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Turning the Searchlight Inward 


[ Ac Bhatgam (Dist. Surat) 
delivered an introspective speech 
audience and me deeply. As it 
important speech, 1 give a 
condensed translation below. 


on 29th ultimo I 
which moved both the 
turned out to be on 
free and somewhat 

M. K. G.J 


14 1 have been ashed to deliver a bcnnon. 1 have 
little fitness for the task. But to-night I propose to 
make a confession and turn the searchlight inward. 
You may call this introspection a sermon if you lik^ 

“ India in genera! and yon in particular are 
acquainted with one part of rny nature. Moreover, 
more than in any other part of Gujarat, in this 
district are concentrated workers who have come in 
closest touch with me. They know xhis habit oi 
mine from personal experience. 

A Painful Operation 


“ 1 am plainspoken, 1 have nor hesitated to 
describe the mountain-high faults of the + Government 
in appropriate language. And 1 have nut hesitated 
often to picture as mountain-high our faults appearing 
to as trifling. You know, the common rule is to 
see our own big lapses us liuy nothings. And. when 
we do realise our blemishes somewhat, we at once 
pass them on f ,o the 1 >t.o-a* 1 shouioers of c/<od and say 
will take care of them; and thou with t-r.faty thus 
assured we proceed from lapse t* lapse. Rut us you 
know J have disregarded this rule for years. So doing, 
I have hurt the feelings of meny frier.ih. and. even lost 
ttome of ,them. To night T Uve tq repeat the rainful 
; operation- 

“ Only this morning at the prayer time i wvv ‘dlirg 
my cowpaaiuns that as we had entered the district in 
which: we were to offer civil disobedience, v*e shendo 
a ott greater purification and inteaser dedieamn. 
Il*waawd them that as the district was more u/^anised 
cJto«|*ate»d many intimate ro-workers, there was 
every likelihood of our being pampered. I warned 
aga 4 Q 5 u succumbing to their pampering. We ,are 
uot angelfl. We are very weak, easily tempted. There 
ate many lap&es to our debit. God is great. Even 
today some w#re discovered. One defaulter confessed 
fcto lapse himself whilst l was brooding over *he lapses 
u/cof tha j^lgrimSr 1 discovered that my warning was given 
wm too soon. The local workers had ordered milk 
l&foft* Surat to be brought iu a motor lorry and they 
||kid incurred other expenses which I could uot justify, 
orer spoke strongly about them. But that did 


cot allay my grief. On the contrary it increased 
with the contemplation ol the wrongs done. 

The Right to criticise 

11 In the light of these discoveries, what right had I 
to write to the Vicerov the letter in which T have 
severely criticised his salary which is more than 5,000 
times our average income,? How could he possibly do 
justice to that salary ? And how can we tolerate his 
getting a salary out of ail proportion to our income ? 
But lie is individually not to bo burned for it. Ho 
has no need for it, God has made him a wealthy 
n-ar*. I have suggested in my letter that probably the 
whole of his salary is spent in charity. 1 have since 
learnt that my guess is largely likely to bo true. Even 
so, of course, I should resist the giving or such a large 
salary. 1 could not vote Rs. 21,000 per month, not 
perhaps even Rs. 2,100 per month. But when 
could 1 offer such resistance ? Certainly 
not if f was myself taking from the people an 
unconscionable toll. I could resist it only it rny living 
boro soma correspondence with I be average income of 
the people. Wo are marching in the came of God. 
We profess to act on behalf of the hungry, the naked 
and iht: unemployed. 1 have no right t:> criticise the 
Viceregal salary, if wo are costing the country say fifty 
times seven pwe, I he average daily income of our 
people. I have asked the worker-, to furnish me with 
an acoi-nt of tho expends. And the way things are 
going, ! should not be surprised if each of us is cost- 
; ng something near fifty limes sever vuce. What else 
can be the result if they will fetch for me from 
whatever r.uurce posable, the choicest oranges and 
K Kipes t if they wi i bring 120 when 1 should want 12 
oranges, i! when l need one pound of milk, they will 
piod*?ce mroe? What else can be the result if we 
would take all \he dainties you may place before us 
under the excuse that we would hurt your feeling, if 
we did not take then,. Yuu give us guavas and grapes 
an,I we cai them because they are a free gift from a 
priiicdy farmer. And then imagine me with an easy 
conscience writing the Viceregal letter on costly glazed 
paper with a fountain pen, a free gift from some 
accommodating friend i ! ! Will this behove you aud 
me ? Can a letter so wiitten produce the slightest effect ? 

Trustees of th* Dumb Millions 
“To live thus would be to illustrate the imntortal 
verse of Akhohhagat who says ‘stolen food is like 
eating unprocessed mercury/ And to live above the 
pieaos befitting a poor country is to live on stolen 
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food* TMb battle can never be won by living on stolen 
food. Not did J bargain ip set out on this march for 
living above our means. We expect thousands of 
volunteers to respond to the call. It will be impossible 
to keep them on extravagant terms. My life has become 
so busy that I get litifo r 'tim« to come in close touch 
even with ihe eighty companions so as to be ablo to 
identify them InrJjx^Kmlly. Th*re was therefore no 
course open to mC hot to unburden my soul in public. 
I expect you to understand the central pjint of my 
message. If you, have not, lh'-re is no hope of Swaraj 
through the present teffort. We .must become real 
trustees of the dumb million! * 

M I bavf exposed our weaknesses to the public gaze. 
I have not yet given you all the details, but I have 
told .you enough to enable you fo realise our 
dowotttllineGs to write the letter to the Viceroy. 

11 NdW the local coworkers will understand my agony. 
Wfcakr ever exposed to temptations, ever failing,,why 
will you tempt us and pamper us? We may not 
fotfoduce these incandescent burners in our villages. It 
Is ekp^ifb that one hundred thousand nfen prey upon 
three hundred millions. But how will il be when we 
begin to prey upon one another? In that event dogs 
will lick our corpses. 

Account for Every Pice 
"These lights are merely a sample of the extravagance 
I bfrt% Ip mind. My purpose is to wake you up from 
I>t the volunteers account for every pice speut. 
Jzflcnr tftore capable of offering satyagraha against our- 
than against the Government. I have taken 
it toy years before embarking upon civil resistance 
. against the Government. But I should not lake' 4 s 
many days for offering it against out'-ehv*. Tho riek 
fo be incurred Is nothing compared to what lias to be 
facetted in the present Satyagraha. 

“Therefore in your hospitality towaid# tenants ]Ure 
T would have you to be miserly father than lavish. 
I shall not complain of unavoidable absence of tilings. In 
order to procure goat’s milk for me you may not 
deprive poor women-of milk jer their children. It would 
be like poison if you did. Nor may milk a^cl vegc- 
tablefi be brought from Surat. We can do without 
them if necessary. Do pot resort .0 motor cars on the 
sffghtefrt prefoxl. The rule is, do unt rink-, if can 

wglk. This is not a battle to be conducted! with 
money, It will be impossible to sustain a im-is move¬ 
ment with money, Any way it is bvyorcl me to 
condutt the cmnpgij>n with a lavish display’of money. 

* “Extravagance lus no room In tl?i$ ta$npaSgu. If v e 
' canudt gather crowds unless we carry on a hurricane 
expensive propaganda, I would be aattefigd fo address 
half a Amen n^ett and women. Success depends not 
tfoon qtit high kkjll. It depends solely' ppoh Cfod. -Acd 
He only helps tbe vi|)tevt and the humbly 

A HumUfatlng Sight -V 

“ We may consider any*body-low. I observed 
th^t you had ^vided fot 4bc night journey a heavy 
kit&on burner moifoted op a stool which a poor labourer 
'■■C arried on his head* ;TbiaVwas :i a humiliating sight. 

was befog"fo vipjfc fist.. I could not 
stahtr: I tHer^dile fiit o^^peed and outnaced 
company, Ifc# The man was 

l f fo run after mt, The bufo^tion was cofopjefo. 

wewbt bad fo' fo? WriH .‘iiav^ 

y*’ ,' /(' . 1 1 * 1 1 t' A 
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to see some one ' 'amOtig' ourselves ’• 
would then soon dispense both with the 4fool add tfei 
burner. No labourer would carry such a IftufUi big hie 
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head. We rightly object.to begat (forced labour). But 
what was this if It was not be gar ? • 4tt< 

Swaraj we would expect one drawn from 
lower class to preside over India’s destiny, : If then we 
do not quickly mend our ways, there is no Swara] euch 
as you and I have put before the people, ’ 

M From my outpouring you may not infer that I shall 
weaken in my resolve to carry on the straggle. It 
will continue no matter bojfe co*workers or others sot 
For me there is no turning hack whether I am atofie 
or joined by thousands. I would rathe* did a <WgV 
death and have my bones licked by dogs than that J 
should return to the Ashram a broken man/* 

Turning to the women I concluded and nearly 
broke down as I finished the last sentence#, * ’V../ - 
M I admit that I have not well used the 'moiejr you 
have given out of the abundance of your love. Ydftl 
are entitled to regard me as one of those wretchfo 
described in the verses sung id the beginniflg. Shun me/* 

Inquilab Zindabad 

Itiquilab ZindabadI Inquilab Zindabad I Loud 
the shouts rang out in conference and meeting ball, sad 
echo answered Inquilab Zmdabad. The young men 
and women of India were indeed awake and they 
thundered out their welcome'to revolution and their wiH 
to do 3 «d die. Who could doubt the meaning of tbeiir 
cry ? And who was not filled with enthusiasm at this 
great awakening and resolve) India was going to be 
free. The youths had decided it. 

And today the pilgrim marches onward on hie long 
Staff in hand he goes along the dusty roads of 
Gujarat, clear-eyed and firm of step, with hjs faithful 
band trudging along behind him. Many a jotlt««y he ' 
has undertaken in the past, many a weary road 
traversed. But longer than any that have gone bqfofe 
is this last journey of his, and many are the ’ptatpclfca 
in his way. But the fire of a gresjt resolve is iahim 
and surpassing love of his miserable, countrymen. Afld^l 
love of truth that scorches and love pf freedotn.,th|iv, 
inspires. And none that passes . him.., can 
spell and men of common .clay, feel-the^spaatk hf wfd** " 
It is a long journey, for the goal is the*! lod^W^lfllce ; 
of India and the ending of the exploi^cm 
millions. ’ ' 

Tire pilgrim marches onward. And whither (jp 1 
young men and women of. India, who shouted so' 
and so lately of Independence and Inquilttb- T 
go you? Were your brave cries all in vtdn iUki 
shouting a mere cloak for the cowardice io jwteL 
The field of battle lies before you, tbft flag afi 
beckons to you, god freedom herself w 
coming. Do you heilfi^t»!''iiioir*'."’ygM’/- itAo' f 
yesterday so loudly p» X« side) )^<Wi 
hall or the counting house daarer to you thwi 
freedom ?, > Will #t 

struggle■ and your 'best.<&d. .. ri 

of a'great^iwnpim'which has eius^ed Aiily 

her children? WBa* sbai| 
empty 

Starve-and f -your 

l^a --i! . 
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Notes 


\y i :>y^v-- v- . ■■ 

Qof fa the Manger 

.t Th® volume of information being gained daily shows 
how wickedly the Balt tax has been designed. In order 
to prevent the use of salt that has not paid the tax 
which is times even fourteen times its value, the 

H Government destroys the salt it cannot sell profitably* 
Thus it taxes the nation's vital r ndbessiiy, it prevents 
the public from toarrofacturing it and destroys what 
nature manufactures without effort. No adjective is 
netTMg etaough for characterising this wicked dog in the 


still being made to rest a few days, They expect to join 
the company at Surat. A third, though still a little 
footsore, insisted on walking* but had to rest at Ankle- 
shvar. All the others are lit and marching daily. It has 
become necessary to make this statement in order to 
prevent anxiety on the part of guardians and friends. 
It would be ungrateful not to mention here the great 
attention the villagers are paying to the Satyagrahis and. 
the exceptional care that was bestowed upon the small¬ 
pox patienl by the Chafotar Education Society at Atiapd 
and on ihe footsore men by Dr. Chandulal's staff at 
Sevnshram. 


f ; |#ftAger policy. From various sources I hear tales of 
L such wanton destruction of nation's property in all pdris 
of Ihdia. Maunds if not tons of salt are said to bo 
d^stitpyad on the Konkan toast. The same tale comes 
•' Atom Dandi, Wherever there is likelihood of natural 
^It being taken away by the people living in the 
tteighberurhood of such areas for their personal use, salt 
P&cet* are posted for the sole purpose of carrying on 
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oAstructloB. Thus valuable national property is destroyed 
.expense and salt taken out of the mouths 

t'i'f# people. 

’! jfT -;.V .Wbr ia this all. I was told on enterics the Oipad 
Tktftka that through the poor people being prevented 
tollectihg the salt that was prepared by nature or 
toflnufacturing it they were deprived of the 
fluppjementary village industry they had in addition to 
tHe spinning wheel, 

'f! ' The salt monopoly is thus a fourfold curse. It 

deprives the people of a valuable easy village industry, 
r involves wanton destruction of property that nature 
J produces in abundance, ^he destruction itself menus 
v more national expenditure and fourthly, to crown this 
,! sotfy. an unheard of tax of more than 1,000 per cent is 
eageted bam a starving people. 

I cannot help recalling ini this connection the line 
Md cry that was raised when I first prot>osed the 
v i burning of foreign cloth. It was considered to be 
\;> ma Inhuman* wasteful proposal. It is generally admitted 
. .foreign cloth is harmful to the people. Salt ou 

Y^io other hand Is a vital necessity. Yet it has been 
,i te 4aHy being wantonly destroyed in the interest 
■'j ■ ; : ^ r tofcked exaction, 

tax ha? remained so long because of the apathy 
fehiral - pubiie. JSo# that is sufficiently roused, 
to r go* HoW soon it will be abolished 
'the people ato able to put 
the fc# will not be long delayed; ^ 

$*«*?»*» ' 

bava,»ppeared in live (tretu to the effect 
ilit 15<rf n>*r ootUMtoioo* have become ill anJ incapag- 
, is $• gross eaag^ratioa- Tt w quite 

f, |p te jfe&t .’that, number Ifcatl. to take a. two days’ rest 
SeVasipam. But that.sn^ because "they 
and fooitpre. Wiih the exception of the 
w '*^ pi*,- amqjjpqx which proved to he quite mild, 
' Was no illness worth the name. One of the 
.ufoss certainly had strong. fevorv But that fever 
, c&iMu. to he due to overbal in marching. He 
|^w((y->ccauitkatibn and was over-confident about 
gwii-tfc'ros.ffh without..resting,-* He would 

cwp'peUed tyx 



A moral may also be drawn from these accidents. 
The modern generation is delicate, weak and touch 
pampered. If they will take part in national work, they 
must take ample exercise and become hardy* AtSfl 
exercise is as good and as effective as long vigorous marches 
Gymnastics and the like are good and may be added to 
walking They are no substitute for walking, justly called 
ihe prince of exercises. Our march is in reality child 1 * 
play. Ltss than twelve miles per day in two stag** with 
not much luggage should cause no strain. Thotfb 'who 
hive not been footsore have gained in weight. I may 
Mdd too that the hot Goody's fluid, baths and wetsheet 
packs ara proving a most efficient remedy for stndU 
p"x. ;■ 

The True Spirit 

Shrimati Khorshedbai Naoroji came the oth*r ( d^> 
to Sandhiar, a baking station during the march. 
was accompanied by Mridulabehu, the daughter of 
Sj\ Ambokil Sirabhai, Mudklsa the little daughter of 
Jamnalubi. SnrinaU \ , asiunatibehn and Radhabehn from 
tne Aslnam. They had to await a lift for Sandhiat** 
They warned to turn to national account the time at 
their disposal. They saw that the surrouodiaga of the 
place wr re not over clean. They therefore decidedTa 
r.ieau up the rubbish and so asked for brooms for tt}e 
surprised villagers. As soon *as the villagers reali**d 
whit had hajjpened, .they also joined these national 
scavengers some uf whom were drawn from aristocratic 
families and the village of Sayan perhaps never looked 
as clt ia us when these sisters utilised their spare time 
for scavenging. I commend this true service, this mule 
upecch of the sis’ers to the army of young men who 
are pining to serve and free the country. Freedom will 
onifi only when we deliver a simultaneorus attack, on 
all the weak points. Got it be known that all these 
sifters have enlisted as civil resisters and are eagegly, 
even inipr.‘b:nily, awaiting marching orders. , Inf thi* 
campaign of S'caraj by self-puri/icaliOD, it will be 
DOtiiing surprising rf the women outdo the men. 

Motilalji'a Munittcence 

Thu palatial A hand Dba\iUi f the pride of the NebrUs* 
is to be national property from Cth instant, the national 
Satya:;vuha (lay. Mutilalji has much service to his 
credit, ]awdhavlal is his living gift to the nation. 
There was no need to add brick and mortar. But I 
know he has been pining to part with that spacious 
house which has the historical associations noWp. mAdo 
known to the public. Truly, Motilalji has spent as he 
has ear.aeil. Lei us prove worthy of his services and 
; his gifts. ' , ., : - 
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Truth.About the Resignations 

Now that yh© civil disobedience campaign has 
begun to make itself felt to the extent of compelling 
the Gbvernor of Bombay to run up to J Delhi to 
interview the Viceroy, the publicity department of 
Government ie bestirring itself to stem, as far as it may 
be/possible, the tide of devastation that threatens the 
very foundations of Government. 1 There is no truth 

v - L ^ ' " ■ ’ - , 

in tbtee resignations/ ‘only one resignation has been 
S© fai received/ ‘most of these resignations are the 
of intimidation and coercion'—these were the 
news distributed from day to day by the 
loyalist press. But the 'latest information* received by 
the Director of Information “ shows that one Talati 
and 74 Patels have handed in their resignations.” The 
loyalist press had better hasten to insert the correction 
. prominently in tbeir truthful columns. The Govern¬ 
ment communique goes on to state that “a number 
have since asked permission to withdraw their resigna¬ 
tions and others of those who have nominally resigned 
ate carrying on 'as usual." Wbat is the number in 
each case, one might like to ask, and where is the 
evidence with the names of the retractors ? “ In very 
few .cases have the resignations of the Patels 
-bun 'Voluntarily given." Where again is the evidence ? 
And ‘Why are not the intimidators proceeded 
against under the Penal Code which prescribes 
penalties for obstructing a public servant in the discharge 
of his duty ? Obtaining resignations by intimidation is 
Certainly worse than obstruction. “Some Patels," the 
communique states, " have repudiated their signatures 
Stating that they never signed any document.” Who 
We they, we are tempted to ask again. The* com¬ 
munique concludes: "With a few exceptions, all the 
villages affected are on the lint of Mr. Gandhi’s march." 
How many exceptions? Why not publish the names 
*0 villages and also the names of Patels who have 
V^Mtbei repudiated or withdrawn their signatures? 

Personal Enquiries 

Daring the Bsrdoli Sfttyagraha the public came to 
know very well the mendacious nature of all the official 
and ‘loyalist' propaganda, and no amount of it wilj now 
deceive it. Bat those anxious to acquaint the public 
With the truth of these resignations bad better take 
note of the following facts obtained not in a Bombay 
newspaper office but by personal enquiries in the 
triages themselves- The largest number of resignations 
have been from the Bardoli taluka in Surat district. 
The Patels of 66 villages In tha taluka have resig ned 
arid they are nowhere near the 'Hue of Mr. Gandhi’s 
march’ as any map of Gttjarat will show. Second on 
the list is Olpad taluka, with resignations of Patels of 
42 villages end 2 lalatis who have several villages 
la their charge. Only 4 of the 42 villages 
UW 6n the ‘line of Mr. Gandhi’s march.' The 
P&tuls of 19 villages in Chorasi, 7 villages in Chikbli, 
7 in Jalalpur and 2 in Mandvi have also sent in 
thlflr reaignations, but as they have, recently resigned, 
some of them only yesterday, it & likely that Govern- 
#§fif have not yet received the resignation*. None of 


these villages is on tbs ‘line of Mr. Gandhi’s march .% 


I have not got the exact number of resignations in |:^ 
Kheda and Broach districts, but the number of villages 
in the former district are not more than 20 and those ■' 
in the Broach district not more than 75. A fair ’ 

Dumber of these were certainly" 'on the Ii(W< of j 
Mr. Gandhi's march.’ Two of the Patefft in Kheda dittrief f 
have, I regret to say, withdrawn uieir resignations,-^ 
but one of the two has retracted the withdrawal. - J 
‘Intimidation' ' | 

Now as regards ‘intimidation’ and ‘threats of f 
social boycott:’ it is Government who have to prodqba j 
evidence to substantiate the charge. But I shall .prodflMhfl 
evidence to rebut the charge as far as possible. In s i 
number of cases 1 was responsible for persuading? the~l 
signatories and I repudiate the charge in toto. Ia 

every case 1 warned them against giving the signatures 1 
in haste, and I also gave them definitely to understand 1 
that they could not think of being Pktels again except | 
under Swaraj. 1 know the most prominent amongst I 
them personally and I know also that they were quit* | 

aware of the consequences of their action. Patel Jivanji j 

of Pinjrat in Olpad is one of the most respectable men 
in the Surat district and had special punitive power*’-Tf 
under the Police Act. For three generations his fgmfiy 1 
has supplied Government with Police Patels, and his ;* 
old father, who was fay many years a Police Pat*l god ,| 
is now over 80, is still living to give his son hi* J 
blessing. Patel Jivaoji has not only resigned hut 1 
contributed Rs. 100 to the Satyagraha Fund. In f 
Bardoli the Patels of Bhuwasan and Poni, Raynm 
and Varad are men of considerable influence 
who would do nothing .under pressure of social 
boycott or worse. For the Patel of Rayam, the 
resignation means quite a considerable sacrifice— 

20 bigltas of rich land. The name of Vallabh Patel of 
Kharwasa iu Choiasi is a name to conjure With. He i 
has not duly resigned voluntarily but is persuading Itao \ 
Bahadur Bhimbhai Naik who bails from the same S, 
village to give up his tide. Harkha Patel, the Patel , 
of Piplod in Chorasi, is aged 86 and was among the 
first to come- forward with his resignation and ha* • 
given a donation of R6. 25 for the Satyagraha Fund. ■ - 
The other resignations are the result of the resignation* 
offered by these prominent men. Limited, social boycott 
has been in force in Bardoli not since the Bardoli * , 
Satyagraha, but for several years, against all whoifct ‘'| 
iu prejudice to the interests of the community, but I •;= j 
claim that the resignations, now given are morea tekeo-^J 
of the people’s profound love for the Sardar than oL*^K| 
thing else. In Olpad there has been no M^gyi 
either. In Chikbli I bad ah argument wt$ 

Haribboi, one of the most prominent men of th* 

and understood frito him that he wouM not 

Gandhiji had been arrested. Within a few v h?ur*, ;i ^i|P| 

came to a meeting 1 addressed m another fill*®*; 

announced hie resignation himself, I warned all tb* i 

other Patels again and again an^ they - 

at the meeting that they had given it Oieir | 

not to please” anybody but beeause tttey feh tiitnt it wild 

their duty. In Broach there has 'bf$B ‘gb 

and those who, IP.''.J 

petsnasion '#■ public " nmetifigs. _ ;I'“ 

: conditions in tihe : 

art few and far 'li® 
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^ A Deathbed Repentnnce 

Use truth of the matter is not that "only 74 have 
resigned hi spite of the social pressure/ 1 but that many 
more than 74 have resigned in spite of the Mamlatdav 
fttd the Deputy Collector and the whole army of their 
subordinates stampeding the countryside, now brow¬ 
beating and intimidating the poor Patels, then coaxing 
ahd cajoling them. A memorandum issued in Kheda 
district by the Collector and District* Magistrate affords 
ah amusing instance of these methods: 

M It has been brought to the notice of the Collector 
and District Magistrate that Revenue and Police Patels 
f!dfjten do not receive from subordinate officers that 

V M 

respect which is due to their position in the village 
And as an officer (sic) of Government. He would be 
fflad if all heads of offices would impress it upon 
ttew* subordinates that the Patois as the head of their 
Villages and invested with limited Magisterial powers 
should both be addressed and treated with respect.' 1 

These eleventh hour advances deceive nobody, and 
A Patel in the Surat district told a Deputy Collector 
te $0 many words that ever since the Bardoli Satyagraha 
the Patels knew well enough the trickery of the Govern- 
ment’s ways and were not going to be taken in by 
them. It is something however that after years and 
years of slavery, thanks to the resignations of these 
brave Patels, their brethren who will still continue in 
tbe service will now enjoy the mercy of being ‘treated 
with respect " by their superior officers. M. D- 

Remember 6th April 

This will be in the readers 1 hands on Thursday 3rd 
Instant. If there is no previous cancelling, they all may 
regard this a? tbe word from me that all are free and 
those who are ready are expeetpd to start mass civil 
disobedience regarding the salt laws, as from 6th April. 
Let me gather up what has been said in these 
F pages at various times. 

F The only stipulation for civil disobedience is perfect 
observance of non violence in the fullest secure of the term, 
Mass ciyil disobedience means spontaneous action. 
The workers will merely guide the. masses in the 
hfegtauiog stages. Later the masse? will regulaie the 
jdoimmgnt themselves. 

Congress volunteers will watch developments and 
tetad®: aid .wherever needed. They wilt be expected to 
: Jh0 ( forefront. 

■ : YjflWinteers may not tglce sides in any communal 


" there is a violent eruptiao, volunteers are 

to dfe in the attempt to quell violence. 

/'* iPAttoCt discipline and perfect co-operation among 
units fare indispensable for success, 
ttterris true mass awakening, those who are 
it) civil dl&6bedieoce are expected to occupy 
S&MiPttfriK and induefc others to be engaged in soma 
Hrvfce such as Khadi wotk, liquor and opium 
-foreign clpth exclusion, village sanitation, 
isslsiing the families 'of civil resistance prisoners in a 
; ways. 1 

^•'-Indeed if > there la a real response about civil 
j w gptiyaoo regarding the salt taat, we should by proper 
secure boycott of foreign cloth through 
mum , secure total prohibition. This should mean 
W** ©W y**r, aad supplementary work 
vf anflTBtdoyed. If we secure these 
bs^splpt be-'fiwt Qdtependwt»be» And not one 
-iff;; beyogd ptor capacity.'' M. & G. ( 


Hindu Muslim Question 

[ The speech delivered at Broach on 26th ultimo deals 
with the communal question and is rather important. A 
full summary is therefore given below. M. K. G. ] 

A Muslim youth has sent me questions on the 
Hindu Muslim problem. One of them is, 1 Do you 
expect to win Swaraj through your owu single effort or 
assisted merely by the Hindus ? 1 1 have nevet dreamt 
that I could win Swaraj merely through my effort or 
assisted only by the Hindus, f stand in need of the 
assistance of Musalmuus, Parsis, Christians, Sikhs, 
Jews and all other Indians. I need the assistance even 
of Englishmen. But I know too that all this combi&gd 
assistance is worthless if I have not one otter 
assistance that is from God. All is vain without Hite help. 
Aud if He is with this struggle no other help is 

But to realise His help and guidancftl fp this 
struggle, I need your blessings, the blessings of ill 
communities. The blessings of thousands of men add 
women belonging to all communities that have atfetidSd 
this march are to me a visible sign of the hflrirt Of 
God in this struggle. 

Now is the Time 

I know that there are occasions when the hand of 
God has to be traced in the curses of men. But this 
is not such an occasion. Today I am doing what the 
nation has been yearning for during the past ten years. 
Have I not been rebuked for delaying civil resilteKte? 
Have not friends angrily said, " You are stopping 
progress of the nation towards its goal? You 
only to say, ‘Let there be civil reslstance 1 bfhold! 
there is Swaraj/” There is some truth in the taunt. 
Full civil resistance does mean Swaraj. But I was 
staying my hand. I had uo confidence in myself. I 
was straining my ear to listen to the still small voice 
within, but only up lo yesterday there was no response. 
It was iu Lahore l had told a journalist that I saw 
nothing on the horizon to warrant civil resistance. But 
suddenly, as in a flash, I saw the light in the Ashram. 
Self-confidenec returned. Englishmen and some Indian 
critics have been warning me against the hazard. But 
the voice within is clear. I must put forth all my 
effort or retire altogether and for all time from public 
life, l fed that, now is the time or it will be never; 

And so I am out for battle and am seeking help on 
beaded knee from this white beard (pointing to Sjt. Abbas 
TyabjO As also the little girls. For in this battle even 
they can kelp; and thsDk God, they are eager to do so, 
I have insistent letters from them demanding enlistment. 
The Saty&grahi’s Strength 

Thus the ansjyer tu the Muslim youth’s question is 
complete. I need tbe help of all races and from all climes. 

A Satyagrahi has no power he can call his own. 
All the power be may seem to possess is from and of 
God. Ho therefore moves towards his goal carrying 
the world's opinion with him. Without the the help of 
God be is lame, blind, groping. 

Ever since 1921 I have been reiterating two words, 

9 self-purification’ and 1 self-sacrifice/ God will not assist 
him without these two. The world is touched by sacrifice. 
Jt does not then discriminate about the merits of a 
cause. Not so God. He is all seeing. He insists on the 
purity of the cause and on adequate sacrifice therefore. 

The question was put by a Musalmsn representing 
a powerful interest But ted a little Farsi girl repr^ 
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seating bat a hundred thousand Parsis asked the ques¬ 
tion, I should have given the same answer and said, 

* Without the help of Parsl9 there is no Swaraj . 9 I am 
thankful to be able to say that I have had during the 
march abundant ^froof of the blessings of these commu¬ 
nities. I have *fead friendliness in the eyes and in the 
speech of the Musalmans who along with the rest 
have lined our route or attended the meetings. They 
have even given material aid. 

Yet 1 know that i» have not the Ali Brothers with 
, me* Maui&na Sbaukat Ali will no longer 'have me in 
his pocket* Do not think, 1 do not miss him* 1 hold 
HO distinction between him and blood brother. His 
resistance therefore can only be short-lived. If truth is 
the brothers must capitulate. They cannot 
long ifttp out of the battle. 1 crave too the assistance 
/pit ; ESg^i#bmen. It was neither empty formula nor a 
tphch of vanity that prompted me to send an Knglish 
with my letter to the Viceroy. But choosing 
v Rebuild Reynolds as my messenger, I sealed the bond 
them aDd me. For my enmity is not agaiost 
' them, (t is against their rule. I seem to be born to 
btf an instrument to compass the end of that rule. But 
If |i hair of an English head was touched 1 should 
. f)Wl the same grief as I should over such a mishap to 
brother. I say to them as a friend, ‘ Why will you. 
Jtot understand that your rule is training this country ? 

. It has got to be destroyed even though you may pound 
, us to powder or drown us. We must declare what 
Wfl feel 

The Cong/iesa Pledge 

The second question is 'Under Swaraj how many 
Beats will Musalmans have in the legislatures ? ’ What 
answer can I return to such a question? If I were 
'Viceroy of India I Btjould say to the Musalmans, Sikhs, 
Christians, Parsis &c., ' Take what you like, the balance 
j»vill go to the Hindus.’ it is true that the Sanatani 
Hindu will never let me become Viceroy. The fact is 
that I am untit to do such accounting. But it should 
be sufficient to know tliat the Congress has pledged 
Itself not to accept any communal solution that does 
not satisfy the parties concerned. 1 am bound by that 
pledge. For the Congress all are one. They are all 
Ihdfeas apd therefore their freedom is guaranteed. No 
more can be expected by any community. 

Civil resistance will merely give the power to 
; the nation to assert her will. But when the time 
1 denies for its assertion, tire document embodying the 
Will will have to be sealed by all the communities. 
Thus without the co-operation of all communities, there 
is no Independence. 

But what should we do meanwhile ? We must at 
least be true to the salt we eat. Her starving millions 
are the salt of India's earth. To be true to them we 
must free tire salt from a tax which they have to pay 
equally with the rich and in the same proportion as 
the* rich. ,fa our ignorance wc have been paying' this 
inbunW' imposition, Having realised our .folly we will 
he traitor* to the starving million*, if we submit to 
The exaction uny longer, 

• AVho can help liking this! pootman's battle ? The* 
cruel tai is no respecter of persons. It is therefore as 
thuch the interest of the Mu salmon as of the Hfodn 
to secure its abcdltion. This is a light, oaderiaken Sn " 
the name of God and for the Sake of the militias of 
-tbs paupers of this country. 
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At Long Laa* I 

It wes Bardoli that for the first • time catp#41$dl 
Government to turn their attention to the rotten 
of their revenue policy. The ParUameptaqr joWS 
Committee made its recommendation hi Jj 

terms as many as eleven years ago, to the effect that! 
the whole policy of assessing land revenue,' .somtp 
be brought under legislative control. Many years 
the recommendation a Land Assessment Inquiry | 
Committee was appointed in Bombay, and wjhW-It*® 
recommendations were made Governmeht took 
care to reject the most important of them. Iq|| 
the meanwhile the loud noise in the shape 
Bardoli made the deaf hear, and last-SEEt^l 
the Government recognised that there had 
something seriously wrong with their revenue pottctf jl 
and that they were contemplating legislation on 1 S0®49 
and progressive lines.’ More than a year has ekpsedjn 
since the declaration, but there is no sign yet of thftfl 
coming legislation. The Government of India promised® 
a year and a half ago to issue a resolution in 3B 
to give effect to the Joint Parliamentary CommttkeVjij 
recommendations. But ho resolution is farlhc&iitfog® 
and the unsound and uuprogressive mill still 
to grind the poor raiyfits to atoms. In the meanwhile® 
the desperate condition in two of the couple of hundred m 
talukas in the presidency has attracted the attention Of |B 
Goverument and they have come out with a communique 9 
announcing the appointment of a special officer to make M 
an enquiry as to 11 whether the current settlement rate* 9 
which have been levied in these talukas since the Year 
1918-19 and have been guaranteed for a period of 30 year$ ^Jj 
are suitable in the conditions now prevailing," The 
talukas In question are Mehmedabad and Mater# Eild the^i 
Government are pleased to recognise that M the ©coaomte . 
condition of both talukas appears to be unsatisfactory, $ 
and it is possible that they may no longer be |: 
capable of bearing the existing assessment without a J| 
strain on the cultivators." M 

Lest one should be in baste to offer congratulations 
to Government for what they should have done 
years ago, I must recount the sad revenue and economic 
history of these two talukas. Rather than aek ; tW,jjj|| 
reader to turn to my article about tUese talukas, 
bgme six months ago, 1 shall take an extract from 
I am afraid I cannot curtail it, as it' ttr 
briefest possible summary of several Govenunoilt ^ 

"The first settlement of the taluhav, in&- 
in 1862-63, and a revision survey 
in 1893-94 by Mr. Fernandes who tec 


enhancement of assessment In five 
came the ta disastrous famine pt 1900 ijgltfgf 
popuktion foil ‘ with a ^ouod, 
and &e whole economic situation in 0®^ 
upset.’ Realising that the existing 
pressed heavily on the ryots, 
reports and reccmimehded epucesftiph ^ 

taluka$ amounting ff om i2 .tat’lOf' gjK 
These concession rates u^e Wvied unffc 
the Commissioner of the Dlttetod -iwbff 
men| CommkSiOr^ff^ve^ % 

Matat snd Mshmi^bad 
fbitd -at 'the'' 
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this discovery made2Q yeut9. after the settlement 
g&xng to affect those who had. paid the exorbitant 
rate until 1899, wbpn famine came to their rescue 
so to say.? 

M Well, in 1913 a fresh resettlement was ordered, 
tod the Settlement Officer who submitted the report 
in July 1916 noted in it these among the other 
facts: 

“ 1, From 1898-1915 there Were only 5 normal 
years, L years in which the rainfall was 
adequate and well distributed. There were 5 years 
Jo which there was 1 a general crop failure 1 
(1899, 1901, 1904, 1914 and 1915). 

“2. In spite of this ‘general crop failure/ 
there were compulsory processes of course even in 
those years, the report giving figures only for 
1908 to 1913. In 1913-14 there were as many as 
P99 penalty notices, 88 distrains, 306 forfeitures \ 

u 3. At the time of the last survey the rrca 
of land lying fallow was 8.21 per cent. At the 
present survey it ras as much as 21.46 per cent. 

“4. Rice which is the most valuable crop grown 
is a normal year showed a high percentage decrease, 
vie., from 21.44 per cent, to 13.73 per cent, due to 
deficient water supply. 

“ 5. Steady decline in population : 79,080 in 1891; 
61,522 in 1901; 58,705 in 1911. The ’ population 
of the Kanbis (proverbial for their industry ) 
showed a decline of 20 per cent. 

“6. The maximum assessment that Government 
may charge is 50 per cent, of the 1 net profits 1 or 
tent, as the tent is assumed nowadays to represent 
the net profits. In Matar taluka however the per- 
centagQ of assessment to cash rents was as much 
as 326 per cent, at its highest. The average only 
in a few cases 51 per cent, and in the rout of the 
vill&tlas it was somewhere between 71 and 94 per 
cent * 1 

“ 7. Chaojic classification of soils, and imposing 
of ‘ subsoil water rates 1 where there was no sub¬ 
soil water and no well-irrigation. 

> 1 V 44 8. Lands steadily being relinquished. 

“9. ‘In spite of the rise iu prices since 1902 
When tb$ concession rates were introduced, the 
of the taluka cannot even now be con* 
mitmtd as good as it was at the time of the Revision 
of course the higher prices now 
ground for hoping for a quicker 
: tito^^ f ' l «5au would otherwise have been possible, 


; good seasons for some yfeara/ 

a Settlement Officer novet; gives up hope 
will quickly, recover and pay an 
rate of revenue. The Settlement Officer 
, casetook) have beeu justified if he 
reduced the.rate by at least 50 per cent., but 
| to regard the concession rates as a 

- atahdAxd of #hat the people ton pay,* when he 

B ias given a tong, list, pf coinpulsory 
and rtotetons even during the years of 

he adhered even tothis statement of 


59 villages he recommended an increase over the 
copceasion rates ranging from 20 to 50 per cent,! 

The report was submitted to Government 
through the Collector Mr. Ghosal, Mr. Ghosal refused 
to be .pessimistic, and said that the decline in 
prosperity was only apparent and the rental and sale 
statistics unreliable. "I would again impress on 
Government/ he said, 1 that the present peculiar 
situation of Matar taluka is entirely due to depopu¬ 
lation and nothing else, and has nothing whatever 
to do with high assessment/ fife refused to discuss 
however what the progressive depopulation was due 
to. lie had no doubt that no reduction was 
necessary, that even the concession rates must gp 
and that the objections raised by the people wwe 
‘ on the whole groundless/ 

“ When these proposals came to Mr. Anderson, 
the Settlement Commissioner, he was taken aback. 
He was astonished that though every one recognised 
that there was in Matar ‘a decline in population, in 
cultivated area, in ■ cultivation of cereals, in cattle 
and carts, and a large increase in occupied fallow 
and admitted decline in watersupply find an admitted 
burden of debt and past bad seasons and a 
remarkably bad revenue history/ the Collector had 
coolly remarked that there was no justification for> 
reduction and ‘the people can well afford to pay/ 
The rental statistics, his one true guide, Were 
alarmingly in favour of the taluka, and honestly 
he could not ignore them. ‘With Mr. Gbosal'e 
proposed increase upon concession rates/ therefore, 
ho exclaimed, “ I cannot possibly associate myself. 

I should like to see the reductions go further than 
the Assistant Settlement Officer proposes. The 
patient lias not done well under astringents: let ug 
therefore give a fait exhibition of the opposite 
treatment and if after 30 years he has waxed too 
fat then we can with a better conscience raise our 
raieb in 1947." But his ‘opposite treatment* was 

in no way better, than Mr. Robertson’s proposals. 

\ 

“ The. papeis came, ultimately to the then Com¬ 
missioner Mr. Pratt who was even more exasperated 
than Mr. Anderson. He was sorry ‘to have to 
disagree s»o completely with the Collector/ and be 
was surprised that although Mr. Anderson had 
adopted a correct lino of reasoning and although he 
had said that ‘the most we can think of exacting 
from Mehmdabad taluka are the rates fixed under 
the concessions of 1903-04/ he had practicaify 
endorsed Mr. Robertson’s rates which in 59 villagto 
were 20 to 50 ! per cent, over the concession rates. 
But in spile of all this exasperation, his own 
proposals, though they went far to modify 
Mr. Roberts on e proposals, meant a reduction of only 
4 per cent, in 15 villages, and ,an increase in 
concession rates ranging from 6 to 14 per cent, in 
5° ullages! 

11 That in brief is the sad settlement history of 
the taluka. Every official, excepting the redoiibtable 
.Mr. Ghosal, agreed that rhe conditions of the taluka 
suggested drastic reductions, but no one bad the 
courage of his convictions. 

“ The case of 11 villages which are described 
in the report as kplambandhi is particularly un- 
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. fortunate. They had the advantage from time 
Immemorial of natural river irrigation, until 
Irrigation Department interfered with it by diver % 
the river fljater to help newly constructed canals, 
with tbe^result that the villages had never an 
adequate watersupply and the irrigated area shrank 
within 2ZJ. years from 5,230 acres to 6,201 acres. 
The village/s sued the Secretary of State, the litiga¬ 
tion went on for 16 yeaKs^ until the High Court 
decided in favour of the people. There is a para¬ 
graph In Ml Robertson's report which it would seem 
baA been pasted over with blank slip, apparently 
because it contained Inconvenient admissions and was 
< ^fpusibjy thought sub judice . One can however 
% 'Wily. read the pasted portion. It reads: ‘This 
s system Started in 1912 is not altogether satisfactory. 

\‘j* ^ The canal Js not large enough to bring down all 
tbb water required for the kalambandhi villages 
, tod some gets filched on the way by villages in 

V s South v Daskroi, Moreover the question of damage 

'i jj); paused by the deterioration of the Khari river bed 
‘ !• l®ft untouched/ and so on. That however is by 

; y bye. The High Court decided in the people’s 
favour, but the decree is such that the ignorant 
:\w; people cannot see to its proper execution. The 
Situate of these villages is described by the Settle* 

' 'V mcqt Officer as ‘particularly unhealthy/ especially 

; fpr the cattle. ‘The cattle here have for some 

iftputhe in the year to spend most of their time 
' on sodden ground and they cannot stand this for 
napr^ than 2 or 3 years/ And yet these villages 
, ; deserved no reduction, and even the Commissioner, 

, * whteo final recommendations were adopted, recom¬ 
mended a special irrigation rate of R 9 . 6 for these 
.villages (».*., the same as the old rate)/’ 

It is these talukas which have been given an 
enquiry not to take place immediately but in the 
iAutumn, and the enquiry might then take a year to bear 
any fra It. The circumstances in which the enquiry has 
to be announced are also interesting': There 
0en heavy arrears of revenue, heavy arrears of 
it* loans advanced nearly thirty years ago and of 
loans of Co-operative Credit Societies. Then there 
hero famines, flood, frost and locusts and the 
Government found early this that the tulukas were 
too impoverished to yield i«#more r blood. There were 
\ z of course the usual antittwaris, and the usual protests, 
i Satdar VaUabhbhai bad to be called, ard he warned 
Hi* Excellency invited him fo an inter 
; • redress. The Collector wa* ordered 

: v ^^^tUrd#qolry., He had passed his prders only " 
^ had no difficulty 1 to reporting to 
wi&ntl which he had 

h*d*ys ago Wa* faulty inasmuch as • ' 
i Jcbftpgcd I 
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To the Women ol India 

The Impatience of some sisters to join the good 
is to me a healthy sign. It has led to the 
discovery that however attractive the campaign against 
m ■alt tax may be, for them to connne themselves 
to It would be to ch-’.oire a pound for a peony. They 
tettt be lost in tbe crowd, there will be in it nc 
tuifering for which they are thirsting. 

In this non-violent warfare, their contribution 
■hofild be much greater than men's. To call woman tbe 
weaker sex is a libel; it is man's injustice to woman. If 
by strength is meant brute strength, then indeed is woman 
less brutg than mao. If by strength is meant moral 
power, than woman is immeasurably man’s superior. IIa9 
•be not greater intuition, is she not more self-sacrificing, 
has she not greater powers of endurance, has she not 
greater courage? Without her man could not be. If 
non-violence is the law of oar being, the future is with 
WOtftan. 

I have nursed this thought now for years. When 
the women of the Ashram insisted on being taken along 
With men something within me told me that they were 
iff® 1 load to do greater work in this* Struggle than merely 
breaking salt laws. 

I feel that I have now found that work. The 
gfeketfag of liquor shops and foreign cloth shops by men 
ibough it succeeded beyond expectations tip to a point 
to A time ia 1921 failed because violence crept in. 
8 $ a real impression is to be created, picketing must 
resumed. If it remains peaceful to the end, it will 
fjfjt lift quietest way of educating the people concerned. 
JljlMW;.qever be a matter ,of coercion M conversion, 
iimral suasion. Who can make a more effective appeal 
than woman ?, 

, flll , of iatoxicatiug liquors and drugs, sujfl 
of foreign cloth have ultimately to be by law. 

^ l|jk willI , npt come till pressure from below is 
• W);,'|tecw ; tato manner. 

vltoBy oeceasary for the nation, no 
Drink and drugs sap the moral 
-**? jdto® *•, rite habit Foreign 
^fknnines the economic foundations of thq 
tlKqwa' ntiHlOSfg : nut of employment The, 
case Iff felt ybl tbe home and therefore 
Only those socmen who have drunk- 
‘ias -fheir huibqtMb know ^what havoc tbe drink 
homes that Cncq yere orderly and peace* 
4 wpmmt in our hamlets know 
: means- Toslaf tbe Charkha Sangha. 
iOho hoMted tfcpbsafld yromoq against less 
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Let the women of Intfra. take up > these two actlvttftSf 
specialise in them, they would contribute more tbao man 
to national freedom. They would have access,of power 
and self-confidence to which they have hitherto 
strangers, ,, 

Their appeal to the merchants and <buyqf? of 
foreign cloth and to the liquor dealers and addicts toth# 
habit cannot but melt their hearts, At any rale 
the women can never be suspected of doing ( Of 
intending violence to these four classes. Nof Up 
Government long remain supine to an agitationvggj 
peaceful and so resistless. 

The charm will lie in the agitation being initiated 
and controlled exclusively by women. They may t£kp 
and should get as much assistance as they need from 

men, but the men should be in strict subordination 
to them. 

In this agnation thousands of women literate P nd 
illiterate can take part. ^ 

Highly educated women have la this appeal of tnijip 
an opportunity of actively identifying themselvps with 

the masses and helping them both morally pud 
materially. 

They will find when they study the subject of 
cloth boycott that,it is impossible save through KbadL 
Mill-owners will themselves admit that mills 
manufacture in the near future enough cloth for todi*£ 
requirements. Given a proper atmosphere^ Khadi can few 
manufactured in our vi'Jages # in our countless, homes. 
Let it be the privilege of the womeu of India to produce 
this atmosphere by devoting every available npnute to tbe 
spinning of yarn. The question of production of Khadi {• 
Surely a question of spinning enough yarq. During the . 
past ten days of the march uuder pressure of cirQum* 
stances I have discovered the potency of the takli which 
I had not realised before. It is tn^ly a wonder wprfce^ 
Id mere playfulness my companions have w$&M»t 
interrupting any other activity spun enough 
weave 4 square yards per day of Khadi of mt 
counts, Khadi as a war measure is no^^fjO 

be beaten. Tbe moral results of the two refbma... 
* are obviously great. The political result will 4 : be no 
less great prohibition of intoxicating drinks and 
drugs means the Joss of twenty five crores of revenue. 
Boycott of foreign cloth means the saving by India's 
millions of at least sixty crores. Both these achieve¬ 
ments would monetarily be superior to the repeal of 
thd salt tax. It is impossible to evaluate tbe moral 
results of the two reforms. 

“But there is no excitement and no adventure In the 
liquor and foreign, cloth picketing", some sisters may 
jetort, Well, if they trill put their wtole Htff 
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t|)l» agitation they will find more than enough excite* 
Blent and adventure. Before ibey have done with the 
Agitation, they might even find themselves in prison. 
It is not improbable that, they may be insulted and 
even injured bodily. suffer such insult and injury 
would be their pride*. Such suffering if it comes to 
them will hasten the- e&d. 

t If the women of India will listen and respond to my 
appeal, they must act quickly. If the all-India, work 
cannot be undertaken at once, let those provinces which 
can organise themselves do so. Their example will be 
quickly followed by the other provinces, 

T M. K. Gandhi 

Notes 

Congratulations 

v Mftlaviyajl and the other members of the 

Aiaraihiy who have resigned deserve the heartiest 
congratulations of the nation for their patriotic resignations. 
How any self-respecting person can cling to an 
IftfttituHoa* where he cannot preserve his self-respect 
It Would be difficult to understand if we did not know 
Oi»f capacity for self-deception. The Government 
Instead of teilmg us, show by their many unmistakable 
Rhto, that they will do anying but sacrifice the material 
faltefest of their principals the British manufacturers and 
like who live on India's exploitation. The legislatures, 
Oentral and provincial, are like their other institutions 
Powerful and tempting devices for draining India of 
Whatever she has still left. They would, if thry could, 
4tgv* her only when she has no more left to be 

plundered. 

Prtndit Mataviy^ji and the others have left (he 
Awtembly none too soon. With a faith worthy of a 
better cause he *tuck to the so-called legislatures tor 
R quarter of a cenury m the lech often of popular 

4 ©rt’M’Sition* He rendered at crinoal moments valuable 

* services to he Government No Ind ail living has the 
^litibroken record F^audit Malgviyaji has ol service 

rendered with ft ilngle-miririr-dness* noto f ten to be bund 
lh m|n. The Government luve therefore lost au ally 
tirhom they will never be able to replace J hope that 
Ypiflhdttjj and his compa'-ions wll now dt v >te their 
ftirrgy t »'the popular work that awaits them. They 

will soon discover as u any have done that ih* r-al 
"Work can only be done outride the legislatures. They 
Writ b$ good only when they are *>o fa?dm ned ns to 

Y tcg»atef real pubi c opinion, not that of certain fTuiips 
tir classes. They oie positivtly harmful .when they are 
tp manipulated as merely to give eftc-t tfo the official 
■drillf For the tim# being therefore servants of the 

have to forge wind ions and create a public 
4%!^ bn that will oot be flouted. 

Vicious Insinuation 
M. B, writes Rs follows; 1 
** P^W* you ‘knot* that in the Legislative 
Assembly oo Ian. 28, a re$o’u ; Hbn was passed, 
spite of ofl}c%rdp0O9tt»ph r recommending that the 
" IQoVer^ revive the competitive entrance 

; ixsm4tiadoh for officers of the Indiha Medical Service, 

-* ilhe examination for thife purpose to be held 
■ ^/Ift’Ojpettrreatiy H England wndTmia. The Government 
^CoufeVded that the time for Revival of examination 

V , bad not yet been reached. The examination referred* 

^ hto been in abeyance since 1915/candidates at 
** ' ^esent being selected after interview by a committee 
“pdktfd ,#o]T tto'phr|»^ : ■ - ,v - > "V/ ; ‘.i A 





u In connection with the above 
the revival of the competitive examination fofr ttoO'Y/ 
L M. S., the Lancet, a leading medical journal • 
of London, in its edition dated 8th hlarcb 193® A 
(page 531 ) has made the following observation: i 
‘Whatever political agitators may say and in spite ■ 
of the growth of medical education in India, that 
country will need British doctors for a long time A 
to come. Even Mr. Gandhi (who was himself 
operated by a British surgeon in the I. -Mi :$.) 
would probably admit the truth of this statement*' 

“So far as 1 know you were operated by the: A 
Civil Surgeon of Poona while you were a prUoher 
in jail. But the insinuation seems to to that you 
preferred to be operated by a British I. M. S. 
officer, because he was more capable. 

“ A statement from you on this point is desirable,? 

The insinuation made by the writer in the.LrwceJ 
is baseless and vicious. At the time the operation was 
performed I was certainly a prisoner, but I was given 
the choice of having my owfl surgeon to perform the 
operation. I did not distrust Col. Maddock, the 
British surgeon referred to, and the late Dr. Dalai and 
Dr. Jivaraj Mehta (my surgeon and physician respectively) 
not having arrived in time, the operation was performed 
by Col. Maddock, whose care and attention I have acknow¬ 
ledged more than once. I have uever felt the dearth 
of Indian surgeons or physician* of the highest calibre. 
Indeed, l bave sept several of my European friend* to 
Indian surgeons and physicians and they have derived full 
benefit Jrom the skill of these Indian medical mert. It 
u in military science alone, thanks to ihe-Bnlish policy, 
that India perhaps stands in need of assignee from 
European instructors. But, so far as I am aware, in 
every other department, if the British wthdrevf !n<to 
could be self-contained without the slightest difficulty, 
and that in spite of open or veiled obstruction frm 

the ruling cas'e._ M. K> G* 

Sections applied to S^tyavr^hie 
The Bombay Salt Act; See, 47; Whoever mcomttvfcu* 
tion of this Act or of any rule or order made under this 
Act, or of any license or permit obtained under this A r t,rf 
(a) manufactures, remove* or trau?ports sab; or 
(/;) excavates, apllects or removes c^iuraJAaU, 
or sal-earfh; 

acd whoever-*— V 

(c) except in the exerc^e of Some power Of the A 
discharge of some duty conferred or imposed 'upon ; A*i 
him under this Act or any other enactment at 4ba. YA 
time in force, receives, or is in possession of> ■< 
or without lawful excuse, retains 'contraband A *'-/■ 

knowing or having reason to believe the sarne^' to - A ■ 
be contraband salt; ! A r 

shall for every such offence be punished lift Q&'+h 
which may extend to five hundred rfcpetfit, or ilffy ;a 
imprisonment for a tend which may 1 extend to Ijlti:’ y;V 
niontbs, or with both.' ' ; , ,’ {■; 

Sec . hi I, p; tr.: Whoem^ts ih^ 
an offence by tbe public geneikDsf' or by" atiy 
class Of persons exceeding ten, shall be 'p^i^ted^wi^-v, 
imprisoomedt df either descriptions fdr a term- i^iiWb 
extend' to tbVee ^eatl, v or 6r 5^riith^ 

Sec, 143 h A ’ C.'; Y^Vhtto,vnt‘ ; ; is a '‘'meal 

“* l '“- *" ,v "" 

jJtMn 


ik#e.nt>ly’, sKttll ,'Wr 

, imeat of 

moi^Jaa bi ifeje, w*^i 

v-S’- Si s ' s ‘ s ’■ ' l 4 S 1 ’.l 'V;-‘ ....’V '.'4 .«f ofl 
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: ;§;~ :*•: - ‘Yours Truly’ 

' ' • (By J. C Kumarappa) 

,f ' *’ to Reuter, a little white ago Lt.-Col. 

$tif Godfrey Dalrymple-White asked Mr. Berm to suggest 
to the Viceroy not to sign himself ‘Yours Truly, 1 
writing to ; .-Gandhiji. Mr. Benn is reported to 
have characterised this suggestion as 'a piece of 
{Apertioence.’ This bureaucratic impertinence is a 
matter of every day occurrence in * India where the 
*£ivil * Servants do not realise their position as public 
s^yaot? and have been till now lording it over the 
klodbearted forbearing Indian taxpayer. 

/ Not long ago I had the 'honour* of an interview 
With no less a personage than a District Collector and 
before bringing our discussion to a close 1 placed 
before him the memorandum written in the third 
person by his clerk in reply to my letter asking for 
to interview. The following dialogue then took place: 

K* I have written two letters to you and on both 
Occasions I have received only memoranda from 
ybnr clerk. There must be some mistake on the part 
of yoar clerk, as I hardly think any one could be so 
df$eourttous as to reply a letter by a memorandum. 

Collector: (Looking at: the memorandum) Oh! 
Wm is quite all right. There is nothing discourteous 
to this. This is the u^ual foim in this office. 

K. I arn very surprised to bear that. No business 
man would ever dream of doing such a thing, 

C. This office does not follow business practice. 

K. I realise that only too well. It is a pity and 
a sad confession. 

C. They follow the same form in military offices too. 

K- T never realised I was a soldier nor that the 
Government of India was in military occupation of 
thto country. No jone will ever think of going to a 
Military Department to learn manners. Though one 
may not expect civility from a Military officer, is it 
too much to expect a 1 Civilian * to be civil? 

C. I maintain there is Nothing wrong in this and I 
do not tool there is any discourtesy involved in sending 
& memorandum. 

JE, Are you perfectly certain of it ? 

^5/Yes; 

/ K* Tbeh, if It is fill the same te you, you will 
only get memoranda from me in future* 

.a, Well, I do not mind; but we have never received 
from the public* 

K. Neither have I received any from officials, I 
baVe bad dealingsr with the Government both in England 
Mi in Bombay but never before with a rooifusd ofTicfe 
toW#' to riding roughshod over ignorant villagers, 

hot doing it in Eaglaqd does not moan it 
(Or us to do so. 

t; i J sft&fiose you have been in India long enough 
the .manners of English society. Perhaps you 
' .-'piy'tyrtftrrt that this fo(tp of memotaoduta in the third 
U’ tfsiually used ia England for maid servants, 
/fr You tnow that all formal invitatioaa are issued 
third person and it is considered the proper thing. 
You also know that »U fortnal invitations must be 
df ,or\#eclin*<j in , the third person. There is 
,geotlp m ap ' is expected .to' reciprocate 

' $ j 

i. V° a . thafagbt w^. were' trearftolf you 

nvto'.to 1 ' P^^^IlaptoA' s . 
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K, I should feel insulted if you placed me on the 7 
same footing as a Deputy Collector. He is your 
subordinate. I am not your subordinate. I wish I : 
could get you to understand my attitude, I am a ; 
member of the public and you are a public servant, • 
That is the position plainly. 1 am not asking for 
a position of equality with you but I am willing to 
grant you equality, 

C. I assure yju there is no discrimination involved, 

K. You are' not conscious of it. Am I to take it 
that you make no distinction and send only memoranda 
to your superior officers also—dhe Commissioner and 
the Governor ? 

C. We have different forms for them—the official 
and demi-official forms. 

K. Then your assurauce has no meaning at all. 

C. This is the first protest of the kind l have had* 1 
1 shall issue instructions that in future all commuaica* 
lions to you should be in official or demi-official r 
form. 

K, \ou will have to be prepared for many topro 
shocKS and protests if you people do not wake Up 
soon 1 

i 

Everywhere else in the world the public servant to 
made to keep his place, as the faxpiyer to lira roast** 
who pays h’rn. In our country, for over a century^' 
the administrators do notask for their salaries but just 
take them by ‘ Certification/ or force if need be. He 
who controls the purse is the master. When we are 
only to express pious opinions to an impious Govern^ 
iu our Legislative bodies how can we be respected ? 
We have to got back the purse under our control if we 
would have our servants obey and respect us. 

A few days back. Sir George Rainy told the Legis* 
lative Assembly the story of a Scotchman who had a 
servant. One day, his servant, who had put in 40 years* 
service, was called by him and asked to leave the 
service as he was getting too old. The eervaat replied 
“If you don’t know you have got a good servant,, I 
know that I have got a good master/' How well the 
bureaucrats recognise a good master in the Indian 
public and hope io retain the ‘master* even at iho 
point uf the swutd. 

Unfortunately wa are not even in the position of 
that Scotchman who was even allowed to ask his 
servant to leav*. Recently one of rha ‘Masters’ was 
sent to jail for three m>ntiis for the audacity of 
‘preparing' to speak (whatever that may mran) 
.^against a ‘Servant's' orders. It is high time God 
saved us from our highly privileged but ‘most obedient;, 
servants'. 1 

[Sr. Kumarappa may be interested to know that,;, 
even Sarctar Val-abhbbai Patel recently fared no beutfr 
at iho hands of the same member of the ‘heaven-bom 
service'* He applied from Sabarmau jaii for certified , 
copies of papers iu his case, and the magistrate 
(S|t. Kumarappa's friend ) sent him a inenuranJum. 
But that is the least part of the story. The memotaa* 
dum was sigaed by a subordinate ‘for the District 
Magistrate’, who took good care to score out the 
formal ‘esquire’ after the Sardar's name, typed at ,tbe 
,i. bottom of the memorandum by the office typist* How 
Could the great ‘Sahib 1 afford to become ft gentleman 
gt the dictation of a poor typist ? ,M. D.] 
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The threatened bat* after all happened. I congra¬ 
tulate the Government on having commenced arrests in 
tjfybt earnest of salt tax registers at least in Gujarat. 
Tbeybave arrested Sjt. Manilal Kothari and all his 
ebnfl|)^iio{i8 r so also Sjt, Amritlal Sheth and his 
conmefons» Dr, Chandulal Desai of Broach Sevashram 
aod^is companions. They have arrebted Darbar 
Sjt- Fulchand, Sjt, Ravisbankar the in’.repid 
who has weaned the biave but ignorant 
iof Kbeda from many an error. They have 
** Ramdas Gandhi, Keshavbbai Ganeshji, 
CWttthlal Pranshankar and others. All this the 
y Grthfeffcmeot had the right to do. But they had 

f to mht to do what they did today at the village 

miles from Dandi, The police tried by force 
tor eoatch salt from the civil resisters. This they 

had Do right to do, if they were representing a civilized 

Government. There was no provocation offered. The 
toofeters were not running away. Their names could 
have been taken. But they insulted these brave men 
4 through it the nation by touching their sacred 
(MkOOS without warrant and without just cause. One 
Of the registers by name Ukabhai Rama of Bardoli 
'v%as slightly injured on the wrist. I admit that the 
police weat unarmed to the scene of action. They 
will probably admit that there never was the slightest 
Occasion for carrying arms. For the people were 
obviously and absolutely peaceful, nevertheless this 
■ laying hands on the people for the purpose of seizing 
, ths tilt they were carrying was morally wrong and 
, even wrong I fancy according to English common law. 
But I do not know what powers are given by a statute 
that makes a crime of undefined cowardice. 

TUI* first drawing of blood, however little, brought 
down practically the whole of the village to the scene. 
Women were just yet to take no part in tbc act of 
dvH disobedience, nor were the men of the village 
expected as yet to do so. But they, men and women 
(same with babes in arms), immediately they heard'that 
•alt was being forcibly seized and that one of the 
volunteers was injured, rushed out, and men on one 
aide add Women on the other descended to the channel 
and began to dig out the salt. As soon as 1 heard of 
ijut attempt at forcible seizure from the persons of the 
Monday being my day of silence, I wrote on 
It decs of paper that Shrimatl Sarojini Devi and 
, SjfcJAbbas Tybji Should go, and if the police did not 
\ dasfet they should aUo dig out salt and challenge them 
’ to setae it from (heir hands. But I charitably assume 
that the police had seen their mistake before these 
friends reached ,th% Scene and bad not the heart to 
touch a whole vlflageful of people including women. 
The Satyagrabis, however, would not be satisfied 
' without my presence although I might not 

;fp0k. They wanted me evidently to see with my own 
/ 'ayes how they had behaved and with what zest the 
| village was participating in the struggle. •- 

Rama was brought to too with the salt 


•--- ; ->-t--—*— — • ,.v - •? ;." 

rescued. I went For me ft .was a soul-stirr ing wight 
The forcible seizure served, a good purpose. It brought 
life to the whole village. Nevertheless, for the Sake of 
the Government and for the sake of keeping tne salt 
war on the gentlemanly plane, I wish this ugly incident 
had not happened, 

Legal procedure may be a cumbersome business for 
the Government. But since they have begun well led * 
them not end ill. Let ft bp a. pure trial of strength 
between them and the people. If they will resort to 
terrorism and if I am not mistaken, they Will find 
the people, men as well as women, ready for Qny 
ordeal they may prepare for them. Salt in the 
hands of Satyagrahis represents the honour of the 
nation. It cannot be yielded up except to force that 
will break the hand to pieces. Ukabhai as be was 
describing the action of the police said, ‘ God gives 
strength to a Satyagrahi to defend what is entrusted to 
him.' Let the people defend the salt in their possession 
till they break in the attempt; but they should do so 
without malice, without anger, without an angry word. 
The police have the easiest way open to them of taking 
possession of the salt. Let thorn arrest the civil resisters, 
and they can take possession of the salt for they 
have possession of their persona. But It can becotpe 
forfeit only after conviction, n0t before. 

m. k. a 

— And Brutal 


to Gandhjji's article appears to 
view of the fact that at every 
news becomes stale. Sjt. Manilal 


Postscript 

A postscript 
be necessary in 
hour the last 
Kothari, for instance, was attested with his 55 com¬ 

panions, but the companions were detained for three or 
four hours and let off after the salr in their possession 
had been seized. How many of Dr. Chaodulal'i 

companions have been arrested is not definitely know a. 
The rest of the news requires to be considerably 
supplemented, but the reader will find the details in the 
‘ Weekly War News.' The salt war baa definitely 

gone far beyond the gentlemanly plane, so far at 

Government are concerned. In the Kbeda district the 
District Magistrate who has already attained botortety 
for having applied the 'goonda* Section of the 

Police Act to Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel baa given 

savage and vindictive sentences to idols of the people 
like Datbsrsabob and Sjt. Gokuldas Talati (be 

oldest member of the Nadiad bar and fondly 

called by all the people of the district ' Bapujt'. 

They with their 14 companions were taken to 

jail handcuffed in pairs, their arms securely fastened 
with ropes, and have now been given the ordinary ' 
convicts' clothing and placed amongst- the ordinary 

felons. The motive behind the savage sentences seemnfto 
be' obviously to give as much provocation as possible, fort- 
the thousands of men and women who gave them sdwl •« 
offs behaved in the most exemplary manner. In Virmn0m ■ -> 
salt was forcibly seized by three to four pelteen^a 
seizing a Satyagrahi bodily and tivefpotvirtog''. hkn, U/ 
Bat in Dholera, whets Sjt» Anuitlal Sheth was 
the policeman transgressed the bounds ohdec^py-'and/-"^ 
humanity in seizing (he salt, 'Daft Sz ty a g ahisr rightly 
refused to surrender; (ha salt ia.their possession 
tie.- police - brutatty sttbnk ■'tWitt ■ po' thsir 
5fractarod\ their : ihigs^ooee s^ ^oyerely bit 
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m* women from the village coaid not witness the 
Spectacle unmoved and hundreds flocked to the Satya- 
gmhts' camp for permission to collect contraband salt. 

This 16 all to the good. These three days of mass 
Civil disobedience throughout Gujarat and Bombay have 
proved that it can be undertaken without the slightest 
feat of vi6Ieoce» in spite of grave provocation. They 
have also proved that the people have everywhere 
risen to the occasion. They have* done what the 
volunteers did; they have purchased salt openly and 
defied the law and challenged the police to do their 
worst. Never in the history of our country was the 
potency of non-violence so effectively demonstrated. 
Long live Non-violence. 

M. D. 

A Brazen Lie 


The latest lie from the Government Publicity 
Bateau is reproduced below: 

“ In the current issue of Young India there is 
a note, headed ‘Dog in the Manger’, which declares 
that Government destroys the salt which it cannot 
eeU profitably* 'Maunds if not tons of salt are 
said to be destroyed on the Konkan coast and 
wherever there is a likelihood of natural salt being 
taken away by the people living in the neighbour¬ 
hood of such areas for their personal use, salt 
officers are posted for the sole purpose of carrying 
OQ destruction. Thus valuable national property is 
destroyed at national expense and salt takdp %ut 
from the mouths of the people. ’ 

“These statements are most misleading. Salt ‘ 
Which forms naturally is impure and its consumption 
by human beings is injurious to health. It contains 
dirt, magnesium sulphate and other chemicals which 
make its use undesirable. It is therefore destroyed 
not, as is suggested from wantonness, but in on!er 
to prevent the people eating it and becoming Ul. 
The salt which is prepared at the Government salt 
works under proper supervision is not injurious and 
la the only salt fit to eat, ” 


All this is nonsense pure and simple. To the best 
of my knowledge thousands of villagers on the West 
Coit^t of India do not use any salt other than natural 
salt* They have been doing so for years without any 
detriment to their health. Women of orthodox families, 
living in the villages on the coast use on Etiadathi 
■, days and days of partial fast this * natural ’ salt in 
preference to. salt from Government salt works 


‘Mrtlfeh they call ‘cultivated' salt, just as they u*e 
Xtt^ady gtown corn in preference to cultivated com on 
MOh days, la one year, according to my information, 
Ifca deposit of this natural salt near a village was from 
to thro? hundred ‘carts * (a 1 cart*, means 30 
; ; hliilhds) wish the result that some of the adventurous 
;<»rried on a lucrative trade in it. 

■ health department of the Government, or what- 
called, publishes weekly statistics of birth 
and the deaths are classified according to 
No death seems tq have yet been recorded 
usq of 1 natural' salt, nor does one know of 
hftvtog broWin ont as a result of 

be, calledtke, . direct ev ideace ; to 
Of tie Govenuaeot coatedtloo. 




Scientific and circumstantial evidence is equally uoanswer- 
able. What contains the injurious chemicals such as 
magnesium sulphate, potassium chloride and magnesium 
bromide is what is known as ' mother liquor 1 . Moot 
of these deliquescent salts are drained away before the 
process of evaporation is complete and there is certainly 
less likelihood of their presence in the snow white flakes 
of ‘natural* salt than in the much vaunted 'salt which 
is prepared at the Government salt works under proper 
supervision.’ This salt is often collected before the'mother 
liquor ' is completely drained away, and according to 
the Encyclopaedia Britannic a, 11 this salt which may 
contain up to 15% of impurities goes into commerce 
just a 9 it is.* Indeed the 'supervision* on these salt 
works is often so scanty that the impurities and dirt 
often make the Government salt unfit for hurtiaq 
consumption. It was not against the use of ‘natural: 
salt' that the Ahmedabad Municipality had to pass a 
resolution three years ago. The resolution warned 
Government and people against the import and use ol. 
the injurious Government salt from Kharaghoda which, 
the Municipality threatened to destroy wherever found. 

Section 47 which punishes among other things the 
excavation, collection or removal of contraband salt 
should have distinguished between good eatable salt* 
made in salt woiks and bad uneatable na'Ural salt. 
On the contrary it punishes alike him who 'manufactures, 
removes or transports salt* and him who 'excavates, 
collects or removes natural salt.’ Surely a poor wretch 
who collects and consumes ‘natural’ salt and gets 
ill deserves to bo sympathised with rather than brutally ' 
punished. The case law on contraband sail is full of 
cases where people were punished for collecting 'natural 
salt' legally appropriated, but there is np case of a 
man having been punished for collecting natural salt 
because it was injurious to health. The magistrate 
who tried and convicted the poor peasants in Bengal the 
other day saw no reason to let them off with a warn¬ 
ing that they should pot consume injurious ' natural' salt. 
Indeed if what the Government maintain is true, they 
should be held to have been culpably guilty all these 
years of having jeopardised, if not ruined, public health, 
inasmuch as this is the first time the public is 
informed of the injurious nature of 'natural* salt. It 
was their obvious duty in the interest of public health 
to have posted notices in all places where such natural 
salt accumulates warning the people against the use of 
this salt. On the contrary one only finds this scientific 
‘truth' or health 'instructionused in reply to an 
article condemning the monstrous salt law, and only for 
the purpose of buttressing up a false case, 

M. D. 

The Latest News H 

While golug to the press the new9 arrives that 
Sboth Jarnanalalji Bajaj has been sentenced to 2 years' 
rigorous imprisonment and Sjt. Gangadharrao Deshpaode 
of Karnatak has been arrested. 

Self-Restraint v. Self-Indulgence 

The fourth edition is now ready. In this edition 
there have been added two more articles and the paper 
U of better quality. Price Re. I. Packing and postage 1 
as. 2^. 

Copies can also be had from our Branch Office at 
Princess Street, Bombay* Manager^ Young Inditf 




The Immoral Foundation 

(By M. K. Gandhi) 

This Indian Empire was conceived in immorality, 
for it was to perpetuate the exploitation of India's 
resources that it wa* founded. The pages of history 
written by Englishmen amply prove the assertion 
that no /rand was considered too much, no force too 
frightful by Englishmen, to gain the end. There is 
perhaps not an inch of ground lawfully acquired by or 
for the British crown in India. 

The rule is nurtured by immoral means. English 
statesmen assure us that it is the British bayonet that 
keeps the Empire free from attack both from without 
and within. 

It is supported by revenues derived from immoral 
Sources.„■ I have sufficiently demonstrated the hideous 
Immorality because inhumanity of the salt tax. The 
immorality of the drink and drug revenue is self-demon¬ 
strated. 

The immorality of the land revenue is not self- 
‘ demonstrated. But those who have followed the 
Bttdoli agitation, who have studied the so-called revenue 
laws and their administration, cannot fail to perceive 
the immorality of the system, 1 call the revenue laws 
iO’C&lled because they give arbitrary powers to revenue 
Officers whose decisions are not subject to judicial 
control. This laud revenue, like the salt tax, presses 
most heavily upon the poor ryot whether under the ryot- 
MVari system or the permanent system. How it oppresses 
/ the peasant under the ryotwari system >ve saw in 
Bardoll and recently in Malar and Mehemedabad. The 
permanent settlement crushes the ryot moro than those 
affected by the ryotwnri system. That the ryot 
hlmaelf is partly to blame for his woes, I have no 
hesitation in admitting. But chat fact h irrelevant to 
4 the present consideration. There is no inherent or 
4 independent right belonging to ihe Stale to tax the 
land, whether it be considered to be the Slate property 
Or the individual's. The State has no more right to 
exact its toll from land under any circumstance 
thou tha owner of an ox has a fight to exact work 
frO#l it irrespective of its capacity. That there is a 
fctod of classification of land and some regulations 
about remissions &c. is no answer to the charge here 
made. Th* claim here made is that in the vast 
majority of cases the ryut is wholly unable to pay any 
tax, la shaping its taxation policy a wise State will 
always take no*e of the citizen’s habits customs and 
even his weaknesses. This Government had no time 
Mr auch consideration, It had its fixed minimum to 
exact any how; and so in the words of the late Lord 
Salisbury the lancet had to be applied where there was 
yet -fcnggblood to be drawn. 

So rtmch about some of the visible sources of 
revenue. The invisible sources are equally tainted if 
not much more so. ^The unconscionable forced inflation 
of the rupee has by a stroke of the pen drained India 
of millions. Th# favoured treatment of British cloth 
is * variety of unseen ways drains India of sixty 
crores of rupees annually; leaving behind partial 
onaavployment of the starving'millions.. 

Thus the Government trades upon our vices and . 
exacts payment by questionable methods principally 
from those who are least able to make it, 


■ ■ . ■■■■* t I ", 

There Is therefore no way; open to the 
to end a system whose vety''’foundations 
Let us therefore pray and work for tpe destruction's!' 
this demonstrably immoral system and fat; ending it 
take the boldest risks consistently with the uatkmai 
creed or policy (as the case may be) of non-violence. 

An English Friends Difficulty 

(Bv M. K. Gandhi) ' 

An English friend writes: v 

“I am a simple English citizen, anxious to a<jf 
justice and love mercy’ and represent thousands^ 
probably millions, of other men of the same kind 
who make up the English people, 

* 4, We look with alarm and regret on the develop* 
nrient of affairs in India. 

11 We do not understand the grounds of your 
extreme proceedings. From all we can learn you 
ate a man of patriotic spirit and want to do the 
right thing, but we doubt the wisdom of your action. 

11 To us India is a composite country sharply 
divided by the ‘caste 1 systejn, by religious differences, 
and by semi-independent and loyal kingdoms, which 
could by no moans be left to act together, without 
the most careful safeguards against civil strife or 
religious persecution, and which if left alone would 
soon be a chaos of conflicting forces. But we are 
anxious to do the right thing as the Government 
responsible for the welfare of the land. 

14 A mere political reform is quite useless 
unless it improves the lot of the people and removes 
any injustice from which they suffer and it appears 
to us that the British could do these things far 
better than a mixed Indian Government. 

11 The question is: ^hat is the injustice ftoni 
which they suffer? 

'* Are they too heavily taxed ? Arc the courts 
of justice unfair ? 

41 Do the British rulers act with tyranny ? 

“ Are there any monopolies which are unjust? 

“ Are the wages of the workers It&s than they 
would be under a native government ? or hours 
longer ? Could such a Government prevent the 
famines which afflict the country ? Or when they 
came relieve them so effectually ? 

11 All the talk nbbut Self-Government does pot 
affect us unless it is shewn that it would make Iba 
common people better and happier and the couiitry 
more prosperous. But so far as I know no 
authoritative statement has ever been made of the v 
wrongs (if any) from which India suffers, or 
reforms (non-political) which she desires, rnmCy 
I was lamenting our ignorance recently a frltod 
said, “Why not ask Mr. Gandhi ?* And that^la ^ 
what I am now doing." 

This letter is typical of the average good but iB*^ > 
informed Englishman. * ; v •« 

Take the 4 th paragraph. It betrays thi fajpfc 
with whkh Englishman are 
age. It does not occur to tbp that InAta 

herself will deal with the diffiCttItkw 
not see that* If 9 . 

With the dii|iculti$a but has, if anything, irutiieSt 
them, /With the profranaoTthn^ *h*T'sirn 
ba eolwGor 
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wfiaj don opt know that according to the testimony 
ttF Efcglteb historians the innumerable villages have 
Attained Unaffected by the difficulties mentioned by him 
and many tnore I can name. It should b© remembered 
India's J« a predominantly rural civilization. Before 
the devastating British occupation the seven hundred 
thousand villages of India were so mfiny self-contained 
republics. It was left for the marvellous organising 
British ability, used not for * the welfare of the land ’ 
a© the writer: imagines, but misused for its systematic 
exploitation, to disturb the placid and comparatively 


9. What India wants is Independence pure and 
simple. This need not exclude British help if Great 
Britain will lend it on India’s terms. 

I do not ask the friend to accept the categorical 
Statements made by me. I should be satisfied if my 
reply stimulates an impartial study of the charges made 
by me. There is ample literature on the subject. The 
volumes of Young In Ha will provide instructive reading. 
Let the English friends who will know the truth not 
summarily reject all Indian evidence. Surely we must 
know better what we feel and want. « 


happy life of the 'villager. Rulers have before now come 
Btad gone leaving thevse villages untouched and without 
leaving chaos behiud. Why should the disappearance of 
British rule result in chaos ? If the British people play 
the game, they will be expected to undo the great 
wrong they have done to India by rendering to free and 
Independent India such assistance as her free Government 
may Deed. If they will not play the game what need 
ft there for any Englishman to worry whether there 
ii chaos or concord after the end of British rule? 
Ruthless exploitation of lodia is too great a price to 
pay for securing the so-called orderly Government. 

; 1 have Do difficulty in agreeing with the writer that 
4 a mere political reform is quite useless unless it 
improves the lot of the people and removes any 
injustice from which they suffer/ But it is a fatal 
mistake to suppose, that 1 the British could do these 
things better than a mixed Indian Government/ 

English friends like the writer will better understand 
the nationalist position by the following answers to 
the very relevant questions he puts; 

1. The people are too heavily taxed as ba9 been 
main ained elsewhere in this very issue and as can be 
amply proved from authoritative sources. 

2. The courts have been proved to be unfair in 
political oases and in cases as between Indians aad 
Blitopeans, 

3. British rulers have been known repeatedly to 
rule with tyrant; y and almost Invariably to act 


1 he Risks of Civil Disobedience 

(By C. Rajaoopalachar ) 

Some disinterested friends as well as people of the 
other variety have expressed concern at the tendency of 
civil disobedience to create a spirit of lawlessness. 
How can it be good, they ask, to teach people the 
theory and practice of law-breaking ? You may U9e it 
dow against the British authority, but the seed sown 
will remain for all time and authority will find it 
difficult to build and maintain order and government, 
once this new cult of resistance spreads and takes 
root. 

The objpetion and the warning are perfectly 
legitimate. But the answer is equally plain and conclusive, 
that the evil is inevitable and therefore the objection 
must bo waived. 

Our slavery cannot be ended except in one of two 
ways. Armed revolt or civil resistance. Both involve 
daggers and risks. Those who still think that consti¬ 
tutional efforts, and Parliamentary methods will induce 
“he Bri’.Lh to withdraw from India or put us in such a 
relatively strong position as to make it possible for as 
to compel them to withdraw, have not understood the 
fundamental nature of the British domination in India. 
It is not a struggle for lndianisation of services, 
Tt is a hunger fight, an economic struggle, No 
constitutional agitation caa persuade England to give up 
her maiket or willingly accent conditions likely to end 
in such a ca'.amitv for her. After Lahore all cant has 


ftfTOj&ntly and in total disregard of Indian opinion. 

4, There are numerous unjust monopolies of which 
the salt monopoly is a glaring example. 

5. If by workers only city labour is meant, it is 

feipt a drop in the ocean of Indian humanity. Thi-y do 
ifiot more than twd million in all India, L e. f 

f$0th 6f the whole population- Moreover these are 
* IfrUftSb Institution. How they will fare under ah 

GMiv^risnient ir is difficult to foresee except 
tiufct fhejf will be better able to wrest justice from it 
from ah all powerful .alien Government that can 
-, f vdP^ t# boindifferent. In so far as the vast mass'of 
•, ijg ithe Indian villages are concerned, I 
• ‘Itfrjdtqlo, tod it has been proved in these pages, that 
"off now th*m they ever were* 
there is fairiino in th* land, it is a 
money, t. incapacity of the people to buy 
And the* cloth need. Under indigenous 

,.)^« 5 F 5 ||jj|aent therefore when ihe- spinning wheel is. 

oni need starve, foi want of money as they 
\ --ItodaS 1 .;.because they are unemployed for at least four 

have beep enunjetrated in my 
/published ia these ptyjes,. ‘ ( / f , 






been giv^u up by British politicians. The British 
motive for remaining in India has withiu the last three 
months repeatedly been laid absolutely bare. If conati- 
tutionnli^s will not barn the Jesson even now, theirs 
is a hopeless case of incurability. 

Persuasion in the ordinary way, without taking risks 
of any kind, being out of the question* there is no 
alternative to compulsion. How shall we compel? If 
mahatma Gandhi had not invented, verified and per- * 
fected the principle of civil disobedience as applied to 
national issues, the situation would have resolved itself 
Into utter despair. But now every child knowsHthat 
civil revolt is available as an efficient method of 
compulsion. 

Civil revolt however is not easier thau armed revolt, 
though the one is possible and the other may not be 
possible at all. Neither is civil revolt unattended with 
risks jir-n as much as armed revolt must entail. The 
umvethnl Jaw of conservation of energy applies here. 
You cannot fight and win Independence except by 
developing forces, which at the end of the struggle 
riiU&£ remain for good or evil ev^n after fulfilling their 
flrtt function. If we raise an army to fight foreign 
cmdfcles or to free our country from foreign domination, 
Wach- 'the art of efficient murder and organised 
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violence. The Armies, and the principle and practice 
of violence mitet remain even after the enemy is repelled 
or the conqueror expelled* But nations have never 

thought it for trfat reason inexpedient to raise, train and 
keep armies of defence. They have not deemed the 
risks of mutiny, civil Strife or militarism a reason to 
prefer to continue in silvery or to tender submission 
to an invader. If instead of raising an armed force, 
we organise civil resistance, wo take the risk that the 
forces that we raise and the strength that we develop 
• must similarly continue to exist and may find expression 
even after we have done with them in Ihe immediate 
woi\t Wore us. 

. Armrd resistance gives a lease of life to violence 
and inurdcr. Civil resistance gives a lease of life to 
civil Jaw-breaking. Put it is a necessary evil. We 
cannot liberate ourselves without taking one or the 
other risk. Precious things must be paid for. Those 
who do not want violence or law-breaking of any kind 
may s*how us some other way that involves no evl 
consequences or risks whatever. They cannot ask us 
to sit quiet, dreaming that England will agree to 
tetire as a result of much talking. 

Weekly War News 

Surat: Gnndhiji and his party marched to the coast, 
had a bath in Ihe sm, and collected contraband salt on 
the morning of the 6th. They also manufactured salt 
,by boiling sea water. A large quantity of salt was 
forcibly seized, but later a large quantity was sold or 
distributed in the village Dandi. There were no arrests 
on the 6ib. On the 7th. Sjt. Kikubhai Desai, Professor 
Gujarat Vidyapitta, who was in charge of a party of 
Bardoli volunteers, was arrested, also Dr. Manubhai. 

Bhimrad was another centre of operations four miles 
{com Surat where Sji. ttamdas Gaudhi and Keshavji 
Gaoeshji led several batches. Both of them were 
arrested with three other workers Sjis. Cbimanlal Bhatt, 
Jdukanji Bhanabhai, and Bhimbhai Vasi. All 
Were sentenced to fi months* rigorou* imprisonment, under 
Sec. 47 Salt Act. 

Broach : Dr. Chandulal with 21 volunteers were 
arrested at Vedach (hi Broach) on the 7th. Dr. Chandulal 
was tried under section 117 I. P. C. and sentenced to 
2 years’ rigorous imprisonment. 

Kheda: Parbarmheb Gopahlas, Sjts. Goku 1 das Tahiti, 
Ravishankar V T yas, Ravjibhai Maoibhai, Amhalal Bajibbai, 
Jayshaukar Mehta, Tapishankar Naruttam, Shantilal Shah, 
Hariicd Manilal, Chhotalal Vyas, Ashabliai Lullubbai, 

1 - Ch&tirhhai Hatlubhai, Uhvarbhai Babaibhai, Harilal 
Manilal Bhatt, Manekla'i Modi, Manabbai Gandhi and 
Kanchaolol Paid were nil arrested or the oth. Darbar- 
6Ahf|> and Sjts. Talati, Havjibhai Patel and Amhalal 
Bajibhai were all triesl for offences under Sec. 
117 (I.P. C.) and convicted and sentenced lo 2 years 
and 6 weeks’ rigorous imprisonment, the last getting 
additional four months instead of six weeks as the 
fine in bis case was K*. 300 and Rs. 200 iocasaof rest,. 
$)t, RavisbamkGr Vyms> Sjt.Chhotalal Vyas and Sjt. Fulchand 
Jfcapuit Shah also got 2 years and three months* rigorous 
imprisonment under the same section. Sjts. Tapishankaf 
- Bhavt, Hardal Bhatt, Jesbankar Mehta and Shantilal 
Shell were convicted and sentenced under Section 47 (h) 
of ihe Salt Act to 2 months’ rigorous imprisonment atuji 
Rs. 50 fine and 15 days imprisonment in default. 
Sjt. Ashabhai Lallubbai was convicted a&d genten^d 


under Sections 3fi0 and U4 I. P. C. t# 2 years’ 
imprisonment and Rs. 500 fine* Sjts* Chatur bhid Hathibh^i 
and Ishvarbhai Babarbhai were tried adder Section 341 
I. P. C. and sentenced to 1 month’s simple imprisdnmettl 
and Rs.50 fine. All the convicts* including the Parhw- 
saheb f werc brought handcuffed to Sabarmati Central Prison* 

Ahmedabad: The Gujarat Provincial Congress 
Committee organised sale of contraband salt in the city. 

90 volunteers in all sold 1,050 one lota packets of contra* 
band salt, proceeds of sale amounting to Rs. 898-15^ 
The captain* of the different batches, Dr. Haripraead, 
Sjt. Sarabhai Chhotabhai Parikh, Sjt. Rohit Mehta, 
Secretary of the local Youth League, and Sjt. Chandulal 
Dalai, a responsible officer of the local Municipality, were 
arrested and tried under different sections. Dr. Hariprasad 
and Sjt. Rohit Mehta were tried for offences under J43 
I. P. C. and sentenced to three months’simple imFriioumeot 
and a fine of Rs. 100. They also got one month'* 
additional simple imprisonment for violation of th# 
Salt Act. Sjts. Sarabhai Parikh and Chandulal Dalai wefd 
sentenced to 2 months’ simple imprisonment and a fine 
of Rs. 100, in default of fine to undergo one month's 
additional imprisonment. 

Sjts. Manilal Kothari and Arjunlal Lain were tried 
and sentenced to six months 1 simple imprisonment and 
Rs. 500 line uuder Sec. 47 Salt Ac*. Sjt. Fulchand Shah 
was tried under Section 143 I. P. C. and sentenced to 
6 months’ rigorous imprisonment. 

Sjt. Amritlal Sheth of Saurastra, an ex-M. L. C. 
has been arrested and sentenced to 24 years’ simple 
imprisonment. 

Bombay: The Bombay Suburban Congress Com¬ 
mittee organised manufacture of contraband salt at 

Vile Parle. 

Slieth Jamqalalji, member of the Working Committee 
of the Congress and President of the Vile Faria 

Satyagraha Camp, and Sjts. Kishorlal -Mashruvala and 
Gokulbhai Bhatt were arrested under 117 I. P. C. and 
47 Salt Act. Salt utensils used in the manufacture 
were confiscated and salt pans were destroyed. 

Mr. K. F. Narirnao, President of the Bombay Provincial 
Congress Committee was arrested and sentenced to 1 
month’s simple imf.risonmei>t 

Delhi: Salt was manufactured outside the city in 
the presence of the police. Some salt was confiscated^ 
but the greater part was sold in the city during th# 
evening. 15,000 people attended a meeting in the 
evening at which Pandit Malaviya strongly appealed 
for a foreign cloth baycoit and purchased contraband salt. 

Pandit Indra has been convicted and sentenced 

to 9 months’ simple imprisonment for sedition. Lata 
Sbyamlal of Rohtak has been arrested under Sec. 1&4/L 
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Untouchability 


( By M. K. Gandhi ) 

As in the matter of Hindu-Muslim Unity so has 
there been "misrepresentation in the matter of untouch- 
ftbility. It has been stated that I am sacrificing the 
interest of the untouchables for the sake of Swaraj. 

I know that the lacs of ‘untouchables* will not believe 
any such thing of me. Forme just as there is no 
Swaraj without communal unity, so is there no Swaraj 
without the removal of untouchability. But what I do 
fee! is that without Swaraj there will bo neither 
communal unity nor removal of untouchability. Ha 
who runs may see that it is to the interest of the 
ruling caste to keep up the divisions among us. That 
caste fe no more interested in Hindus and Musalmans 
coming together than in the removal of untouchability. 

In examining the sources of revenue I endeavoured 
the other day to show how the Government was built 
on an immoral foundation. Even so has it built itself 
upon our weaknesses and our vices. 

Take the disgraceful Nasik quarrel. The Government 
knows that the Sanatanista are in the wrong. But 
what has it done ? Because they represent a powerful 
interest, the untouchables have been sacrificed. It wa3 
Open to the authorities to get together the Sanatauists 
and reason with them. It was open to them to reason 
WHfc the 4 untouchables 1 and ask them not to precipitate 
& fight. But this required an impartial inmd, dis- 
Ifttetestedness. But the Government is not disinterested. 
It rejoices to see the parties quarrel then side with 
the strongest. I know that many good-natured but 
Ig&Qttnt Englishmen will cavil at this opinion. I can 
only tell them that it is based cm everyday experience, 

I da not suggest that every time the action is deliberate, 
‘Might la right,' 'divide and rule' have become the 
daily routine of the official world. 

Such being my deep conviction, I would bo wrong-' 
fog the minorities and wronging the 'untouchables’ if 
I stopped the progress towards Swaraj by inaction. I 
hold that m soon as we have realised the power that 
fe lying dormant in everyone of us, that very moment, 
fi' we shall be free and we shall feel the glow of real 
> unity and the 4 untouchables ’ will also feel an accession 
hf power. 

^ Let it be understood T that everywhere the bands 
gf civil resisters contain Musalmans, members of other 
v -'tam® aa also untouchables, ba these 6vet so few. The 
V t tis that the foundations of Swaraj are being laid 
> by those who regard communal unity, equality of 
tad opportunity fu*J removal of uutouch^bility 


Let the 1 untouchable' brethren not be lured from the 
common goal because it was the presence of English¬ 
men that stimulated Hindu thought and brought to the 
4 untouchables ’ a sense of their rights. The fact is there. 
But the English did not descend upon India with any 
such benevolent motive. Their civilization or rather 
the western civilization does not recognise distinctions 
in the manner decayed Hinduism doe9. We could have 
profited by this excellence of theirs withouthaving the 
infliction of their rule. My indictment is not against 
the English as men, it is against Englishmen as the 
ruling caste. As men they are as good a9 we. In 
some respects they are better, in some others they may 
be worse. But as rulers they are highly undesirable. 
As rulers they can do, have done, no good to any of 
us. They have pandered to, and accentuated, our vices. 
And as we have developed the inferiority complex, their 
contact demoralises us. I have watched ourselves 
?<cting one way in their presence, another way behind 
their backs. This is an unmanly and unmanning 
process; it is unnatural. 1 The tallest of us 1 said 
Gokhale. ‘has to bend before them.' When they come 
to their senses, they too will realise that their rule has 
no les9 debased them than us. 

Now a word to the 4 untouchables. 4 1 have advised 
them aud 1 repeat the advice that it is wholly 
unnecessary for them to seek to force entry into the 
orthodox temples even through the method of SaLyagraha. 
It is the duty of the 4 touchable 1 Hindus to secure for 
the * untouchables * the freedom of the temples. It ift for 
the ‘touchables’ to offer Satyagraha when the time is ripe. 
The ‘untouchables’ know that the Congress has appointed 
with Jamnalaiji as the head a committee for that very 
purpose. They know that very great progress has been 
made in the matter of removal of untouchability, they 
know that all over India are to be found hundreds of 
well-known believing Hindus who will lay down their lives 
to remove untouchability. The reformers hold it to be 
their duty and penance to purge the Hindu society of 
the evil. Let the untouchables know that the vast 
majority of them are today engaged in this life 
and death struggle. If they realise the truth of the 
statements I have made, they will at least suspend the 
Satyagraha pending the struggle even if the 
whole mass of them will not join it as some of them 
have already done. The Hindu reformers have under¬ 
taken the work not as patrons, not to do the favour 
to the untouchables, certainly not to exploit them 
politically. They have undertaken the task, because their 
ebneeption of Hinduism peremptorily demands it. They 
have either to leave Hinduism or to make good the 
claim that untouchability is no part of it but that it 
is an excrescence to be rooted out, 
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Women in Conference 

The conference of woman on Sunday last at Dandi 
became a Congress ay / Jiad wanted it to be. Thanks 
to the Government prohibition against tlfe Baroda 
territory cars pjying between Navasari and Dandi, many 
bad walked the full 12rmiles to Dandi. The following 
resolutions were unanimously adopted; 

V 1 

This conference of the women of Gujarat assembled 
at Dandi on 13th April 1930 having heard Gnndhiji, 
resolves that the women assembled will picket liquor 
and toddy shops of Gujarat and appeal to the shop 
keepers and the shoj>goers from plying their trade or 
drinking intoxicating liquors as the case may be, and 
will similarly picket foreign cloth shops and appeal to 
the dealers and the buyers to desist from tbo practice 
Of dealing in or buying foreign cloth as the case tnay be. 

2 

This conference is of opinion that boycott of for¬ 
eign cloth Js possible only through Khadi and therefore 
th© Women assembled resolve henceforth to use Khadi 
only and will so far as possible spin regularly and 
will learn all the previous processes and preach the 
massage of Khadi among their neighbours, teach them 

the processes up to spinning and encourage them to 

spin regularly, 

3 

This conference appoints the following Executive 
Cbrmnitteo with power to draw up a constitution and 
to amend it from time to time and add to their number. 

( Names will bo published in the next issue.) 

4 


Khadi and wear it, Already there is a,dearth of Khadi, 
Most of the Khadi workers are in the salt campaign. 
Therefore the production has suffered a temporary 
check. ‘^ 

But there need never be any dearth of cloth the 
moment the country gets disabused of the superstition 
that it must buy doth to cover its nakedness. It would 
be on a par with some one saying that we must starve 
if we cannot get Manchester or Delhi biscuits. Even 
as we cook our food and eat it so can we, if we but 
will it, make our own cloth and wear it. We did it 
only a hundred years ago and we can relearn the trick 
now. All the vital processes are almost too simple to 
learn. At this supreme crisis, this turning point in the 
nation’s history, we must not hesitate and nurse idlenessi 
I do not need to resta j e the argument about our mills. 
Even if every mill were genuinely Swadeshi and even 
if all became patriotic, they could not supply all our , 
wants. Whichever way we look at it, whether we like 
it or not, wo cannot escape Khadi if we arc to achieve 
Independence through non-violenc means and if we are 
to achieve the boycott of foreign cloth on which we 
began concentration in 1920. 

Of men’s part in the boycott I have said enough In 
my speech which I unexpectedly delivered to the men 
who had come to Dandi. Relevant parts of this speech 
are reproduced elsewhere. Suffice it here to say that 
men will damage the movement, if they will meddle 
with women’s picketing wherever it is undertaken by 

them. M. K. G, 

Police conduct in Bombay 


This conference hopes that women all over Gujarat 
and the other provinces will tako up the movement 
initiated at this conference. 

I regard this extension of the Swaraj movement as 
of the highest importance. 1 need not reiterate the 
rgument already advanced in these pages. Mithubehn 
f has already commenced operations. She is not ihe 
& woman to let the grass grow under her feet. The idea 
is for twenty to twenty five women to go in one batch 
and plant tbesmelves near each liquor shoo and <’oine 
in personal contact with every \isitov to the liquor or 
toddy shops and wean *h ft rn from the habit. Thfr:y will 
also appeal to the shop-keepers to give up the immoral 
traffic and earn their livelihood through better means. 

Foreign cloth shops arc ta bo .'rented ia the same 
way as liquor shoos as. scon as there are enough 
trained women volunteers. Though the same committee 
will carry on ihe two boycotts it will necetsarily have 
two brauches. It wvi bo open to any women to offer hor 
services for only one branch cf work, nor js d necessary 
that every worker should belong to the Congress. Only, 
this must be cleat ly understood, that the work C put 
of the Congress programme and has tiemendous 
political results If it has nCo equally great moral and 
economic consequences. 

Those who will belong to the foreign edoth boycott 
branch should valine that without the constructive work 
of Khadi production the mere boycott will be a 
mischievous activity. Its very success without the 
production cf Khadi will prove the ruin of the naiioual 
movement of Independence. For the millions will take 
it Up in simple faith. But they will cutse us if they 
discover that they have no cloth to wear or the doth 
they can get is too dear for their putse. The formula 
therefore is; discard foreign cloth and make your own 


[The following is the. condensed translation of a' 
Hindi letter received by Gandbiji from Pandit Mukund 
Malaviya who was an eye-witness of the proceedings 1 
which resulted in the arrest of Sjts. Meherally, Abid 
Ali and Siddkjni. P. ] 

Yesterday at 5 F. M. about three hundred policemen 
accompanied by English and Indian Inspectors of police 
raided the Congress Mouse after first surrounding it on all 
sides. A Civilian officer also was with them. As soon 
as they appeared on the scene such Congress volunteers 
as were present formed a cordon round the salt 
pans below. The police party rushed upstairs and 
began to demolish the thirty two salt pans that bad 
been constructed on the roof ci the Congress House* 
The volunteers who *ried to follow them there were 
prevented from going upstairs by the police. Sjt. AWd 
Ali was the only person who was admitted then, only 
to be arrested. 

The work of demolishing the salt pOns, and the 
removal of the vessels used in the manufacture'of salt 
that had been seized and the drawing up of 
Partchxani a look about two hours. In the meantime 
the crowd of sympathisers and the volunteers beg&n fo 
swell, and soon ihe entire space round about tbd 
Congress House as also the road running round 4t 
were paclcrd to the overflowing. The crowd must have 
numbered at this time about 60 thousand. 

After thoWork of destruction upfivaits was <ivor the 
police party cama down and wabted fa enter thd office^ 
but found their way blocked by six lady voiunteem 
who, led by Shrimati Perinbai Captain, had ^plaptod 
themselves there■ nnd refused to budgeln spite of all 
the persuasion of the police. “Y&u may arrestusor 
do whatever you like. But you shall notpiafee w 
daaert our post of doty* " was took . jpnfy 
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arguments of the police. “You love your conntrj'* 
J Perinbeho to the English officers in tho course 

< of discussion, “similnry wc love ours and v/e shall 

do what we can to make it free. M When the police 
j found that their arguments were of no avail they 

began to push them aside by physical force. But 
unruffled by the police charge these brave ladies put 
■ up such firm resistance, that the police could mike no 
* impression on them for about ten minutes, and even 
when they were forced to fall back they contested their 
1 ground inch by inch. This lasted fur another 8 cr 10 

minutes. In the end however they were completely 

overpowered and the police made their way into tho 
office and the scaich began. 

The sight of this unequal but heroic contest bat- 
^een these six frail sisters and the burly police men who 
tried to overpower them by sheer brute force fired the 
enthusiasm o F the people outside to a feverish pimh. 

They saug national songs to cue: a rare the ladies 
and rent the sky by their shouts of Vande Mataram. 

A Parsi sister who was present ihere was so deeply 
moved that she began to clap her hands a,:d to banco 
in flq ecstasy of joy. But throughout this it mark able 
demonstration the euliro mass of people numbering no 
less than 60 thousand observed an exemplary seT res¬ 
traint and never once betrayed. tho slightest sign of dl 
will or anger. It was a most solemn and ir.'V'big 
spectacle indeed. 

The police search for contraband salt in the office 
having failed, they next turned their attention to the salt 
pans downstairs with a view to demolishing them. But 
A party of volunteers about 100 chocg ba.l already 
formed a cordon round them. The polka charg'd thc-m 
Again and again, but for half an hour all a'.tempts to 
bre^k through them and to reach tin* sal: pam proved 
unsuccessful. The vuluutcers Imre the ast ern I i s of the 
. police patiently and cheerfully, but refused to budg*; an 
irich. I myself was presear on the scene and 1 can 
testify that not a finger was raided in retaliation or 
self-defence, oor did the volunteers m their tern fry to 
pty&h back the police. They simply tfiood Uurr ground 
and maintained an unruffled culm, ftl the wip c-ix. 

I must not omit to mention Mis. Kambub'vi who 
also came in for her due share ol the rough handling 
during this tussle. The lirmnesx and courage which she 
displayed on the occasion was reallv admuabie. 

They took away Sjts. A bid Alb Mclie. A ,; and 
Sidiqui wiLh them The crowd tlten peacefully dispersed, 
I have sent you I his desciiplion of the incident i$ 
detail as I am sure that the orderliness and puree 
wl)ich the people displayed cn this cocaoi :r. in spite of 
\ ifoftir number? in the teeth of the gravest pcovocai on 
Would please you immensely. It would have been the 
J easiest thing for them to overpower the police, but 
"with an exemplary self-restraint they slocd aefide and 
Watched the unequal contest and not one person left 
place to reipfcica the cordon of valuntens. The 
f. ri^D*violencfl and the patience which they exhibited on this 
\ occasion was really such as to compel praise and fill 
the brightest hopes for the future. 

j >A$ u result of ft is incident a number of persons 
,y-' ; x;j^rdlsd‘' themselves as volunteers on tho spot. The 
pcpplaj enthusiasm continue? to swell and 

.fi . ; / •, „ 
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The Inhuman Tax 

Every now experience gained of the incidence of the 
sail: tax shows it to bo more inhuman than it appeared 
at first. Living and moving as I am in the midst of 
the salt area in Gujarat, I find that villages have 
been ruined because of the prohibition of salt manufac¬ 
ture by the villagers. The only use the people can 
make of the land is lo extract salt from it which 
nature deposits in abundaco from month to month. 
This was tlie poor mans staple industry in these parts. 
Now all this land lies fallow. Pandi itself has a tragic 
history. It is a beautiful seaside place.. It takes its name 
from the fact that it w;u a place for a diva dandi , i. e* a 
light hou«e. Now it is a deserted village. A European and 
then Indians tried against nature to reclaim the soil for 
cultivation. As I walk about tho otherwise beautiful 
peacegiving shore and listen for the heavenly music of 
the gentle waves, I see about me wasted human effort 
in Lh.fi shape of dilapidated embanked fields without 
a patch of vegetation. These very fields, immediately 
the Jm'eful sail monopoly is gone, will be valuable salt 
pans from which villagers will extract fresh, white 
apaiMing salt with.;ui much labour, and it will give them 
a living ?,‘j it did their ancestors. 

Mahadev l>esai has alrealy shown that the Government 
communique Inal ibis salt is injurious to health is a 
wwkid falfitlmcd. Iq spite of Hie inhuman regulations, 
die people round about this area have used none 
bid tho salt tha f ultimo provider here in abundance* 
Tliay do do 1 , seem to have fe'e any the worse for it. 
Tpouia-j-L all over this , area have been during the 
pc: t week e:;bng this salt with imoundy. J hear that 
in Kinkm. people have all these years used what they 
regard as Ewade.hi xdt in cuLtiadisiiueticri Co the taxed 
salt which they regard as ivhari cr foreign, although 
in die first iustrmve it was yielded by India’s 

i arth and sea-,. The recipe which I polish in 
this Lsue has been prepared by two careful men who 
have graduated iu science. According to it every house¬ 
hold can prepare its own salt without any expense 
whatsoever, One b jy has merely to fetch a lotalxA of 
salt wale: and it hm- merely to bo strained or filtered 
and nut ,xsr lie; fire in a shallow pan and treated 
ui accordance with th - wipe and the householders 

have every day's supply of sail: much cleaner and 
healthier than the Lsarkap’ or ‘foreign’ dirty sait lo 
be had ,n the ba/.aua fine salt Salyagraliis ( and 

they am to be counted in their 1cu» of thousands new) 
r: :t waslc a single, grain c \ Swadeshi salt. Law or 
no Jar/ th-nc L now uu excuse, for any one Lo 
cat the bv 4 .ir Tab. Swadeshi salt must be intro* 

d need even where litre are r.o salt beds. 

It can be easily Lao spoiled in small quantities from 
place to place. Let the Government prosecute tens of 
thoipand ot men and women or if limy dare, send their 
nfiiciai*) tc sia ch lliLr person^ and brutally force it 
from them Let thvf.i *ay : ‘The salt law allows it.* I 
have already shown that fine sail, regulations are ns 
i nil u in an as the ta\ itself. If the history of iha 
administration in die early cl.iges of these regulations 
were known, if v* .add be found that these inhuman 
regulations were as inhumanly administered in order 
to deprive the people of tucir natural calling and 
compel them to take the blood-stained sttrltari 
wdt Let the reader know that even palanquin* 





; bearing pardanathin women were searched In order to charges la our hare chests, we an»t scCtUtOi>t: : '" : ; 

i; prevent the transport of illicit salt. If today we have to ourselves to standing unmoved hi the facie cfcavalry 

bear hardships in the attempt to have this iniquitous or baton charges. I know that it % is easier saifftttan 

tax removed, we are hat doing a modicum of penance done. Nevertheless, I must say it if we are ever to 

- for Our past neglectvdhd shameful submission to the complete our training in mass non-violence. That mass i 

' impost. The reader ylll thus see that it is not merely non-violence Is a perfect possibility has been sufficiently 

the tax, heavy as if is, that is offensive. It has not one demonstrated during the past eight days. Mahadov Desai 

redeeming feature about it. The revenue it brings is not has given a realistic account of the brutal treatment*of 

the only cost to the nation. The cost to the nation is volunteers in the Dholera salt bed and the volunteers , 

probably twenty crores per year besides the loss of an suffering the brutality with meek heroism. What 

- equal amount of salt which is wantonly destroyed or thousands in Bombay did when the police acted with 

rashness and harshness if also with comparative 
considerateness can be studied from a condensed 
translation published elsewhere of a graphic description 
sent to me by Pandit Mukund Malaviya, His rejpotj; 
is in the main corroborated by Dahyabhai, Sardof 
Vallabhbhai’s son who was also an eyewitness. 

Perinbai and her companions'as also Kamaladavi acted 
with rare courage and calmness. But they would allow , 


prevented from being gathered. 


M. A G. 
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A Survey 


(By M. K. Gandhi ) 

4 ;.. 

■ The moss manifestation in Gujarat has exceeded all 
expectations. Bombay and its suburbs have done no 

/■ less. And the reports Slowly coming to me at this out 
of the way place from all over India are fully encourag- 
•- tag. It is the matter of the keenest joy to me to see 
"*■ Maharashtra united once more and Sjt. N. C. Keikar 
and his friends joining tbe struggle. Sjt. Kelkar's and 
Sjt. Aney’s resignations are events of great importance in 
the struggle. Bengal is the most tempestuous province 
in all India. It is pulsating with life. Its very factions 
are symptomatic of its great awakening. If Bengal 
responds in the right style it Is likely to over-shadow 
every other province. I do not know that any province, 
even Mahrashtra, can claim die credit that Bengal 
' can for voluntary sacrifice. If its emotional side is 
its weakness, It is also its greatest strength. It has the 
1 capacity for reckless abandon to non-violence, if such 
| nn of language is permissible. Sjt. Sen Gupta’s action 
in response to the wanton assault on the students' 
; meeting has evoked the sentiment above expressed. 
The sentence of Dr. Smash Bannarji and others pales 
Into insignificance before the possibilities of tbe move 

■ on the pant of the Bengal students and the. savage 
Counter move on the part of tbe police. I know what 
the Calcutta Commissioner of Police will say, if he 

' tee! these lines. I hear him saying 'But you do not 
know my BengalWell, I know his Bengal more 
than he ever will. His Bengal » tbe creation of the 
! Government. If the Government will cease to molest 
: Bengal and not keep India from her cherished goal, 


me to Bey that they would have done better to remain 
outside the venue of the men's fight For women to 
be in the midst of such danger as they put themselves 
lu was against the rule of chivalry. Any way that 
time is not yet Let them by all means manufacture 
salt in their thousands. But they may not remain 
deliberately in crowds which they know are likley to be 
charged. I have iu all humility suggested to them an 
exclusive field in which they are at liberty and are 
expected to show their best qualities. There is in 
that field enough scope for adventure and heroism. 

To revert, if then we are to stand the final heat of 
the battle, we must learn to Btand our ground in the 
face of cavalry or baton charges and allow ourselves 
to be trampled under horses’ hoofs or bruised with 
baton charges. An armed crowd would stand firm and 
retaliate if there were such charges. We, if we would 
learn the lesson of non-violence, should show greater 
courage by standing our ground without anger, without 
retaliation. Then a reincarnation of Dyer will find ua 
ready for receiving bullets in tbe bare breast. 

People have already begun to defend their salt pans. 

If we have evolved that sufficient amount of courage, 
it must be done methodically and regularly. A* soon 
as the police come to charge os and break through 
the living wall, women should, if the police gfve the 
opportunity, stand aside and let their men be wo u nded. 
They do so all the world over in armed conflict; fctf 
them do so in a conflict in which one party deliberately 
chooses to remain unarmed. . . j ,> ,■ "1 

When there are no men left to fight, the. . Mpta* 1 'gf’-'V'j 
free salt, if they have courage let them take 


Bengal will be as gentle as tbe greatest province of 
India. If Bengal is seething with the violent spirit, U 
te beqause 0 # her sufferings. 

But I expect Bengal’s Imagination to Come to her 
assistance and (jo realise that non-violence is the trump* 
card. All the suffering must be dedicated to the 
Goddess of Ahfewff. 

P' Sooa alter the Jallianwala. massacre, 1 used to., 
.express and reiterate the hope that next time in uo 
‘ part of . India must people run away on bullets being 
f discharged against them, and that they must receive them 
V ia their chests with,arms folded and yrfth courageCuh 
resignation. That testing time seems to b$ Coming 
Vaster than I had expected. Audi! vWi are fo train 


work deserted by men. But I have no doubt tfa&l 
will give a good account of themselves la. thl* eijAsgglta j 
I have already examined elsewhere the aratnfMlMdV^ 
that the police must - use force if people 
surrender .the contraband salt in their possession*" 

I would only remind' these critics that ptoft fatal | 
confirmed tblevds they ■ do tajt ’taint 
force except after they 

theta tap ,«tar«r. tf = 

, The property still temata# 

, ed the''* cowt s#^»'ftl» 'property i^,1fahl|v 
That fftarsalt 








:i^-V Presidents Reward 

: v''V ^® Pfwidetrt of the Congress has had bis laurels 
r'ttfheop, Fqr a telegram jast received from Pandit Motilalji 
- tolls me that Pandit Jawaharlal has been sentenced 
* Id sir, months simple imprisonment. Bat even a day’s 
\ ftupfisonniqpt of the nation's first servant is an affront 
offered to the whole nation. Through this imprisonment 
the Government have told us to do eur worst And the 
Wpret we can do is to invite more suffering upon 
- Ourselves. This can only be done by our intensifying the 
: campaign. Great as is the work being done by the 
youth of the country, I must confess that I am not 
m satisfied with the response from the students. They have 
not yet got self-confidence. They do not believe that 
Swaraj is coming soon. They do not realise that it i 9 
for them to anticipate its advent by simple faith an d 
anting upon it. But faith cannot be given by anybody. 

; It has to come from within. The country will watch 
tbe effect of Pandit jawaharlal’s incarceration upon the 
thousand* of students who are still hankering after 
degrees and diplomas M. K. G. 

Men’s Part 

[The following is a free rendering of extracts from 
my speech delivered before men just after the women’s 
conference at Dandi on 13th instant. M. K. G.] 

I have just finished the women’s conference. You 
will like to know what part we men may take in the 
women’s movement. In the first place we men may 
not meddle with the women’s picketing of liquor and 
foreign cloth shops. If we do, we are likely to make 
a hash of it as we did in 1921. We can assist them 
in a variety of ways. The two classes of picketirtg 
have been designed to provide them with a special and 
exclusive field of activity. We can help by making the 
acquaintance of liquor and toddy dealers and 
interviewing them personally and asking them to give 
up the traffic now that the nation is going through 
the throes of a new birth. One can help also by 
showing greater and more delicate respect towards over 
< women. Such general levelling up of the atmosphere 
will act upon the liquor dealer and also tbo„ foreign 
doth dealer and buyer and the drinker as neither 
wilt then be able to resist the appeal made to the heart 
by the gentle sex. In my opinion these are virtues in 
tfhicb women excel men. Ahimsa is preeminently sne^ 
i virtue. Woman exercises it naturally and intuitively 
' yvfcen man reaches it through a labourious analytic^ 
process. Women left to themselves are likely quicker to 
•each the goal than if we men were to meddle with 
their picketing though we may help them with advici and 
guidance whenever they need them. Dr. Sumant Mehtl 
and Sjt. Kanjibhai have already undertaken that task. 


hands, we men must approach the weavers and get 
them to weave it. This requites some organising in 
the beginning. But it will be do&e as soon as we have 
made Up our minds, as we have about the salt tax. 

No compulsion 

So much for what we may and ought to do. Now 
for what we may never do. I have complaints from 
correspondents in Bombay that the forcible seizing of 
foreign caps from other people’s heads has begun as 
happened in 1921. I do riot know to what extent this 
is true. But whatever the extent, it must not be 
repeated. We may not use compulsion even in ths 
matter of doing a good thing. Any compulsion will 
ruin the cause. I feel that we are within reach of the 
goal. But all the marvellous work done during this 
week of self-purification will be undone if the mover 
ment is vitiated by the introduction of compulsion* 
This is a movement of conversion, not of compulsion 
even of the tyrant. We^can offer Satyagraha against those 
whom we know a9 our friends or associates when they will 
not do a good thing or when they break promises. If 
you have the strength and the purity, you can offer 
Satyagraha, say by fasting, against your associates when 
they do not listen to a good thing. If I had the 
strength and the purity 1 should do so today against 
the nation. 1 confess *1 have not developed it to. the 
extent required. It is not a mechanical art. Something 
within you imijels you to it and then no one on earth 
can prevent you. I have no such impelling force as 
yet. If you have it, you can do it, I did it in 1921 when 
Bombay went mad. 1 did it in 1917 when the mill hands 
who had made a promise m the name of God were ’ 
about to break it in a moment of weakness. In each 
case the act was spontaneous and its effect was electrical* 
Effect of Compulsion 

But this was a process of conversion. The eaer* 
else of compulsion by our men simply unnerves mo, 
and unfits me for service. This time whafavsr 
happens, the struggle has to go on. There is no 
turning back. But that is one thing and my capacity 
for service is another. I can promise not to suspend 
the movement but I have no capacity for promising 
not to die or collapse through sickness or weakness 
during the struggle. I admit that I am utterly weak in 
the face of any violence on our part and when I hear of 
any such thing, a doctor examining my pulse would at 
once detect a ruffle in the heart beat. It really takas 
a few moments, a waiting on God for help before 
I regain the normal beat of the heart. I cannot ; help 
this weakness of mine. Rather do I nurse 
it. This sensitiveness keeps me fit for service and 


Jfcit there ia the constructive activity of the women, 
y* manufacture of Kbadi. This is an activity which 
^ tW assistance of every man, woman and child* 
toast all learn how to pick cotton, gin it, card it 
opto ft* There ate all easy processes easily learnt 
if We hive tbe will. It is no more difficult to learn 


true guidance and keeps me humble and ever reliant 
on God. He cmly knows when I may 
become so upset and disconcerted by some violent act of 
ours as to declare a perpetual or temporary fast. It 
ia the last weapon of a Satyagrahl against loved ones* 
If India continually takes resolutions in the name of 


: ft-la to cook or swim* Believe me there 
boycott of f6reign cloth* if we do not learn 
Kbadi in our homes. The problem of 
- probjotti pf everyone becom- 
IPttu**-v, Thia natural and universal 
of one elmple process solves the whole of 
H pEotta' 1 JMspiply!*' Ws epougb yrgavert 

ttWenougb .•ritof,;’"And , when. 


God about non-violence, Khadi, untouchability, 
communal unity' and wbat not and as often denies 
God by breaking them, — India that has in her 
infatuation for me made me a Mahattna, -*• I do not 
know when God within may provoke me to offer the 
final Satyagraha against her who baa loved me not 
wisely but too well. May the occasion never arise; but 
If it does, may God give me the strength and tho 
|bdty to undertake that worthed 
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First Week - 

A Glorious Week 

On the 13th of April ended the rpost glorious of 
all the national wcelce we had since J9J9. There have 
been numerous prosecutions, more numerous arrests, far 
more mimoaoim "jjetentiong, forcible seizures of salt, 
brutal and savage assaults on thn volunteers, and what 
not. But no breach of peace, no violence; in spite of 
the dismal prognostications of Lord Irwin’s advisers, 
loyalist papers and the handful of Liberals wise in 
their own conceit. Lord Peel was sure that Gandhi 
had failed, bad covered himself with ridicule 
- and that he himself knew that he had failed. 
Perhaps surer still were the men on the spot Lord 
Irwin, and his 11 experienced " advisers, that there 
could be no civil disobedience without violence. But 
’l Lord Peel is (f suppose) realising that it was he who 
i made himself ridiculous by. : his own foolish utterance 
and Lord Irwin is real Ling that he was misled by the 
jeremiads of his counsellors. Not only has there been 
no violence, but none in spite of the gravest provocation. 
What provocation could be graver than sending men 
as noble as Lord Irwin to jail handcuffed, and their 
( «.rnis fastened by ropes ? What provocation could bo 
more brutal than the manner in which salt was and ia 
being seized today in Delhi, Vi ram gam and Dholcra ? 
What more reckless than the removal, one by one, oF 
practically all the men on whom depends the peace of 
the country ? 

And there has been no violence in spite of the most 
deliberate and flagrant defiance of law. in Surat, in 
parts of Kaira, in Ahmedabad, the salt law may be 
said to be dead. Whole vilhagos in Surat District 
lying on the coast have collected, manufactured and 
Stored maunds and maugejs of ‘contraband" or Satya- 
grahi salt, Thousands of packets of this salt have 
be$n sold in the streets of Surat aod Ahmedabad, 
Nadktd, Arand, Broach, and in numerous taluka towns 
\£nd villages, without the least fear of consequences. In 
, v Ahmedabad the number of purchasers and sellers during 

* tbo week must have exceeded ten thousand. But to 
\ have a rough idea, on the 13 th the Provincial Congress 

.Committee opened a regular Salt Shop where maunds 
, Of Satyagrabi salt was sold, it was a sight : for the 

* Bods to see. The hours of sale were from 2 to 4 p. m. 

, Men and women came walking in the hot run, stood 

ouisjdo the premises in a queue, all giving their names 
nod addressee and receiving perur.ts to enable them to 
go Upstairs to purchase the bait, The pi ice was nil 
to as much as one cared to pay. There were a few 
> who paid nothing, but numerous people paid in the 
: smallest to the biggest copper coin. Tba result, was 
c 1101 purchasers ia two hours, the process of. the sale 
being Rs. 2(32-8-0. In ihe morning of the 13th at the 
tnoeiing which was held at 7 A. M* salt manufactured 
by Gandhiji wate sold ,to the highest bidder Dr. Karrnga 
ttrt Rs. '.‘600, and the mrc&t prominent among lbq_ citizens 
Were allowed to sell salt by auction at the game meot- 
L lag. Among them was the non-co-operating lawyer 
;■ S>t* Broker, Sjt, Swdtnin&rayan, M. L. C., Iinarcsaheb, 

>' Sjit Ranchhodbhai and Chaitauynpmsad, both millowners, 
v 5 municipal councillors* And two Indies,^daughters, of 
^itllowners* The proceeds of the $frle of Satyagrabi 
^ the week (including til* shop sale and 

; iuctiOa sale proceeds on the 13th) amounted to R&* 11,003*.; 


Nowhere in the world ba9 a law made eitbet by 
a properly constituted Government or by a thoroughly 
unconrtitutioual, alien Government like the Indian* been 
more peacefully and yet more defiantly dfaobeyfcd* And 
nowhere on anything like such a massive scale as during 
the national week in India, . 

Maintenance of 4 Law 1 
When there have been prosecutions galore, it Is 
dilTucult to analyse the countless follies and perversities 
and vindictive barbarities of the minions of the laWV 
I shall only confine myself to Bombay and Gujarat, 
The offence is the same in ail cases, and if there is a 
difference of degree, the one whose offence is the most 
serious is Gandhi ji himself. But whilst he is still free* 
Sjt. Nariman gets one month’s simple imprisonment at 
the hands of a Bombay magistrate, Sjt' Jamnilaljl 
gets two years' rigorous because he was tried in 
Bandra, Sjf. Manilal Kothari gets 6 months because 
he was tried in Viramgatn whilst Sjt. Amtitlal Sheth 
gets years as he was tried in Dholera (both places 
being in Ahmedabad District), Dr. Hariprasad gets only 
5 months * simple in Ahmedabad, whereas just a few 
miles from Ahmedabad, in Kaira, Darbarsaheb Gopaldas 
and his friends get 2 years 3 months’ rigorous 
imprisonment* plus the added honour of handcuffs and 
ropes and convicts' clothing aud what not. It does not 
depend on what 11 offence ” you committed, it depends on 
where you committed the “offence." If your aapira* 
lions were high you ought to have selected a placo 
like Kaira and not one like Ahmedabad where they let 
you off with light sentences. But unfortunately a 
Satyagrahi can neither defend himself nor ask for a 
transfer of the court! 

Aiul what a miserable salt law which prescribes no 
worse punishment than six months’ and a fine of 
Re. 500 ! So the Indian Penal Code had to he pressed 
into aid. Sections 117 and 143 have been the most 
handy. That allows good enough scope for giving 
condign punishment to hardened and redoubtable 
1 criminals ’ of the type of Jamualalji, Dr. Chandulal* 
Darbarsaheb and the like. And it serves a double 
purpose. Government know that the Salt Act fa 
doomed and that its going is a mere question of time* 
Wh:n it goes, all arrested under that Act would have 
to bo shot out of the prisons. Why take ,the Tfck qf 
letting Joo*e all the * criminals * on peaceful $odjfty and 
give them another opportunity to disturb the pe*cq! Sq 
they must be all sentenced under different sections <4 
the Penal Code. And then there is another safety ia 
these sections. ‘ The arch offender has been, kept free.* 
so they can argue before the British public MUt' 
bamboozle it; 1 because he just made an inane gestMfft 
to break the salt law; his misguided followers’, of 
whose names fortunately the British public is bHs&fulty. 
ignorant, ‘have been guilty of various acts fori Sttiich 
they have been punished under the criminal law of the 


laud.’ • .• i. .44...- 

Tbere are two sentences which' thro^w p njoft, hKfii.'’ 
light on the maintenance of “Iaf” to Ktiirifc.: AtfvftjMl/p 
Lallubhai is a stalwart worker Jfc the Kaha villages 
and a $mor to the . corrupt and evil-Tpinded pet^ 
officials Who'roan) the villages, Her® W' : 
village’ wberd fhert f^...;cot»plete ■ social’yboy^'^;^;^ 


Govorm^ept' sWVBjSRj. Tw.ofi the 
. hadbeen drafted^ 1 * 1: divide' 


•>'\ young indu isj 


did not know them. Later the poor woman got 
better iufqraled and she said she would not have sold 
thepota to those hirelings if she had known them. Asha- 
\ bhai went with her, she flung back the few coppers she had 
received for her pots and walked away with them, at 
tb« instance of Ashabhai. Well caught, Ashabhai 1 He 
was tried for abetment of theft and sentenced to 2 years" 
rigorous imprisonment. The public prosecutor said in 
the .course of his argument: ‘This man tias done much 
to paralyse the Government in villages, and therefore 
deserves a severe sentence/ Two volunteers simply 
: asked a villager not to clean the vessels of the 
Bttbnp&gistrate, They were sentenced to 1 \ months’ 
j imprisonment for the offence, 

i In spite of the best efforts to create chaos by 
means of this chaotic administration of the law, there 
ha* been unbreakable peace everywhere and greater 
detspiinatiou to prosecute the campaign. 

—And of 1 Order f 

The tall poppies may be disposed of; but what of 
the hordes who have successfully broken the law ? The 
maximum capacity of the jails in the Bombay Pesidency 
is not much over 12,000, but hew are they to find 
room for four limes the number ? A most perplexing 
puzzle. There were four alternatives open lo Govern¬ 
ment; (1) to cancel the Salt Law; (2) to enforce the 
law without reference to or respect for persons; (3) to 
Connive at the offence and to be guilty of ‘cowardice’ 
under the Salt Law; (4) to allow the officers and men 
to behave like brutes and dacoits. They have chosen 
the last course as the best under the circumstances. 
The reports received from various places give blood¬ 
curdling accounts from eyewitnesses of the inhumanities 
and brutalities practised in the name of law aud ordsr. 
Here is an excerpt from a Delhi letter: 

“ For two days we manufactured salt without 
any excessive show of force on tho part of the 
police. But on the third day our defiance proved 
too much for the police. Ten volunteers were 

wounded as the police tiled to wrest from our 
bucket of salt. Ou!v after they had 

belaboured us to their hearts’ content could they 
dfspoBsee uc cf our salt. . , . Among the wcended 
fiv$ were very seriously injured. They ha C been 
heavily belaboured on the chest and the abdomen. 
Tyb received severe injuries on their private pa r !s. 
I was gtavd/ concerned about their conditio a” 

; T wetit to Photer* myself. The English officers 

■ paid ft tribute to the ‘splendid behaviour’ of our 

*1 am sorry* I said, ‘that their splendid 
bifeivlabl* do£M not mako you behave yourself ‘Why? 

to say?’ asked one of them called 

You want me to describe your men’s 
odidu^t. They are behaving like brutes-’ said 1,. ‘Why 
say so?’ ‘If biting- is not brutal what else cm 
; ]fe£.t|at?’ ‘You seem to be misinformed,’ be said quietly, 

r&t»#,iftdded : Nothing beyond a few scratches and 

'WUwl,', like one usually receives in a football match.’ 
Af«rfhaU match indeed ! As the volunteers appeared 
MWn*' with their cherished possession, they were 
| desAied '^d. ayke i to surrender the salt* ‘No/ said 
iod the Sahibs ordetM the Kitla 
\' > job A • Seven of them" fell 

‘wjjypoAeef.vtHa^- :: r over^«ed '’after 


a hard struggle of seven minutes. His finger waA 
bleeding and I took him to Mr. Fletcher, ‘It is very 
unfortunate. I am sorry,’ he said. ‘But what else can 
happen if they don’t surrender easily/ ‘Is’nt it 
cowardly to let loose seven able-bodied policcmon on 
a lad of seventeen?' I asked him, ‘I am engaging 
such a large number of men to ensure the minimum of 
force i 1 he replied. The brutes were not satisfied with 
forcibly wrenching the salt from the volunteers* hands. 
They must add insult to injury. They forcibly 
put iu a handful of dust into their emptied hands! 
I returned to Ahmedabad and described the scene 
at a crowded meeting. The District Superintendent 
of Police sent three of his subordinates to assure 
me that the men at Dholera had strict orders not 
tn use violence and that he was ordering a special 
officer to see that no force was used. I was thankful 
for the assurance, and I took it as genuine, for in 
Ahmedabad where the police had dislocated the thumb 
of a volunteer, orders seemed to have been issued to 
allow the volunteers a free hand. Nevertheless I deputed 
Mr. Reynolds to see if the situation had improved. He 
saw the same unequal game—‘nine or ten police men 
vainly attempting to extract salt from the grasp of one 
little saryagrahi/ out he felt that the European officials 
there were not bent on frightfulness. On the morrow 
of bis return from Dholera, however, nothing short of 
frightful ness of the most bestial character took place 
there. Hundred* of volunteers offered Satyagraha and 
thousands of villagers joined them. This was mere 
than the minions could tolerate. “Eight to ten police 
men fell upon Ambalnd", says rhe report, which is 
corroborated by nccountr. given ny three independent 
witnesses; “They brutally pressed his testicles, struck 
him with fists on the chest and abdomen, pressed their 
finger nails on his neck, so much so that Ambalal fell 
senselesb. Mv Fletcher and others quietly witnessed 
the brutality. When he realised what had happened, 
he offned io carry him to the hospital. The volunteer? 
were loath Lj deliver their drive comrade to the 
mercies of tM‘ police and politely declined. We bore 
him to die Local Board hospital where after an hour 
and a ha’f Ambalal revived after an injection of 
strychnine. As soon as he regained consciousness, he 
said; ‘Where am I? I hope not iu a Government 
hospital. J Hava still :ny salt in my grasp. Please take 
me to the camp if this i> a Government hospital,” 

Accounts from Virangnm received, as we go to the 
press, provide equally harrowing details of inhuman 
tortures. But I reserve them for the next week, J 
shall say nothing about Bombay. Sjt. Mukund 
MaJuviya’s letter reproduced elsewhere speaks for itself. 

All honour to the'volunteers who are fighting this 
unequal bante. They are apparently being deprived of 
the privilege of going to jail But it is in their bravery 
aud grim determination to go through the brutalities and 
tortures perpetrated nn them, that India stands resurrected 
to day. Their meek and patient suffering has brought 
Swaraj visibly nearrr and their privilege to suffer for the 
motherland is one which our President who has escaped 
with a light sentence , will sure envy, M. D- 

Latest News 

Salt satyagraha vns started at 27 different centres 
in Bihar. 17 leading Satyagrahis including 1 ex-M.L.A. 
and 2 ex-M. L. C. were sentenced to 6 months’ to 2 
years* imprisonment. 8 leading Satyagrahi’s arc being 
tried under Sec. LOS 1. P. C. Swami Bhawani Dayal of 
$outb Africa has been sentenced to 2i years’ imprisonment 





Weekly War News 

Gujarat 

Surat: Sjt, Kikubhai Desai, a professor of Gujarat 
Vidyapith and Dr. Maaubbai Nayak ware convicted 
and sentenced to 1 year’s rigorous Imprisonment under 
117 I. P. C. Sjt. Kikubhai also got three months' 
rigorous imprisonment nnder Sec. 47 Salt Act, the 
Sentences to run concurrently. A Parsi Darbari Sadhu 
and Sjt. Manibhai Patel a snatak of Gujarat Vidyapith 
Were arrested at Aat and sentenced to 1 year's rigorous 
imprisonment each under 117 1 . P. C. Sjt.Behtam Mehta, 
a Parsi member of Bombay Youth League was arrested 
at Pinjarat a new salt centre and sentenced to 1 year's 
rigorous imprisonment under 117 I. P. C. Dr. C. G. Ghia 
President Chorasi Taluka Congress Committee has also 
been arrested under 117 I. P. C. 

Sjt. Mohanlal Pandya, Sjt. Nanubhai Desai, and 
Sjt Ishvarlal Chhotubhai were arrested on the 12th inst. 
while they were looking for a new salt centre near Bulsar. 

Broach : Sjt, Chhotalal Ghelabhai Gandhi was 
arrested at Ankleswar and sentenced to one year's 
rigorous imprisonment under Sec. 117 I. P. C. and his 
fwa volunteers were sentenced to pay a fine of Rs. 25 
each. None of them paid the fine but the police 
released them. Of the 21 volunteers arrested with Dr. 
Cbgndulal Desai, Sjts. Pralhad Manibhai Desa), Anand- 
Shankar Shivashankar, Magnalal Nagjibhai, Fakirbbai 
IMtQfebhai and Motibhai Girdharbhai were sentenced 
t0 S months’ rigorous imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 50, 
or One month's additional imprisonment in default, 
and others were relea^d- 

Sjt. Thakorlal Dayaram Thakkar, Sjt. Jashavantlal 
ftathabhai and a young boy were arrested for selling 
Contraband salt at Broach. Captains of Karjan volunteers 
Sjt.Chhatrasingh and Dhansingh were arrested and senten¬ 
ced to 1 month's and 2 months’ imprisonment respectively. 

Kited*: Sjt. Jivanlal Champaneria, Secretary Borsad 
i Ifaluka Congress Committee and a snatak of Gujarat 
^ Vtdygplth was sentenced to 2 years' rigorous imprison- 
v Client under Sec. 117 I, P. C. and Rs. 200 fine or 
no* month’s additional imprisonment in default. 

Sjt, Nagindas Parekh a professor of Gujarat Vldya- 
plth was sentenced to 9 months’ 6imple imprisonment 
And Rs. 50 fine, or six weeks’ additional imprisonment 
In default and Sjt. Prabhudas Thakkar, Secretary 
Mehemedabad Taluka Congress Committee, has been 
sentenced to one and a half- years' rigorous imprison- 
tnaat ted Rs. 100 fine, in default 3 months’ additional 
imprisonment, under Sec. 117 I. P. C. Sjt. Bhnilal 
Pranjl^andas a retired President of BorSad Municipality 
►wte sentenced to 1 year's rigorous imprisonment and 

Champaklal Secretary of Borsad Youth League waa 
sentenced to 6 months' Imprisonment under Sec. 117 I.P.C.* 
Sjt. Fulsinhii Dabhi a snatak of Gujarat Vidyapith was 
sentenced to 6 months 1 simple imprisonment under 117 
L P. C, 3jtf Narfcmhbhai Patel of Charotar Educational 
Society was sentenced to 6 months’ rigorous imprisonment 
and Rs. 206 fine* 01 the*® months' additional imprisonment 
In default, Sjt BtHkhabhai also from the same society to 
9 months' rigmous imprisonment and Rs. 200 fine, or 2 
months additional ill default, and Sjt. Bhagvapji to 15 
(tenths' rigorous Imprisonment and Rs. 300 fine, or 
4 ; hidnth$’ additional in default, 

Ahfltedabad; Sjt. Balwantrai Gopaljl Mehta wa$ 
tf^tod^ Dholera apd ^ote^epd to $. yeWs’ simple 

ilBWflsnWil Ufcltt ■ H, 

,iff?™ 1 a ; . . 

■ ■. >.: v ; 


• ' Sit Dahyabfiai Msoocbhai __. _„ .... 

Congress 

He got 2 years’ simple.. Sjt Nathalal Ha*c*Hiar 
rigorous and Rs. 200 fine or 3 months’ fartfiAr itfpris*wh 
meat In default Sjt. Bhikbabhai Ishrarbhai, 

Sonmath and Hirabhai -Narsibhaf, each got 6 months* 
rigorous. At Abmedabad contraband salt was 
sold and Rs. 11,003 in all were realised. 

Other Parte 

Bombay s Sjt Jammlal Bajaj, President Bombay 
Suburban District Congress Committee, Sjt. Kfshofel*} 
Mashruvalla, the Jate Registrar of Gujarat Vidyapith ^and 
Sjt. Gokuldas Bhatta of National School at Vile Ffcrl* 
all , were tried under Sec. 117 L P. C. and sentenced to 
2 years' rigorous imprisonment. 

Sjts. Abid Ali, Meher Ali and Sadique were aliarrested 
for violation of Salt Act and sentenced to 9 months 1 
4 months' & 2 months’ simple imprisonment respectively* 
Karnatak: Sjt. Gangadharrao Deshpande w4a 
sentenced to one month's and Sjt Jivanrao Yalgi, and 
Hanumantrai Dabde to two weeks’ simple imprisonment** 
Ajmer : Sjt. Vijayasiogh Pathik and Baba Narsinghdaa 
have been arrested under 11 7 I. P. C. 

Delhi: Sjt. Devdas Gandhi, with a hand of 12 votntf* 
teers was arrested on the 9th, He is to be tried under 
Sec, 124 A. I. P. C. Other leaders were also arrested/ 
among them, Lala Shankarlal, President Delhi provincial 
Congress Committee, Sjt. Deehbandhu Gupta, Director 
of -jPe/, Arif Hasvi, Sjt. Chamanlal, and also two Iodine* 
Allahabad: Pandit Jawahailal Nehru President of 
the Indian National Congress has been arrested ted 
sentenced to six months' simple imprisonment under 
S«pw 9 of Salt Act. 

&Affra : Sjt. Krishnadatta Paliwal, editor of Sainik § a 
'pdraacular weekly and the President of Agra 
Congress Committee was sentenced to six 
months' rigorous imprisonment. 

Xawnpore; Harihamath Shastri, S ecretary Cawnpofa 
Satyagraha Committee has been sentenced to 6 months' 
rigorous imprisonment. Sjt. Gangasahai Chaube has 
been sentenced to six months' rigorous imprisonment 
for manufacturing contraband salt. 

Eae Bareli ; Sjt. Satyanarayan, Secretary District 
Congress Committee has been arrested. 

Lucknow: Babu Mohanlal Saxena, Chief of 
Lucknow Congress Executive, Mr. Imtiaz Ahmed Asharfii 
President Town Congress Committee, Mr. C. B, Gupt* % 
Advocate, Harischandra Bajaj, a member of A. l.CC*, 
Pandit Jayadayal Awathl, Dr. Laktshmisahai and ; 
Mr, Shyam Sunder Quaiser, Secretary District Congress 
Committee have been arrested for aiding and BhettbMT 
the manufacture of contraband salt. 

Calcutta i Sjt. Sen Gupta Mayor of Calcutta teW 
arrested with four students for publicly reading; bxtftete 
from proscribed literature. They are all sentedeedte ® 
months' rigorous imprisonment on a charge of sedifld)* 
conspiracy and obstructing police olficere in discharge '’y' 
Of their duty. - / 'Ji ": 

v t)r. Prafulla ,Gho$e.S P&etety 
Disobedience Couijcil and Sjt. Pramath Nath Baten|l^ i; 
an ex'M. X-. C. President Midhgpur Qtvil 
Council and half ,a dozen nuwo ^bega 
, Utk*I: S& i 
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' Hindu Muslim Unity 

As *q milch misrepresentation is being made about 
idty attitude on the communal question, without entering 
jWo toy argument I would state my position as clearly 
• .‘il, knowledge of the language would enable the 
•> : 0 do. 

L The views that I have held for the last 4o years 
rtitnain unchanged. 

2* I hold that there is no Swaraj without communal 
tt&tty as Without several other things I have repeatedly 
ioned. 

3. The present campaign is not designed to 
establish Independence but to arm the people with the 
JP0**r to do so. 

4. When the power has been generated ttte 
time has come for the establishment of Independetfce* 
Musahnans and all other minorities will have to be 

If *hey are not, there must inevitably be 
M war. But I live in the hope that if we succeed 
ftt generating the power, our differences and distrust will 
wittl&h. These are diie to our weakness. When 1 ye 
have the power from within we shall shed our weak- 
base. 


* 5. The Nehru Constitution having lapsed the com- 
4 solution has naturally lapsed. The Lahore 

CoagtMfl resolution mentions in so many words that 
the communal solution not having given satisfaction 
ei$ter.to: the Sikhs or the Musalmans the question might 
httte to lie recoosfdered so as to give satisfaction to 
id! thf parties concerned. 

6 *The only non-violent solution I know Is for the 
HfiWhty' 1 to ■ let the minority communities take what 
r t^y iam. I would sot hesitate to let the minorities 
'* . the country. This is no academic belief. The 




yfqHtion ts attended with no risk. For under a free 
mg'(tower will be held by the people,-’, 
tamas tfa&m ■ Ib being given now. The mightiest 
(Soveromeatwili be rendered absolutely impotent if the 
mlleing their power use it ih a disciplined 
: ant";for the coatmon good. In Gujarat the peu- 

reach of success If. the strength and 
they are showing today are genuine and 
jdetliwd. from blind faith. It must be remem- 
that only an mfisiteeimal proportion, of the people 
positions of responsibility and power in 
government. Experience all the world aver 
that 1 the real power and . wealth are possessed 
outside the .'group that, hold the reins of 
We in India hanker after power, because 
afe igooraqt'wd wilt be exploited^ The 
.., ,,„^d ; Vt«4iy!fe corrupt.;to tfea cote, Iftdhpeaj 

?vv"‘i‘;• ■:>• / ; \c • vtf-,;• ‘'^y :.v 



deuce achieved through non-violent power must by its" 
very nature reduce corruption to a minimum. It la 
thus my practical wisdom which ha 9 suggested the 
solutions. The fact is that we are today unable to 
visualise anything contrary to our experience present 
or inherited. Yet what can be clearer than that an 
Independent India must be something quite outside ottf 
present experience. It is of course open to theerftte to 
say that both non-violence and Independent India achieved 
through it exist only in my imagination. My retort 
then is that, God willing, I shall not be found surviving 
in an India that remains slave in spite of this struggle 
or under so called Independence achieved through violent 
means. I admit that under an independence violently 
thieved, minorities have to take care of themselves 
But this thanks to the existing Government, they do not 
need much exertion to do. For the Government 
exists by playing one community against the other or other** 
The difficulty of my critics arises from their ignoring 
pr doubting my creed. I remain unmoved, because they 
won’t be able long to ignore or doubt my creed* 

7. My so-called inconsistencies are no inconsistencies 
to those who understand, be it only intellectually* the 
implications of non-violence. 

• 3. There can be nothing to suspect in resisting the 
salt tax or the drink and drug devil or the inroads of 
foreign cloth through Khodl. I therefore do not hesi¬ 
tate to invite all to take their due share in the Cam¬ 
paign. Those who will not, simply deny to themselves 
the opportunity of gaining.the power of resistance to % 
evil under every conceivable circumsatace. 

9. I have embarked upon civil disobedience without 
any reservation save that of non-violence for the 
simple and peremptory reason that non-violence Itself 
was in danger of being worsted in the fight. I could 
not possibly contemplate such a calamity with equ&ni* 
tnity, I saw at once that if non-violence was a potent 
force, it must be 4ble :o make its way even through 
-violence and finally supersede it. 

- __ M. K» & 
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Second Week 


who would mask themselves as volunteers end cwrti 
mischief. But the movement does claim a fail xWttAet 


Victory for the Devil 

I am pained to have to record a distinct 1 victory 
for the devil* during- the second week of the war. 
Pledged as we arafb strict non-violence and truth, any 
manifestation of f^ce or fraud or violence on our part 
means & victory lor the devil in us. The fight wo are 
engaged in Is not only a fight against the ‘Satanic* 
British Government but also a constant fight against 
the Satan in us. And the mob manifestations in Calcutta 
and Karachi and Poona, whatever may be the respons¬ 
ibility of the police for them, are n distinct loss to the 
cause. 

The provocation was certainly very great, perhaps 
the greatest in Calcutta where the authorities started on 
a mad career not only of clapping the best known 
workers and lovers of peace into jail, but of stopping 
$11 processions and meetings. In Karachi there was 
absolutely no occasion for firing on the mob. 
Crowds'do unfortunately gather in the court compound 
everywhere whenever a leader is arrested and tried. If 
th* authorities do genuinely desire peace, they would 
be circumspect and tactful in handling the situation. 
1$ Karachi they were anything but that, The firing 

on the mob was all the more unwarranted and out¬ 

rageous wheu the authorities knew that Sjts Jaiiamdas 
and Malkanl with their volunteers were admittedly 
Straining every nerve to keep the crowds in control. 
11 1 noticed,* f says Sjt. Jairamdas, “ that stones were 
being thrown not by those who were on the nearer 
lids of the road, but those who were on the further 

Side. So I decided to go up to them and check them. 

With 9tones whistjidg past m**, I went forward towards 
the Other side. I had hardly moved four or five 
p$ces from tbo gate when shots rang out without 
any warning whatsoever. I felt it was too late to do 
anything. So I turned to get bock. Just at that 
moment I received a shot.” In front were also the 
volunteers, among them brave Dattatraya and Meghraj 
YfiiQ laid down their lives in the cause of peace. Know¬ 
ing that these were in the forefront the authorities 
ought to hgvfl given a chance to them. But they 
preferred to behave as though they were bent on 
creating an outbreak of violence. 

But to say that the authorities gave sufficient provo¬ 
cation is not to extenuate our guilt. We counted all the 
possible odds when we entered on thA war an d we are 
pledged to non-violonct, vo matter how grave the 
provocation. 

1921 and 1930 

But the thing that distinguishes the present movement 
from that of 1921 is that in spite of outbreaks 
of violence here and there, it is broad-baaed on non¬ 
violence, and for a few misguided fellows ready to 
make trouble,* *we will have numerous Saty$grahis 
ready to lay down their lives. The redeeming feature 
of the outbreaks is not only that Sjh Jairamdas received 
a bullpt wound and Sjts. Dattatraya and Meghraj fatal 
wounds, but also that nowhere has it yet been alleged 
"that any volunteer or Satyagrahi had anything to do 
with the outbreak. Not that Government befit on 
nlscfrief may not find ready tools in the shape of meg 


of people everywhere ready to die m tije 
keep the peace, and where it is phyfiJcaHj impossible 
for them to reach, ready to $|piie for fl|P ^misdeeds, If 
any, of thojje who hayb joped the movent 

There is another dtetingafebiw feature. In tbe first 
phase of Satyagraha it wa 9 rare to find men ready to 
face a bayonet or cavalry charge, much less abuHet 
The flight of the crowds in Jallianwatta As Dyer 
perpetrated his dark deed Is by no means a record to 
be proud of. And during the aftermath of *bat 
terrible tragedy grossly brutal tortures were perpetrated 
on innocent people who were completely cowed down 
as a result. The thrilling story of the volunteer* In 
Behar, and of the volunteer Hirglal in Benares, Mt 
of those in Viramgara and Dholera and BombAY 
would under no circumstances surrender tbdr 
opens an entirely new and a proud page 

our history. It is not so much the sacrifice °f‘ *be 
jailgoer—for it is no sacrifice-^-as the heroic 
and self-immolation of many an unknown warrior that 
will materially contribute to lay the foundation 
raise the edifice of Swaraj. 

Chittagong 

I have not talked about the happenings 4n Chittagong 
It is difficult just yet to gauge the dimensions and 
implications of that daring deed, but no one wiU h<*M 
the Satyagrahis responsible for it. The ‘insurgents’ 
done themselves anti our movement a ^ruel wrong* 
They may be in no mood to see it, sod for aught ope 
can say we may not have heard the last of that 
kind of activity. But if it is to stop, it 
not stop by autocratic ordinances and ruihlesa 
repression; it will stop only when non-vloleat 

resistance has vindicated itself. I-et no one 

misunderstand the implications and possibilities 

of this movement. Civil disobedience is synony»<MIS 
with non-violence and the only effective form of’ 
non-violence under a system of arbitrary aftd 

autocratic rule. And the only way of preventing* 
anarchical violence is to allow as ampte a e£Qfte a* 
possible to effective non-violence- Suspension ;of*the 
movement would fan the flame* of violent-crimp, fgAbfT 
t)\i m extinguish them and we must make a ra dqoh tod 
effort to push on our non-violent fight. It tntff 
Interesting to note in this connection that vtolenoa km 
been conspicuous by its absence in proven*** wheel 
Satyagraha has been at its 

and Bibat. It would be criminal to suspemHhe jmovw 
meat, because of an isolated outbreak of v io le nt ctfaBfti 
when it is almost axiomatic thattbe movement it -ftw 
only remedy to etop that crime; 

v * 

And how can the people'prove false to their' iemjsrs 
who are being removed from their midst from fry to 
day? The removal of a Muthshi or a Swami Aormd 
or a Kbef means an ever added stimulus totbe people to 
follow fa their footsteps. Bftfar is denuded of almost 
all of Its leaders, but the resist has Me* 
the opening of many more salt ceptrafc Real elective 
noo-violew* wbl sot die, for it.cermet die. ; 7 , , 7 .'' 
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How to Manufacture Salt ? 

Bate —Salt may be manufactured either from sea¬ 
water or salt-earth. If you use salt-aarth, put in a 
eti&n quantity of water so as to dissolve all salts 
therein. Practically it has now become a concentrated 
- solution of salt (brine). The process, thereafter, is 
Jfc© same as that for sea-water. 

Utensils- “The following utensils may be used for 
preparing salt; that mentioned first, being better than 
the on* following it ; 

1 4 Enamel, China or glass-ware, 

2. Earthenware which has been kept in oil for 
sometime and dried, 

3. Woodendish with or without point, 

4* Earthen or clean iron pots, when the salt is to 
be manufactured by heating over fire. Use as shallow 
vessel as possible, such as pans or dishes. The use 

el copper, brass, zinc-plated and aluminium vessels is 
todesirable. 

Process 

Filtration—Allow the sea-water to stand' for 
about 15 or 30 mUnites, so that dirt and all suspended 
mMte* settled down. Then gently filter the transparent 
hquM through a filter-paper or a piece of closely 
wove? Khaddar. This will give you white salt. 

Evaporation —This liquid when evaporated will 
give salt which can be safely consumed. It will be 
finer than that used ordinarily in the—mOfussil. The 
evaporation may be done either by boiling or by solar 
heat, or by simply allowing it to stand in a hot place, 
such as by the side of an oven or hearth, whilst 
cooking. In the latter case remove the crystals, as they 
begin to fornD Solar evaporation will give you 
crystalioo salt, boiling will give you a powder. It is 
mprever a little costly though the cost of living is 
always less than the amount of duty paid on salt. 

In either case do not evaporate the water completely, 
but throw away a small portion of the solution, when 
roost of it has evaporated. This will remove magne¬ 
sium and other salts which are formed in sea-water. 

If you suspend by a piece of thread a small 
of salt in the manufacture by solar evaporation 
yott will get better crystals. 

In heating, it ia desirable you shake the liquid 
no# and then to hasten evaporation. 

ReKaementHf you want salt which is ery fine 
WW which will not melt in wet weather, follow one of 
Utft' following process s 

(l) fte-dfrfeolve : the above salt in a very small 
qtimtfty of pure water and let it evaporate off slowly. 
Jdfefejft* the Crystals as they are formed, and throw 
hist portion of the liquid. 

{2jAdd just a pinch washing soda ( sodium 


ctfWtoa m to 80 Mias o! sea- water. Stir it well, and 
to stand for about an hour, until you see a 
artWiplfatB at thd bottom. Remove the solution in 
MM&jfttiil' vessel 'so tbit the precipitate i, not disturbed. 
' ttaa evftperate -the solution as directed. 

t Mabadevlal Shroff 
* K. G. Mashruvala 


Satf.ft&atraint v. Self-Indulgence 

TbS fdbftb edition is now ready. In this edition 
tl^ lU£Ve^M ad<fcd two more articles and the paper 


Is of tetter quality. Price Re. 1. Packing, and postage 
•••• hid from out* Brtafch Office at 


A Protest from America 

Under the Chairmanship of Mr. Roger Baldwin a 
meeting was held in New York at which Mr. C. F. 
Andrews spoke to the members of The Political Prisoners 
Aid Society on behalf of the political prisoners in 
India, with special reference to the Meerut Case. The 
following resolution was passed unanimously; 

This meeting of American citizens, assembled at the 
Hotel Wolcott, Now York City, on December ’ 3, 1929, 
extends sympathy and support to those in India struggling 
for the rights to advocate without interference political 
and economic reforms of whatever character. At this 
present time of crisis in India, orderly processes of 
advance, which can only be secured by the free exercise 
of the right of political agitation, are more necessary 
than ever. 

We register our protest against the short-sighted 
policy of repression now being followed by officials in 
India; we recommend the immediate dismissal of the 
defendants in the Meerut case; the release of all those 
others arrested and held without trial solely on chargee 
of political agitation not involving acts of violence. We 
protest also against the refusal of passports to Indians! 
who desire to return to their country at this time. 

We appeal to the Labour Government to overrule 
the acts of officials in India directed against freedom of 
political jelf-expression. We urge friends cf civil 
liberty to send to members of the British Government 
their protests in order to help establish in India those 
civil rights freely exercised by Fnglishmen in their 
rwn home land. 

We make this protest as American citizens concerned 
with the issues of civil liberty throughout the world, 
and opposed, in our own country as elsewhere, to any 
suppression of freedom of speech, press and assemblage 
on which orderly progres s rests . 

Lalajl Memorial Fund 

DONATIONS RECEIVED AT THE UDYOGAMANDIR 
Previously acknowledged on p. 120 Rs. 14,220-10-6 
From Viile. Parle Anjyaja School 

through Dilkhush B. Divanji Vile Faria 4-6^0 
Budhabhai Nathabhai 1; Mohanlal Ichchha- 
bhai,*OH-6; Dahyabhai, U-5.0; Purushottam, 

. ()-4-0; Chanchalbehn, 0-4-0; Kalubhai 
Karsan, 0-1-0; Kanji Sonaji, 0-4—0; Moolji 
Bapuji, 0-4--0; Nathabhai Ketihav, 0-4-0; 

Kanabhai Jhina, OH -0; Madhavji Sonajj, 

04H); Chhaganbhai Lallu, 0-4-0; Hiva- 
bhai, 0-2H): Naranbhai, 01-6; Pujabhai, 

0 - 00 , 


V. V. Ayaei 

Indore 

19-12-0 

Balashankar Fransbankaf 

Eiyani 

1-4-0 

Maganbhai Vaghjibhai 

Bhadran 

50-0-0 

Maganbhai Shankarbhai 

Baroda 

50-0-0 

From : Katila Station Master 


250-0-0 

A sympathiser 

Ahmedabad 

50-0-0 

Vishnuptasad Ratantam Thakor 

Vakil ,, 

2-0-0 

Bhikhabhai Hargovind 

Vyara 

2-0-0 

Alakhnathprasad 


1-0-0 

In* Mem, Vatlabh Bhula’9 father, through 


Dayal Naran 

Munsaa 

18-0-0 

Kiranshakar Rama 

Calcutta 

23-C-O 

From Bhagirathibehn and Sarasvntlbehn 


through Tansukhlal 

Sabarmatl 

5-0-0 


Total R3. 14,697*0-6 
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Young India 


The Black Regime 

The past week has not been one of unmixed joy. 
ft lias seen the disturbances in Calcutta and Karachi. 
And now comes the sad news from Chittagong. It 
. shows that in spite of the striking demonstration of non¬ 
violence all over the country, there is still violence in 
the air and cities are the storehouses of it. Calcutta 
and Karachi can bo distinguished from Chittagong. The 
first two appear to have been mad outbursts of the 
moment. Chittagong seems to be a deliberate planni ng 
Whatever they were, they are most regrettable and 
interfere with the growth of the movement which is 
otherwise shaping itself marvellously well and gaining 
fresh momentum from day to day. I can only appeal 
to those who believe ip violence not to disturb the free 
flow of the non-violent demonstration, Whether they 
listen or not, this movement will go on. Violence is 
• bound to impede the progress towards Independence. I 
§tn unable to demonstrate how it will impede. Those 
who survive the struggle will know how. 

; Meanwhile Satyagrahis must continue their activity 
with redoubled vigour. We must deal with the double 
edged violence ranged against us. For me popular 
violence is as much an obstruction ia our path as the 
Government violence. Indeed I can combat the 
Government violence more successfully than the popular. 
For one thing, in combating the latter, I should not 
have the.same support as in the former. Then again 
one motive in the latter being as honourable as that of 
H' the Satyagrahis, the method to be employed has to be 
| somewhat different from that employed in regard to 
the Government violence. 

I hope that as in Karachi, so in Calcutta and 
Chittagong, there were Satyagrahis attempting to check 
mob violence, Brave youug DatUtreya Mane who Is said 
, W have known nothing of Satyagraha and being an athlete 
had merely gone to assist in keeping order, received a 
, fatal bullet wound, Meghraj Kevaohand, 18 years old, 
has also succumbed to a bullet wound. • Thus did 
seven men, including Jairamdas, receive bullet wounds. 
Jairamdas' injury gave me unmixed joy. J* 'is the 
injury to leaders that would bring relief. The law of 
■aaiiice is uniform throughout f be world. To be 
. effective it demands the sacrifice of the bravest and 
the most spotless. And Jairamdas is of the bravest 
and the cleanest. I therefore could not help wiring 
v when I heard of Jairatndas’s wound that a wound in 
the thigh was better than prison and wound in the 
heart better etill- 

Whilst therefore I tender my sympathy to the 
parent* of the two brave lads who lost their lives, my 
inmost desire is to congratulate them for the finished 
sacrifices of their 90 ns, if they would accept my 
> congratulations. A warrior's death is never a matter 
for sorrow, f-till less that of a Satyagrabi warrior. One 
of the lessons that a nation yearning for freedom needs 
to learn is to shed several fears, fear of losing title, 
wealth, position, fear of imprisonment, of bodily injury 
tty} lastly 


Accounts from all over India tell the pgffie tale of 
growing fearlessness. The Bihar letter ' published else* 
where makes soul-stirring reading. 

One thing we must get rid of quickly. Lawless 
physical violence mu3t be stopped even if ft is to be 
through forcing the Government to use its guns. And 
this can be done non-violently. 

I give only one out of several samples of indecent 
assaults by the police at Viramgam: 

Statement of Aniruddha Vyas , a student 
of Dakshinatnurti Vidyarthi Bhavan , 

Volunteer No . 351 3. 

'* 1 with a number of my companions get 
down from the 6-30 evening mail with bags of 
salt at the Viramgam railway station, when from 
8 to 10 policemen surrounded us. To save the 
salt from being seized 1 sat down with the bag of 
salt on the ground, clinging to it with all my 1 
might. 

“ All efforts of the police to make me get up 
having failed, one of them thrust apart my legs and 
squeezed my private parts with his hands so 
as to compel me to get up. But the weight of my 
body and the push and the pull of the surrounding 
police disengaged the parts and I fell down. 

I was then pulled up again. But I bent double 
and held the salt bag tight under my crossed arms. 

A policeman thereupon straightened my back by 
poking it with his foot which caused me intense 
pain. Then two policemen gave a violent jerk, 
twisted my fingers as they liked and loosened my 
arms and wrested the bag from me. I was then 
let go, one officer taking my name and number.” 
Mahadev Desai tells me that those assaults have 
stopped for the time being. But there is no knowing that 
they have stopped for ever and there certainly is not the 
slightest ground for supposing that they will not occur 
in other parts of Gujarat or of other provinces. In Broach 
the things are growing from bad to worse. A bullet 
wound is any day better than these barbarous, 
unnecessary, unprovoked assaults. The person of a 
citizen must be held inviolate. Jt can only be touched 
to arrest or to prevent violence, never in the manner 
being done now. It is arprostitution even of the salt 
laws to use them against civil resisters. The provisions 
were designed to deal {even then unjustly as I hold) 
with surreptitious breaches of its new provisions, sever 
to deal witli masses of men openly defying them* If 
the Government do not stop this brutal violation of the 
body, they will find the Satyagrahis presently oompeUlog 
them to use the guns against them. I do not Went 
this to happen. But if the Government will have Jt, 

' I should have no hesitation whatsoever in giving than , 
the opportunity. They must not physically interfere 
with the bands of civil resisters manufacturing or Vend* 
ing salt, they may arrest every man, woman and child if > 
they wi 9 h. If they will neither arrest, nor declare salt s 
free, they will find people marching to be shot rather 
than be tortured* * 

tt is true that the barbarous interference With the 
body and the indecent assaults are a heritage of the 
pAat. This Government has by its tajit approval given 
it a currency which It never had before. \ 

As I am writing these notes two voltmWtn have 
brought «o« salt said to have been 
jo the authorities wantonly deettOy salt ai 
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I now* they are said to poison the sources of salt 
m a n ufa ct ure^ If the report is true, the blackness of the 
regime becomes blacker still. And ail this against a 
people who without hurting anybody are seeking to 
gain freedom through sell-suffering I 
Katadi: 21-4-30 . M. K. G. 

Mass Action 

A friend Laving seen the wonderful manifestation of 
mass action sends the following extracts from an article 
by Sir Martin Conway in Commerce and Finance: 

"What any generation can accomplish in faith 
and growth is little compared with what has been 
accomplished for them by the generations that have 
gone before. This is evident enough in the case of 
material possessions and the great treasure of the 
world's ait, but it is still more true for the world’s 
ideals. It is those that are the most precious of 
&11 its belongings, and for the preservation of 
these it has, not individuals, however great, but 
crowds to thank. For let me declare again that it 
w in crowds that ideals reside. It is they that 
incorporate them and they that transmit them . An 
individual may invent an ideal, but unless ho can 
get it incorporated in a crowd it is barren of effect, 
and dies with him. Rail against the crowd as we 
may for its intolerance, its pride, its fickleness, its 
lack of measure and all the other shortcomings of 
which we are only too easily aware, it yet remains 
true that upon crowds our spiritual life depends. 
that from them we draw our enthusiasms, and to 
them we owe those flames of love and passion and 
glory which make the life of each individual the 
splendid opportunity that it is. 

11 A crowd that has never come physically to¬ 
gether gains greatly in vigor if it can be in whole 
or even in part embodied. If it can be seen it 
will bring to bear on outsiders that attractiveness 
which every embodied crowd possesses. If it can 
see itfeolf it will grow hot. Ileuce the great 
political demonstrations which are sometimes 
organised “-the huge assemblages for instance, of 
the Primrose League, or the mammoth meetings in 
Hyde Park. The people who attend them only for 
the most part know that speaking is going forward 
at certain centres. Many of them hear to thing, hut 
that makes no difference; they see one another, or 
rather they see the crowd, and they are very 
liable to catch its enthusiasm and become a part 
of thar greater body of which those present are h 
. representative portion. 

S, 11 An even more rudimentary application of the 

principle of crowd-attractiveness is the organisation 
\ Of processions. The longer they can be made the 
[ more useful they are, and the more they attract and 
hqpose upon the outsider. Nothing would seem 
; fees likely to convert an opponent into an advocate 
of female suffrage than to see a number of women 
f marching in orderly sequence along the street, even 
v ,if they carry flaming inscribed banners and 
[ 4'nttibut* leaflets as they go* But political 

( organisers know the value of such effort, and are 
^ Willingto spend a considerable fraction of their 
s/ : ^fwouree* upon them* A remarkable instance of this 
r? crude rtethod pf propaganda was the procession of 
r . f business men 1 which marched along 5th avenue, 

i to show themselves as a crowd opposed 


to the eletion of Mr. Bryan to the Presidency of he 
United States, and to the ideas of the supporters 
as represented in his person. No one made any 
speeches. The 1 business men * just marched along 
in ordered ranks and showed their mass for what it 
was worth. The effect produced upon public opinion 
was considerable. If it did uot defeat the candidate, 
it contributed to his defeat and that not because of 
the individual weight aud wisdom of this and the 
other person marching along but because of the 
crowd of them, all united by a common emotion of 
hostility to what they regarded a? a mistaken and 
dishonourable economic theory. An English movement 
dates its success from the day when it can fill the 
Albert Hall with a shouting throng; and it is an 
obvious fact that one successful, enthusiastic Albert 
Hall gathering is worth, more for purposes of 
porpaganda than a score of a smaller gatherings in 
unimportant Halls and Chapels." 

The use at the present moment of this article 
^ consists in the help it gives one in measuring the 
progress of non-violence. An idea whether good or bad 
can be said to have gained ground only when it strikes 
the imagination of masses of men. Whatever crowds 
do is not necessarily always good. Nor is it true to 
say as some have said, that non-violence is necessarily 
confined to individuals. On the contrary the test of the 
sincerity of one’s belief in non-violence lies in the 
measure of its acceptance by masses of men. If non¬ 
violence could not affect masses of mankind, it is a 
waste of effort foi' individuals to cultivate it. I hold 
it to be the greatest gift of God. And all God's 
gift 9 are the common heritage of His creation and 
not a monopoly ot cloistered monks or nuns. They 
may specialise in non-violence, they may teach us 
its wonderful effects, but if their discoveries and 
their claims are sound they must be adaptable by 
masses. . If truth be not a monopoly of the few why 
should non-violence, its counterpart, be otherwise ? My 
reverent study of the scriptures of the world has led 
me to the belief that all register emphatic and unequi¬ 
vocal testimony in favour of non-violence being practised 
by all not merely singly but collectively as well. In 
all humility I have often felt that having no axes to 
grind and having by nature a detached mind, I give a 
truer interpretation of the Hindu, Christian, Islamic or 
other scriptures. For this humble claim I anticipate 
the forgiveness of Sanatantets, Christians and 
Musalnians. __ M K. G. 

Neceaaity of Purity in Account Keeping 

Simple people are in pure faith pouring in their 
copper, silver and paper coins into the bowls of 
volunteers who sell salt or otherwise collect 
money. No unauthorised volunteers should make 
collections or sell salt at fancy prices. Accounts 
should be accurately kept and frequently, published. 
Books should be weekly examined by auditors. It will 
be well if monied men of proved honesty were to 
constitute themselves treasurers to take charge of and 
collect funds and work in full co-operation with Congress 
volunteers. Active workers arc being quickly picked up 
and it may ba difficult before long /or local organisa¬ 
tions to hold funds and keep proper accounts. As it is, 
the public have everywhere taken over the financing of { 
the movement. Let it be done responsibly and 
methodically. M- K* G< 







Liquor Picketing 

A Parsi correspondent writes as follows: 

“ As you have a very wide experience of this 
world, I have no grounds to point you out any path 
tor stopping the devil liquor trade, which is the sole 
monopoly of a lew Parsis of Gujarat You will 
kindly excuse me if I put up a few possible 
suggestions. I am myself a Parai and I sincerely wish 
that this nefarious trade should be stopped and it 
could be only done by making the profits negligible, 
If there, is negligible profit in liquor trade, the 
Parsis will leave it at once and join you gladly in all 
yonr undertakings. Can you find out any means and 
ways of making this profit of liquor shops negligible? 

It is a fact that these shop-keepers make a good 
; profit by (a) short sale (b) adulteration, and keep the 
efajif of the Excise Dept, well in hand by paying 
tnttt^helr dues. . 

“The only suggestion, I can think of for stopping 
thtti middle man's profit, 19 to Insist on Government 
to first introduce the 'Bottle System*, as is introd¬ 
uced in Indore and Gwalior States. If once the 
sealed Bottle System Is adopted there cannot be 
any short sale and adulteration and thus thd shop¬ 
keeper^ profit would be negligible and they would 
gradually leave this trade of their own accord. The 
Excise staff would be reduced by one half, there 
cannot be illicit distillation and thus the consumption 
of Hjuor would be less. 

The second poin is, that the liquor now 
distilled in Nasik is quite unfit for human consump¬ 
tion They distil over proof liquor and then blend 
it and thus the liquor becomes insipid, tasteless and is 
not fit for consumption, and* is harmful. They should 
dista liquor of one uniform strength (say 35* or 45°) 
and bottle it at Nasik and then distribute it for sale. 
These are the main points, your supporters can 
legitimately fight for in the Legislative Council & 

these are the only means of gradually introducing 
prohibition. 

f, The third point I have to suggest is that it is 
rather difficult to introduce peaceful picketing of 
llqyor shops, Why not open magic lantern shows or 
cinema shows in every big town and a few big villages 
and show such pictures to the public pointing out 
the harm and disadvantages of liquor? By seeing 
such pictures, the ignorant people will, be gradually 
Ugnpted to leave drinkiqg. Such temperance move¬ 
ments Will have better effects, Government cannot 
atop such shows and this will lead to temperance. 

"Along with temperance you will make it a 
point to make Government introduce the Bottle 
Sy$tem all over India, and this is first step to 
temperance. 

“I sincerely wish you success in all your 
legftimata fights with Government and chiefly the 
chase of temperance." 

Tbia is. a * sincere letter, ft Is a frank admission 
tbi* if the Parsis can be persuaded to give up the 
drink traffic the solution of the drink problem, at least 
16 Bombay if not tbroaghout India becomes 
But the remedy suggested by the correspon¬ 
dent not answer the purpose. No matter what 
Is done the traffic all the world over bears an 
tmftofltil tAint, The only true remedy is therefore 
prOhlbltita Even as thieving cannot be regulated save 


by prohibition so may drink traffic not be regulated 
save by prohibition. 

There is no doubt danger of violence in picketing. 
Hence my appeal to the sisters of India tq take charge 
of it If only the educated few will shed their fear and 
disbelief the other sisters art sure to follow. 

And as to the Farsi liquor dealers, surely it is not 
beyond the capacity of Par&i philanthropists to taka 
them in hand and find for them a suitable employment* 
Parsi leaders can create an atmosphere against the 
traffic and thus make picketing easy* Any way I should 
be surprised if during this wave of self-purification 
the traffic is not swept "away. It needs but a tittle 
sustained effort on the part of the sisters. In six canteens 
of Ahmedabad frequented by the labouring population, 
thanks to the quiet picketing dona by the Labour 
Union, the traffic has fallen to 19 p. c. Though I have 
not accurate figures as yet, the traffic in the area 
covered by Mithuhai's activity has also fallen consider¬ 
ably. And I know that in both these places picketing has 
been absolutely non-violent. Thousands in Surat are 
said to have voluntarily come forward to forswear drink. 

The mention of Mithubai Petit reminds me of two 
other Parris who are working in the same field. Dhhn* 
jisbah known as Darbari Sadhu or Bhikshu or Sanny&si 
and who has now gone to jail under the Salt Act has 
been for years working 1 q the village where I-am writing 
these notes. It was partly in his honour that I 
decided to shift from Dandi to Karadi. The other is 
Baheram Mehta, a non-co-operating graduate. He was 
picked up by the police in Orpad, because he was 
respected and loved by the people. I need not mention 
the four grand-daughters of the G. O. M, who have been 
for years unassumingly serving the cause with a single 
mindedness worthy of their noble-hearted grandfather, 

I can name several other Parsis who are also selfiftssly 
helping the cause. I have therefore every b 0 P* that 
the Parsi liquor dealers will themselves not repel the 
appeal of their sisters. The liquor traffic like the salt 
tax is doomed. M. K* G. 

Calm Heroism 

Sjt. Shri Prakash writes from Benares: 

11 1 felt I must convey to you the story of 
volunteer Hiralal who seems to me to h*ve got 
nearest to your instructions regarding our conduct 
when the police seise our salt. We started our salt 
campaign here on the 8th, and every day batches of 
10 manufacture salt for 24 hours when they are 
relieved by the next batch, 

"On the third day in the afternoon start 00 
constables with their officers suddenly invaded the 
sire and demanded the delivery of the salt sod 
pan. The volunteers clung to the burfmg pea 
desperately and it could only be forcibly enafcfeed 
from them after fully 20 minutes of reftlftaute. 
Volunteer Hiralal caught bold of the ring' of the 
burning pan and clung to it desperately. The result 
was that^hfs right h&hd was completely btimtand 
it will be many weeks before he is ; able to recover 
the use of his flnggrc, * Almost all other vafbttetirs 
Wert Injured, btrt thia V6lunte6i ,, a conduct d iiti W ea 
mention and I convey to you hfe namewftii pride." 
Young man like Hirtkti wUI be tirt matert of 
Smmk ./ 
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I WeeUy Wir News 

The U. P. 

Farukab&d: Thakur Deopal Si oh wad sentenced to 
six month?’ rigorous imprisonment Under Section 9 of 
the Salt Act., and 1^ years' rigorous imprisonment 
; under Section 117 of I. P. C. 

Swami Ramaoaud has been sentenced to 6 months' 
rigorous imprisonment. 

Meerut : Sjt. Jyotiprasad has been arrested in 
f connection with the violation of Salt Act. In Meerut 
Sits. Haghuvir Narayan Sinha, Algurai Shatri, Gopi- 
oath and Charansinba are arrested. Sjt. Ramachaudra 
Shafuia, Balmukund Anaragi and a volunteer have been 
sentenced to 6 months" simple imprisonment at Bagbpat. 

R#e Bareli: Sjts, Shitala Sahay, Deshmukh Moharit, 
Gopal Krishnaiyya and Raghuraj Sinha have been 
sentenced to 6 months' rigorous imprisonment under 
Section 9 of the Salt Act. Another 13 volunteers have been 
sentenced to one month’s rigorous imprisonment each. 
The President of the District Congress Committe 9 has 
been sentenced under 124A to 2 years' rigorous 
imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 150; in default further 
Imprisonment fdr 6 months. 

Sjt. Bhagbati Sinha of the Kashi Vidyapitb! 
S!t. Shyamsinh Chauhan of the Hindustani Seva Dal 
and Sjt. Ambikaprasad were arrested at Palia, Rae 
Bareli district, in connection with the Salt Ant. 

Benares: Sjt. Ramasurat Mishra, President of 
Chadausi Tehsil Congress Committee and Sjt. Chaudrika 
F&nde have been sentenced under Sections 9 of the 
Salt Act and 117 of I. P. C. Babu Sampurnanand, 
Sjt. Vishvanath Sinha and Sjt. Vaijnath Sinha are being 
tried under the same section. 

Mainpur : Sjts. Bhagwan Dayal and Shyambihari 
have been sentenced to six months' rigorous imprison¬ 
ment and Rs. 200 fine and in default further imprison¬ 
ment for 1^ months. 

Sjts. Kamtaprasad and Kashinath Sinha were arrested 
Juga for breakiug the salt law. 

Bengal 

Hajaxhahi: Sjt, Bepiubihari Ganguli, President uf 
the Bengal Provincial Conference, Prafullacbandra 
Gangnli, ex-M. L. C., Bankimchandra Mukerii and 
TWJokya Chakravarti were arrested under Section 
*51 Cn P. C. 

Sjt Aruwhandra Guba, Dr. Bhupendra Datta and 
Sjt Harilmmar Chakra^rti, Secretary of the B. P. C. C. 
mom arrested at Sealdah Station. 

Sjt. Jdgannath Prasad, President of the Barhaupore 
Cuvets Committee was arrested for selling contraband 

■4 " 

Sjls, Shyamnandan Ssn, Prithvi Bose and Nagendca- 
sMft&Sr Chakra varti were arrested without warrant 
o«0k Stations 120 Band 395. 

Sjtft. Jogeshchandra Chakravartl and Attulyacharnft 
and Tipper volunteers were arrested. 

. Sit. Richard Dugar was sentenced to 6 months' 
Yigftftias imprisonment for manufacturing salt at 
Mafo l a&tthan. 

SjtSureshchandra Banerji has been sentenced to H 
; years', rigorous Imprisonment 

Six students, including Sjt. Sachindranath Mishra 
’ mid S^Shrlpad Mazumdar were sentenced to sis months' 
jDoprisfor sedition, 


Bombay 

Bombay: Sjt. Kanaiyalal M. Munsbi. ex-M. L. C. 
Advocate, was arrested at Bhatla Bag under Section 
47 of the Salt Act and Section 117 of the I. P. C. 

Swami Anand, the leader of the Vile Parle Sptya- 
graha camp, was arrested at Santa Cruz on the chgrge 
of breaking the Salt Act. 

Sjt. B. G. Kher, a Solicitor, and Sjt. D. N. Vandrekar 
a pleader of Baudra, have been arrested. 

Sjt. Chimanlal Shah and Sjt. JasvAntrai were arretted 
at Ghatkoper under Section 47 of the Bombay Salt Act 
read with section 117 of . P. C. 

Sjt. Kanji Karamsi Master, a Bombay Municipal 
Corporator, with four volunteers was arretted at Mandvi 
on a charge of violating the Salt Act. 

Sjt. Jamnadas Mehta, ex-M. \ L. A., was arrested 
on Friday at Shahpur under Section 47 of the 
Salt Act read with 117 of I. P. C. and sentenced to 
six month's simple imprisonment and a fine of Ks. 200 
and in default to undergo further imprisonment for two 
months. 

Maharashtra 

Pen: Salt Act Satyagraha was organised t n 
under the leadership of Sjt. N. C. Kelkar, wfien Sjt. Q. V. 
Ketkar, President of the Maharashtra Provincial Cqjppeftp 
Committee, and Sjt. Mandlik, President of the Pen 
Taluka Congress Committee, were arrested under Section 
117 T, r. C. 

Sjt. Devakinandon, Secretary of East . Khaude^fi 
Congress Committee, was sentenced to four 
imprisonment and a fine of R<i. 100 or in default to 
a further term of one month's imprisonment under 
Section 47 (c) of the Salt: Act. 

Sjt. Bapurao Samant was sentenced at Malvan under 
Section 117 I. P. C. to 3 months' simple imprisonment. 

Karnatak 

Dharwad: Dr. Kovadatar, Sjt. Pund&lik apd 

Sjt. Date.r have been sentenced to 6 months' rigorous 
imprisonment and Rs. 50 fine and in default further 
imprisonment for one month. Sjt. Gokbple and 
Sjt. Patil have been sentenced to one month's slcppd? 
imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 25 and in defgplt 
further imprisenment for 15 days. 

Five volunteers have been arrested at Disoal, Baglalkot 
Taluka, on refusing to part with salt-earth. 

Sjt. R, R. Divakar, President Karnatak Provincial 
Congress Committee. wa? sentenced to six months* 
simple imprisonment under the Salt Act. Sjt. Jalihtie 
^as been arrested. A volunteer has been sentenced ty) 
one year's simple imprisonment. Sjt. Hanumantrao 
Kaujalgi was sentenced x o six months’ and 3 weeks' 
imprisonment. Sjt. Karkhanis and T. J. Npik have 
bean sentenced to 3 months' simple imprisonment and 
Rs. 100 fine and in default 3 weeks, further imprison¬ 
ment. Swami Shuddhashram Galagali has been sen¬ 
tenced to one year's rigorous imprisonment. Seven 
influential persons have been arrested. 

Andhra: Sjts. B. Sambamurti, Satyan^ftyap, Dt* 
Subrahmanyam and Veukatrao have begn sentenced to 
ope year's simple imprisonment each. 

SiHdh: Dr. Choitbram. President tbf Sindh Provin¬ 
cial Congress Committee, and $jt. Na$|yaiidas Anandji 
Bechar, ex-M. L. C-. were sentenced to fwo 
rifprond imprisonment each, Swnmi I^risjinanand tyqjj 
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Sjt Vishnu Sbarma were sentenced to 18 months’ 
regorous imprisonment each. Sjt. Manilal J. Vyas was 
sentenced to 12 months' rigorous imprisonment, and Dr, 
Tarachand J. Lalwani' was sentenced to six months' 
rigorous imprisonment, 

Utkal: Sjt. Sprendranath Das and Sjt. Jivaram 
Kalyanji Kothari Wave been sentenced to 6 months' 
rigorous imprisonment and Rs, 200 fine. 

Madras: Sjt. Prakasham and Sjt. Nagesvharrao 
were ‘ sentenced to Rs. 500 fine. On their declining 
to pay -the fines their motor cars were attached and 
auctioned. 

Punjab 

Phirozpur.t Eleven prominent leaders, including 
Sjt. Jvalaram, Syed Aziz Saheb, Bhagatram Bhanumal 
god Lftla Dolatrai, have been arrested. Lala Rama- 
sharan Das and Lala Shyamlal have been sentenced to 
three years' and one year's rigorous imprisonment 
respectively under 124 A. Sjt. Lalaram has also been 
Sentenced to one year's rigorous imprisonment under 
the same section. Lala Kashiram Shethi, President of 
Rawalpindi Congress Committee has been asked to 
furnish a bond of Rs. 1000. Sjt. Vasudev of Dera 
(jgzikhan has also been similarly asked. 

Dr. Parasram, Secretary ! of P. P. C. C. has been 
arrested under 124 A. 

Delhi : Sjts. Devadas Gandhi, Lala Shankarlal and 
Desbabandhu have been sentenced to 3 months' simple 
imprisonment under Section 9 of the Salt Act, and 
another 10 volunteers have been sentenced to 3 months' 
simple imprisonment each. 

Gujarat 

Surat: Dr. Ghia, President of Choral Taluka 
Congress Committee, has been sentenced to 8 months" 
simple imprisonment. Sjts. Kalyanji Mehta and Chhotu* 
bhai Marfatia have been sentenced under Section 117 

1. P. C, to one year’s rigorous imprisonment each. 
Sjt. Ramnjklal Modi was arrested at 5 A. M. on the 
23td inst, under Section 47. 

Broach; Sjt.Champaklal Nathabhaj Jhaveri and 
Sjt, Thakarlal Dayaram Thakkar have been sentenced 
to r 9 months' and 7\ months’ rigorous imprisonment 
respectively, for selling contraband salt. Sjts. Cbatrasinha 
JBapusinba* Dharsmsf Rudabhai. Modhavsang Abbesang, 
Mathurbhai Kalabhai and Dbumbbai Jagjivand^ have 
been sentenced to various terms ranging from 1 to 7{ 
paonths’ rigorou 9 imprisonment. Sit. Lajpatrai Hemraj 
Varma has been sentenced to fi months' rigorous 
imprisoment under Section 117 I. P. C, and 47 
Salt Act. 

Kheda: Sjt. Kalidas Kalyanbhai has been sentenced 
to 1^ years’ rigorous imprisonment and a fme of Rs. 200 
and in default further imprisonment for 2 mouths. The 
houses of Sjts. Narsinhbha:, Bhikhabhai and Bhagvan- 
das, who have been sentenced last week, were raided in 
Order io realise fines imposed upon them. They 
returned empty-handed from the houses of the first two, 
while in the last case they broke open the doors and 
took rtway vessels etc. 

Ahmedabad; Sjt. Jadavji Gandhi and Dr. Ratilal 
have been sentenced to 6 months' and 3 months’ imprison¬ 
ment respectively at Dhandhuka. 

Godhra: Sjt. Vallabhdas Modi . wa^ arrested fot; 
selling contraband salt at Qodhra op Monday. The 
town ptjsarved a hartal, 


How to do the Picketing 

1. At least ten women are required for picketing 
a liquor or foreign cloth shop, They must choose t 
leader from among themselves. 

2. They should all first go in a deputation to the 
dealer and appeal to him to desist from carrying OO 
the traffic and present him with leaflets setting forth 
facts and figures regarding drink or foreign cloth as the 
cage may be. Needless to say the leaflets should be 
in the language understood by the dealer. 

3. If the dealer refuses . to suspend traffic, the 
volunteers should guard the shop leaving the passage 
free and make a personal appeal to the would-be 
purchasers. 

4. The volunteers should carry fanners or light 
boards bearing warnings in bold letters against buying 
foreign cloth or indulging in intoxicating drinks, as the 
case may be. 

5. Volunteers should be as far as possible in 
uniforms. 

6. Volunteers should at frequent intervals sing 
suitable bhajans bearing on the subject, 

7. Volunteers should prevent compulsion or inter¬ 
ference by men. 

8. On no account should vulgarity, abuse, threat or 
unbecoming language be used. 

9. The appeal must always be to the head and the 
heart, never to fear of force. 

10. Men should on no account congregate near the 
place of picketing nor block the traffic. But they 
should carry on propaganda generally through the area 
against foreign cloth and drink. They should help and 
organise processions of women to parade through the 
area carrying the message of temperance and Khadi and 
the necessity of boycott of drink and foreign cloth. 

11. There should be at the back of these picketing 
units a network of organisation for spreading the 
message of the takli and the charkha and thinking out 
new leaflets and new lines of propaganda, 

12. There should be an absolutely accurate' and 
systematic account of all receipts and expenditure. This 
should be periodically audited. This again should be 
done by men under the supervision of wotnen. The 
whole scheme pre-supposes on the part of men a genuine 
respect'for women and sincere desire for their rise. 

M. K, G. 
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Our Mills and Foreign Cloth Boycott 


Foreign cloth boycott is coming, if we will do 
Oar duty aod tax ourselves to understand its purpose 
$od the conditions of success. 1 must not at present 
adduce reasons for the propositions set forth below. 
They have been often argued in these columns. I am 
having the figtfros prepared for re production. But for 
the present I give my conclusions fur iho>e who are 
interested in them. They are arrived at dispassionately 
a»d after due consideration of every factor and every 
argument for and against. 

1. It is Impossible for the indigenous mills to cope 
y?ith the deficiency to be created by a complete boycott 
Within the time we expect it t> come to frui'ir.n. 

2. All the mills situated in India are nut Swadeshi; 
some of them are as foreign as the foreign Govern¬ 
ment inasmuch as they drain the wealth of the country 
away from it. They are clo:e preserves fur Europeans 
Only employing only Indian labour. 

3. The majority of Swadeshi mills will not work 
for the national benefit only or evru predominantly. 

4. Even when they will, they can be crushed by 
the Government in a variety of ways. 

5. The majority will not reskt the temptation to 
exploit the present favourable times. 

6. Many mills use foreign yarn for weaving, especially 
for borders. 

7. We can only use them by not counting upoQ 
them to replace the cloth boycotred and bv putting them 
upon their own resources and honour. • 

fl. This last we can only do if we can only replace 
the cloth boycotted through cloth not manufactured in 
our mills. This can only be Khadi. 

9. An unlimited quantity of Khadi can be manu¬ 
factured without the slightest difficulty inside of oue 
month if the spirit of Knack and the will to 
manufacture it can be created. 

10. Skilled weavers are to be found all nver India. 
The only problem therefore is that of spnurng. 

11. Spinning and the antecedent processes can be 
learnt inside of one week by those who have the will 
aod the industry. 

12. India produces more than enough cotton for all 

her requirements. 

13. Therefore all those who work for hovcort of foreign 
doth should conccntrare on khadi production through 
Spinning. This does not mean boycott of S vadeshi 
Mil clo?h but it means an intelligent recognition of 
Tjfce fact the mills do not need any elf ;rt for selling 
th^ir doth. The boycott movement sufficiently he'pi 
them by removing foreign cloth which competes with 
them gnd stifles them as it hac! suppressed the spinning 
Wheeb To do more fot the mills than procure boycott 
'ttf fbrdgn doth will be to harm Khadi. 

MUI owners can, if they will, help boycott through 
Khadi by publishing fhe list of those mills which are 
"owned, controlled and managed by rorfiafis, which use 
to foreign yarn at all in weaving and which will not 
cloth corresponding to K 1 adi, will not 

the fiame Khadi or the wheel on their labels and ' 
MM not Inflate prices. 


I to* convinced that those who merely carry on 
without insisting on boycotts 
di j^roductlcm by thfeiiittlvtiB 


spinning or procuring spinners and who talk loosely of 
Swadeshi retard the boycott movement if they do not 
actually harm it. Boycotters must not stray away from 
their path even though for the moment they arc unable 
to satisfy the demand for Khadi. Let them know that 
that very moment is the one most propitious for Khadi 
production. Necessity i9 the mother of invention. It 
knows no law, for it invents new laws. They need 
not worry if people refuse to give up foreign cloth if 
they are also called upon to spin. This restraint will 
truly push forward the boycott movement. It is no 
empty formula. Just as we want Swaraj not to punish 
Englishmen but because we cannot live without it so 
also we need boycott of foreign cloth not to punish 
Englishmen but to bring work and therefore food 
through the wheel to the starving millions. 

M. K. G. 

Satyagraha in Bihar 

The First Stage 

As soon as the Working Committee of the A. I. C. C. 
passed a resolution authorising Mahatma Gandhi to 
start Satyagraha, preparations were commenced in 
most of the Districts of Bihar, and Govetnment, too, 
on its side started picking up workers here and there. 
Babus Ramanarayan Sinlia, ex-M. L. A. and Krishnaballabh 
Saliay ex-M. L. C. were hauled up under Sec. 108 
Cr. P. C and on their refusal to furnish security were 
[Mvan one year's simple imprisonment each at Hazari- 
bagh. Similarly Babu Shivasaranlal Jayaswal, a prominent 
merchant of Jhalda in the District of Manbhoom, wiih hia 
co-workers and companions BaKi Bibhuti Bhushan Das 
Gupta and several others was also taken under Section 
108 Cr. P. C, The successors of Balms Ramnarayan 
Sinha and Krishnaballabh Sahay in the office of 
President and Secretary of the Hazaribagh District 
Congress Committee, Babus Bajarangsahaya and Sukhlal 
Silma are undergoing trial under Sec. 108 Cr. P. C. lo 
Shahabad Swami Bhawani Dayal Sanyasi of South 
Africa has been carrying on Congress propaganda 
since his return from Suuth Africa in Decemher last 
and had been elected President of the District 
Congress Committee. He was prosecuted under Sec. 
124A I. P. C. and sentenced to two years’ simple 
imprisonment. Babu Mahendrasinha in Saran wag 
similarly taken under Sec. 108 Cr P. C. 

As soon as Mahatmaji’s word was received, two 
districts started civil disobedience of the salt laws. 

SARAN —In Saran three places, viz Bareja, Gora- 
kothi and Hajipur were selected for the honour and 
actual disobedience of the Salt Act commenced on the 
6th, 7th and 8lh April respectively. Satyagrahis started 
from ChapTa fur their respective scenes of operation* 
The three batches were led by Sjts. Giris Tiwari, 
Chandrika Sinha, and Bharat Misra respectively, all three 
being members of the District Satyagraha Committee. As 
soon 05 Satyagraha was started Babu Naiayan Prasad 
Sinha ex-M. L. A., President qf the District Congress 
Committee, was arrested and sentenced to one year's 
imprisonment under Sec. 117 I. P. C. Of the Satyagrahis 
Babu Baban Singh, the leader of the first batch 
at Bareja* was arrested and given six months and so was 
bis successor whom he nominated. Later Sjt. Giris Tiwari 
was arrested. Pandit Bharat Misra has also been 
tofeBted tod iivtfu she months. Police have taken 
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! away the pofs and pans and destroyed the hearths, but 
j:f the tie have been Vep^ed as soon as removed and the 
: ^' ,‘ : /:!WO[k of manufacture of salt has been going on. Salt 
;■ so prepared has been publicly sold and fetched fancy 
■ ^.'^jirfciea. AH saty^rahis are not arrested but the 
^ Government follow the policy of picking up those who 
are supposed to have influence in the locality. The 
police are not getting any place for residence or food 
in ihe locality and are encamping at a distance of two 
or three n;Hes from Bareja and Gorakotbi. 

CHAMP ARAN :— On the 6th April the first batch of 
Satyagrahis under J3abu Bipin Beliari Varma ex-Bar- 
af-Law, President District Ccngress Committee, left 
Motjbari amidst scenes of great enthusiasm . The 

first batch comprised besides the leader, Babu 
Sbeodhary Pande, n prominent Congress worker 

of the District, Babu Gam Prasad Sahu of the great 
S*hu family and Vice-Chairman of the Motihari 

Municipality, a Musalman, a so-called untouchable, two 
merchants, two Nonias (a caste whose profession is or 
rather was to make saltpetre and salt) and a personal 
servant of Bipin Babu who would not be refused. The 
Jatha started after prayer and marched through nearly half 
the District for nine days. There was unprecedented awaken- 
>og and unbounded enthusiasm all along the lino of th*ir 
march. Money gifts from villages amounted to Rs. 3,500/- 
On the 15th April precisely at 10 A. M. manufacture’of «alt 
fro* saline water extracted from salt earth was sorted 
at all the IS centres. All the magistrates and Police 
officers with armed police were deputed to the various 
places and arrests were made of the leading men of 
the se^ral of the Jathas. At Piparahia where 
Bipiii Babu was lea<lm « ho was arrested with Babu , 
Sheodhray Pande and Ganesu Prasad. They were 
tried by a Special Magistrate Babu Pushkar Thakur | 
who had himself non-cooperated in 1921 from the i 

ft* C f aS °’ ^ 'ater «oue back and 1 

Jub^uMI, taken , s , l).put, f 

Bep-n Babu was sentenced to one year's simple * 
Hnprisonment under Sec. 117 I. P. C . and Sbeodhary *' 
Pande aod Ganesh Prasad Sahu to C months' simple 
imprisonment each under Sec. 9 (c) of the Salt Act of ! 
188.. Babu Ramdayal Prasad Sahu. Babu Baijnaita A 
Misia. a Zanundar, Babu famnaprasad of Kesaria a 
wealthy merchant Zamiuciary, leaders at other centres Babu l 
Ramlal an aged gentleman who had been sltt.ng l 

at the Congress office to be taken in one of the first J 
batches and several others were sentenced each to 6 f, 
months simple imprisonment. Salt manufacture was *' 
continued alter the arrests of the volunteers' and ", 
contraband salt was sold at the meeting ac Motihari f 
by B. Rajeodra Prasad. 43 new ecu, res will 
commence Satyagraha today besides i rummer able houses ™ 
and within the next three days there will be some 200 
centres systematically disobey,ng the salt laws and D ° 

Bumerous persons doing tbp same individually. As the T 
Government are not arresting all the Saiyagrahis and £ 

are confmmg only the leading persons leaving the rest ? 

in lhc the enthusiasm will die dew" h ° 

Instructions have bee. given to take steps to manufacture T 
salt on as large a scale as possible and an effort will be “ 
made to replace duty paying salt with contraband salt ! * 

7tb MU i AFF » T UR ~* nt 0nt its first > ,ha «■ »ta am 

7 b under Babu Jaoakdhari Prasad and started wei 
manufacture of salt at Sheohai on the 13th, Babu da 


X*fy*\* Siohi, «-M. L. C.. Thakur Ramnaoc?a«' 
^ a an e*M. L. C . Thakur Na*ab Smha, 
Zaraindar. Babu Jaoakdhari Pras and B. 

Kumar Sioha leader of volunteers were arre- 
mn f u” 13 ' h ' Babu Rama <*yalu Sinba was given 18 

0 v. S ’ ^ ha ^ ur Rarnnaudan two years and others 5 
m0aI 3 ea: ^* Satyagraha is being started at other 
centres and rhe whole district is likely to be offering 
lC within a few days. 

SHAHA8AD sent out its first batch under Babo 
Sidbeswari Prasad, ex-M. L. C. and commenced 
oatya^raha at Babura. The leader with some othew 
was arrested and h/s * place has been taken by Sartfar 
Harihar'Sinha, member A. I. C. C., who came out of 
Jail about a fortnight ago after serving a short 
sentence for disobeying a notice under Police Act 
prohibiting processions. 

PATNA DISTRICT— commenced Safyagraba at 
Andhra under Babu Jagat Narayan Lai M. A. LI B. 
ex-VT.L. C. Jagat Babu was arrested and given six 
months. 

16-4-'30 


The Second Stage 

Sityagraha had been going on at more than 200 
^ tenths, without any disturbance excepting for a few 
j arrests. Bur on the 16th the most serious and unexpected 
development occurred iu Patna. On the 16th a body of 
volunteers under Sjr. Ambilca Kant Sinha, the Secretary of 
the Town Congress Committee, was proceeding to a place 
fixed fvjr manufacture of salt. They were challenged by the 
police and ou iher: saying that they had Dot obtained permi¬ 
ssion for the procession they were asked to disperse 
and go back, and on their refusal to do so they were 
&csaulfed vviih stacks by a European officer and an 
Indian police head constable. Ambika Babu received 
same injuries and so did some others. Ambika B*buand 
his assistant were arrested and aro in lock up awaking 
trial under .Sac. 143 IP. C. A second batch was 
similarly stopped by the Pulice and arrested and taken in 
a motor lorry to a distance where the leader Sjt. Bempufl 
acid auother volunteer were dcrained and the rest ler off. 

A third batch proceeded and was stopped by a line of 
policemen standiug in front. They remaiued there 
from the af'ernoou of the 16th till the morning of 17th. 
The volunteers slept In the road at night, the polico 
keeping standing all the time. On the morning of the 
18;h they w^r, replaced by anoiher batch. The Police 
a ad thes District Magis'ra^e appeared on the morning 
of lhih with a large force of cavalry and armed police* 

I was asked by the District Magistrate to withdraw ihe 
volunteers otherwise he would take very drastic action 
and use force to disperse them. I told him I couldl 
not do that m view of the previous day’$ happenings 
uni ss the officer responsible for them * apologised* 
Later ihey asked the volunrteers to disperse otherwise 
they would be forcibly dispersed and trampled under the 
hoofs of the horses. The volunteers bravely replied they 
were prepared for everything. The cavalry ordered 
to charge and when the volunteers saw them charging they 
lay flat on the road. The horses, however, stopped 
just within a few feet of them. They were then lifted 
and put in lorries .and taken , to jail torn . where they 
were released after 24 hours* detention without any 
charge being drawn Against them. Subsequent hatohe -V 






f fof Ydlftntoere have gone and been ftffow*d to pass the 
police cordon after some resistance, sometimes after 
.causing scratches and giving them some cane strokes. 
A large police force is concentrated with all necessary 
.preparations for a cavalry charge and shooting including 
a red cross ambulance car. But the crowd that 
.assembles is always under our control, and while 
Jhet;e is great excitement among the citizens and great 
sympathy with the Satyagrahis, they are always 
amenable to discipline and the Police have not had 
.any excuse for using force. The manufacture of 
salt by volunteers who pass the police lines and 
who are already on the spot — is going on io the 
^presence of the police and no arrests have yer been 
^made. People are showing sympathy by offering money 
and grains for the volunteers’ camp and by purchasing 
ihe salt at fancy prices. Many citizens have started 
making salt ,ia their homes. The assault on the 
volunteers has succeeded in ^rousing the sympathy of 
the Musalmans who appeared to be generally unaffected 
by the movement. While T am writing news reaches 
■me that the batch which has just passed has been 
■assaulted again but allowed to go after the assault 
I8ch April 1930. 

According to our plan which has been fojlowed for 
iho last three days the first batch of five volunteers 
went out in the morning and when they were going 
along the road they were overtaken by a body of 
sowars under the command of a European officer. 
Three of them were mercilessly beaten by the European 
officer and thrown into the drain from where they were 
removed by our stretcher bearers. The remaining two 
moved un and were joined by three others and were 
supplied with freth flags. When they approached the 
Nultangauj Thana they were obstructed by police 
constables who forcibly took away the flags from ihem 
and injured one of them who had to be removed. 
The others moved on and passed the police line. The 
.second batch of five volunteers were sent crut 
again at noon. They were again obstructed 
and beaten with batons and lathis. They all 
received injuries but managed to go along. 
After they bad passed the sowars they were let alone 
and the .European officer with the cowais charged the 
crowd that was standing along the road and in the 
verandas of houses aod open spaces by the side of the 
toad. People were charged and beaten even on the 
verandahs. While this was going on other people 
who were going along on the toad were also bea’en and 
assaulted. Two of them when urged to move on sat 
In ihe middle of the road and refused to budge. They 
wens poked and beaten and the horses of sowars 
enrouoded them and trampled their legs under their 
horses* hoofs, but they remained sitting. The sowars 
&©« moved away. A man with a camera was taking 
ft snapshot when the European officer fell upon him 
ftfild snatched it and it fell on the ground and was 
picked up by another man who threw it on the roof 
of an adjoining house. 

In the evening the third batch of five volunteers 
weft* out again. It was challenged and the flag was 
ftoughl to be snatched away. In the melee it was torn 
.hto two pieces and the volunteers passed on with a 
jjortion of it. This happened where the soware under 

Eatopean officers were posted. Professor Kripiaaip 


Abdul Bari, Badrinath Varma and B. Murli Manohar^ 
Editor of Searchlight and I proceeded to tho scene Itf 
a car. We alighted from it and saw the European , 
officers charging and beating the crowd with batoftf 
followed by the police who were freely using their 
lathis. The crowd was standing either in verandahs 6t 
open spaces or along the road keeping the middle abso¬ 
lutely clear for traffic which but for the obstruction 
of the sowars could easily pass. Among the persona 
who were thus assaulted was Moulvi Abdul Bari 

Muhammed Saqi Vakil who was standing in a 

verandah with some other vakil friends. When wo 
saw from a distance this indiscriminate assault on an 
absolutely harmless crowd we moved in that direction. 
By this time the whole crowd was cleared and the 
crowd had mo ved on. I was in front. Prof. Bari, Kriplani 
and Badrinath were following me. The two European 
officers saw us, inarched on horseback and quickly overtook 
us and began to shout, ‘get along.’ One of them was 
using his baton or whip on Prof. Bari and freely kicked 
him. The other man was pressing me with his borso 
and I am told used his whip or baton against 
me too but I did not see it as he was 
behind and I did not feel auy hurt as I had ft 
thick ebadar on my shoulders. Prof. Bari’s injuries 
are not severe nor Mr. Saqi’s. [ p received no 
injuries at all. We walked along at our usual pace 
and were after a time let alone. Tho two 
officers, I understand from Prof. Kriplani, returned to 
the S. P. and reported triumphantly that they had not 
spared the leaders either. The crowd was absolutely 
peaceful and there was neither retaliation nor scramble 
or flight. They received the beating and moved along 
as if nothing had happened. The police are, it $eem9, 
now determined upon provoking violence so that they 
may get an excuse for using their guns. There has 
been no untoward incident whatsoever on tha 
part of the people. The exemplary non-violence and 
heroism of the volunteers as also of the crowd is hav¬ 
ing its effect oil all classes of people and those who 
were indifferent in the beginning are now entirely with 
us. A genileman at tho position of Mr. Ilasan Imam 
has been deeply affected. He whh his whole family 
have resolved to boycott foreign cloth. 

I9th April, 1930 Pajendra Prasad 

Sindh Flood Relief Fund 
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Boycott through Takfi 

''/* Dr. Patiabbi Sitaramayya having bean for years 
^Interested in co-operative banking and being a Khadi 
egpert in Andhra may be presumed to know bis 
He makes the calculation that five million 
xbarkhas working for five hours daily can spin 
enough yarn to replace the whole of foreign cloth to be 
boycotted. He thinks that there are already that number 
of wheels lying in India's homes. But we will take 
flometime to unearth these wheels and make them work. 
New wheels we cannot make fast enough to meet the 
demand that a spinning atmosphere will create. The 
wheel will again require some capital, be it ever so 
little* When we thinK of crores of people, even the 
capital of one rupee per head mounts up to crores. We 
wapt to work with as little capital as possible. We want 
to teach spinning to the largest number available as 


’*■ the splinter Is noi eVan. It is easy-' to 
error and to correct it 

The highest output of the takli after a wedftV- 
practice has been found to be 110 yard^ per homv 
And it takes about half an hour to make such a 
taklL 

This takli making is a pleasant pastime. Spinning 
is a positive recreation. It is the solace of the 
perturbed heart and a mute companion. Tbe wheel 
sings to you and may therefore distract your altentloOv 
The takli is eloquent in its very muteness, and in that 
way is perhaps a fitter representative of the dumb 
millions. l\y it and you will experience tbe same joy 
that many of us do. In any case he or she who spina 
adds to the wealth of the country and hastens lbs 
boycott movement and thus brings Swaraj nearer* 

M. K. G. 


quickly as possible. This can be done only through 
tbe takfi. If the average output of a wheel be 
300 yards per hour, that of the takli will be 100. 
Therefore to manufacture the amount of yarn that five 
million wheels will spin, we require fifteen million 
taktii to work. And if the workers would spin not 
five but only one huur, we need seventy five million 
taklis to woik. Seventy five million is one fourth the 
total population of India. 

Our disbelief makes our heads turn giddy to think 
Of eight crores of people working for one hour per day 
for the nation. But if there be true national conscious- 
nets there is nothing extraordinary about one in every 
four inhabitants of India giving oue hour per day as 
the price of deliverance. 

Be that as it mav, let workers take up the takli in 
i faith. Let them not think of the steel takli which was 
Invented by Magaulal Gaudhi for the city people. 
If there was an immediate demand for eight crores of 
Itecl taklis, the cost would amount to a respectable 
sum, and the time required to manufacture so many would 
also be fairly long. We must therefore dis miss the steel 
takli from our mind*. Taklis can be made from split 
bamboos and broken liles or bad coins the size or 
Weight of a half anna piece. A pointed sharp knife is 
the only tool absolutely necessary. The point i 
required to’ bore a hole. Here are full instructions: 

How to make a Takli 7 

1. Take a broken Mangalore tile or slate or the 
like nud make out of it a disk tbe size of a ptce. 
This cau be done by gtritly breaking the edges and 
rounding them on a rough surface. 

2. Punch a straigbr hole in it, make it slightly 
larger on one side. 

3. Take a well-dried bamboo splinter seven 

inches ia length. Smooth it round with a knife to 
the thickness of a pencil. Sbaipen it from one end 
so as to taper it to a point the thickness of 

a knitting needle. Half an inch from the tapering 

end, make a httle notch to hold the thread. 

4. Insert tbe length so made into the side of 

the disk with larger circumference to the hole so 


Foreign Cloth Dealers 

I have given my opinion to the press representatives 
on the question of foreign cloth boycott. The 

nervousness of the dealers is a symptom of want of 
faith in the country. Why do they want terms and 
time if they are sure that Swaraj is coming m the 
near futiye ? Why will they not come in unconditionally 
and make it a greater certainty ? All this uncertainty 
instead of strengthening the Swaraj atmosphere, weakens 
it and fills peoples* minds with doubts. This movement 
is largely based on faith. There is nothing organically 
wrong with us to make us unfit for Swaraj. It «■ 
our hallucination that makes us—a nation of three 
hundred millions — teel helpless and diffident. Let not 
the foreign cloth merchants strengthen the hallucination 
by indefinite statements. Let them rid themselves of 
it aud help others to do likewise. If they cannot do 
so, let them not ask hi terms but bravely say that 
they will not stop their oreign cloth trade. 

To the weak and the unbelieving I make a tangible 
suggestion. Let them cancel all unexecuted orders. If 
Swaraj is not attained and if they want to revert to 
their old occupation, no power can prevent them. Let 
them lock up their existing stock unless they con sell 
it outside India and let those who are poor rely upou. 
the Swaraj Government giviDg them such compensation 
as may be necessary. But they should make an 

inventory of their stock and have it certified by - 
authorised volunteers. The wealthy merchants may ■ 
not expect any compensation- The loss they may 
suffer will be part penance for the sin committed 
against the nation. Lastly, though the last js a 
bad suggestion* if they have no faith in the country 
getting Swaraj, let them keep their stock and negftP 
selling it when the popular movement bos died of 
inanition or been suppressed by force. God forbid 
however that tbe present enthusiasm is a mere bubble 
or that it is capable of suppression under the severest 
repression. I hope therefore that whatever the result of ■ 
the movement, the foreign cloth dealers will see dearly - 
that the terms suggested by them are harmful to the 
cause and that there is ample protection for them 


te to leave half an loch at the thick end. without the terms. Let them be patriotic enough to 

5. T» st. the takli by revolving it on a flat rise to the occasion and render pitting unnecessary 

surface if it spins like a top It is true* If it does by stopping the sole of foreign cloth of theft owns f 


v l&ot, you know that either the hole is not straight qc motion* ' > 

b not in the centre of the ditk or the tapering of 
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Mahadev Desai and His Successor 

r bava hardly time to notice arrests and imprison- 
manta even of eminent Indians. Ido not even come to 
kaew of them Immediately. Being constantly on the 
move and living in a village, often twenty four hours 
•lapse before I know some of the important events. 
Happily it is unnecessary for me to know them. When 
pMtny important persons act as one man and andergo 
suffer ing and when many important events take place at 
the same both become common things and it is 

• happy sign. Wo take no notice of the myriads of 
sunbeams each as important as the sun itself. We pay 
homage to ea&h when we worship the sun which is 
the crawniogfact of the simultaneous action of tho 
beams. Even so do we worship daily the ever waxing 
sun of India’* freedom which is in the process of 
formation. 

But I must take notice of Mabadev’s conviction. In 
(he midst of chaos going under the false name of 
Government, Mabadev’s arrest was a courteous and 
reluctant business on the part of the authorities. 
Though he set ablaze the whole of Gujarat from 
Viramgam and Dholera to Ahmedabad, the authorities 
recognised that it was a life-giving fire, that they were 
safer under Mahadev s rule than their own and that 
Eft was well able to control the forces he bad brought 
into being. 

But Mahadev made it impossible for ihe authorises 
to keep him free. He had managed to 1 smuggle in ’ a 
lorry load of salt from Cholera. The authorities were 
wide awake. They intercepted the lorry They bad 
hoped not to find Mabadev in it. But when he saw 
that the lorry was to be arre&ied together with its 
precious load, he got out of car in which he 
waa following and jumped into the lorry. 
A-nd so if they were to arrest the lorry they 
COoki not help arresting him. Nor could Mahadev help 
Ipgipmg into the iorry in the circumstances. With lam 
ft youth who was to have appeared for his final 
Ut.B. tfie following day, two .were young men from 
ill® Gujarat College and two were sons of wealthy men. 
The lorry was given by Sit. IJanchhodlal, a mill owner 
who when warned what might befall the lorry said, 
fear about the loss of the lorry, when I am 
prepared to lose all for Swaraj?’ 

Wf hade y has got his well-deserved rest. For 
hpndrerf* of strenuous workers the jail has become a 
boos«. Mahadev yearned a? he says after 1 a 

M not y?* 4 e sarved 

Jfpaspoiafpd. an hia succenjqr Imampaheb 

.qawnida-. 


and Vice Chairman of the Ashram committee and one 
of its trustees. Imamsaheb is an elderly man baldly 
capable of strenuous labours. He may be said to be 
illiterate. But he is a Beaconed soldier and son of 
a devoted Muslipi who was till the time of his death 
muazzim of the Juma Musjld of Bombay. He is him* 
Keif styled Imam because he officiated as prleBt in 
several mosques in South Africa. He Is an orthodox 
Musalman in the sense that he never misaes his 
prayers or his fasts. But he also moet liberal 
minded or he could not have lived with me In the 
closest contact in the midst of all aorta of people fol 
an unbroken period of nearly twenty years, 

Bad the Swaraj of my—our—dream recognises no 
race or religious distinctions. Nor is if to be the 
monopoly of lettered persons nor yet of moneyed man, 
Swaraj is to be for all, including the former, but emphati¬ 
cally moulding ths maimed, tho blind, the starving tolling 
millions. A stouthearted, hones;, sane, illiterate man 
may well be the first servant of the nations# IrtffM—lifb 
has become in Gujarat and another still leas knowafrtend, 
by name Abdullabha*, has become in Villa Parle. Hera 
the successor of Swami Anand who by his inexhatiatible 
energy and amazing self-denial made Navajivaa 
Karyalnyo* though a purely philanthropic institution, 
also a sound business proposition which has been 
bringing to the doors of the Gujaratis the truest gems of 
Gujarati literature understandable by Ihe masses. Bui 
these are cut rare instances. These are typical of 
what the struggle has thrown up all over India. The 
Government is making its lasr desperate effort to retain 
India as ihe milch cow of the white Islanders In the far 
off West, But selfless servants of the nation will uo 
longer permit tho rape of the cow at the expense of her 

three hundred million children._ M. K. Gandhi 

, To Correspondent! 

My correspondence accumulates daily. I have 
purposely deprived myself of much assistance. 
Seasoned workers have been better occupied. It is there¬ 
fore impossible for me to cope with the correspondence 
from day to day. I have invited co-workers whom I 
have sent away to different parts of the country to 
keep me duly informed of their doings. They naturally 
expect at least an acknowledgment. I find however 
that I am unable even to do that. The fact is that I 
should be regarded as a half prisoner permitted to 
receive letters but prevented from writing in reply 
except occasionally® Presently I shall be a full 
, prisoner if not something higher. Therefore when 
TeUow workers and others do not receive letters from 
roe they should know that I have had no time to 
Vrife to them* K, G* 
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Official Rowdyism in Utkal 

The Secretary, Utkal P. C, C. sends the following 
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diary of events % 

15 - 3 - 30 , Tfi© Working Committee sat and decided 
to start Civil Disobedience in connection with the salt 
monopoly of* ^ the Government. Sjfc, Gopabandhu 
Choudhury was empowered to lead tbc campaign, to 
select the area and to fix the time of starting C. D. 

The P. C. C. eat the same day and accepted the 
resolution of the Working Committee . 

20-3 30. The Cuttnck District Congress Committee 
met and deckled, almost unanimously, to join the struggle 
started by Gandhiji, on the historic 12th of March. 
Several volunteers were enrolled. A public meeting was 
held at Cuttack to open the campaign and call for 
volunteers. This was the first meeting of its kind and 
the apfcthy and indifference of the Cuttack public wa9 
too well-known to us not to make us diffident. But 
help came to us from the strangest quarters. Just when 
We Were going to commence the business of the * 
meeting, the Police appeared on the scene with a 
Deputy Magistrate and served notices under Sec. 144 
C. C. on several of U9 f including Gopabandhu Babu. 
The news 9pread like anything and soon the audience 
swelled to thousands. Gopabandhu Babu was the first 
person to disobey the orders and deliver a speech. It 
wa9 certainly the act of disobedience, far more than the 
speech, that suddenly changed the whole atmosphere. 
Quite unexpectedly we got 27 volunteers to sign the 
pledge at the. end of the meeting. Thus than^ to the 
Government, both the public apathy and our diffidence 
vanished at the same time. 

Several meetings were held after that date and all 
very Successfully. Gopabandhu Babu received a summons 
to appear, on the first of April to show cause why he 
fihould not be prosecuted under sec. IBS I. P. C. He 
nominated Acharya Harihar Pa5 of Sakhi Gopal to 
lead the first batch and bu the first servant in his 
place. But strangely, though Gopabandhu Babu did not 
Appear on April 1st, he was sorved with a fresh 
summons to appear on the SLh, instead of being 
arrested. 

fi-4~30. The fust balch of 20 volunteers started 
undar the leadership of Gopabandhu Babu lud they 
were uccoided grand receptions or. the way in spH© of 
police Zochim. The most gratifying feature of tha 
receptions was the part played by the women of the 
villages who came out of thoir Pnrdah to receive the 
Satyagrahis in their hundreds. 

SH-30, Gopabandhu Babu was arrested uuder 
See, 188 I. P. G. at the third halting place, amid scenes 
of great enthusiasm. 

Detailed news of the 6th of April At Duudi, the 
response it bad evoked all over India and Gaudhiji's 
message ami the circular of Pandit Jawaftarhl to 9 tart 
actual Civil Disobedience before the 13tt? April made 
Gopabandhu Babu change his original plan. Ho had in- 
tended marching all the way on foot to this destination 
in the Balascre JVistriet and starting Civil Disobedience 
on April 22nd. He gave us permission on the eve 
r Of his arrest to start C, D. anyhow on the 13th 
So we sent the second batch by train to reach 
Balasore on the 11th inst. The first batch alsd took 
< the train on the llth night and reached JJglasore, next 
jfloraiag, , «• ■ 


11- 4-30, Sjt f Jivramji Kalyanji Roftarl, who had 

come back after attending the A. I. C. G meeting and 
seeing Gandlrji, went to tha Satyagraba area to SA^ how 
salt was actually manufactured; he brought salt- 

earth and started experiments. Naturally & did this 
openly before the Police# He was arrested with the 
chief local organiser, 

12- 4-30. Both of them were convicted under Sec. 
9 of the Salt Act to 6 months' R. I. 

Acharya Harihar Das with 12 picked volunteers 
marched from Ba/asore to their destination Incbarr, 12 
miles away, the same evening. 

13- 4-30. No sooner had they gone out frdm 
Inchari to bring salt-earth than Acharya Harihar was 
arrested with 6 of his followers. The rest the police 
did not arrest, but tried to prevent them by force from 
taking salt-earth. The volunteers resolutely refused to 
open their fists. There were 4 or 5 police men to one 
Satyagrahi. The latter suffered many injuries before 
they w 0 lo overpowered. One old man, a simple 
illiterate villager, would not yield his trust even though 
six strong police men were fighting with him. They 
twisted his wrist and thumb. He was thrown on the 
ground, his hands and feet were trampled binder boot* 
so that blood came out. His sufferings were so pure 
and so great that even ore police officer shed tears. 
Photographs have been taken of the police misdeeds. 

One Ftiropean Serjeant met a volunteer on his way 
and without any provocation or any conceivable reason 
attacked him and beat him with a baton. 

14- 4-30. The police continued beating and kicking 
the ‘ volunteers who tried to bring salt-earth. The 
sufferings of the volunteers drew tears from the eyes 
of the spectators. The old man, Binod ChoutffWy was 
again at his post with redoubled energy and power of 
endurace. He more than anybody else forced the 
police to change their tactics. Tired of beating the 
volunteers and- otherwise maltreating them, the police 
now stood by their side and when they had collected 
some salt-earth kicked the earth heaps and raised them 
to the ground. But the volunteers went on persistently 
and patiently collecting salt-earth. They worked from 
the early morning to 12 noou and again from 3 to fi 
in the afternoon. The police had no such tenacity of 
purpose; so in spite of all they did, the volunters 
succeeded in bringing salt-earth to the camp and 
manufacturing salt. Contraband salt was publicly Sold 
at Balasore on the 15th inst. 

15- 4-30 to 19-4-30. The police then adopted a 
third change of tactics. That was to seize the arriro 4rf 
each volunteer from behind and not allow him even to 
collect salt-earth. The volunteer*, quite undismayed, 
were there till 12 noon and again came to their work 
at 3 p. tn. The police could not however go on bold*' 
ing these people back by force day after day. So the 
4th method was adopted and that was to break the 
pots and ovens of volunteers after they bad started 
making salt, and to abuse the volunteers 1ft filthy 
language. 

MeanwhHe the people of tbh villages have become, 
impatient to etsirt manufacturing salt themselves,' Up 
till then we hhd allowed them to entail as Volunteers 
and work with our volunteer#. ' Matty i^eh 
volunteers bad in fact been hrfested and^ ^ 

The loctti tfcp * villagers 
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against the Government men even long before the 
I3th of April waa really perfect and complete. 
The GbvAtnment officers have to bring everything all 
the way from Balasore; people are so very strict that 
tven press reporters could not at first get anything 
from the villagers because they had shoes on and 
looked more like Government people than like 
Satyagrahis! The Government officers*'could not have 
even got a shelter had not there been some lands 
there under the Courts of Wards. They have moved 
heaven and earth, but all in vain, to get a piece of 
ground to pitch their tents near the Satyagrahl camp. 

Gopabandhu Babu was released at Cuttack on the 
19tb inst and proceeded to Balasore the same night* 
20-4^30. The Provincial Working Committee sat 
at Balasore and after considering everything it was 
decided to permit villagers in general to start Mass 
Civil Disobedience and to open new civil disobedience 
centres at different places on the coast of Balasore. 
The authorities were informed of this, but what could 
they do, when hundreds of people started making salt 
in different places ? The Government could arrest all 
the volunteers, who were encamped in the area and 
ware openly manufacturing salt, but they would not do 
so- Their policy was only to arrest those that looked 
like leaders among the volunteers and all villagers who 
worked with the volunteers, To the villagers in general 
they were even heard to say that they had no objection 
to villagers manufacturing ^alt but they should not do 
that in tho Dame of the Congress and Gandhi, 

On the 20th inst. Satyagrah was offered at Sartha, a 
village 20 miles away from the first Civil Disobedience 
centre, after previous notice to the Dt. Magistrate. 
The police immediately arrested three leading volunteers 
and three villagers, who were merely observers. The 
policy of the Government is to intimidate the village 
peoplej that is why severer punishment is inflicted 
QU villagers than on our volunteers. The Sartha people 
have enforced social boycott even more strictly than 
the people of the, first centie, Inchari. Tho people are 
however determined and ready (or everything. 

Two lady workers of our pvoviuro, Shrimateo Rama 
Devi aqd Malawi Devi who have wholeheartedly joined 
the present struggle, went to the first Satyagrah centre 
and in company with several women of the \illages 
manufactured salt at two different places* Hundreds of 
women accotr.puuied them in a procession, blowing 
conches. The police were present at ove place but did 
not interfere 

21~*4-30. About 700 hundred persons of different 
villages went out on the second day of Mass Civil 
Dtaftbedien&e and manufactured maunds of salt openly 
At diffetent places. 30 women of Xuanrpur went out to 
manufacture salt. Thousands flocked to see fhem. 

Condition of Prisoners 

v, Of the prisoners Jivrambhai, Acbarya Harihar, 
Sj;t. Golak De are in the A class. Sjt* Rajktishna 
>Bo& in the B class- All the rest are in the C 
Pandit Krupasindhu Hota and Sjt. Chintamani 
,• recently arrested for having disobeyed at 
orders under Sec. 32 Police Act were 
f Bide £6 walk lb the streets of Puri, handcuffed and tied 
Iw^'i'fope'vroiijld the Waist The R. I prisoners, are 
rjfegiag water and making ropes of Coconut tibfe. 


Tkey are, however, all cheerful and as yet there has been 
no report of ill health. Most of them are at Cuttack, 
some at Balasore. Some of the prisoners will soon be 
transferred to Hazaribagh. 

Utkal Roll of Honour 

The following are the persons who have suffered 
imprisonment, fine or both in connection with the 
Satyagraha movement in Utkal. 

section Punishment 


Gopabandhu Choudhury 

188 I. P. C. 

A fine of Rs. 50, in 
default 1 week f 9 SJ. 

Puma Ch. Bose 

»» 

■i 

Atul Behary Acharjya 

141 I. P. C. 

A fine of Rs. 100,1a 
default 7 days S.I. 

Nabakisore Parida 

II 


Somanath Misra 

I* 

A fine of Rs. 40, in 
default 1 week S. 1. 

livaramji Kalyanji Sec. 9 Salt-Act 

Six months R. L & 
Rs. 200, in default 
1 month R. I. more. 

Kothari 


Surendranath Das 

it 

ii 

Acharjya Harihar Das 

V, 

6 months R. 1. 

Golakanath De 


H 

Chakrapani Roul 

II 

3 months R. 1. 

Gur.anidhi Mohanty 

»l 

ii 

Gokulauanda Mohanty 

il 

1 month B. I. 

Krupasindhu Khuntia 

11 

ii 

N Iranian Saha 

II 

ii 

Paudit Laksminarayan Sec. 108 Cr. F. 

c.. 


Misra 1 yeat S. I. 

Rajkrishna Bose Sec. 117I.P.C. 2 years R. I. 

Raghunatb Misra Sec. V Salt-Act 3 months R. I. 

Sundhansusekhar Gupta ■> » 

Bisu Das (Villager) „ 6 months R. I. 

Anda Charan Mohanty ,> 3 months R» I. 

Sadauanda Naik *, 

Lokanrfth Das ( Villager) „ 

Madan Mohan Patnaik „ 

Murari TripaLhy >. 

Bauamali Plus thy » 

bidheswai* Naik m 

Udayanath Mohanty » 

Urlayanath Mobanty B (Vill.) n 

Harder, shna Giri >, ». 

Katunakar Par.igrahl Undertrial prisoner 
Nilarnbar Das » >* 

Malhuramohan BeheTa Salt-Act 9 


6 months R k I. 


2 months 
1 

6 


PriinakrLhna Sahu (Villager) „ 
Madhusudan Mohanty (Villager),, 
Chintamani Mohanty „ » 

Gopal Giri (Gujrati) „ 

Lakshnun Lai ,» » 

Bholanath Saha Under trial 

Satyahadi Nanda » 

Ananda Misra •» 

Chintamani Misra 
jadumani Mangaraj m 

Govinda Misra >• 

A Villagbr name not kuoflfo u 


6 months R. I. & 
Rs. 50 
4 motnhs R. I. „ 

6 mouths & Rs. 100 

3 months R. I. 
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"Goonda Raj 


It wbxt is going on in Gujarat is any indication of 
VihteA going on in other parts of India, even Dyerism 
pales into insignificance. This way appear to be an 
exaggerated stntemeot. jBut it is meant to be literally 
true. The massacre 6f Jatlianwala was a clean sweep. 

It created an impression both in the intended and 
the unintended sense. 

The death by inches that is being dealt out in 
Gujarat is unimpressive either way, and may, if care 
is not taken, prove utterly demoralising. It may weaken 
tbs victims and decidedly debases die tyrants. 

If I have the time 1 shall snmmarifle the events of 
the past week for these columns. In any case the 
reader will find the whole of the evidence in the daily 

press. 

Mahadev Desai had hugged the belief that after the 
efforts he made by going there himself and sending 
lawyer friends, the barbarous torture had ceased at 
Viramgam. But it was not to be. A volunteer was 
for a few minutes isolated from his company, and this 
gave the representatives of law and order an oppor¬ 
tunity of falling upon their victim and treating him as 
his predecessors had been treated at Viramgam. 

This is what Dr. Narsmbhal Mehta, a retired Chief 
Medical Officer of Junagadh, who nt the age of (36, 
was enthusejl with the spirit of Satyagraha, saw with 
his own eyes; * 

11 1 brought a parly of about 120 Satyagrahis, each 
with a bag of ten lbs. of contraband salt from 
Wftdhv&n Camp this evening. 

'* As I led the party, I was the first to meet (he 
Inspecting party consisting of one European officer, 
two Indian officers and about 4 or 5 police constables. 
Over and above this there were about fifty spare 
constables watching the entrance of the staircase. 

r I woe asked what I bad got in the bag under 
my armpit. I replied, ‘Ten lbs# of contraband salt/ 
‘Alright, old doctor, you can go,’ they said. I said, 
“I oin leading a party ai about 120 Satyngrahisi each 
with a bag of such salt. So I want to see personally 
haw yon deal with them* or whether you allow them 
to go frjeiy hist like other passengeis. 1 He said, 
‘Alright, yua stand apart on one side, and watch, One 
by ona the Satyttgraius were made to pass through 
the said inspecting party and immediately all the 
sevdn ot eight of them, Including the European 
Offuiet, oanghthold of each rcsieter and snatched the 
bag from th* hands of the Satyagrahi, handling the 
tesintei mo*t roughly* Almost every Satyagrahi tfaa 
treated la likewise* It was a disgraceful proceeding. 
1 had a very high opinion of Englishmen all 
throughout my life. This woe the first experience 
of the kind during sixty-six years. 

11 When 1 could W the treatment no longer 
gpd Expostulated* U& officer said; ‘Speak to the 


public outside about this and write to the 
papers I 1 Aud the whole performance went on as 
before.*’ 

Mark the callousness with which Dr. Mehtas 
entreaty was met. It was a jolly performance for the 
British officer end his fellow loyalists to .indulge io t 
sport of dispossessing young men of their precious 
possession. It was no use telling them that the victims 
were not running away nor hiding anything. The taw 
had to be respected without any waiting for the law’s 
delay on the pair of its administrators. 

But even this was nothing compared to the scenes 
enacted in the Kbeda district, I own that the brave 
sons and daughters of Kbeda have carried out fairly 
successfully the legitimate boycott of officials who are 
no longer able to impose their will upon the people. 
They have brutally struck a graduate and professor of 
the Gujarat Vidyapith who had committed no offence, 
but who had gone simply to see what was happening 
when he heard the beatiDg. In the same district near 
Dorsad a few police supported by a local Thakore ma 
his minions armed with long armed sickles without 
notice put out the lights at a meeting and mercllesly 
fell upon their victims. The audience consisted of 
Palidars and Rajputs who were fully able to defend 
themselves. But not a stone was thrown, not a word 
was uttered. For the sake of discipline they suffered. 
One man uarrowly escaped death. Seven are still lying 
in a hospital. Altogether thirty five have been traced as 
having been injured. This was a cowardly edition of 
Jallian walla. 

Then take Ahtnedabad. A liquor dea'er finding his 
till empty frc.tn day to day got so exasperated that he 
savagely attacked the pickets one of whom lay 
senseless. The picketing was of the most peaceful as 
acknowledged by every body. There was not even 
any demonstration. Only the names of those who 
visited this were taken down by the pickets 
who knew them. The success of the picketing 
lies in this case in moving dho cast* machinery which 
still works fairly among the labouring classes. 

Have the administrators of law and order done any 
thing to prevent this savagery ? No. They . have 
secretly en-oyed it. They are welcome to the joy of 
It. Only let this be not called * law and order*. Let 
it be called Goonda Raj. 

The duty before the people is clear, They tnUsl 
answor this organised hooliganism with great suffering, 
tf they have the will and the power, freedom in 
assured. Freedom is a fruit of suffering, licence is 
born of violence. What wa are all pining for la 
freedom that imposes restraints upon itself for the sake 
of society. Licence imposes suffering upon society so 
that it may enjoy exclusive privileges. This is a 
Government of unbridled licence because vit Is a 
Government wboae chief, If not sole, aim iB to expWt 

Wto M IC CuSU 

p < Since writing the above 1 have almost identical 
pictures from Balasore and Mathura. H WWMjjJjJ; 
InlfuU. Authorised hooliganism )■ pvidenfly' India'WW* 
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Notes 


| The Speaker's Resignation 

Vithalbhai Patel’e resignation does not come as a 
surprise upon ua, It would have been surprising if he 
had not resigned. By his courage combined with 
impartiality, he won the affection of Congressmen and 
commanded the admiration of opponents. I am glad 
be recognises that the way to serve the country is not 
through the Assembly. The legislatures are but a pawn 
ta the game of exploitation. Ostrich-like we hide our 
beads in the sand and refuse to see what is plain as a 
•pikestaff to the onlooker. Yithalbhai Patel’s resigna¬ 
tion js a severe blow to the prestige of the Go vernniest. 
His firmness in the Chair was undoubtedly embarrassing 
. to the Government; his vacating it in the manner he 
has done is still more so. 

Frontier Provinces 

When I marched to Dandi, friends in the Frontier 
Provinces had offered to send some volunteers to help 
me. 1 sent them thanks in appreciation of their offer 
but did not avail myself of it. How nice perhaps* it 
would have been if they had not actively participated 
in the movement- Those who not being sure of perfect 
non-violence being observed, do not take an active part 
in the struggle are most assuredly helping it. Those 
who wanting to serve rake part in it and violence 
result*, as happened at Peshawar, are as assuredly 
harming the movement. That the people in Peshawar 
meant well I have no doubt. They are perhaps more 
impatient ( if such a thing were possible) than I am 
to win freedom. But nobody can get freedom today 
in this land except through non-violence., We cannot 
get India’s freedom through the way of violence; we 
are within reach of it if wo would but keep un 
non-violence to the end. The way lies net through the 
burning of armoured cars aad taking the lives of 
administrators of the Government machinery, it lies 
through disciplined oiguniscd self-suffering. 1 deeply 
regret the occurauces in Peshawar. Brave lives have 
been thrown away ‘without the cause itself being 
served. * 

Necessity of Fulfilment 

There is a great deal of bartering among us. The 
position taken up by foreign cloth merchants vi but a 
symptbwi of that spirit. They want to give up foreign 
doth trade only if they can do bo without suffering any 
loss* But patrotista does not admit of barter, People are 
expected like Dattatreya co face death, like Kachalin in 
South Africa to face compulsory insolvency, like 
(he late , Gopabandhu Das and others, not known tc 
fettle, to face poverty and like the widow of Vitba'bhai 
of Ambheti to suffer the death of nearest and dearest 
Therefore the reluctance of foreign cloth 
tntfdiants to suffer losses, in my opinion, betrays 
want of real patriotism. 

$3ut the Delhi merchants contend that ihe local 
Congress Committee has bound itself to stop picketing 
*#ler certain conditions. If that be so, the promi:e 
has fo be fulfilled at any cost. £f the word of a 
C*JJgtB6ihn&n Of a Congress organisation cannot be 
...f elite) upon* we shall ultimately lose the battle. Satya- 
graha meaus Insistence oh Truth. Breach of promise 
ts * base surrender of truth. I have therefore advised 
* thfct if they cannot agree as to the 


text of the promise, if any, to refer the matter to 
arbitration. 

I understand too that in Delhi, they have resorted 
to mixed picketing. I have suggested that it should be 
confined only to women. It does not matter if 
picketing is suspended for want of sufficient women 
pickets. Every occasion for violence must be 
avoided. Men can produce by careful propaganda and 
production of Khadi an irresistible atmosphere for the 
boycott. But picketing wherever it is done must 
be confined to women. 

Raahtriya Stree Sabha 
This body hi . ow formed a sub-association whose 
sole object is to* do the work of the two boycotts— 
liquor and foreign cloth. It has made a public appeal for 
funds. I have no doubt that it will receive greater public 
support than hitherto. The public should know that 
the ceaseless workers in this association are the G. O. M/s 
grand-daughters. Ilia spirit is watching over thek 
devotion and India’s work with pride .and satisfaction^ 
From Overseas 

I have had cables from Mexico, the Phillipines, 
South Africa, East Africa and elsewhere wishing the 
cause success. 1 have purposely refrained from publishing 
thorn, not out of ungratefulness, but because I know that 
valuable as the wishes of other people are, what will 
decide the issue will be our own wishes and consequent 
action. If our action is correct the good wishes of the 
whole world will bo with us if they are not already* 
Nevertheless I must icproduce Uie two following 
messages as they are from English friends. It is the 
conversion of England that civil resisters are aiming at. 
I have enough‘.criticism from England, some of which I 
have published in these pages. It gives uie pleasure there¬ 
fore to publish good wishes of some English friends. 

II Dear Mahatma Gandhi, 

We the undersigned members of the Executive 
of the War* Resisters 1 Iniernatioiml are watching 
with intense interest the progress of your campaign 
in India. In accordance with the principles of the 
War Resisters' International we believe in the 
possibility of overthrowing imperialism by pacifist 
means and we rejoice that you are relying upon 
Die method of non violence. 

We send you our love and sympathy in the 
hardships and difficulties which you will undoubtedly 
have to face and assure you that we will do our best, 
by propaganda in wharevef circles may be open to 
ns, to assist you in your fight for truth and justice. '* 

Youfs sincerely, 

A, Fenner Brockway. 
Harold F. Bing 
Martha Steinite. 

Stephen J. Thorne 
II. Runbam Brown 

‘‘May Nonviolence achieve Success.” Women’s 
International League for Peace and Freedom, 
Wofnen’s Appeal to the Viceroy 
The appeal of the women of Gujarat made to the 
Viceroy, printed elsewhere, deserves wot Id wide attention. 
The appeal has been promoted by ihe Gujarati women 
Only. For an all-India appeal much time ‘ would 
have been required. But it is to be hoped th£t the 
ftqtion of the Gujarati sisters* will be copied by all the 
Other provinces with such changes as may be necessary. 


tfotifrtyiWlA May 1, 1980 
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Tba organisation has to grow naturally. Therefore 
a variety may be invited. It would not matter, 
po long as the central facts are allowed to remain 
intact. They are'(l) no mixed picketing, (2) Boycott 
of foreign cloth, not merely British cloth, and this 
through Kbaddafy 

M. K. G. 

The Story of Bardoli* 

This prose-epic of the heroes of Gujarat recalls 
stirring words used by Hazlitt to describe the 
Elizabethan poets, words which may also be applied 
to “the spacious days of great Mahatmaji." “There 
was a mighty fermentation,” says Hazlitt, *’ The 
waters were out; public opinion was in a state of 
projection. Liberty was held out to all to think and 
speak the truth. Men's brains were busy; their spirits 
stirring; their hearts full; and their hands not idle. 
Their eyes were opened to expect the greatest things, 
And their ears burned with curiosity and zeal to know 
the truth, that the truth might make them free." The 
passage reads like an inspired prophecy of Satyagraha: 
the marriage of Faith and Truth brings into being the 
lovely child, Liberty. 

All those who are interested in these great things 
should possess and read The Story of Bardoli. 
Wherever Yount* India goes throughout the world, this 
book should follow : it cannot be read too widely, 
either by the student of economics or by the student of 
laws and governments, or by the man who has no 
Other joy than to see his fellow-creatures ennobled to 
the level of great living. Mahadev Desai’s plain, 
ungarnished narrative, with its stole of facts and its 
Access to actual documents, forms ai o*nce an apotheosis 
of peasant India and an unimpassioned but utterly 
definite judgment of foreign rule. 

The book opens with a description of Baidoli and 
its people, There follows an account of the scandalous 
system of laud revenue and its assessments, that long 
bleeding process, by which the lancet is applied to the 
most anaemic part of the body of India. The bulk of 
the book is, of course, devoted to the graphic and 
enthralling story of the peaceful war, the ? wordless 
crusade, right down to the final triumph of Satyagiaha, 
The subsequent Enquiry is fully described; ;.nd uhere 
are useful appendices containing, auiuiig other filings, a 
report of the Governor's Ultimatum, the Settlement 
Documents, and the conclusions of the Mum>bi Committee. 
The book is the roost remarkable blent of the epic 
and the law-court report; as if you were to combine 
Hansard and Paradise Lost — or rather, Paradise 
Regained, * v 

Three points of great interest in T/t* Story of 
Bardoli clamour for attention. The first is thr love of 
feasant India which is evident in every chapter. The 
first principle of, Indian nationalism is described as 
being, “ that the teal India is to be found in the Indian 
villages and \ib<' peasant is at the heart and centre of 
It, and that no scheme of freedom or programme of 
work would have apy meaning unless it was framed 
with special, even exclusive, reference to the peasant. " 
The peasant is not merely important from the 

* Bj Mftiudttv DM*1. Navajtvan Prosa r Afamedabud. pp, 
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economic standpoint, however; he is full of admirable 
and loveable qualities. “The industry, skill and thrift 
of the Kanb ? agriculturalist of Bardoli are* proverbial, 
and the simple truth-loving Raniparaj make it a 
pleasure and a privilege to work amongst them and 
for them.Vallabhbhai Patel draws a moving picture 
of the ideal peasant: “Where is there another so 
honest as a peasant, so free from bad habits And 
vices, so guileless, so God-fearing, living in the swAat 
of his brow ? Why should such a man fear any 
mortal man ? “ And yet the agriculturalist and the 
labourer are the most down trodden people on the 
earth. 

The second point we must notice is the greatness 
of the Peasant's Sardar. Were he to die to-morrow 
he could not have a finer monument than this book. 

“ A leader had never a worthier following, and 
followers never a worthier leader" His sense of 
religion, his disinterestednens, his fearlessness, his 
consistency, the magnetic power of his personality, 
appear in a clear light. What a thrilling vigour beats 
in his speeches. “ I want to innoculate you with 
fearlessness, I want to galvanise you into life. I miss 
in your eyes the Hash of indignation against wrong," 

Or again, *' What is a little pobhei^l before a big 
pot ? But it need not fear the pot, for a sherd can 
break the pot to pieces, but the pot cannot break the 
sherd-" The Sardar’s teaching may be epitomised in 
three words, Fearlessness, Unity, Peace. “ Do not 
rnLe your little finger even in the face of the greatest 
provocation. In spite of the right of selr defence, 
which I hold sacred, 1 ‘say: e\en if you are abused 
and belaboured, do not hit back." 

This leads us co the final point, the deep, true sense 
of religion which controlled the whole campaign. This 
was no doubt due to the influence of Gandhiji, 11 the 
invisible guido and vivifying example" in the back¬ 
ground; but it was due also to his followers and the 
people whom they led, 11 As Gandhiji put it ‘ Vallabh- 
bbai found? his Yallabh (God) in Bardoli.’ lie saw 
that nothing but faith in God could keep together the 
thousands of men and women bound to their pledge. 

It is through religion’ that he found his approach to 
the hearts of those simple illiterate men and women." 

It is always so; religion is the one universal vernacular* 
Moreover, as Guadl iji has always taught, “Satyagraha 
presupposes the Jiving presence and guidance of God. 
Thu leader depends not on his own strength but on 
that of God. lie acts as the Voice within guides him. 
Very often therefore what are practical politics so-called 
are unrealities to him, though in the end his prpye to 
be the most practical politics.' 1 And again, “ Ia a 
righteous struggle God himself plans campaigns and 
conducts battles. A dhartnaytiddha can, only be 
waged in the name of God." Such was the spirit of 
Bardoli. And such, we can never remind ouselves.tpo 
often, must and will be the spirit of the present 
struggle. To-day,, as at Bardoli, noble woi*ds Of (he 
Sardar apply. “ Our sacrifice has commenced, let it. be 
pure and spotless. We have now only. to' offer 
ourselves as spotless, VrilHng ..victims." 1 'ban pay no 
greater tribute .to MahadeV De&ai’s 1 CfafohicBb^ of * ' 
Gian to say that as 1 'put * it down I 
6aying, “Shantil Shariti! SliAAtii” ; 
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An Assistant Magistrate’s Lawlessness 

Tbo Secretary District Congress Committee, Mathura 
writes: 

Up to this time Jatthas of Volunteers were being sent 
to Agfa to offer Satyagraha as it was decided to offer 
joint Salyagrah there. In all jatthas consisting of about 
70 Volunteers have been sent to AgrA. Their leader 
Mr. Jugal Kisliore the Principal of the PremMabavidyalaya 
Brindaban was arrested and sentenced to one year at 
Agra. On April 20th it was decided to start Salt 
Satyagraha at Mathura, but before the appointed time 
Hakim Brij Lai, member All India Congress Commiuee. 
the dictator of Mathura Satyagrah, Akshaya Kumar Karan 
President of Youth League, Professor Kishan Chaod 
Secretary District Congress Committee and Mr. Sri 
Narain Das were arrested under section 117, 147 and 
10b respectively. As soon as the news spread in the 
city an unprecedented spontaneous Hartal was observed, 
a huge procession went round the city and salt was 
prepared at a meeting of nearly 8,000 people. Small 
packets of salt fetched fancy prices. Police, though 
present in sufficient numbers, did not interfere. On 
April 23rd the case against Akshay Kumar Karan was 
to be taken up and some of the Congress Volunteers 
and city people went to witness the trial. There was 
absolutely no idea of demonstration and none was 

actually held. Men had begun to return to the city 
when Mr. J. Johnston, Joint Magistrate, while coming on 
his cycle snatched away a Congress flag from behind 
which was in the hands of a boy of 10 years. The 

boy went to Dr. Tar&chand the present Satyagraha 

leader who promptly saw Mr.J. Johnston and requested 
him to return the dag as it was peacefully held by a 
boy. The joint Magistrate showed him the flag but 
said that it could not be returned. Then all the 
volunteers collected peacefully before his Court and 

told the Kotwr-1 who was present outside thar they 
could not go bucl^ without the flag. They remained 
standing ti!l 3 o'clock when the Kotwal to*d 
them .that either they should disperse or he would 
order the police to charge. The volunteers did 
not move and the Kotwal ordered the police to 
charge, who (it appears) were specially called in with 
largo iron bound lathis. They at once uogan 
mercilessly beating the volunteers, though no magnate 
declared the meeting unlawful For nearly one. hour 
the whole Court compound presented a horrible scene, 
Nearly 80 Police men were beating 23 volunteers so 
toerciiessly that it was impossible to witness It. Three 
of the volunteers were holding the Swarajya Flag and 
hald it up to the time when tho police men broke rbeir 
wrists and fingers and one of them fainted. Only then 
could the police take away the flag. Three times the 
PoHoe cleared the ground and three times the Volunteers 
darn* sind sat at that very place. Police men were 
Hftfatg the volunteers bodily and throwing them away 
With puch force that they fell some ten or twelve paces 
off* The Kotwal himself caught hold of one of the 
vcrfttnteers by hair and pulled it so hard that he fell 
Wafer;*The police were regularly abusing the volunteers. 

^bird time when they cleared the ground the 
ftOlfce formed a cordon And did not allow the 
ybluateetS to proceed. Three constables tried to strangle 
;$ne volunteer and pressed his neck in a noose so 

fyfW#that bifc tohgtto Same out and he fainted, He 
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and two others who became senseless were mercilessly 
beaten and dragged by the Police even after they 
became senseless. They were promptly removed to 
the Hospital. One of them ha9 regained consciousness 
and two are still unconscious. Five volunteers have 
got serious hurts. One has got two hard lathi blows 
on his bead. In spite of this they remained calmly 
seated and began singing their flag anthem. After about 
three hours tho Kotwal came and told them that the 
Joint Magistrate was ready to give the flag at 5 o’clock. 
The volunteers told him that they wanted only their 
flag back. The Joint Magistrate told them that it was 
cleai sedition to walk out with this tricolour flag, so he 
took it away. After some cousultatiou he returned it 
back aud the volunteers came back in a procession. 
A resolution commending them was passed by a 
huge gathering. One thing was remarkable, that iu spite 
of all this none of the volunteers raised his finger, 
or said one word, None of them fled or seemed to 
fear the lathi blows. It is very creditable that they 
remained perfectly non-violent under tbis uncalled-for 
provocation and in spite of physical injuries remained 
perfectly calm. Nearly all the lawyers of the Local 
Bar and clients in thousands witnessed the scene and to 
every one of them, the Police cruelty appeared excessive. 
Two of the volunteers are still lying in the Hospital. 
All the Jatthas have been called back from the tour 
programme aud salt Satyagraha is started at three 
places in tho District. 

‘Most Unjust and Barbarous’ 

[ A friend presented Gandhiji with a copy of 
Common Salt—its use and necessity for the 
maintenance of health and the prevention of disease 
by Gum pel (Swan Sounenschein & Co. f 1898). Thi3 
book devotes an interesting chapter to the salt tax in 
India ( p 287 et seq> ), which is reproduced below with' 
unimportant omissions. V. G. D.] 

There is no writer, I ibink, on tho subject of 
common salt in relation to the animal economy, who 
has not in language mere or less severe, condemned 
the imposition of a tax on tin’s necessary food; and the 
only excuse that can be advanced on behalf of those 
with whom the responsibility rests, is—if not absolute 
ignorance— at ieast an erroneous conception of the facts 
involved. 

Liebig, basing his condemnation on the necessity of 
sodium chloride for the human organism in its general 
aspect, calls 1 the impost on salt of all taxes that which 
is the most odious , the most unnatural , and the 
Vnost disgraceful io human reason 1 ( Italics ours). 

Prof. Bunge rests^ his disapproval of the tax on the 
social distinction between rich and poor, by pointing 
out the class of nutriment which serves the latter for 
their food. Ho directs our attention to all those 
vegetable substances which arc comparatively rich in 
potash salts, viz potatoes, rye, peas, brans, and 
these form the staple food of the European proletarians, 
and together with rice of our Indian fellow-subjects, 

1 This fact, 1 he says, 1 illustrates the injustice of the 
salt tax. For, the poorer the human being, the more 
Is he forced to subsist on a food rich in potash, and 
the greater is his demand for salt. The salt tax is, in 
relation to the consumer’s wealth, a progressive tax, but 
in the Inverse ratio; the poorer the man, the greater 
the tax; it can hardly be matched for its artfulness, 
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\ Schleidea, JUfO Bang*, refers to the Gunning which 
dictated the imposition of the tax; it teaches even the 
very poorest, and is thus the most unjust and 
barbarous import ever levied, (Italic* ours). He 
gives a historical-survey of the tax in various countries, 
and cities cases of rebellion on the part of the populace 
against this cruel imposition* That the tax, aB also the 
opposition to it, has existed from time immemorial is 
evidenced by traditions such as the following; 

An attempt was made to demand payment from the 

drinkers of the medicinal waters of Acdepsus, whereup¬ 
on the well ceased to flow. 

Lysimachus, one of Alexander of Macedonias' 
generals, levied a tax upon the salt at Troas, when the 
salt vanished, and only reappeared, when the tax was 
abolished. 

To invent these mythical stories was, as Schleiden 
remarks, the only means by which the people could 
revenge themselves upon their oppressors; they branded 
the salt tax legislators in the eyes of future generations, 

Consul Livius (during the second Punic war) was 
thus nicknamed 'salinator' (satt pedlar). 

Victor liehn in his charming little booklet ( Salz . 
Eiyt Kultur Studie) relates that the despotic court of 
France in the last century formed at Versailles during 
the summer months a surface for sledging parties by 
Covering the road with salt. This brought down 
upon the aristocracy the execration of tho poor people, 
who were heavily taxed for the use of common salt. 

The full extent of the cruelty inflicted by this 
impost becomes evident, when we learn the expedients 
that Governments have to resort to, to prevent an 
Invasion of the tax. A friend, who lived for soma 
years in Italy, refers to it in one of her let tors to 
me: * I remember in Italy along tho Mediterranean, that 
guards are posted at intervals .dong the coast, and I 
learnt, that they watch to prevent the sea water from 
being taken by the people to evaporate for a salt supply.* 

England, which perhaps levied the higher tax, was 
the first (excepting Franco dunug the few years of its 
revolutionary period ) to abrogate the imposts, namely 
in 1825; but in no country docs this cruel tax press 
heavier upon a poor population than iu India. . . , 

, . ,, Mr. St. Georgo Tucker's letter in Tho Times 

Of 31st January, 1883, which is mainly directed against 
an increase of the duty, contains the following remarks: 

* K we consider, that the wages of unskilled labour in nome 
parts of India do not exceed two pencil per lay, we 
shall be able to understand ILat a labjuier cannot 
afford to pay one day’s wage for lilb, of salt for 
himself, his family aud his plough bullocks, if ho 
should possess any. Millions of natives consume salt 
which has not been taxed; millions of natives consume 
less .salt than is required for health; and millions of 
natives consume unwholesome minerals, such as Glauber 
salt, instead of good ChcstJne salt. . . . Our duty 

to the natives of India demands that a higher rate 
should not be exacted till wages rise." 

1 contend, however, that it is our duty to abolish 
the impost altogether; and I base my contention on the 
following reasons: 

1- The health, nay, the very existence of every 
humafc being depends upon a tegular supply of common 
salt* . . . 

^--- s 

* Th« author quotes elsewhere iu the hook a 
Putin proverb meaning, ‘Nothing is more, wholesome 


2. Then is no other substance in nature, Which can 
ta he the tface a/ cOMtHwt satt in the animal ,ctw»t«y. 

If wheat and bread;fc*ed, we could find a 
substitute i D other cere*fo* tt in the legumiaosa of 
other vegetable food’Stufft; hut there is absolutely W 
substitute for common salt To my mind this is the 
weightiest, the most impressive reason for opposing any 
ui3d every import upon salt. This fact should mortfdljf 
force the Government to abrogate the tax, and to 
insist, that the price of salt is not increased by any 
private speculation, or by any grasping * middleman/ 
Its supply At the lowest possible cost, and the facility 
of its distribution should be the constant concern of 
the administration. The result would be a healthier 
populace, the saving of national and social energy, the 
loss of which at present through disease and death can 
be counted by millions of pounds sterling. 

3. ... In a country, where the bulk of the 
people subsist chiefly if not entirely ou vegetable food, 
the tax on salt presses heavilly on the poor. 

It is hence the most cruel, the most barbarous tax ever 
levied; and the law, which permits the enforcement of 
it, is in the hands of the Executive,-~the pistol of the 
highwayman who demands 1 your money or your life' 

We should never lose sight of the fact, that it is 
not only the food rich in potash salts, which demands 
the liberal supply of salt to the system, but also 
the great quantity of water, which passes through the 
organism to quench the thirst and to cool the body in 
an atmosphere of high temperature. And such climatical 
conditions as we find in India—high temperature, 
combined periodically with great moisture—are certaiu 
to develop in the human body, if not liberally supplied 
with common salt, a high degree of susceptibility for 
all tho diseases which are endemic iu India; keeping the 
pest, cholera, and the various fevers as a constant plague 
in the land. . , , 

In the House of Commons (see The Timm, 
16th may, 1884), in answer to a question by Mr. Burt, 
the Undersecretary of State for India admitted, that iu 
Madras alone , during the official year ending 31st 
March £883, "15,004 natives rpere arrested for being in 
possession of illicit salt. Of these persons, 43 per cent, 
were dismissed with a warning,and 7,836, or 52 per 
cent, were sent for trial before the nearest Magistrate, of 
whom\ (of the accused)’ 93 per cent, were convicted.* 

He further admitted that at that moment the tgx ou 
salt in Madras was double what it was in the East 
India Company’s days. 

I do not hesitate to say that the salt tax is the 
blackest spot in the history of Great Britain's rule 
in India; and a full knowledge of its barbpfotw 
character will, l trust, lead to an agitation fa; its 
abolition . . . . (Italics ours ) 

than salt and the sun ( Tctis corporibus nihil 
utilius sale et sole—Piiuy, XXXI* 102). He think* 
we should maintain warm salt-water baths instead 
of hospitals, and) cannot resist the conclusion Ha t 
p generally, the healthier tint of English woman, 
when compared with their continental sisters, is due to 
their being more exposed to the salt air/ of the sen; 
they inhale tbe common salt in the get of bathing the 
BOlt-laden air, which the wind jfrafts dVer iheJand from ? 
the proximate ocean* The natives on t he west coast / 
of Africa cure smallpox by a repeated aMpfOlonged ^ 
-jmtnef'Sloa.pf fte patient In s^water, . 
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Gujarati Women’s Resolve 


Your Excellency, 

We, the undersigned women of Gujarat, have come 
to the conclusion that we may not keep ourselves aloof 
from the great national upheaval that js taking pltce. 
We are in full sympathy with the civil disobedience 
campaign in respect of the salt tax. Our sisters in the 
villages have already begun the manufacture of 
contraband salt. 

But we feel that we must, as women, find an 
additional and special field for our activity. We feel 
the force of Gandhiji’s argument that women are better 
fitted for dealing with the question of the prohibition 
of intoxicating drinks and drugs ai^d boycott of foreign 
cloth. Drink has desolated many a home, and foreign 
cloth has deprived millions of India's women of their 
employment during leisure hours, which amount in the 


aggregate to no less than four months iu the year. 

These two are therefore questions that concern the 
women more than men. And iu so far as they can be 
dealt with through picketing, i. e. 9 an appeal to the 
hearts of those who traffic in these things and those 
who are lured to the drink and the drug or the foreign 
cloth shops, we feel that we can make a more success* 
ful effort than men. And women doing the work 
must automatically ensure its peaceful nature. 

As we embark upon the campaign we should respect¬ 
fully point out that it is essentially the duty of the 


State to prohibit traffic in intoxicating drinks and drugs 
because they ruin both mind and body and homes of 
those who indulge in them and to prohibit the entry of 
foreign cloth inasmuch as it has brought about the 
economic ruin of the villages of this unhappy land. 

As to the importation of foreign cloth it might be 
urged that the argument that applies to foreign doth 
applies also partially to the cloth manufactured in Indian 
mills. Only the output of Indian mills is so 
far short of the, requirements that Kbadi can have 
nothing to fear from them. 

We wish that we had time enough tu canvass the 


opinion of our sisters in the other provinces. But we 
know what their opinion is likely to be. Aftc* *U we 
are not dealing with new problems. These have already 
been before the nation through its national organisation, 
the Congress. What we are seeking to do is to 
dedicate ourselves more to these questions than to the 
Others which along with these are being dealt v/ith in 


terms of the Independence 


Sh&rda Mehta 
Iftdiiraetti C- Divan 
Maoorama Chiuubhai 
P&rVatfbehn Girdbarlal 
Amritlal 
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movement. We are, 

Yours faithfully, 

Sulochoa Chmub'nai 
Tanumati Chinubhai M. 
Ranchhodlal 

SavJadevi Arnhalal Sarabhai 
V&tiantgauii Narsidas 
Mrs. Chimanlal Nagindas 
Anasuya Sarabhai 
Motibai Ranchhodlal 
Lilavati IDrilal Desal 
Ninnala Bakubhai 
Mansukhbhai 

Santok M. Gandl i 
Durga Mahadev Desal 

Gangabehn Ranchhoddas " 
Bhaiia 

Savita Trivedi 

Mrs. Jaygntilal Amritlal 


Questions Answered 

Professor Syed Rauf Pasha caught hold of me when 
last I was in Bulsar and asked me some pertinent 
questions on Hindu Muslim Unity. At my request he 
reduced the questions in writing so that I could give 
precise answers. The reader will find the questions and 
the answers below: 

Q. 1. You say that the present campaign is intended 
only to create the necessary strength among the people 
to gain independence rather than to establish independence* 
If you feel that Dominion Status od the basis of the 
Nehru Report will create that strength, will you accept 
it when the Muslims feel that it would be only Hindu 
strength rather than National strength that would 
be gamed thereby ? 

A. I should never feel ihat. any grant ca:i give us 
strength. In no case could the Nehru scheme be 
revived or accepted if only because the communal 
solution suggested therein does not satisfy thos/ 
concerned in it and also because it does not stipulate 
for Independence as it obviously could not at the 
time. 

Q. 2. Do you consider the Ali Brothers to be sincere 
in differing from you over the time of starting the 
disobedience of the salt law and over the question of 
participation in the Round Table Conference; and that 
they were in no way influenced by the British Govern* 
ment in the adoption of such an attitude ? 

A. I certainty consider ihe Ali Brothers to be sincere 
in what they say. If 1 believed them to be insincere 
or capable of being influenced by the British Government, 
i should never hope of their being weaned from what 
to me appears to be a grievous error as my action 
appears to them to be. 

Q. 3. Do you realise or not that the Ali Brothers still 
have a great following among the Muslim masses 
throughout India and who would swey your rank 9 
to-morrow only if the Ali Brothers assure them that such 
a s^ep will not be detrimental to their interests ? 

Further don't you think that even the Ali Brothers 
with all their influence were and still are powerless to 
dispel their suspicion of the Mahasabha Hindus just as 
you were and still are powerless to carry the Hindu 
comu.uniiy with you in the settlement of the communal 
question although your leadership iu other matters is 


not questioned ? 

A. How can it be otherwise ? Their record of 
service will always secure for tire Ali Brothers a 
following among the Muslim masses. There is no 
doubt therefore that their coming would mean additional 
strength to lhe cause. 

Deep rooted suspicions cannot be dispelled by 
leaders however influential they may be. 


Q. 4, Do you think that Muslims specially of the 
N. W, F. Province and Malabar are sufficiently trained 
for non-violent fight as the Hindus specially of Gujarat 
are; and do not past recent occurrences in these provinces 
impress on you the necessity of stopping such unprepared 
proviuces from immediate participation until such 
organisation is complete and that otherwise there would 
bo an unnecessary loss of Mu dim life ? 

A. 1 have repeatedly warned those provinces that are 
unprepared for strict non-violence against participation 
in the struggle. It is quite enough if they can give 
their sympathy. M K G, 
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The Ethics of Salt Manufacture 

[Abridged from a contribution By Prof. P. A. Wadia] 
T)\c straggle that is proceeding to-day in this Iqpd 
of onrs is a war between the mechanised, soulless 
force of an administrative bureaucracy that does not 
and cannot look beyond the letter of the law and the 
Bpfritual resources of a minority which resists the letter 
of the law not with the help of arms but with such 
moral strength as conviction can inspire. And this 
jpower is mightier just because it often originates in 
the very death of the body in terms of which the law 
that has no soul behind it and the machinery which 
the soulless law uses rcckor. their victories. Even so 
did the military organisation of Rome reckon when it 
spread its power over continents and believed it had 
crushed those cra/.y weaklings who met together in 
memory of the sacrifice at Calvary and renewed 
their strength in the symbolism of simple bread and 
wine. 

Salt is one of the necessaries of life—one of the 
prime necessaries like air and water and sunlight, it is 
also like them a free gift of nature — at least so 
bountifully given in an ocean swept land that it costs 
as much or as little to get it as to foregather the 
fruits that hang from the tree. But the Government 
of India have made a monopoly out of nature's free gift 
for raising a part of the revenue that supports the 
administrative machinery. 

Such taxation presupposes for its justification a 
government that has a claim on the moral support of 
its subjects because it subserves the purpose of life, 
and therefore of the good life. But the Government 
of India as it exists today represents the rule of 
foreigners that primarily subserves the economic 
Interest!* of tjiese foreigners; it is maintained at a cost 
ffcr beyond the capacity of the people to defray; if it 
.secures p<“ace and order, the p^ce and order are rub- 
* SWWent not to the fuller life of the people, but are the 
n0jS|teary preconditions for a progress of economic 
exploitation. A government that exists fur such a 
purpose has no moral claim on the allegiance of Lhose 
whom it governs; the peace that it secures is Ihe 
peace of death. 

The law which in moral circumstances is the 
expression of the corporate wisdom of the race becomes 
under such circumstances the expression of the selfish 
will of the rulers. Obedience to ibis law may, therefore, 
cease to be a social obligation on *he individual born 
Within the ambits of ihe law. The government that 
represents in a tangible form the organisation of society 
for the purposes of a good life has a primary claim on ihe 
loyalty of the individuals born within the soeietv; but 
where this organisation instead of being a means to life 
becomes sacrosanct and claims allegiance as an end fn 
Itself* it becomes a clog and a dead weight on human 
progress. The breach of the salt laws that we‘ are 
witnessing ;oday is not going to bring in the milleuium; 
it is to be regarded as a symbolic expression of the fact 
that ihere aie hundreds and thousands of individuals who 
are prepared to declare that the Government of India 
as it exists to-day bat ceased to command their 
moral allegience, who feel that obedient* to tbe laws 
£f tWs government involves a disloyally to their better 
Wvea, and that they will take the consequences of 


disobedience, however, pamfol and xncotiyentent. Tib# 
shortsighted exponents ot the law as it stands on the 
starute books may send the bodies of these men into 
jail a*J subjec" them to sufferings; but they cannot 
imprison their souls. “ Our echoes roll from Soul to 
Soul, and grow for ever and for ever. n Each sentence 
on law-brrakr-rs will add to the volume of these echoes 
till th^y r^v-rhera'e throughout the land linking the 
souls that they reach into a harmony that brings them 
nearer to their God. 


Liquor and Parsis 


Several Parsi friends s^em to be under the 
apprehension that li m_)r picketing is to be confined 
only to Parsi liquor dealers. This is wholly a 
misconception^ Picketing is now going on all over 
India in a more or less organised fashion. And in the 
parts oth^r than Gujarat there are more Hindu dealers 
than Parsis. Even in Gujarat the thousands of toddy 
trees that are being uprooted belong overwhelmingly to 
Hindus. Toddy booths owned by Hindus are certainly 
to he picketed on a most extensive scale. Organised 
picketing, it should be remembered, lias only just 
commenced. In my speeches I have made a pointed 
appeal to P.irs ; s bncau^e there is aa indissoluble bond 
between them a*'d me and because they are the 

most advanced and nrganbed community in all India and 
therefore m<re readily amenable to reacon. They read 
newspapers. lUr^i hqunr dealers attend my meetings, 
whereas Hindu dealers are tor iguoraut to do so. The 

latter can only be reached by personal visists made to 

them m their own booths or homes. Indeed the 
response “1 am reel ing from Parsi friends is quite 
encouraging, fh u.:h not yet adequate. It is a Parsi 
sister--Muhubrii Pet’t —who assisted among others by a V 
Piirbi p*eadi*r is organising picketing iu the Surat 

district. Bt-hram IVMva and Dhanjisha Darhari have 
gone ro jail in the fame cause. They were ostensibly 
arrested for breach of salt laws, but I have a suspicion 


that they were arrested fur the possibility of their 
undoubted influence spreading among liquor dealers. 
Any way th^y w^re engaged in the anti-drink work as 
much as the sa't Saryagraha, It was a matter of joy 
to me foo that same Parsi liquor dealers who came to 
me the other day w ot away satisfied to find that I hod 
fully ihe intention of pckebog toddy booths just as 
much as liquor shops. One complaint was that we 
were leaving a,one tee liquor shops in the adjacent 
Baroda territory. The charge is true. But l am hoping 
that thes liuuda state people will organise the picketing 
of Baroda canteens* Prohibition is first and foremost 
a moral reform The lodian States ate as much ltttet- 
es'ed in it as the icst of India. The States' people, may 
take up this reform, and ou^ht to do sq. 


The friends who saw me raised also the question 
of their living. It is here t|iat Vthe Parols aa a 
community have to step in to find a solution. Parsi 
associations can prepare statistics and organise bureaus 
for the ^mplojrnent of those who would need relief 
when the only source of their income Is jjfQue, a$ it ought 
to have loop ago. It canUot be a roattef erf pfide that 
this great c^mtuuutty has so many Of its membra 


living on an immoral traffic. 
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Weekly War News 

Gujarat 

Surat : Sjt. Ramniklal Modi, a pilgrim in Gaodbiji’s 
march, who took over the charge from Sjt.Mohaoial 
Paodya at Valsad, has been awarded one year’s rigorous 
imprisonment under the Salt Act. Sjt. Nichhabhai 
Govindji, who succeeded Sjt. Ramanijclal, has been 
arrested under the same Act. Sjt. Vithalbhai Lallubbai, 
Who met with an accident while uprooting a palm tree 
passed away on April 23rd. His immolation has given a 
fresh impetus r to the extermination of palm trees and 
liquor boycott. Various communities of the district have 
passed resolutions asking their respective communities tp 
abstain from drink and have prescribed punishment for 
violation of the injunction. A fair number of toddy 
vendors have dosed down their shops, and a liquor 
seller at Bharthana, lamshedji Kanjibhai, has expressed 
bin intention to give up the traffic from May 1st. 

Broach : Contraband salt was sold in Dantrai. A 
police officer brutally attempted to seize salt from a 
volunteer but failed. At Alader, thorns and stones 
were foimd lying with salt which volunteers were 
gathering. A ranae was demolished by ten police, but 
waa subset)uently re-erected by ihe volunteers. Prof. 
Phirajlal Desai of Shukl&tirtha Gurukul has been 
arrested. Salt was gathered at Kimaj, Neja, Sigam, 
fCh'ari and Chidra in a good quantity. 

Kheda : Acharya DaRatraya Balkrishna Kalelkar d 
Gujarat Vklyapith was arrested at Borsad on 28ih April 
for manufacturing salt. Sjts. Ambalal Jayshaukar Paudya, 
Naiuhati Kesha vial Bbatla, Govindrao Bhagvat and 
Tshvarbhai Jivabhai Patel have been sentenced respectively 
to 4 months' rigorous imprisonment and Rs. 100 line, b 
months* simple imprisonment and Ks. 50 fine, a month's 
^ rigorous impnsomnent and Rs. 100 fine, and a months 
rigorous and Rs. 200 fine. Seven volunteers, anested m 
connection with salt satyagraha at Rada 1 pur, have 


become victims ci legible atrocities perpetrated by r he 
Thakor of Dewaii. Salt is prepared at Lasur.dra in -^od 
quantity. Salt was being prepared at Botsad on April 
27th, when armed police arrived and pounced upon the 
volunteers, with the result that various volunteers w*re 
seriously injure. The villages of Ras, Poida Suuav, A mod, 
Isnar, Pinplar, Palej Golej, Rupiapai'a and Dhoii have 
resolved dot to pay the land tax until Sardar Valia oh bb a; 
mid other prisoners fiom Jiftrict are released. 

Godhra: Sjt Vallabhrlas Q.andula] Modi, who vas 
forested last week while leading a batch of salt 
Satyagtaids, has been convicted to three^nioutus simple 
imprisonment and Rs. 100 fine, in default to undergo 
three weeks.robre. 


Ahmedabad: Sjt, Mahadev Desai and six volunteers 
Wftm 1 .^y^ested under Sections 47 of the Salt Act and 
a^d l43 of 1. P. G. while they were m charge of a 
motor van carrying salt on April 24th. Sjt. Mahadev 
and Sjt. KantilaL Kadia have been each sentenced 
ib 3 months* simple imprisonment on each count, 
wh\te the other five have been let off. Dr. Popatlal 
lihahdhnka is arrested on April 28th. Sjt. Jhavercband 
Ifetfiaw Of Saumshtra is arrested under Section 117 
'jfc;;ft £ h* a speech delivered by him on April 4th. 

prominent merchants of Barvala ate artested 
* 0 ^ j^ops 114, 143 and 353. Contraband salt was 
sold Vi j h*fal T Bhadial bas decided to use contraband 

upon civil disobedieince on a 


mass scale immediately after polices biuulinei on 
volunteers. In spite of the customs* vigilance, 2 to 3 
maunds of contraband salt are daily imported in 
Viramgam Camp. Vigorous picketing of liquor shops 
is carried on in Ahmedabad. Volunteers were assaulted 
on 25ill and 26th. Ladies are vigorously working for 
the foreign cloih boycott in Ahmedabad. 

Bengal—Sj(. Bajrang Sihay has been seutenced 
to one year’s simple imprisonment upon refusing to 
furnish securities. Sjt. Sharatkumrr Gbose was arrested 
and sentenced at Barisal to six months* simple imprison* 
inent for breaking the salt law. 

At Mahisbathan and Btirabazar camps volunteers 
were attacked by armed police, and consequently some 
of them fainted and about 30 were injured. 

A jatha of 25 volunteers was arrested at Badaup. 
Chaudhari Badansiuh, ex-M. L. C. p was arrested at the 
same place under Section 107 Cr. P. C. Here, it Is 
reported, arrests are of daily occurrence. 

Under Bengal Ordinance Sjt. Banindranath Bagchi# 
Asst. Secretary of the 13. P. C. C. T was arrested. 

At Ham sab ad on April 22, volunteers under 
Sjt. Mahitmohan Mukerji were assaifiled when preparing 
salt. Many of them received injuries. Sjt.Likshmikant 
Pramanik, /amiadmr, was convicted on a charge 
of manufacturingsalt to 18 months* rigorous imprisonment 
and a line of Rs. 3,000. Sjts. Amarendrahath Bose, 
Hemantkumar Bose, Matlbusudandas Barman, Paritosb 
BanerjL Vinaykumar Bose, Framed Gbosal and Basantlal 
Mi rarka. were arrested under 62 Police \ct and 117 L P. C. 

Prof. Bijaykumar Bha.ttacharya, Vice-chairman of the 
Howrah Municipality, Acharya Bipmbibari Bose and 
Sjl. Kirtischandra P.itki, arreted for picketing foreign 
cloth and liquor shops, have been sentenced to six 
months* rigorous imprisonment. * ^ ^ 

Sjh Jatindranath Mitra and TV. Kanaiyalal Gangu# 
were anested under Section 54 of tho Police Act an^ 
April 24 at Calcutta. ‘ :Mk 

Sjt. Manmathanath Das and 5 other volunteers have 
Wen sentenced to pay a fine of Rs. 500, in default one 
months simr.de imprisonment under Section 9 B of the 
Sab Act, 

Sjt. Unendranarayan Neogi and Sjt. Pulinbihari 
Dhar, Editor and Pnnitr respectively of Ltf>erty have 
been arrested under Section 108 Cr. P. C. 

At B hagai pur Satyagraha is going on in full swing. 
It is alleged that dogs were let loose on Satyagrahis 
and a dog bit Sjt. Gayadhardka. I-Ie remained unconscious 
for hours. 

U. P.—Sjt Shriprakasb, General Secretary of tho 
Indian National Congress, was arrested under Section 9 of 
the Salt Act at Benares, and has been sentenced to 6 
months’ simple imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 100. 
5jt. Shankaranand Brahmachnri was arrested and 
sentenced to six months’ simple imprisonment. 

Sjt Gulam Sidique of Meerut and Sardar Dwarka- 
. prasad of Pilkhaua have been sentenced to six months’ 
rigorous imprisonment for manufacturing and selling 
contraband salt. 

Sjt. Manoharlal. Director of Satyagraha in Agra, 
has been sentenced to one year’s simple imprisonment 
ohdec Section 147 I. P. C. 
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Sjt. Hrtkifp, Brijlal, a member of the A. I. C. C., was 
convicted to one year's rigorous imprisonment under 
Section 117 I-i P. C. 

Swami Rajtfaprakash and Thakur Ragbupatsingh 
have been sentenced to 6 months 1 simple imprisonment. 
7 volunteers were arrested in Rohina, and brought 
handcuffed to Rae Barelli. Sjt. Pritbvisinha ex-Deputy 
collector, manufactured salt nt Raa Barelli. 
Attachments were carried out to realise fines in 
Benares. Profs. Krishnachaodta and Shrinarayandas 
of Vraodavan Prem Mahavidyalaya are arrested. 
Sjts, Yakub Hussain and five others were arrested at 
Baunu, while 7 Congressmen were arrested at Meerut. 

Paodit Shyamsundar Shukla, President of the Handia 
Congress Committee, and Sjt, Purushottam have been 
sentenced to 4 months’ rigorous imprisonment and 
Rs«?0 fine. 

C, P.—The Provincial War Council at Jabalpur have 
established a Hindustani Salt Factory and a Seditious 
Literature Publishing Company. No arrest seems to 
have been taken in the province as yet. 

The President of the Congress has authorised the 
Central Provinces to break Forest Laws. 

Andhra —Sjfs. Maodapaka Raogiah Naidu, M. 
Tirumala Roo and Parupudi Satyanarayan have been 
sentenced to one year’s rigorous imprisonment under 
Sections 117 I. P. C. and 74 Sak-Act. 

Sjt, Nafsinbrao, Chairman Gantur Municipality, has 
been sentenced to one year's simple imprisonment for 
refusal to exiteute a security, 

Sjt. Frakatham, Pattabhi Sitaramaiyya, Kaleshvarrao, 
Swaminarayanji, and Nnrsinhram have been sentenced to 
one year’s simple imprisonment. Sjt. Nageshvarrao, 
Rangaiya Naidu and Bhaibyam Cherti tiave been sentenced 
to 6 months* rigarous imprisonment, 
v Punjab —Maulana Habibur Rahman, President, 

> Ludhiana Congress Committee, was arrested under 
Section 108 Cr. F. C. |Ie was asked to furnish bail 
* Jbut he refused. After his arrest eight other leaders 
9pjd two volunteers were arrested. 

Sjs. Kishorilal, MadaolaJ and Jivanlal were arrested 
under Section \ 2A A. 

At Ludhiana police used laihis freely on an assembly of 
10,000 people aud consequently 50 men were injured, 
A motor driver, who refused to carry armymen in his 
car, has been fined Rs. 3001 

Site. Afzal Gafurkhan, Aga Syed, Lala Pairakhan 
and Lala Padhat have been arrested at Peshawar. 

Ajmer—Jajodia, President of Beawar Congress 
Committee, and Nityanand Nagar have been sentenced 
to 6 months* simple and one year’s rigorous imprison- 
moot respectively. 

Maharashtra —Sjt. Bhagvat has bee® sentenced at 
F Pen to one year’s rigorous imprisonment Sjts. Shankar 
Motinun Kabre and Bhimrau Deshapande have been each 
amtenced to 3 months' simple imprisonment. Up 
till now W convictions have been noted in Maharashtra. 
500 Satyagrahis daily break Salt Laws in Konkan. 

Sjt. L. B. Bbopalkar, ex-president of the M. P. C. C* 
urge arrested for a breach of the Salt Act on Sunday last. 

Sjt. Appasaheb Patvardhan and Sjt Ranade were 
arrested while returning wiih contraband salt from 
Shireda* district Ratnagiii, and sentenced to six months’ 
rigorous imprisonment Sji.S. P, Bhide, Swami Shiva- 
sand, Kulkarni, and Mabajaui Shaatri have been 
g a ntanced to 3 month’s simple imprisonment each. 


Karnatak—At Kutoba Sjt. Gangadbartao NaHr bmo 
been awarded one year's rigorous imprisonment and a fine 
of Rs. 500 in default 6 months more. Sjt. Shifoivas 
Sambhag has been sentenced to 10 months’ rigorous 
imprisonment and a fine Rs. 200. Both of them have 
been given an additional fine of Rs. 200 for refusing to 
sign statements 1 

Sjts. Kaghade and Ravane have been sentenced to S 1 
months’ rigorous imprisbnment. Nine centres have bec£ 
established in Ankola taluka for Satyagraha. Up till 21s£ 
70 persons have been jailed in this province* 12,000 
men have actually participated in the breach of Salt AcL. 

Bihar—Sjt. Ray Cbaudhari, leader of Muzzaffarpur 
Satyagrahi batch, has been given one year's rigorous 
imprisonment. 1c this district at 29 centres salt is being 
mapufaciured. In Saran district two centres work for* 
fifty manufacture. Babu Rajputising has resigned his 
position of a Sarpanch. 

Ramji Prasad, a student of the Engineering College- 
and another volunteer have been sentenced to two years' 
rigorous imprisonment each under Section 117 I. P. C. 
Mathuraprasadsingh has been sentenced to one year's 
rigrous imprisonment'at Muzaffarpur. 

Bombay—Sjrs. Kanji Master and Chhotatal Vya» * 
have been awarded 6 months’ ^simple tmprisfpme^t, 

, while Sjts! ,-Narbheram PopatHg^ been given 3 ^ 

simple imprisonment Salt is being manufa^^ited j£p 
v arious centre^bf the city. Police are noW not- 
interfering, which they did in previous cases. Two 
lawyers have joined the fight. 

Delhi—L iquor prohibition and foreign cloth boycott f 
work is intensifying here, 150 lady volunteers have 
enrolled themselves for thi$- work. Tailors have decided 
to sew no foreign cloth. Sjt, Narayandas Garg has r * 
been sentenced to two years' rigorous impriaonment^/ 
Salt was manufactured near the Council J3ouse. The 
poiice interfered and a volunteer’s han<i wks severely burnt* 

Sindh—50,000 people took gact in manufacturing 
salt from sea water in Karachi. Satyagraha camps 
are opened at Hyderabad, Larkhana and Sukkar. 

Two shops have been opeued at Karachi where 
contraband salt will be sold at one pice per seer. 

T^e officials forcibly snatched away salt at Larkhana 
from the bands Congress leaders. Salt pans also 
were taken awa^> The salt Satyagraha' is being 7 
carried on vigorously in %r. mnffussil. _ 
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Gandhiji's Message to the Nation 

[The following ia an English translation of a message 
dictated by Gandbiji at Dandi on April -Hh, 
when there was a strorig rumour of his impending 
arrest. A month has gone by, but the message still 
holds good. Wo publish it today as a challenge to the 
honour and loyalty of India to meet the fiery ordeal 
that now lies before her. Asstt. Ed. Y /.] 

At last the long expected hour seems to have come. 

In the dead of uight my colleagues and companions 
have roused me from deep slumber and requested mo 
to give them a message. I am therefore dictating this 
iriessage, although I have not the slightest inclination 
to give any. 

Messages I have given enough already Of what 
avail would this message be if none of the 

previous messages evoked a proper response ? But 

information received until this midnight leads me 
to the belief that my message did cot fall fiat, but was 
take a up by the people in right earnest. 

The people of Gujarat seem to have lison in a 

body as it were. I have seen with iny o«vn eyes 

thousaude of men and women at Aat and Bhirmad, 
fearlessly breaking the Salt Act. Not a c:an g( 
mischief, not a sigu of violence have I seen, 
despite the presence of psonlo in such large numbers. 
They have remained perfectly peaceful and non-violent, 
although Government officershave transgressed all bounds. 

Here in Gujarat well tried and popular public 
servants have beeu airested one alter another, and yet 
the people have been perfectly nonviolent. They nava 
infused to give way to panic, and have celebrated die 
arrests, by offering civil disobedience in ever increasing 
numbers. This is just as it should be. 

If the struggle so auspiciously begun is continued 
ia tha fame spirit of non-violence to the end not only shall 
we s^stPurna Swaraj established in cur country before long, 
but we shall have given to the world an object lesson 
worthy nil India and her glorious past. 

S#an£{ won without sacrifice cannot last long. I 
worth! therefore like our people to get ready to make 
the highest sacrifice that they are capable of. Ic true 
sacrifice all the suffering is on one side—one is 
required to master the art of getting killed without 
killing, of gaining life by losing it. May India live 
ttp to this mantra, 

^jfct present India’s self respect, in fact her all, is 
symbolised as it were in a haudf?4l of salt in the 
Sityagrahi’s hand. Let the fist holding it therefore 
be broken, but let (here be no voluntary surrender 
of the salt. 


Let the Government, if it claims to be a civilised 
Government, jail those who help themselves to contra¬ 
band salt. After their arrest the civil resisters will gladly 
surrender the salt, as they will their bodies into the 
eustody of their jailors. 

But by main force to snatch the salt from the poor, 
harmless Satyagrahis* hands is barbarism pure and 
simple and an insult to India. Such insult can be 
answered only by allowing our hand to be fractured 
without loosening the grasp. Even then the actual 
sufferer or his comrades may not harbour in their 
hearts anger against the wrong-doer. Incivility should 
be answered not by incivility but by a dignified and 
calm fjudarance of all suffering in the name of God. 

Let not my companions or the people at large be 
perturbed over my arrest, fur it is not 1, but God who 
ia guiding this movement. He ave«* dwells in the 
hearts of all aud He will vouchsafe to us the right 
guidance if only we have faith in Him. Our path has already 
been chalked out for us. Let every village fetch or manu¬ 
facture contraband salt, sisters should picket liquor shops, 
opium dens and foreigu cloth dealer's shops. Young and 
old in every home should ply the takli and spin and get 
woven heaps of yarn every day. Foreign cloth should 
be burnt. Hindus should eschew untouchability. Hindus 
Mussulmans, Sikhs, Parsis, and Christians should all 
achieve hear: unity. Let the majority rest content with 
what remains after the minorities have been satisfied, 
Let students leave Government schools and colleges, and 
Government servants resign their service and devote* 
themselves to service of the people, and we shall find 
that Prana Swaraj will come knocking at our doors. 

To Workers 

The events ia the country today are moving at such 
a. rate that it is literally impossible to keep pace with 
them. The readers of Young India and the workers in 
distant provinces must therefore bear with us if they 
find that the news published in these columns is some¬ 
times rather scrappy aud not quite up-to-date. Now that 
the nation is bereft of the reassuring presence of 
Gandbiji the need foi publishing absolutely accurate and 
authentic information about the progress of events 
becomes all the more great. We would therefore request 
the workers in various parts to offer their fullest 
co-operatloa to us in this arduous task. Needless to 
say, no news should be sent accuracy of which the 
sender cannot personally vouch for, and all tendency 
to exaggeration should be religiously and ruthlessly 
kept down. We shall lose nothing by understatement but 
the slightest deviation from the straight line of truth 
and non-violence will irretrievably damage our cause. 

Auttf Ed, Y, /, 
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Civil Disobedience in Utkal 

The Secretary, 4 *Ufkal P. C. C. writes : 

20-4-30. Satt was manufactured today in four 
different centres. , Volunteers from Gujarat and Bengal 
helped the Oriya^ volunteers at one centre. Two of 
them have been arrested. 

Oriya ladies in the field at Inchuri 

Id the afternoon Malatidevi with ten other village 
women came to disobey the salt law. They 
manufactured salt and sold it. 

Shrfmati Ramadevi in company with several 
village women of a different village brolce the salt law 
amidst scenes of great enthusiasm. 

21- 4-30. The victory of the Satyagrahis at Inchuri 
la assured. Hundreds of villagers have begun openly to 
manufacture maunds of salt in different centres. About 
700 taBQ from the neighbouring village* have started 
tha work from to-day, as the Provincial Working 
Committee lias decided to permit villagers in general to 
Start mass civil disobedience. 

A batch of 30 ladies marched to day to break the 

hated aalt Jaw9. Thousands of spectators gathered at 

the spot. 

Struggle at Sartha 

SJ. Mathuramohan Behara a well known and 
popular Congress worker of Bala^ore challenged Ui 3 
Government at Sartha on the 20th April, lie began 
the holy struggle at 8 a. m.. Three volunteers, 
including the leader, were arrested immediately. Three 
Innocent villagers who were merely standing by were 
also arrested, because the police wanted to intimidate 

the villagers of Sartha, who have totally boycotted the 
Government men for a long time. 

On the next day the work was taken up by another 
batch and the police instead of making arrests have 
adopted the policy of destroying the salr. 

Fraih batches of men aud women to Inchuri 

22- 4-30. Folia wing *Candhiji’s adWu*, the Satya- 
grahla adopted a novel method today. A batch of 25 
*0 arranged themselves that there was a strong ling of 
volunteers to protect the salt that was being manufactured 
in the centre by a few of thsm. It became well nigh 
impossible for the police to penetrate through this 
array. They tried to break through by arresting one 
Satyagahl, hut the Satyagrahis refused io surrender 
unless the whole group was arrested, because ibey 
contended that they had committed the same offence. 
So the whoie batch was arrested and brought to the 
Government camp. After 3 hours only four of them 
ware kept in custody and the rest vere tel f:ee, These 
21 volunteers again started manufacturing salt with the 
help of 4 new friends. 

la the afternoon salt was manufactured and 
protected in the same way. The Government officer 
came to the spot with bis followers, but seeing that it 
was not possible to break through the solid array of 
the Satyagrahis he returned disappointed. 

" Lady Satyagrahis 

On the morning of the 22nd inst. 60 ladies manu¬ 
factured salt al different centres in the neighbourhood 
of Inchuri. These ladies came from different villages, 
Tundra, Inchuri, Boita, Kanrpu, Koligaon, Rasalpur, 
Kasha etc. 

All together more ‘than 2U maunda of salt were 
manufactured in different villages today. Arrangements 
ala being made to bring sufficient quantity of salt for 
$41* Pataort <3 Oder repair Satyagrahi espoft, 
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Up til) now 3 chawkidars and 1 dafadar bava 
resigned their posts. 

Women’s Meeting at Cuttack: 

A public meeting of women representing all classss 
was held at Cuttack on the 22nd inst. under the 
presidency of Mrs. Kumudini Dasgupta. Contraband 
salt was sold for about Rs. 70/ in cash and orna¬ 
ments. 17 ladies belonging to pur^anashin Hindu 
familea enrolled themselves as volunteers to start picket 
ing foreign cloth shop The ladies will approach every 
shopkeeper who sells foreign cloth and request him to 
sign a pledge promising not to indent any more foreign 
cloth; they will picket those shops that refuse to sign 
such pledges. 

My Mother 

Whe i I v/as about six years old the greatest good 
fortune happened to me that moulded and fashioned 
the whole of my after life. My Mother had been 
fairly wealthy and therefore my father and his children 
had, up to this time, been living whh my mother in 
our dear home in a state of comfort. My father, who 
was a clergyman, had been able to undertake his spirit¬ 
ual work in the Church without taking any money 
from the congregation, because my mother's income 
from invested capital was ample f or all family needs. 
Her money was under a trust, and a special trustee 
had been appointed, to look after her property who 
signed all documents for her. Everything had been 
going on in this manner ever since I was born, and it 
seemed as though this would be my life's destiny. 

But one day a lei tor cam-a to my father early in 
the morning warning him that the trustee had been 
speculating wi'.b iny mother's money. M> father sent 
telegrams to London to enquire direct about certain 
1 gilt-edged p securities in order to find out whether my 
mother's money was still invested in them as it ought 
to be under the trust deed. One teleglam after another 
came back to say that the money in my mother's name 
had been withdrawn and the last news of all came 
that the trustee had absconded. He had been speculat¬ 
ing on the stock exchange with my mother’s money 
and had lost it all. Indeed, it was after wards 
discovered that for some year a he had been defaulting. 

All that afternoon I can evsn now see my father’s 
anxious face and my mother trying to console him. 
She was bravest of all. My father was blaming him* 
self, because the trustee was his own clearest friend 
whom ho had adviced to be appointed when the will 
had been drawn up in favour of my mother before the 
tho marriage settlement. Not only was there his own 
misery that he bad himself proposed his friend as 
trustee, but also the added misery of his friend's 
terrible betrayal of friendship. It would be difficult to 
describe, therefore, the agony ho was in when th* bad 
news came and telegram after telegram was opened 
telling the same story of ruin. I clung to my mother 
like a young child and watched the desolation increase 
ing, but I was still too young to understand f what it 
all meant. Only the fact that my father's friend had 
robbed my mother of all her money became clear to 
me and I wondered with a childish r dread what tny 
father would do. 

Then came the hour of evening worship, which was 
always sacred in the family. My mother was brave 
Qnd silent and I was nestling beside her as tny 
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read the Psalm from the Holy Scripture. It happened 
to be the' Psalm that David wrote about a treacherous 
friend and it contained the following verses: 

14 If it had been an enemy, then I could have borne 
it; 

11 But it was thou, my friend. . « • 

" We took sweet counsel together and walked to 
the House of God in unity. 1 ’ 

Then my father paused. Some terrible verses follow 
iu this old Scripture, calling down a curse upon the 
unfaithful friend, but my father never read these verses. 
Instead of that he began ac once to pray to God; aud 
I can well remember how be prayed with love and 
compassion in his voice for the friend who had dor-e 
him such terrible wrong. lie prayed for his forgiveness 
and repentance. Indeed, as the prayer went on, he 
seemed to lose all sense of his own personal loss in 
his overflowing compassion for his friend. "When he 
rose from prayer his face was radiant, and the whole 
aspect of his character ,vas changed to one of spait.ua! 
exaltation and joy. My mother shared in -hat joy 
which no earthly loss of money could ever take away. 

The res: of the story is very quickly told. I began 
this narrative by saying that this event was the vet', 
best good fortune that 1 ever had in my life, h^t 
me explain this in dnai’. For consider wind happened. 
First of all, I now loved and admired my father and 
mother as I had never done before. Bvefl though I 
was a child, I could understand auJ share something 
of what they had both & uttered, and this increased 
own love for <hem a hundredfold. 

Secondly, I had to work for my own living from 
ihe very first instead of having everything provided for 
me. At the ago of eight or inns (I forget which ) the 
Birmingham High School ettered me a scholarship, and 
from that time forward i was able to provide for m> 
own education and save a little nom t me bme 
when I got older in order to suppon the family. 

Later on in my HL, although no P 3 ’-* 
mother’s property was restored to i.-er, ihe .eews came 
from abroad that her trustee had become deeply 
penitent for whai he hud dene, and though '.ad 
squandered ail iiis own money and my nrhi.ti s 
property in spceulaupn, and could not, cioi make 

any reparation, ho asked my fmnex s a..cl uudie.r s 
forgiveness for wliai he had done, and this .(.au.ij 
granted and a reconciliation was tn t ^ 1 * s efmcU-d 

bet ore he died. , , * ■ 

Such a memory as that which I v.v.ve ^ 

this simple manner has hoc.; very sacmL- \>un i e, aw. 
it has colored all the r-' j >t of my life oy ^ g' >w of 
the goodness both of my father and mother- The love 
feat I had witnessed in ibh remarkable way in. 
ow^ lives became reflected in my own rnind and l felt 
a great joy that I was privileged to bo thsir cnild. 

Owing to the poverty of my home during the years 
that followed, wa berarre a united family in a way 
that we should never have br.su become bad oar home 
been more wealthy. Thus all things worked together 
for good, and my mother’s sacrifice on behalf ot us ad 
bfleanie even more wonderful still in its pure devotion 
after she had lost her property. She was absolute y 
untiring every day und all day long on our ehal, an 
as we watched her unselfishness, it made us ashame 
evef to act in eelKndulgeot ways. 


Satyagraha in Behar 

Satyagraha against salt laws has been going on in 
ever increasing centres and villages and the arrestl 
have also gone ou—in some districts at slow pace in 
some others rather rapidly. The following table will 
give at a glance the situation in the Province: 

District No. of No. of No. ol Village whew 
arrests Salt control Balt 1 b manufactured 

1. Champaran 127 101. More than 500 

2. Saran 17 32 About 500 

3. Muzaffarpur 20 53 Number not known 

4. Doubhauga 2 5 Do—Few 

5. Patna 37 9 

6. Shahabad 4 10 

7. Gaya 3 1 

8. Monghyr 4 3 

9. Bhagalpur 8 3 

iri „ , \ No Salt is manufactured 

10. Hazanlvagh 4 | jn these as io other 

11. Manbhoom 4 i f our districts yet-in-some 

/ for want of salt earth. 


12. Sant Hal 


1 


C. F. Andrew# 


Total 231 217 

Anioncr Ihe i-trested persons are 2 Ex-members of 
the Assembly, 9 ex-members o£ the Legislate Council, 
mote too a Ooten chain™, aod Vtcooha.m.^of 
lt:„n...pti. U. a„.l District Boato, Mt 

ZamimlM »«> metoaots. S<®« " “ 

districts to tile Province havo ton deptmd of the 
M ruccs of the Presidents or Secretaries or both of the 
I/-strict Congress Committee and in Dome cases even ol 
their substitutes. Many of the most prominent Congress 
workers are already in jail. . , , , 

Formerly the sentences in most case*, particular y of 
rhe leaders, used to be simple. Now they are in most 
cases rigorous. A man of the position of B. Snknshna 
Sinha M A., U. L, Lx-M. L. C, leader of the Congress 
p^’,: the Conned, and Secretary of the Bihar Provim 
dal Congress Committee. who is loved and respected 
al i over the Province was sea a handcuffed with one o 
c ,vworkers while they were being removed from cne 
jail to another. I have seen other Satyagrahis being 
similarly trea'cd. 

In some places the Police have used force and 
destroved pots and hearths. In others they hare 
assaulted the Satyagrahis. Thus iu Dhanha Tbanfl 
in Champaran volunteers were assaulted and 
ahuBMl. At ChanWgarh in Champaran the Junk* 

- ‘tubTnrpectoi of Police broke into pieces the pole nt 
4 k National flag and cut the bamboo of the hut which 
the volunteer had erected for iheit stay and was going 
to s et km to it but was prevented by the volunteers, 
who all sat unmoved in it and challenged him to butt 
it with them. 

Fx-President VfUhalbhai Patel visited Patna cn the 
2nd" May and was given a great recept.cn hy the 
citizens. He addressed a huge meeting of more than 
15,000 presided over by Mr. Syed Hasan Imam. 

Apart from Salt Satyagraha propaganda against UM 
of foreign cloth, cigarettes and intoxicating drugs and 
drinks is being carried on, and it is proposed to ste« 
picketing of shops of these articles m a few days tim* 
The spirit of the wofkers and people 1# high. 

ft*jendf*Pr«#«4 
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The.Second Letter 

[ The folJowingV is the text of Gaudhiji’s letter 
to the Viceroy drafted on the eve of his arrest. 

V. G. D. 1 

Dear Friend, 

God willing, it is my intention on . . . to set out 
for Dbarasana and reach there with my companions on 
# . . and demand possession of the Salt Works. 
The public have been told that Dharasana is 
private property. This is mere camouflage. It is as 
effectively under Government control as the Viceroy’s 
House. Not a pinch of salt can be removed without 
the previous sanction of the authorities. 

It ia possible for you to prevent this raid, as it 
has been playfully and mischievously called, in three 
ways: 

1. by removing the salt tax; 

2. by arresting me and my party unless the country 
oan, as I hope it will, replace every one taken away; 

3. by sheer goondaism unless every head broken is 
replaced, as 1 hope it will. 

It ia not without hesitation that the step has been 
decided upon. I had hoped that the Government would 
fight the civil resisters in a civilised manner. I could 
havo had nothing to say if in dealing w’th the civil 
reeieters the Government had satisfied itself with applying 
the ordinary processes of lav.'. Instead, whilst the known 
leaders have been dealt with more or less according 
to the legal formality, the rank and hie has been 
Often savagely and lin some cases even 
Indecently assaulted. Had ther^ been isolated cases, 
they might have been overlooked. Put. accounts have 
come to mo from Bengal, B?har, lltkal, U. P., Delhi 
and Bombay confirming the experiences of Gujarat of 
Which 1 have ample evidence at my disposal. In 
Karachi, Peshawar and Madras the bring would appear 
to have been unprovoked and unnecessary. Bones have 
been broken, private parts have been squeezed for 
the purpose of making volunteers give up, to the 
Government valueless, to the volunteers precious salt. 
At Mathflra an Assistant Magistrate is said to havo 
snatched the national llag from a ten year old boy. 
The crowd that demanding restoration of the flag thus 
Illegally seized, is reported to have been mercilessly 
beaten back. That the dag was subsequently restored 
betrayed a guilty conscience. In Bengal thf^ro seem to 
have been only a few prosecutions and assault:* about salt, 
but unthinkable cruelties are said to have beeu practised 
In the act of enatebing dags from volunteers. Paddy 
fields are reported to have beeu burnt, eatables forcibly 
taken. A vegetable market in Gujarat ha3 been raided 
because the dealers would not sell vegetables to 
officials. These act3 have taken place in front of 
crowds who, for the sake of Congress mandate have 
submitted without retaliation. I ask you to believe the 
accounts given by inen pledged to truth. Repudiation 
even by high officials has, as in the Bardoli case, often 
proved false. The offioials, I fegret to have to say, have 
p 9 t hesitated to publish falsehoods to the people even 


during the last five weeks. I take the following samples 
from Government notices issued from Collectors 1 
offices in Gujarat: 

*1- Adults use five pounds of salt per year, therefore 
pay three annas per year as tax. ... If Govern¬ 
ment removed the monopoly people will have to pay 
higher prices and in addition make good to the 
Government the loss sustained by the removal of the 
monopoly. . . . The salt you take from the sea 

shore is not eatable, therefore the Government destroys 
it. 1 

‘2. Mr. Gandhi says that Government has destroyed 
handspinning in this country, whereas eyerybody knows 
that this is not true, because throughout the country, 
there is not a village where hand spinning of cotton is 
not going on. Moreover in every province cotton 
spinners are shown superior method* and are provided 
with better instruments at less price and are thus 
helped by Government.' 

‘ 3. Out of every five rupees of the debt that the 
Government has incurred rupees four have been 
beneficially spent.’ 

I have taken these three sets of statements from 
three different leaflets. I venture to suggest that every¬ 
one of these statenents is demonstrably false. The 
daily consumption of salt by an adult Is three times the 
amount stated and therefore the poll tax that the salt 
tax uhdoubtedly is at least 9 as per head per year. And 
this tax is levied from man, woman, child and domestic 
cattle irrespective of age and health. 

It is a wicked falsehood to say that every village 
has a spinning wheel, and that the spinning movement 
is in any shape or form encouraged or supported by 
the Government. Financiers can better dispose of the 
falsehood that four out of every five rupees of the 
public debt is used for the benefit of the public. 
But those falsehoods are mere samples of what people 
know is geirg on in everyday contact with the Govern¬ 
ment, Only the other day a Gujarati poet, a brave 
man, was convicted on perjured official evidence in 
spite of his emphatic statement (hat at the time mentioned 
he was sleeping soundly iu another place. 

Now for instances of official inactivities. Liquor 
dealers have -assaulted pickets admitted by officials to 
have beeu peaceful and sold liquor in contravention of 
regulations. The officials have takeu no notice either of 
the assault* or the illegal sales of liquor. As to the 
assaults, though they are known to everybody, they may 
take shelter under the plea that they have received 
no complaints. 

And now you have sprung upon the country a FresB 
Ordinance surpassing any hitherto known in India. 
You have found a short cut through the law's delay 
in ihe matter oi the trial of Bhagat Singh and other* 
by doing away wiih the ordinary procedure. Is it any 
wonder if 1 call all these official activities and inactivi¬ 
ties a veiled form of Martial Law ? Yet this is only 
the fifth week of the struggle l 

Before then the reign of terrorism that has just 
beguu overwhelms India, I feel that I must take a 
bolder step, and if possible divert your wrath in a 
cleaner if more drastic channel. You, may not know 
the things ttyat I have described. You may not even 
now believe id tb I can but invite your serious 
attention to thorn. 
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Any way I feel that it would be cowardly on my 
part not to invite you to disclose to the full the leonine 
paws of authority so that the people who are suffering 
tortures and destruction of their property may not feel 
that I, who had perhaps been the chief party inspiring 
them to action that has brought to right light the 
Government in its true colours, had left any stone 
unturned to work out the Satyagraha programme as 
folly as it was possible under given circiMnstances. 

For, according to the science of Satyagraha, the 
greater the repression and lawlessness on the part of 
authority, the greater should be the suffering courted by 
’lie victims. Success is the certain result of suffering of 
toe extremest character, voluntarily undergone. 

I know the daugors attendant upon the methods 
adopted by me. But the country is not likely to 
mistake my meaning. I say what I mean and think. 
And I have been saying for the last fifteen years in 
India and outside for twenty years more and repeat 
now that the only way to conquer violence is through 
non-violence pure and undefiled. I have said also that 
every violent act, word and even thought interferes with 
the progress of non-violent action. If in spite of such 
repeated warnings people will resort to violence, I must 
disown responsibility save such as inevitably attaches 
to every human being for the a;l.s of every other 
human being. But the question of responsibility apart, 
1 dare uot postpone action on any cause whatsoever, if 
non-violence E the force the seers of the world have 
claimed it to be ami if I am not to belie my own 
extensive experience of its working. 

But 1 would fain avoid Lho further step. I -would 
therefore ask you to remove the lax which many of 
your illustrious countrymen have condemned in unmeasur¬ 
ed terms and which, as you could not have failed to 
observ'd, has evoked universal protest and resentment 
expressed in civil disobedience. You may condemn 
vdvil disobedience as much as you like, Will you 
prefer violent revolt to civil disobedience ? if you say, 

you have said, that the civil Jisobedience must 
end in violence, history, will pronounce the verdict that 
f.v a British Government not bearing because not uodei 
litarJiug non-violence, goaded human nature to violent 
which it could understand, and deal with. Bur in 
spite of the goading I shall hope that Grm will give 
tbe people of India wisdom and strength to wlttismnd 
every temptation and provocation so violence. 

If therefore, you cannot see your way to remove tha 
salt tax, and remove the prohibition ud private salt-making, 
I must reluctantly commence the •march adumbrated in 
the opening paragraqh of rny letter* 

I am, 

Your sincere friend, 

M. K. Gandhi 

The Story of Bardoli 

Descriptive history of the Bardoli Satyagraha, by 
KMt&dev Desai; pp. 376, Demi Octavo* printed in 10 pt» 
bolddaced type* well-bound, with index, glossary, five 
illustrations and a map of Bardoli Taluka. Price 
R&» 2*8^0 plus as. 5 for packing and postage. For 
foreign countries, 5 s* or $ 1.30 post free. 

Copies can also be had in Bombay from our 
Blanch office at Princess Street. 

.For trade terms etc. apply to 
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Fraternising 

Barred and bolted doors, men marching about with 
rifles, the shouting of orders, the clinking of chains. 
An atmosphere of violence and repression. And behind 
those doors, shut up in that atmosphere, some of the 
finest sons of India. Yes—not only at Sabarmati, but 
throughout the length and breadth of the country, most 
of the noblest children of the land have now been cast 
into prison. Noble, true, undaunted men; men that the 
proudest country in the world would be proud to own. 

So this British love of freedom and justice! 

I had gone to see Mahadevbhai in Sabarmati Jail, 
and as I sat spinning my tah\i at the Prison Gate, 
waiting for admission, my heart throbbed with two 
alternating emotions. Joy and pride for the sons of 
India aud sorrow and shame for the sons of England. 

But some day the sons of England will realise and 
repeat. If India can come through the great struggle 
by means of truth and non-violence, then the freeing of 
India must mean also the purifying of England. 

Someone looked out from the -barred and bolted 
doors and tailed us to come. In we went, and up the 
staircase. Ga the landing at the top we were told to 
take our seats by a litile table at which sat a stout 
and sturdy Englishman—special jailor we were told. 

I entered into conversation with him. After all, we are 
all human beings together, and let us feel that bond.— A 
that very bond which is most dreaded by Governments. 
How much they feared ‘fraternising 1 during the great 
European War. A Government can only carry on its 
devilish schemes so long as it can prevent its own 
masses from realizing that ihe nation which is to be 
exploited or destroyed is also composed of innocent 
masses with hopes and fears and joys and sorrows 
like themselves. 

And now Mahadev arrived. A little pale and worn 
looking, but iul! of spirit and good humour. After 
some talk he turned to me and said, ‘ There is ap 
incident winch occurred on my way to jail, which I 
must tell you about.’ 

And behold it was just one of those fraternising 
incidents. 

“The triai was over/’ he began “and I was put into 
the prison van. On the back of the van was an 
English sergeant. There was a huge crowd all round. 
Suddenly a stone was thrown from somewhere, and it 
hit the sergeant on the chin, giving him a nasty cut. 
1 Agh!' exclaimed the man, catching the stone as it fell 
from his face. 'See wbat your wretched people do I 
IF they stack to uoc- violence we could have nothing to 
say. But look at this behaviour' People who can’t 
be non-violent had beirer keep ( ut of this movement, 
or tbe> will soon spoil u.” ‘ f I hastily expressed my 
sorrow, ” continued Mahadev, " and told him that if he 
would stop the van, I would speak to the crowds and 
make them thoroughly ashamed of themselves. " ‘No, I 
can’t slop the van,* said the sergeant—add again he 
began to complain of the affair. ‘But what can I do 
shut up in this vau? 1 I said. 1 1 can only assure you I am 
extremly pained at the incident, and I would gladly 
atone for it. Hit me with the stone-Ht will be good' 
I added. ‘ No, no!’ said the sergeant, beginning to 
melt. But after a Little he again began to get sore on 
the suhject. *Agb, see what wretched things the 
people are doing—look at Peshawar—why c?m't such 
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people keep out of the movement?'* 'Yes/ I replied 
with deep feeling, and we began to converse about 
Bapu and the general situation. 

41 But once more he looked at the stone that was in 
his band and remarked, 4 I shall keep this as a 
memento . 9 4 No, jflease don’t do that,’ I said. If 
you have any belief in the sincerity of my sorrow, you 
will throw it awayi * This suddenly touched his heart, 
and then and there he flung it from him ! 

41 We were now passing : by the Ashram. 4 See 
there's my house,’ I said, pointing it out to him. 
"That’s dice,' he replied, ‘I have never seen the 
Ashram. When you come out of prison I must come 
and visit you.’ Ves, do,’ 1 said, 4 I should be delighted. 
And perhaps now you would give me your name, that 
I may keep it with me.’ 4 Yes certainly, but I’ve not 
got a pencil to write it down with,’ he remarked. 
‘Here is my pen,’ I replied, handing it to him through 
the wire netting. He wrote down his name, and, with 
the piece of paper, was about to hand back the pen 
through the netting. 'No, please keep the pen,' I said, 
‘it will be a nice memento, and how much better than 
the stone!' He was deeply touched, and with overflow¬ 
ing appreciations put the little souvenir away in his 
pocket. ” 

44 We parted the very best of friends,” concluded 
Mahadev, his face beaming with delight. 

Our time was up. We bid Mahadev farewell, and 
passed out once more through the barred gateway. 

Mira 

The Evergreen on the Salt Tax 

To, The Editor of Yonttg India. 

Sir, 

It is nearer 60 than 50 years since I first began to 
denounce the Indian Salt monopoly and I cannot help 
sympathising with much of what Mr. Gandhi says on 
the subject in your issue of the 27th of February just 
received. But, as usual, he is, 1 lliink, unfair to 
the British Government which did not invent the Salt 
Tax and has done a good deal to mitigate its evils. 
Still, one must agree that th I monopoly of a necessary 
of life is what he calls 4 nefarious \ though common 
in other 90 called civilised countries; but if “all the 
World" is to be "taxed” (Sc.Luke old version), 
including the landless, as id all fairness it ought to be, 
the only alternative to the Salt Tax is a Poll Tax 
which would in mauy ways bo even more objectionable 
and more difficult to collect. The only excuse for the 
Salt Tax is tha* it is scarcely felt by the extremely 
poor who, in the South of India at any rate, 
generally get a handful of salt thrown in by the 
Komati (retailer) with their daily purr base of other 
necessaries. The, great objection to it, 1 always thought, 
was that we don’t know what harm wo may be doing 
by interfering with the unrestricted use of salt Imperfectly 
cored fi*h v> most probably one of the causes 
ot leprosy in Norway, as well as the East, Part of 
my duty ns a District Magistrate was to protect poor 
old women from the excessive zeal of the subordinates 
of the Salt Dept. It is a mistake to speak of India as a 
poor country. If is a very wealthy country inhabited 
by an excessive proportion of extremely poor people, 
end the British Government is not the cause of their 

* How tor this remark about Pashawar w&a justified may be 
•ft W a perusal of the aeoount given on p. 148, 


poverty. It may be that 40 millions, ox, say, of 
the whole population never get even one full meal 
a day; but why ? Not because the country as a whole 
does not in ordinary years produce enough for all, bat 
because manual labour in India as elsewhere has never 
had its fair share of the produce of labour. Is that 
the fault of the British Government ? The immemorial 
share of the actual cultivator under Hindu Law was a 
bare subsistance. 

Mr. Gandhi knows as well as I do that most of the 
causes of poverty in India are indigenous to the country 
( see p. 72 of 44 Young India ’’ quoted above ). It may 
seem heartless to say that 50 Rs. spent on a marriage, 
involving debt for years is extravagencc* but tf the 
income of each person is only 27 Rs, say, from 100 
Rs. to 150 Rs. a year for an average family,—any 
prudent Scot would condemn their expenditure of 50 Rs. 
on one marriage as the wildest extravagance. Yet it 
was not uncommon in my time to hear of a family 
borrowing 2 years income for such a ceremony and 
never getting out of debt again. Probably 10% in this 
country are below the margin of decent living, being 
44 submerged" as Mr. Booth used to call it, and suffer 
more from their awful existence in the slums than the 
people in South India, at any rate, who pay no rent 
and can sleep, almost always, in the open air, 

Mr. Gandbi knows quite well that there are many 
well-to-do people all over India and a fair number of 
miliionairs or he would not be able to make such 
substantial collections for his work wherever he goes. 

It is only an estimate, (though a very careful one,) 
that the people of India spend more in more fees to 
lawyers, quite apart from the ordinary cos's of litigation, 
than the whole Land Revenue, say, C. 25 millions. 
But the average Indian will cheerfully ruin himself by 
litigation. 

The enormous absorption of gold by India la 
notorious, as shown in a jmper on pp. 142-146 and 167 
of 11 Truths about India.” But Mr. Gandhi carefully 
abstains from reading that very short book so packed 
with old Truths about the country. 

The only slaves in India iu my time were the 
serfs attached to the soil in Tanjore and prevented 
from emigrating by being kept in debt to theii (generally 
Brahmin) masters* ( Mirasidars ) — their Fullars were 
at any rate sure of their food and their masters gave 
them one cloth every year — that was the immemorial 
custom with which the British bad nothing ro do. 

Why cannot 4 Young India 1 listen to the words 
of 14 Sir T. MaJhav Kao whose experience and 
ability are almost unrivalled and who waft by 
no means an ardent admirer of British supremacy," 
when he said; 14 The longer one lives, observes and 

thinks, the more does one feel that there rs nx> 
community on the face of the earth (The italics are 
mine) which suffers less from political evils 4, “bd 
knew all about the salt monopoly-*-** 41 and more from 
self-inflicted or self-accepted or self-created and therefore 
avoidable evils than the "Hindu ” ( Truths about India 
Part I, p. II). 

Yours truly, % 

J. J3. Pennington 

r Mr. Pennington’9 argument cannot appeal to one 
like me who has experience. A mountain Of argument 
la dissolved before one touch of experience* Great as is 
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my regard for the late Sir T. Afadhav Rao, I must be 
pardoned for not endorsing bis encomium of British 
rule. I shared the deceased statesman's views myself 
at one time. But bitter experience corrected them. 
Every one of the arguments advanced by Mr. Pennington 
has been answered in these pages. 

M. K. G. ] 

Notes 

! Another Jalliarwalla 

The reader will find elsewhere the statement issued 
by Maulana Kasuri in connection with the Peshawar 
massacre, and in course of a letter addressed to Gandhiji 
a$d received here at 9 a, m. this morning, the Vice- 
President cf the Khilafat Committee, Peshawar, 
writes : 

* Hindu Muslim Sikh blood of non-violent 
Peshawar martyrs who on 23rd April without any 
warning were first trampled under armour car 
occupied by the Deputy Commissioner, Peshawar, 
and who were then machine-gunned in a narrow 
space like bottle neck of Kissa Khani Bazar, cries 
loud for redress. 

14 Jallianwala Bagh on a bigger scale has been 
exacted in Peshawar, authentic list prepared by the 
Peshawar Khilafai Committee shows 70 dead, 35 
missing and about 100 wounded. The residents of 
Peshawar are strictly non-violent. In the name of 
God aud humanity ccme to Peshawar and see with 
your own eyes the after effects of the heartless 
tiagedy, or take some other necessary steps. The 
Government officials are suppressing these Facts and 
playing camouflage by issuing misleading statements, 
Peshawar public in mass meeting decided tu 
request all-India io observe Wednesday the 7th of 
May as Peshawar Martyrs* Day and to keep fast 
as a tribute to the sacred memory of the Peshawar 
martyrs. And we also aproach you io make our 
appeal a success." 

Gandhiji having been arrested last night, it is not 
physicaliy possible for him to proceed to Peshawar ancl 
sec thu after effect?. Oi the tragedy. But his spirit will 
certainly hover benignrtntly over that aWcteJ city, all the 
more so as the Peshawar martyrs exhibited supreme 
valour which puts us in mind of the palmy cfavs uf 
Indian chivalry. We are certain that by the time this 
appears iu print, the Martyr's Day will have been 
suitably observed all over the country. 

Karacl 

6th May 'BO V. G. D. 

Goonduifltn in Bengal 

A friend writes to Gandhiji: 

41 The tortures at Contai and its sub-centres are daily 
beriming mote and more heartless and barbarous. Every 
day the officials and the constables beat mercilessly in one 
or the other centre. They take away caps, tear away 
shirts and cane the Satyagrahis severely. They give 
Wows and kicks in the lower abdomen till many drop 
down senseless. I could not believe when l first beard 
that a stick was thrust into the rectum of a volunteer 
When he was lying unconscious, but the statement of a 
doctor friend (an ex-I. M. S. ) who examined the Satya- 
grahi set all my doubts at rest. They adopt many 
njean tactics. They spoil the food when the volunteers 
are dteteg ox when It is being cooked or is ju?t ready, 
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They throw away rice and dal or take it away to their 
camps. The volunteers often have to go without 
food. 

44 They follow three methods (1) keep the leaders 
away from the field (2) torture the Satyagrahis so that 
(hey may run away and leave the movement: and (3) 
terrorise the masses to remain aloof so that it may 
not develop into a mass upheaval. Therefore, whichever 
villager openly helps the Satyagrahis is severely dealt 
with. Sometimes the constables surround the houses 
of those that are in sympathy with us, terrorise them 
and do not even spare the ladies. One day many 
villagers were said to be arrested ancl made to sit on 
sand for sometime in the hot sun. 

14 One day the whole group of volunteers at Pichhaboni 
was arrested on the strength of a warrant and taken out. 
In the meantime the houses were locked up and guarded 
and the volunteers were let go with a warning. 

“I cannot make out how this Government, which is 
believed to be cultured and civilised, can carry on such 
barbarous atrocities on non-violent Satyagrahis. You 
voice the feeling of the Satyagrahis most accurately 
when you say that they would rather compel the 
Government to shoot them than allow them to perpetrate 
these inhuman oppressions continuously." 

V. G. D. 

Regulation XXV of 1827 

This Regulation xxv of 1827 under which Gandhiji 
was at re?: Led is called the Regulation for the 
confinement of Slate prisoners and for the attachment 
of the lands of chieftains and others for reasons of State, 

The prceamble of the Regulation says: 44 Whereas 
reasons of State embracing the due maintenance df the 
alliances formed by the British Government with foreign 
Powers, the preservation of tranquility in the territory 
of Indian Princes entitled to its protection 
and the security of the British Dominions from 
foreign hostility and internal commotion, occasionally 
render it necessary to place under personal restraint 
individuals against whom there- may not be sufficient 
ground to institute any judicial proceedings or when 
such proceedings may not be adapted to the 
nature of the case or may for some other 
reasons be unadvisable or -improper the following rul e 
have been enacted" 

Rules 

The first provision under the Regulation says when 
any of (he considerations crated in the preamble of 
ihia Regulation may seem to the Govcrnor-in-Council to 
require that an individual should be placed under 
restraint without any immediate view to ulterior proceed¬ 
ings of a judicial nature, il shall be lawful 
for the Governcr-in-Council, 'provided always that 
with reference (o ihe individual the measure shall not 
be in breach of British Law,’ to cause such individual 
to be apprehended in such manner as the Governor-in- 
Council may deem fit and when apprehended to be 
delivered over to any officer in whose custody it may 
be deemed expedient lhat, he shall be placed with warraut 
of commitment to such officer's address. 

The second rule says the warrant of commitment 
shall be sufficient authority for the detention of any 
State prisoner in any fortress, jail or other place 
Witfrip Zillas subordinate to Bpmbay, 


/ 
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How Gandhiji was arrested 

Gaiidbiji’s arrest was swift and sudden, I might 
even say dramatic. I was lying beside Gandhiji and 
since it was rather .warm and stuffy I was by no 
means fast asleep. # /All of a sudden 1 heard the sound 
of footsteps fast approaching in Gandhiii's direction; 
and just as I opefied my eyes I beheld a powerful 
flash-light and a number of policemen who immediately 
surrounded the cot of our beloved leader. In a 
minute I was up and standing by Bapup’s side. It 
was then 12—45 A, M. 

Gandhiji inquired of the besieging party if they 
wanted him. The District Magistrate replied in the 
affirmative, and said that he had an order for his 
(Gandhiji’s) arrest. Gandhiji thereupon inquired if 
they would mind waiting till he cleaned the teeth. The 
D. S. P. had no objection and readily assented. While 
Bapuji was thus engaged, the volunteers assembled all 
round. The. police made a cordon around Gandjiji’s cot; 
only one Ashram sister and I remained inside the 
cordon with Gandhiji. But soon the cordon was relaxed 
on one side and several volunteers got a free access to 
Gandhiji. "Mr. District Magistrate, may I know the 
charge under which I am arrested ? Is it Section 124?’* 
asked Gandhiji. "No: not under Sec. 124. I have 
got a written order," replied the District Magistrate. 

" Would you mind reading it to me?" sakl Gandhiji. 
the Dtehict Magistrate thereupon read ouf to Gandhiji 
the order. 

Gandhiji with his unfailing courtesy thanked the 
Distrfct Magistrate and went about his teeth-clraning 
with his usual coolness and composure. It was nearing 
I A. M. and as the police wanted to effect arrest before 
1 o’clock, they requested Gandhiji to hurry up. TIo was 
soon ready to go with them, but before he surrendered 
himself into tbeir custody he asked Pandit Khare to 
recite the farnoui hymu with which we rommeued 
our march— sr eft etc. Gandhiji stood up r his 
eyes closed and his head bent in irmte reverence; while 
Panditji sang the hymu. The prayer over, all of us one 
byonebowed down before Gandhiji and bade no affectionate 
farewell. The police constable took charge of his iwo small 
Khadi satchels and a small bundle of his clothes. At 

ten past one he was safely lodged in the police lorry_ 

and in a few seconds was out of sight. Then it was that 
the realisation dawned upon me how the dacoils had 
entered our cairp at dead of night and robbed us all 
of our priceless treasure! 

Gandhiji is gone- at least for the t m being 
from our midst: but Iho imperishable legacy r{ truth 
and noa-violonc* that In has left behind will abide 
with us for ever. The fir a of an undying patriotism 
that he ha? kindled in our hearts will veiy rapidly grow 
into a big bright 'blaze, and every hue daughter ' and 
every brave &oj> of India will rather perish id that 
fierce flame than lead tho wretched life cf slavery. We 
all are on our trial now. Let us pray that we may 
not be found wanting and that we may amply fulfil 
tbe bojpes of opr beloved loader. 

Anand T, Hin^oranj 


The Great Arrest 

At dead of night, like thieves they came, to steal 
him away. For, "when they sought to lay hold on 
him, they feared the multitudes, because they took 
him for a prophet." * 

At twelve forty-five at night the District Magistrate 
of Surat, two Indian police officers, armed with pistols 
and some thirty polccmen armed with rifles silently 
and suddenly came into -the peaceful little compound 
where Gandhiji and his Satyagrahis w r cre sleeping. 

5 They immediately surrounded the party, and the 
English officer goiu? up to the bod aud turning a 
torch-light on to Gandhiji's face, said: 

"Are you Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi?” 

"You want me?” enquired Gandhiji gently, aud 
added, “Please give me time for my ablutions." 

He commenced to clean his teeth and the officers, 
time-piece in hand, stood watching him. Gandhiji 
here asked if there was a warrant and the Magistrate 
forthwith rend out the following order: 

"Whereas the Governor-in-Council views with 
alarm the activities of Mohaudas Karamchand Gandhi 
ho directs that the said Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi, 
should be placed under restraint trader Regulation xxv 
of 1827, and suffer imprisonment during the pleasure 
of the Government: and that he be immediately removed 
to the Yeravda Gentral Jail. " 

The ablutions finished, his few little necessities 
packed up, and his papers handed over to one of his 
party, Gandhiji again turned to the officers and said, 
"Please give ine a few minutes more for prayer," This 
was granted, and he forthwith 6tooJ and prayed with 
his companions, surrounded by the ting of police. 

As soon as the prayer was over, they hurried hirn 
away, put him into a motor-lorry and drove him off 
accompanied by the three officers and some eight 
policemen. 

All telephonic and telegraphic communications were 
rut olL and police guarded the roads. 

Swift, silent secrecy. 

No trial, no justice, 

The Government is making its own statements and 
« 

the accused lies buried in the silence of the prison 
cell. 

They may take nis frail body and ca^t it into jail 

— Thev may stifle his pure voice with the heavy 
prison walls. But they cannot stifle ibe Great Soul 

— Its radiance will penetrate all n/uthly harriers. The 
more they strive to smother it, the brighter and brighter 
will it shine, filling not only India, but the wh 

Ah India, India, now is thy hour of greatest trial. 
May God lead thee on the path to Victory and Peace. 

He who loves aud knows thee with a love juwJ 
knowledge surpassing all mortal words, has told lheti 
that Freedom is now within thy reach if thou bast the 
strength and courage to stick to the Pure Path— 1 the 
Path which he has shown thee cf Truth and Norh 
violence. May God give thee that strength and fill thee 
with that courage. Mira 

* S. Matthew XXI, 46. 

§ Compare the following■ ‘ f Are ye come out as against a 
robber with swords and staves to seizo me f I bs« daily In 
Uw t$inj>le teaching, and ye took mt not" 

B JWthf* xy/, « 
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Non-violence at Peshawar 

M. Abdul Qadir Kasuri, President Punjab Provincial 
Congress Committee, Lahore and President of the 
Punjab Satyagraha Committee, has circulated the follow* 
ing statement: 

As various and conflicting versions of the happen¬ 
ings at Peshawar have been appearing' from time to 
time, I have been at pains to discover the true facts 
as far as possible at this juncture, I have interviewed 
several responsible eye witnesses, and after considering 
all the statements I believe the following version to be 
the nearest possible to truth. 

It is well known that the All-India Congress 
Committee deputation that went to make enquiry into • 
the working of the North West Frontier Regulations 
was stopped at Attock early in the morning of 22nd 
of April and not allowed to proceed any further. 

Meanwhile all the prominent Congress leaders and 
workers with a large crowd had assembled at the 
Peshawar railway station for a fitting reception to this 
deputation- When the news came through that the 
deputation was not allowed to come to Peshawar, a 
large procession was taken out through the city and in 
the evening a huge mass meeting was held to protest 
against the repressive policy of the Government. It was 
also announced at the meeting that the decision of the 
Frontier Provincial Congress Committee that had already 
been arrived at to picket the five liquor shops in the 
city would be given due effect to from the morning 
Of the 23:d. 

The Frontier Goveinmem, seeing the thoroughly 
businesslike preparations made by the Congress 
Committee to carry out the picketing and fearing that it 
would have great effect on the people, decided to arrest 
all the important leaders. Consequently between 3 and 
6 in the early hours of the morning on rhe 23rd of 
April the following six people were arrested: 

1. Khan Ali Gul Khan, Vice-Prcsidant Provincial 
Congress Committee. 

2. M. Abdul Rahini, Member Provincial Congress 
Committee. 

3. Lala Pera Khan, General Secretary, Frontier 
Provincial Congress Committee, 

4. Mr. Acharaj Ram, Volunteer, Frontier Provincial 
Congress Committee. 

5. Mr. Abdul Rahman, Member Naujawan Bharat 
S*bh*L 

6. Mr. Rahim Bakhsh Ghaznavi, Naujawan Bharat 
$abha. 

At six o'clock in the morning, when the Congressmen 
Came to know of the arrest of the above six leaders, 
they met ra the Congress Committee office and there 
they alpo ieamt that warrants were out againt Syed 
brt Bodshah, Member, All-India Congress Committee, 
god President War Council and M. Mobd Khan, Secre¬ 
tary, CUy Congress Committee, and immediately of their 
own accord without any police officer’s asking for 
cta*{r arrest, took them oat in a procession to the 
police station just Inside the Kabli Gate and handed 
them over to the police officer there in charge. The 
hrowd accompanying the procession thereafter in a very 
peaceful manner came back to the Congress office. 
The arrangements for picketing were carried out duly 
anA batches of volunteers were put on duty opposite 
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the five liquor shops. At sunrise, as soon the 
news got abroad that leaders had been 

arrested, there was a spontaneous hartal all over 
fhe city. At about 9-30 when a huge crowd 

was standing peacefully in front of the Congress 
Committee offices in a very orderly manner and giving 
a great ovation to the volunteers who were being sent 
out on picketing duty, a Sub Inspector of Police with 
armed constables came in a lorry to the Congress 
Committee office and told the person in charge 

there that he had with him two more warrants of 
arrest against M. Gulam Rubani and M. Allah Bux. 
On receiving this news the crowd immediately 
made way for the two leaders to come out of the 

office and they presented themselves before ibe Sub 
Inspector, who put them in the lorry and proceeded 
to the town. When the lorry reached the 
Chowk Yadgar Lhe wheel got punctured and while 
the Sub Inspector was thinking of sending for another 
lorry the two arrested gentlemen and the officials, 
of the Congress told the Sub Inspector that instead 
of his going to so much trouble they would of their 
ov/n accord present them in the Thana just as the 
two other leaders had done earlier in the day. The 
police agreed to this and went away, and the procession 
started wilh these two gentlemen and reached <he Kabli 
Gate Thana. They, however, found the gaic-s of the 
Thana dosed, probably due to the nervousness of the 
officer in charge there. The two leaders shouted out 
that they had come to offer themselves for arrest, but 
nothing was done until about half an hour later when 
the Sub Inspector who had come to the Congress 
Committee office to arrest them reached*ihe spot and 
assured the Officer in charge that the crowd was peaceful 
and that the two men were under arrest and had to be 
taken inside. The gates were opened, and after they were 
taken in the crowd in a most peaceful manner, after 
giving a great ovation to the arrested leaders and raising 
shouts of Jnquilab Zindabad started to go back towards 
the city. This fact should be noted, that though 
it was by row a little past ten o’clock and the 
leaders had been arrested and some of them had* 
voluntarily offered themselves for arrest and there was 
a complete hartal in the city, nothing had been dona 
by the crowd to give the least cause for the officers 
to have any Apprehension. 

Under such circumstances when the crowd had 
throughout been behaving in an exemplary manner 
aud was returning toward the city, two armoured 
car? full of soldiers came from behind without 
blowing the horn or giving any notice whatever 
of its approach and drove into this crowd regardless 
of the consequences. Many people were brutally 
run over, several were wounded and at least three 
people died on the spot, In spite of this provocation 
the crowd still behaved with great restraint, collecting 
All the wounded and the three dead persons- We 
possess photographs of some of them. At this time an 
English officer on a motor cycle came dashing past 
As to what happend to him it is not quite clear. There 
are two conflicting versions. The semi-Government 
version says that he fired into the crowd and one of 
the persons who was wounded by a shot struck him 
on the head and he died. The other version that has 
been given to me is that he collided With the ahnoured 
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Car which was standing by and was killed as a 
result of the collision. Until some more enquiry 
is made it is difficult to say what are the true facts. At 
the same time one of (|ie .armoured cars caught fire. 
Here again while it is aUdged on the one hand that 
it waB set fire to by t^p mob, the other version is 
that it caught fire accidentlly. By this time, however, 
a troop of English soldiers had reached the spot and 
without any warning to the crowd began firing into 
the crowd in which there were women and children 
also present- Now the crowd gave a good example of 
the lesson of non-violence that had been instilled into 
them. When those in front fell down wounded by the 
shots, those behind came forward with their breasts 
bored and exposed themselves to the fire, so much so that 
some people got as many as 21 bullet wounds in their 
bodies, and all the people stood their ground without 
getting into a panic. A young Sikh boy* came and 
•tood in front of a soldier and asked him to fire at 
him, which the soldier unhesitatingly did, killing him. 
Similarly on old woman seeing her relatives and friends 
being wounded came forward, was shot and fell down 
wounded. An old man with a four year old 
c fajM on his shoulders, unable to brook this brutal 
slaughter advanced, asking the soldier to fire at him. He 
was taken at his word, and he also fell down wounded. 
Scores of such instances will come out on further 
enquiry. The crowd kept standing at the spot facing 
the soldiers and were fired at from time to time, until 
there were heaps of wounded and dying lying about 
The Ango-Indian paper of Lahore, which represents 
the official view, itself wrote to the effect that the 
people came*forward one after another to face the 
firing and when they fell wounded they were dragged 
back and others came forward to be shot at. This 
state of things continued from 11 till 5 o’clock in the 
evening. When the number of corpses became 

too many the Ambulance car3 of the Government 
took them away. It \s said that they were taken to 
acme unknown place and though they were mostly 
Mohammedans, the bodies were burnt. After this 
struggle the leaders of the public and volunteers 
collected all the remaining bodies. These alone come 
to 65 iu number and there is a list of these people 
kept 

Two fact 9 are note worthy in this connection. One 

Is that of all the dead collected by the Congressmen 

there was not one single instance even where there was 

the mark of the bullet at the back. Further all the 
wounds were bullet wounds and there was no trace of 
grape shot. This 19 also an admitted fact that neither 
the police nor the military, nor anybody else alleges 
that there was auy stick or weapon, blunt or 

sharp, with the persons in the crowd. The attitude 
of the crowd and the splendid hold that the 
Congress had an the people is evidenced by the fact 
that in spite w, the presence of the British tropps 

patrolling Cio c \y the picketing went on without 
a break and tne batches of volunteers were sent 

according to the programme. The whole day of the 

25rcl the picketing continued and nO arrests were 
made- Though Section 144 was promulgated on the 
night of the 23rd and the gathering pf more than five 
was prohibited, the picketing lias continued on the 
24th and the order under Section 144 was defied 


openly and peacefully. On the 24th three hatches 
of volunteers were one after the other arrested, but mote 
batches came and the picketing continued. The 
authorities finding their policy of arrest prove unavailing 
released the volunteers and, it is said, also ordered (be 
liquor shops to be closed for two months. 

At this stage it is very difficult to say what is the 
number of the dead and the wounded. This much 
seems most likely, that the number of the dead is in 
hundreds; and a careful study of the situation seems 
to disclose this incident to be a repetition of JallianwaJa 
Bagh massacre. 

It is a regretable fact that the Government showed 
its ettstomery heartlessness by providing no facilities 
even for first aid to the wounded, and all that they did 
was merely to cart away as many dead bodies as tbpy 
couid and burnt them as alleged in some far away 
spot with a view to minimise the extent of the havoc 
caused by this merciless firing. 

These are the facts as far as I can gather On 

learning of this terrible incident I sent the following 
telegram to the Chief Commissioner of the North West 
Frontier Province: 

“Committee sending medical deputation for, 
relief of wounded as result of firing at Peshawar. 
Hope deputation will be provided facilities for this 
humane work.” 

I received the following reply: 

“Have consulted local leaders who authorize me 
to assure 'you that all arragements for medical 
treatment have been made and there is no need for 
you to send medical deputation. Please therefore do 
not 9eod it.” 

Thereupon I sent another telegram to the Chief 
Commissioner infimatiog to him that I have received no 
reply to my telegram from the Congress Committee of 
Poshawar and asking how he could say that the leaders 
did not want any help. This telegram did not elicit 
any reply* 

Veiled Martial Law 

[ Below is given the full text of Gandhiji’s statement 
on the Press Act that has already appeared in a tnore 
or less mutilated form in the various English papers. 

Aeett Ed* r. L] 
The revival in the form of an ordinance of the 
Pre&9 Act that was supposed to be dead was only (e 
be expected, and I observe that in Its new form thp 
Act contains additional provisions making the whole 
piece more deadly than before. Whether we realise 
it or nor, for some days past we have been living 
under a veiled form of martial law. After all, what la 
martial law if it is not the will of the comnnuidiiife 
officer for the time being ? The Viceroy k that 
officer, and wherever he considers it desirable he 
supercedes the whole of the law both 1 common and 
statute and imposes ordinances on a people too sub* 
missive to resent or resist him. 1 bop* however that 
the time for tame submission to the dictation from 
British rulers is gone foe ever. I hope (bat the people 
will not be frightened by this.ordinance. The pressmen 
if they are worthy representatives of public 
opinion will not be frightened, by the 
Let us realise the wise dictum of Thdeeau that it fa 
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dftfitcult -under tyrannical rule for honest men to be 
wealthy. And if we have decided to hand over our 
bodies without a murmur to the authorities let us also 
be equally ready to hand over our property to them 
-and not sell our souls. I would therefore urge pressmen 
and publishers to refuse to furnish securities, and if 
they are called upon to do so, either to cease 
publication or to challenge the authorities to confiscate 
whatever they like. When freedom is actually knocking 
at our doors and when for the sake of wooing it 
thousands have suffered tortures, let it not be said 
pf the press representatives that they were weighed and 
'found wanting. They may confiscate type and 
machinery, they will not confiscate pen and still loss 
Speech, but I recognise that they can succeed in 
complicating even these last two. But what they will 
never succeed in suppressing and what is after all the thing 
that matters is the thought of, the nation and at the 
-present moment. There is hardly a man or woman 
breathing in India who with every breath does not 
breathe in disaffection, sedition, disloyalty and whatever 
other term one may use to describe the mentality 
•of the nation which has set its mind on destroying the 
existing system of Government 

Weekly War News 
Gujarat 

Sural: People in great number marched on May 
9st to the river Tspti, and manufactured salt from its 
water. It is proposed to manufacture salt daily in 
this way in every street of the city. 11,661 palm trees 
bave been uprooted in the district Invitations to cut 
down this plant are daily growing in number. 
People collected natural salt at Abbha and Bhatar. 
Bbimrad has resolved to use no Government salt At 
eevin villages in Orpad Taluka volunteers offered Salt 
Satyagraha, Salt is being prepared at Mandroi. 

Broach; Sjt Dhfrubhai Desai has been sentenced 
tv three months* simple imprisonment Sjts. Tribhuvan, 
Bbagubhai, Mohanbhaf hud Manilal were arrested for 
breaking salt laws. The former two were sentenced to 
^&y a fine of Rs. 60, while the latter are still under 
trial. Sjt Tbakorlai JivanJal Pi van, Secretary, Broach 
Youth League, has been sentenced to \i\ months 
efmpte imprisonment Sjt Dinkar Pandya, who 
mm arrested at Vedach, was awarded 6 mouths' 
^fimple imprisonment 100 persons brought salt 
■earth at Kanva. An official at Vedacb knocked 
down * jpri and caned a boy on his back. A cart- 
full of salt earth is daily transported by some three 
hundred people. 

Kh#4&' Acharya D. B. Kalelkar of Gujarat Vidya- 
i-pUfc has been awarded 6 months* simple imprisonment 
aad a fine of R 9 .200, Id default one month more. 
Sjffc Phntchaodbbal and Nandlal have been sentenced to 
4 month*' simple and 1 months’ rigorous imprisonment 
At ttaltj Sjts. Vora Rahemauji, Dharamdas and Labba- 
sfai&kar werey anested for manufacturing and selling 
salt $jt Rahman has been sentenced to 6 months' 
rigorous imprisonment and Rs. 10 fine, in default to 
•undergo a further period of U months 1 , while 
Sjtfc Dharamdas and Labhashankar have been sentenced 
to 4 months' simple imprisonment and Rs. 25 fine, in 
default onfc month more. Sjts. Induprasad Devshankar 
Butt, Ambalal Asharam Dave and Khodabbai Patel 


on 27th April. Dbarala Rajputs of Kapadvanaj and 
Tbasra talukas have resolved to abstain from liquor, 
to use Swadeshi, and resort to arbitration. A futile 
attempt at search was made by a police party at Gorva, 
Salt was manufactured and soli at Anand on April 
29th. 

Ahmedabad : Sjt. Jhaverchand Maghani, who was 
arrested last week, has been sentenced to two years' 
simple Imprisonment. Dr. Popatlal has been given 
ljr years’ simple imprisonment. 75 maundsof salt was 
imported to Viramgam from Vadhvan, and a shop was 
opened for its retail sale. Sixteen volunteers were 
taken info police custody, but all except one were let 
off. Sjt. Chhotalal Parikh has been now sentenced to 
2 months’ rigorous and 2 months’ simple imprisonment 
and a fine of Rs. 100. If the find is realised in time, 
the above sentences are to run concurrently, otherwise 
separately. Village of Virol~Danlati has decided to 
withhold payment of taxes to Government Near 
Sliahpur in Nalkantha preparations are being made for 
manufacturing salt. 

Maharashtra—Sjt Bhopatkar has been sentenced 
to six months’ simple imprisonment at Kalyan. Sjt D. 
V. Gokhale, Editor of Marafha , has bun given 4 
months' simple imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 50 
in default one mouth more under Section 47 (c) of the 
Salt Act, and to 3 months' simple imprisonment and 
a fine of Rs. 200, in default two months' simple im¬ 
prisonment under Section 117. Dr. N. D. Savarkar, of 
Bombay who succeeded Sjt Gokhale, was sentenced at 
Thaua to 6 mbnths’ simple imprisonment and a fine of 
Rs. 200, & in default further imprisonment for two months. 

At Ratnagiri Traimbaka Raghunath Devgirikal and 
U. B. Rawoot of tbe Nava Kal office Bombay were 
arrested for offences under Section ll7 I. P. C. tead 
with Section 4 7 of the Salt Act and sentenced each to 
six months’ rigorous imprisonment. Sjt R. R. Rgja- 
dhyaksha was sentenced to four months' simple imprison¬ 
ment under Section 117 l. P. C. and Section 47 of the 
Salt Act 

Sjts. Vishvaraa Devore, K. S. Hire, Thakar and 
Mangilal have been sentenced to B months' rigorous 
imprisonment at Dhnlia. Sjts. Chintamani Shastr?, Joshi, 
Kane and Gosavi have been awarded 6 months' simple 
imprisonment. Dr. Phadke has been sentenced to 4 
months' simple imprisonment at Kalyan, while at Poona 
Sjt. Balukaka Kanitkar has been convicted to a term 
of six months' simple imprisonment. Salt is imported 
to Shirol from Goa in good quantity. Sjt. Gadgil, 
President of Poena Youth League, was arrested on May 
4tb* 

Karnatak: Sj K Gangadharrso Deshapande, who 
was released from Rabnagiri Jail on May 5th, was 
immediately rearrested under Sections 117 I. P. C. and 
4? Salt Act. Sjt. Gokhale was sentenced to pay a fine 
of Rs. 100, while Sjt. Vamanrao, Bidri and other 
volunteers were sentenced to six months' rigorous 
imprisonment. 

Sjts. Karnad Sadashivrso, Paniadi, Timruparaya and 
Nora van Bhandari have been sentenced to various terms 
of impressionment. At Akola, about 100 maunds of 
contraband salt were sold to thousands of people and 
7 villages participated in it 

Hyderabad r The houses aud offices of the follow- 


wefaarvtstad on May 3rd at Dakor. Nine persons* vag gentlemen were searched by the Police, on 28th 

three non-volunteers, were arrested at Borsad April Sjts- Maktabai Ibrahimia, Mahomed Ghoose 
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Ahmed HuMaln, Asadulla, C. S, Naidu, 

Kao, Narsing Rao, Bashivuddin Syed Mo 
Hfcafam, Abdul Rida Noor Mahomed, Fazludd , 
Masoon Ali, Sjt. / Sait Mahomed Ishak, Sjt. Anto 

Ramchandra Das, Vasu deo R&o and Zakiuddio. 

Madras— C. Rafstfopalacbari, leader of Tamilnadu 
Satyagmha campaign, was arrested at Vedaranyam on 
30th April under Section 147 I. P. C. read with Section 


with liquor picketing under Sections 143, 341 aod 

I. P. C. 

Eighteen volunteers, were arrested at Lahore imdet 
Section 34 of the Police Act while picketing a forblgff 
cloth shop. 24 persons were arrested at Amriteat on 
Peshawar Day. 

Sheikh Hassumddin and Dr. Satram Sheth worn 
arrested under Section 124 A at Amritsar. 


47 of the Salt Act and was sentenced to six months’ 
simple imprisonment and a fine of Ks. 200 and in 
default 3 mouths’ further imprisonment. 

Sjt$. K. V. Ganpati and M. K. Venkatraman were 
arrested Cor defyfi^Section 144 at Madras. Sjt. Pantalu 
Ayer df I^Hm-konam has been sentenced to pay a fine 
of j|l. In ^efaulfctfte undergo a term of six week’s 
simple ^imprisonment. He was charged with harbouring 
Sjt. Rajigopalachari and his band. 

U. P.— Sjt. Murtasioh and Sjt. Shyamsunder Sbukla 
1 have been sentenced to 4 months ’ rigorous imprison¬ 
ment. The former has been given a fine of Rs. 50, 
the latter Rs. 25. Boycott of foreign cloth is 
Vigorously conducted. 

Sjts. Dhuleker, Kuoj Biharilal, Rudra Narayan and 
two members of the Youth League at Jhansi were 


Sjt. Sant CharaDsingh and Pandit Shivadatta Rang 
have been sentenced to 1 i years’ rigorous imprisonment 
The latter has been given one year more for writing a* 
seditious pamphlet, while its printer bar. been fined 
Rs 500 in default 6 months * imprisonment. Sjts. Hazi- 
shah Navroz, Ahmedshab, aud Shergul were arrested at 
Peshawar. The President of A. I. C. C. has appointed 
committee under the presidentship of Sjt Vitthglbhai. 
Patel to enquire into the Pasha war affaii. 

Drs. Alam and Satyapal have been arrested under 
Sec. 1244 at Lahore. 

Manlana Zafarali .Khan has been arrested under 
Section 124A. 

Andhra—Sjt. Konda Venkatapayi, leader of the 
[Andhra Satyagraha, was sentenced to one year’s rigorous 


arrested under the Salt Act. Sjt. Dhuleker and Rudra imprisonment. Sjt. Sitaram Shaatri, another leader, was 

liarayan were sentenced to 15 months’ |mprisonment sentenced to one year’s rigorous imprisonment Sjt. Bala- 

and Rs 200 ftfne, while Sjt. Kunj Biharilal and youth subraiuania Gupta was sentenced to one year’s simple 


Leaguers Were sentenced to six months' simple imprisonmunt under Section 108 I. P. C- at Bezwada* 


Imprisonment. ^ 

Sjts. K. N. Raman na, j4|sndiUnaLh Lahri, 
Manoranjan Mukerjee and Phanindra^Natli Banerji 
ware sentenced at Benares to six rigorous 

Imprisonment each and a fine of Rs. 100, H? default one 
month’s further imprisonment. 

Pandit Baldev Chaube, Babu Shyamlal Gupta and 
9 Sjts. Baijnath, Hubla, and Ambikaprasad Tripathi 
have been sentenced to six months' rigorous imprison¬ 
ment. 

Six volunteers were arrested in connection with 
the salt tax on 28th April at Dehradun. 

Several arrests have been made in the districts 
of Badarin, Malnpuri, Debra Dun and Etah, prominent 
among the arrested persons being Sjt’s. Chaudhri 
Badan Sing, ex*M. L. C., Sjt. Mangal Singh, President of 
the Congress Committee, Sheth Damodar Swarup, and 
Dr. Durag Singh of Shikobabad* 

At Gonda, Maulvi Ahmed Zamau Khan, President 
of the Congress Committee, was sentenced to one month's 
rigorous imprisonment and a line of Rs. 150 aud in default 
to undergo one month’s further rigorous imprisonment. 

At Harpur, Lala Sarju, P. D. MahashmarL, La la 
Laksbmi Narain and Pyrelal were sentenced to 2 years' 
rigorous imprisonment and a fine of Rs. ZOO each, and 
in default 6 months' further imprisonment. 

Punjab —Dr. Kitchlew, Chairman of the Reception 
Committee of the Lahore Congress and Dr. Kbaochand 
Dev, General Secretary, Punjab Provincial Congress 
Committee, were arrested under Sec. 124 A.Pandya 
Santaram, a Congressman, has been sentenced to two 


Bengal—Sjt. Prafulla chandra Gangull, Ke.lareshvara’ 15 
Sengupta.Purnanand Daspupta and Triloknath Chakravarti 
were arrested for sedition. At Culcutta, Sjt, Satyachafan 
Vidyalankar and Sjr. Baijnath Kedia were arrested 
under 117, M3, and 147. Sjt. Jagdishnarayan Tewarf 
was arrested under 124A. At PAboa Sjt. # Jalpendrachandra 
Lahiri was arrested. At Jalpaiguri Sjt. Virefldra Datta 
was arrested under Bengal Ordinance. Liberty , Bango- 
vatit . Advance , Anand Bazar Patrika 9 Hindu Punch 9 
and Swantantra have! been asked to furnish securities 
unber the recent Press Ordinance and have suspended 1 
publication. 

C. P- and Berar—At Juhbulpote on April 29th the 
police arrested Sbeth Govinddas, Pandit Dwarkaprasad 
Mishra, Vishnudayal Bhargava, Makhanlal Chaturvedi 
and Ravishankar Shukla. Charges will be framed under 
Sections 117 and 120 B. C. P. C. 
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The First Act 

The arrest of the Grand Old Man of Gujarat and 

V ’ j 

bfr panions at Karadi Camp on the morning of the 
iSfcllhardly come as a surprise to anybody. In 
fact It was fully expected. The final preparations for 
the march at Karadi Camp were completed in an 
atmosphere tense with excitement. Six motor loads 
of. armed policemen with the District Collector and 
the District flMfcintendent of Police had left Surat on 
th* day befBr On the eight of the 11th a notice 
was served on Sjt. Abbas Tyebji inviting him to 
Reconsider before it was too late' the ‘serious nature 
and consequences of the course on which he proposed 10 
embark' and warning him that the Government were 
1 resolved to stop the commission of the said offence by all 
the necessary means,’ To this Sjt, Tyebji replied thanking 
iba Magistrate for his courtesy, but intima-ing to him 
that there could be no alteration of a programme 
which they had undertaken a p ter the fullest consideration 
and to carry out which they regarded as their highest 
duty. The sight of his venerable white heard it 
would seem touched the heart of Mr, Koluawala, the 
Deputy Superintendent of Police, who had come with 
th <5 order. “Why should you put yourseli to this 
hardship at this time of your life ? ” he remarked to 
Sit. Tyebji. Sjt. Tyebji, who knew the grand .father cf 
Air. Kothawala intimately, playfully replied, 11 You 
youngsters think that you have the sc>e monopoly of 
all big undertakingr,” and then affectionately stroking 
him on the back of the kneck added, 11 I am eagerly 
waiting to sets whea you yourself come f forward to 
take your place by our side." 

On the morning of the 12th the Saiyagrahis rose 
aa usual at 4 A. M. witli the ringing of the prayer 
bell, Sjt. Abbas poured forth his heart : n a moving 
prayer which was to this effect: 11 In thy name O, God we 
launch forth today, Give us strength to go on, to endure 
alt sufferings with a smiling countenance and a heart 
&ingmg fourth Thy praise. Illumine us with Thy wisdom 
and purge tour heart of all ill will and hatred. Let not a 
single unworthy act stain our record. Guide our 
opponents also into the right path, and bless them and 
bW& ogr undertaking for it is Thy promise that the 
.’Cftty*4 righteousness and truth always triumphs." 

A few minutes before six the volunteers all fell into 
fiibe mtciy for the inarch. Mrs, Gandhi put the kumhum 
mark on the old Abbas Saheb's forehead, and garlanded 
him*, and punctually at <5. A* M- the march commenced 
W&b the singing of the Vaishnavajan hymn and the 
Voting Rftmanama. f It was a most solemn 
WfHlf' W cy® witness, 'to s* this Orfutf Old 

' v*; ■ v. ' \ . ' ’ . l •/ 
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Man with his flowing snow-white beard marching at the 
head of the column and keeping pace in spite of 
his three score and and sixteen years, with the 
youngest in the party, while Ba like the incarnation of 
Mother India walked by his side. * He resisted all’the 
requests of friends and companions to get into a motor 
car and insisted on doing the journey on foot. 

The party had marched for a furlong and had 
just got on to the high road after traversing soma 
fields when it war- confronted by Mr. Braham, the Dis¬ 
trict Magistrate, Mr. Antia, the District Super intend ant of 
Police lyith a party of 400 policemen armed with riflet 
and lathis* t The latter immediately surrounded 
Sjt. Abbas Tyebji and the party, forming a cordon round 
them, The District Magistrate then addressing the Satya- 
gratos declared them to be an unlawful assembly and 
Ordered them to disperse. He further declared that if 
any body wanted to withdraw he could still do so, 
This announcement only drew a loud chorus of 
'None, none' fiom the Satyagrahis. ‘1 shall then have to 
arrest you,’ declared the Magistrate. ‘Do it by alJ 
Tneans,* replied Sjt. Tyebji, and then pointing to the 
fat his with which the police were armed he observed* 
‘you can usft them too if you like.’ ‘No, we have 
no such intention, ’ replied the D. S. P. Mr. Antia 
then asked Sjt. Tyebji whether be was ‘ready.’ To 
this Abbas Saheb replied in the affirmative ae he bade 
a touching larewell to Ba and Mrs. Tyebji, 

Sjt. Jugatram Dave, too, was arrested although he 
wps not in the party. All the volunteers were then 
placed in the motor buses and were taken to Jalalpur 
with Fjh Abbas Tyebji. 

Thus has ended the first act of this stirring drama, 
Iq ihe meantime Mrs. Nahlu has intimated her intention 
to take the place of Sjt. Abbas Tyebji and arrangements 
have been made for tire march on Dharasanato continue 
without interruption in spite of the arrests. In this 
instance at least the authorities have behaved in a 
gentlerjianly and civilised manner, though the childish 
exhibition of force in the form of four hundred 
policemen armed with lathis and rifles and the 
dramatic cordon round the Satyagrahis was to say tha 
ieast unnecessary and in extremely bad taste. It now 
remains to be seen whether the authorities will 
maintain this standard till the end. P. 

An Acknowledgment 

We are directed to acknowledge with thanks tha 
many telegrams and cables from places in India 
and abroad sent to Mrs. Gandhi and Sjt. Abbas Tyebji 
t0 congratulate Gandhiji on his attest, Ed* Y, /. 
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Notes 

The Gagged ^Silence 

The cordon• of censorship which the. authorities 
have established renders it next to impossible to arrive 
at the exact t|uth about the disturbances that have 
recently been ^reported from : various parts of the 
country. Invariably there are two conflicting versions, 
the official and the popular one. The one thing, 
however, that emerges from a close study of these 
different reports and from the news that has 
percolated through the gagged silence' is that the spirit 
of vengeance is abroad ruronj a certain section of 
those who are in charge of maintaining 'law and 
order ' and that it is determined to spare no means to 
crush the new spirit of independence that is at present 
firing the masses. What generally happens is some¬ 
thing like this. There is a big mass demonstration 
accdtrtpanied by a general spirit of self-assertion among 
the people. Occasionally there is some petty 
altercation with the police. This is termed ' fracas.' 
If it is accompanied or followed by soma stray stone- 
throwiug, and some police officer is by chance hit the 
'fracas' bscxncs a ‘riot’ and serves as an excuse 
for the police to open fire. If the number of casualties 
among the police as a result of stone-throwing happens 
to be somewhat large or some British officer or military 
man receives more or le^s severe injury tjje * riot 1 
becomes a 1 disturbance * and the- military is called in 
and the entire civil population given over to the tender 
mercies of a martial law' regime. This is what in 
varying degrees and with some variations has happened 
in Karachi and Delhi, Madras and Peshawar. It was 
just the other day that ‘Scrutator’ in the Indian Daily 
Mail gave out for what it was worth what was told 
bim by a ‘senior military officer/ "You can fake ii 
from me" this gentleman is reported to have told 
“Scrutator* 11 that shooting fin JTeslnwar) went on for 
very much longer than has been stated in the newspapers. 
We taught the blighters a lesson winch they won't foiget. 
And if we were only allowed to rrpjat this, there would 
be no more trouble. Our fellows stood there shooting 
down the agitators and leaders who were pomled out 
to them by the police. It was not a case of a few 
volleys, it was a case of conibunus shooting. *' 

Now whether this statement is v^ ncct in cvsry detail 
or not, it certainly bears out in main features Hie 
reports that have, corns through U,o no•>official channels 
and its spirit is reflected in the rep els s-mt oid. hv the 
privileged special correspondents of fome of the Anglo- 
Indian papers, In the face cf all \h\s ihe rciiisnl of 
the Government to allow Bandit MTlilalji to conduct 
the irqii'ry into th;j Peshawar happenings can 
therefore m^an only nne thing, i. that the 
military in charge of Peshawar do not feel 
satisfied that the spirit of thr* people has yet been 
suMicisutly broken and so arc aux'ous to continue 
the feign of terror without any interruption from 
outside till ‘All qu et on the Northern front* or to 
Vre the paraphrase of ii by the rpecial correspondent 
of the Tiffin, 1 till time has mellowed down some of 
the present prejudices, and misunderstandings born 
cf ignorance, hatred and vicious propaganda’ a fine 
way this of overcoming 'prejudices born of ignorance' 
by martial lav/, 

Sholapur 

Sholapur is an evil portent both for the 
people a,nd the Government. Same of the wor$t stories 


about mob violence that were given out in the first 
shock of panic, like the burning alive of three 
Mubamedan policemen have since been admitted 
to be of doubtful authenticity while the communal 
complexion that has been sought to be put upon 
the incident in question is nothing bat 

mischievious propaganda. Sholapur it should 

not be forgotten has a vast heterogenous population of 
mill labourers who are easily inflammable. Sometimes 
back it was the scene of a prolonged and bitter 
industrial strike and many of the rankling memories Id 
that connection are still fresh. YVe are awaiting more 
authentic information about the happenings- But in 
the meantime when all is said and done there 
can be no question that the mob, when once it 
was goaded into frenzy, betrayed itself into some 
most heinous acts which no provocation however 
grave that might have preceded them or the 
terrible reprisals that are reported to have followed can 
obscure. Ours is a unilateral contract to remain non¬ 
violent at any cost. And the mad acts that have been 
perpetrated at Sholapur constitutes an infringement of 
the law—the Satyagrahi*9 Jaw which shall have to be 
paid for with more innocent suffering.* 4 : 

The Wrong Way and The Right Way 
There is a wrong way as well as a right way of 
doing things. It is time that the mill hands and the 
shop owners of Sholapur realised that there are more 
dignified and effective ways of expressing just resentment 
in their circumstances than the stereotyped method of a , 
prolonged hartal. Hartals and strikes have an undoubted 
value when they are in season. But they must not 
be allowed to become cheap. The first thing to do 
would be for (hase who have h?en guilty of mad acts 
to make a courageous and open confession of their 
guilt. That would arm the people with the necessary 
strength for the next step which would be to 
disobey civiliy all humiliating restrictions or 
conditions that the civil or the military authorities 
might impose and to gladly pay the penalty for 
such defiance. The mill hands can further take a 
solemn vow never again to touch liquor in their life 
and thus permanently banish the cursed liquor dens 
and the toddy trees from their midst which have been 
the immediate cause of their present misfortunes. Lastly 
if all the people of sholapur will take the pledge to avoid 
the touch of foreign cloth, to perpetuate which India 
is kept under a veiled martial law, as they would the . 
touch of an evil spirit, they will have forged a reply 
to the doings of the military and the police in Shota* 
pur which would not fail to tell, on those for whom it 
is meant, far moro effectively and quickly than ahy. 
hattal or closure of business can. 

Well Done 

The cultivators from 128 villages in the Eatdoli 
taluka passed the following resolution in a conference 
held at Bardoli on the 10th inst. under the Chart* 
manship of Sjt. Abbas Tyebji: 

“ In this non-violent fight for complete Swataj 
launched with the imprisonment of our beloved 
Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel and sanctioned with the 
sacrifice of 4 numerous leaders and workers* our 
taluka has hitherto contributed its mite, > but now 
when the Government has imprisoned Gandbijl, 
the greatest man in the world and the tUe and equl- 
ot India, we the farmers of tb* JtardQli Ifalttlfa fa; 

, . ■■*../. j. ■ • \| F - fc-‘ 
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this Conference assembled hereby resolve that we' 
will not pay the land revenue till Gandhiji or 
Vallabkabbai directs us to pay and in doing so we 
shall cheerfully endura all hardships from assaults, 
jail and forfeiture of property to death. 
Resignations of Government Servants 
This Conference appeals to all concerned io 
help the people of Bardoli in every possible way to 
fulfil their grim resolve and we request in that 
behalf all Government servants, particularly such 
Patels, Vethias and Talatis who have not yet 

tendered their resignations, to do so now without 
further delay. 

Social Boycott 

This Conference is further of opinion that 
if, at this critical juncture, the Government 
servants will stick to their posts the weapons of 
oppression of the Government would be strengthened. 
AH village caste Panchayats and Mahajans 
should, therefore, warn all Government servants anJ 
if they do not pay any b?ed to that warning, 3 teps 
should be taken to enforce rigid social boycott 
against them.” 

30 villages in Jambusar taluka and 12 villages in 
Borsad taluka, including the village of Ras where the 
Sardar was arrested, have passed similar no-tax resolu¬ 
tions. In Borsad talu.m, again, headmen from 50 
villages have resigned their offices in a body. In 
Jalalpur tiluka 7 toddy booths have Dosed down since 
Gandhiji's arrest. A friend describing the preparations 
of the 12 villages in the ldorsad taluka for the no-tax 
campaign and their grim resolve to see the matter 
through to the bitter end writes: 

'‘Several villages t are practically deserted. 
The people have removed or sent away ail their 
household belongmgs so that the huts of the most 
of the peasants' now contain nothing buL a few 
earthen vessels and some water aud gran. As tui 
Ras, the. enthusiasm of the people knows no 
bounds. Every man, woman and child is feeling 
jublilant as if he or she were celebrating a festival 
Or a wedding. 1 hey care not a straw for their 
lives or property. Wo are trying io direct their 
enthusiasm into concrete channels by propagating 
the spinning wheel and Khadi among them. I he 
demand for tuLlin and the spinning wheels is daily 
increasing. Wti aro tapping all means and 
improvising fresh resourciB but we can hardly cope 
with the rush of popular demand, ” 

That ia the only fitting reply to make to the 
aitest of Gandhiji for a people who are determined to 
do or the and not be content merely With empty 
vapouring^. Let otnera follow suit. P» 

Spurious Khadi 

The Secretary,.All-India Spinners* Ash yciatior, Andhra 
Branch, hsu* issued the following warning to purchasers 
of tin* Khadi cf Andhra : 

1 (l) Sjt. D, Rajaanorcddi Ktiaddar Parishratnalaya, 
SCeliaputti, Ganjam District, (2) Pattusali Vastraiayam, 
and (3) Khadi Ashram of Bontalakodutu and some 
‘ (Btfaer weavers are selling Andhra fine khadi although 
they do not possess any certificate from the A. I* $. A. 
fo* the |>roduotion of Andhra fine Khadi. As there is no 
guarantee that the doth they produce is genuine, the 
public as well as all shops selling Khadi are requested 
to give any orders or take any fine doth from them* 


Report of the Liquor Picketing Committee 

The Liquor Picketing Committee, a sub-committee 
of the Foreign Cloth Boycott Committee started its 
activities on, May 1st at the villages of Naroda, Vatwa 
aud Bareja. A batch of twenty-eight women left 
Ahmedabad for the villages. They had no cxpeiiencp 
but they had unbounded faith in their just cause and 
every sympathy from the people. Besides the picketing 
of liquor shops, which was done as at Bareja day aud 
night, the village sanitation wa^ also taken in hand, as 
well as classes for the teaching of the takli and the 
charkba. Every evening women's or mixed meetings 
were organised by the women with tha help of the 
villagers and patriotic songs were sung in the 
processions. The response from the villages was most 
encouraging and their hospitality unbounded. 

On May 4th another batch of women went to 
picket the liquor shop at the village of Thallej and on 
the 5th to Sabarmati. It was found necessary to start 
a more vigorous propaganda and to cover the whole 
area of Ahmedabad District in as short a time as 
possible. However, the lack of sufficient women 
volunteers necessitated a slight change in the programme. 
Whereas formerly there were two men volunteers to 
every ten women volunteers, it was found necessary 
to increase the proportion of men. 

Th? work of the village sanitation and the spreading 
of the gospel of the c.harkha was to be left to the men 
volunteer. Where necessary, the itum have organised 
and cuoressfully run the kitchens in the various camps 
so as to leave the women free to concentrate on the 
picketing of the liquor shops. As a tusutt uf this new 
arrangement, many more villages have l)2ca taken up 
since. No unpleasant incident cf any sort has occurred 
in any of the picketed areas. 

In the village of Naroda, nine different commu¬ 
nities have passed resolutions for the complete boycott 
of liquor and other imoxicating drinks, and any one 
infringing the resolution will be fined and ex-commu¬ 
nicated. 

In the village of Bareja even more interesting 
events have developed. The village has nominated a 
Welfare .Committee UDder Armutlal Nagindas, to look 
into the difficulties of me villagers. All the milk and 
whey chat was formerly be : ng sent out is now being 
kept for Ihe consumption of the villagers. Another 
committee has been appointed to settle legal disputes 
under the presidentship of Clictabhai. The Dispute 
Committee has successfully decided a case between a 
Gola and K^mbhar, to ibe satisfaction of both parties. 
Three mated iw and three village peons have resigned. 
The Dhed, the Vagbri, the Kumbhar, and Gogi 
communities of Bareja have passed a resolution 
abolishing drink. 

There is a considerable decrease in Ihe sales of tha 
liquor shops picketed by the volunteers, and in the 
villages of Bareja, Naroda, Thaltej, Sabarmati, Vatwa, 
there fchve been no sales for a week. 

Picketing is at present going in 14 villages in the 
Ahmedabad District. 
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• Father Furgivc Them 

(By J. C. Kumaravpa ) 

To understand is t& forgive. A full knowledge of 
the offender and the offence is necessary before love 
can wash out the wound. To understand the Western 
mind one has to look back on the antecedents of 
Western civilisation. It is primarily a civilisation of 
hunter?* The noblest of the Navy, the senior service, 
during the time of Elizabeth were pirates of the high 
leu and the highest in the land were but glorified 
freebooters. This is the heritage of the * blue blood ' 
of England which is not materially different from what 
We find elsewhere in the West. A visit to the 
Ancient cathedrals of Europe soon leaves no doubt in 
the mind of the visitor as to the ideals that have been 
held up before the nations. These places of worship 
pf the God of Love and Mercy are' desecrated by 
memorials to Generals and Admirals who were respon¬ 
sible for the deaths of thousands of their fellow beings, 
While the monuments to religious leaders are scarcely 
to be seen except in graveyards. 

In the field of sports, the desire to see ghortal 
combats aud sanguinary tournaments possessed the 
people and even to this day no sport seems more 
exhilarating to the populace than a boxing match and 
the aristocracy finds its delight in shouting down 
lOnOcent animals and birds. In politics the hunter’s 
ptowess finds its prototype in the Imperialism of today. 

Even in religion most violent methods of propaga¬ 
tion were substituted for Christ's injunction, * Let your 
light so shine before men that they may sec your good 
works and glorify your Father which is in heaven,' 
The inquisitions cannot he paralleled anywhere in Lhe 
gruesome history of tortures. The practice of the 
Hindus shall rise up in judgment against thorn on that 
Day. This does not reflect any credit or discredit 
on the religions themselves, but it Joes show' up the 
composition of the medium through which the zeal for 
God worked. 

Hence it Is well for us Satyag-ahis to remember 
that violence forms almost a second nature to ihe 
Westerner and they have recently drunk deep of the 
cup of violence during the Great War. Few amongst 
them era capable of understanding non-violence, as they 
do not possess the norm wish which to analyse and 
comprehend the present movement. Thi* throws a 
greater burden and responsibility on our shoulders and 
calif for greater forbearance on cur ]>nrt t To them 
what we consider 'brutal' is mere child's play. 

This difference in standard? is brought out most 
clearly in a statement published by the Director of 
Information based on enquiries conducted into the 
Police excesses. It,does not state who conducted 
this enquiry. The evidence has been taken mostly w 
from the officers who were themselves responsible for 
these atrocities and even where statements were taken 
from officer* not directly connected with the brutal 
treatment tho public knows thee if there is one good 
quality to the British officer it is that of loyalty to 
|ll| lubordinatcs; he will stick by him, come what 




It also says that the volunteers have produced 
ho reliable evidence; surely by now. any intelligent 
person ought to know that no Satyagrahi will 

produce any evidence against his oppressors to 
prosecute them except what may be gathered from the 
injuries found on their bodies. The public would 
know what weight to attach to tbe findings of an 
enquiry of this kind, but we need t only point out that 
even though their own Medical Officer examined one 
of the victims and the report bears out the fact that the 
patient was unconscious and the private parts were 
swollen the Director of Information wants the public 
to believe that the boy in question was just 1 touched ' 
by the sepoy. It is a curious ‘ touch f that will leave 
marks on his victim’s neck, cause swelling of the 
private parts and make him faint. At least the 
public can be credited with some common sense* if the 
Government has none. Of course the Western standards 
are different and the Government may sioccrely see 
nothing * brutal ’ or 1 indecent 1 in these ‘ touches \ 
We have to beat with them. How can it see eye to 
eye with us when by heritage and acquisition their 
standards are so very different from ours. The second 
National Birth Kate Commission of England which 
published its report in ly20 and which was composed 
of social workers and eminent clergymen were much 
concerned with the bw birth rare as in the case of a 
war there will not be enough soldiers. When even 
religious leaders amongst the Britishers look upon lhe 
population as legitimate fodder for the enemies’ cannon, 
what is a scratch on the Deck, a little unconsciousness, 
and a little swelling elsewhere but 1 love pats ' in the 
eyes of the police. Let us remember that the words 
‘brutality’ and ‘indecent* do not connate the same thing 
to the Britisher a- they do to us, and then we shall be 
able t) understand these statements issued by tbe 
Government. Iu all civilised countries corporal punish¬ 
ment is considered a humiliating chastisement, but with 
the British Government it seems the normal way of 
dealing with Satyaqrahis. Every sepoy is a magistrate 
and metes out the law himself and the Government 
meekly supports his sentences of flogging. Time was 
when Government communiques were taken at their 
face value, but the repeated untruths and colourable 
halftruths have made the peopla disregard these state¬ 
ments altogether. It seems a sheer waste of paper and 
printer's ink at public expense to issue these, as they 
only carry conviction with those protagonists who need 
no conviction. The mentality which rewarded a Dyer 
is not likely to condemn these 1 touches ’ of the 
police which to us seem 1 brutal ’ but to them seems 
to indicate ‘patience and forbearance ' and perhaps ■ 
even courtesy and kindness. 

With such mentality in high places it will be in ; 
vain to look for more huuiaue methods. Perhaps the 
Government is only on the 1 journey * and one trembles 
to contemplate what the goal will be like. Is it to be 
LYNCH LAW ? Anyway we have to brace up to the 
idea of greater hardships. The woupd of an ,o ysttt 
becomes a pearl in time* Every wound of the 
Satyagrahi will be a pearl for Mother India. If We are 
worthy and endure to the end on the hard path of 
non-violence we shall render an incalculable,service to 
the world at large by demonatratibg to them .the 
irresiEtabl* power of non-violence before which line 
mightiest Dreadnought will vanish like the afcrty 
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before‘the powerful rays of the sun. This is a great 
mission for which it appears as though God has been 
preparing India. It would have been harder for us„ as 
a nation, to have adopted non-violence had we been 
an armed nation ourselves. We have been apprenticed, 
as it were, to the idea of nofl-violence for over a 
century, and it was left to Gandhiji to mobilise the 
latent forces when the time was ^ripe. If every 
Satyagrahi realises with humility the importance of 
the opportunity given to him and keeps before him the 
service to humanity he is rendering he will come out 
as pure gold through the refiner's fire—and there are 
strong evidences from all over the country that he is 
so coining out—and he will say, ‘ Father forgive them, 
for they know not what they dad 

The Challenge and the Reply 

It is now over a week since Gandhiji was arrested. 
There could be uo stronger proof of the guilty 
conscience of the Government than that it has not 
this time dared to face the exposure that a public 
trial would have involved. This is not the firsr. 
time that a Government based on an immoral 
foundation has found the activity cF a man cf God, a rnau 
of uncompromising truth and integrity, to be dangerous 
10 Its existence. The forces of reaction found even 
Socrates and Chi is t ro ‘dangerous’ and dealt with 
them a a the present British Government have with 

Gandhiji, with what result all the world knows, 

Socrates and Christ insisted cn proclaiming the truth, 
on exposing all hypocrisy and sham wherever found. 
The epitome of Gandhiji's offence was that he 
rendeied it impossible for the Government to cajole the 
people into accepting anything less than their full birth- 
light, vis., Complete Independence. Me could not be 
silenced so he had to be shut up. Whatever other 

©fleet his arrest may produce it should serve to drive 

the last nail in the coffin of the i 11-fa:td Round Table 
Ctnafe fence. 

It is well with Gandhiji. He ha: earned the iesi 
which he so badly needed. But what about others ? 
By jailing Gandhiji the Govemmeuv has jailed the soul 
and honour cf India. That is not an affront which a 
self-respecting nation can take lying down. One of the 
reasons given by the Bombay Gawrnmcn 1 . foi 
Gandhiji’s arrest was that PatHs and Tabu is were 
resigning in ev^r increasing number^ rendering adminstm 
tfoa difficult. They should now resign in a body all 
oGujarat rendering administrution impossible. Let 
people wherever they have the grit follow Bardoli’s lead 
and see thar hoc a pie of land revenue is paid until and 
malepa Gandhiji himself or the Sardar asks them to 
Wii it, Let the foreign cloth- merchants and liquor 
deolm rise equal to the occasion and of their own 
accord abjure a profession which spells the ruination 
of 1b* country and thereby render picketing of their shops 
n»trt&&ary, setting the women free for greater sacrifices 
for the Motherland. That is the least that we must do. 

: Put that is not all. It is dear from the reports 
of repression that are pouring in from all the quarters 
having removed one after another almost all 
profftinent Satyagrahi workers, who constituted the 
strongest guarantee for peace and non-violence, the 
Government ia ap* 5 bent upon following a policy that 
Isotjkli eithejr break the spirit of the people or goad 
ttam tom naadnede, Acta have been done by the 


police in Viramgam during the lust few days that for 
sheer vindictiveness and coJd-blddded bruteJity 
anything that has happened in recent civilised history. 
Absolutely peaceful civil resisters were surrounded* > 
subjected to the tortures of thirst till some of th^rn 
fainted, made victims gf indecent assualts and beaten 
till they were rendered senseless. And all this because 
they would not voluntarily surrender a few annas 
worth of contraband salt in their possession. Even 
women who had come on a mission of mercy of 
supplying water to the thirsty volunteers were not 
spared and were treated to lathis and filthy abuse by 
the mounted police who drove their horses among 
them knocking them down. 

Thank God a repetition of the 1 creeping lane ’ 
tragedy of 1919 is no longer possible today. But one 
should not be surprised if the authorities succeed in 
exhausting the patience of the unthinking set as they 
already seein to have done in some places. It was to 
avert that calamity which would be inevitable unless a • 
way were found of sterilizing the Government’s violence 
as also violence on (he popular side by some staggering- 
self-sacrifice, that Gandhiji had conceived the march to 
Dharasana to take possession of the Salt Works there. 

In his absence it has fallen to those who had set out 
under him pledged not to return to their homes or to 
take rest till Furna Swarai was Lvon to carry out the 
plan, and God willing they will begin their march on 
Dharasana from Karadi Carrrp on the l^tb inst. exactly 
two months after they set out on theii historic march 
to I. md ; , and on the same day of the week on which 
Gandhiji was arrested. It is their fare good luck to 
have at their head to inspire them Sjt. Abbas Tyebji 
the grand old man to whom Gandhiji always used to 
refer playfully as being reserved for the privilege 
of being shot for the sake of the country. A more 
venerable figure than this retired judge of the Baroda 
High Court who with the snow of ’ seventyslx 
winters accumulated on his head has taken to the 
field in response to the call of the Motherland is 
not to bs found in India today. There can be no 
greater urivilege than to march under him to victory 
or the grave. 

There is a remarkable passage in Romans XI in 
which Paul describes how Elijah pleaded with God 
against Israel "Lord they have killed thy Prophets, they 
have demolished thine altars; I alone am left and they 
seek my life." And the Divine answer came “I have 
left myself seven thousand men who have not bowed the 
knee to Baal." True, the number of those who set out 
with Gandhiji to Dandl is nearer seventy than seven 
thousand. But if they have the fire, of truth and 
ahi+nsa burning clear in them it will, in the end, be 
well with them, the cause and the country, 

“ If the first handful of dough is consecrated 

So is the rest of the lump 

If the root is consecrated 

So are the branches.” 

P. 

Postscript 

Since the above was written news has been received 
of the arrest of Sjt. Abbas Tyebji at 6-45 A. M. on 
Monday at Camp Karadi together with all the 57 
members of Gandhiji's batch who were with him. 

Sjt. Jugatram Dave who happened to be there at the time 






This is ju$t asGandhiji had planned 
it aud one could hardly wish for a more auspicious 
beginning for the movement. Let the authorities^how¬ 
ever understand that the arrest of Sjt. Tyebji and bi$ batch 
and fox that matter a hundred batches and all the recognised 
\ea*etfi of Gujarat cadhot make the least difference 
so far as the programme of the 'raid’ is concerned or 
prevent it from taking J^ace at the exact hour and the 
minute scheduled for it. The movement has passed 
beyond the sta&e when it depended on individual 
leadership or control and can and will, if need be, 
henceforth proceed automatically. Dharasana should now 
become a place of pilgrimage for every man, woman and 
child of Gujarat and batch after batch of disciplined 
non-violent Satyagrahis preceed there in an unending 
Stream to compel the Government either to retrace 
its steps or continue its administration by imprisoning 
a whole nation if it dares. P. 

1 Sub-Brutal 9 

Man was created in the image of God. He can 
either sore to higher he.ghts than an eagle on his 
spiritual wings or descend to moral depths unknown to 
brute beasts. All animals, even the much dispised 
pariah dogs, are chivalrous enough not to attack the 
female or the young of the species but it is left to 
British Chivalry to sink below this. It will be a 
misnomer and an insult to the dumb animals to call 
such conduct " brutal M so we shall term it 1 sub- 

V 

brutal* for Want of a better term. If the meaning of 
this word is not quite clear the reader is invited to read 
the account of tha behaviour of Viramgcim Police 
described on page 184 and the nauseating effect it 
will produce is a true symptom of the aptness of this 
term* J- C. K. 


end to the other as described above. He was brought 
back to the Sodepur camp and was nursed for about 
ten days and has now been placed as an in-doof patient 
under the charge of the Ashtanga Ayurveda Vktyalya in 
Calcutta. 

3. Upendranath Basu—*wbo took up the pot contain' 
ing boiling saline water, He had his left band scalded, 
His wound has healed after 12 days of nursing, and 
has rejoined duty. 

4. Father of Babu Amurendranath Basu, a prominent 
Congress worker of North Calcutta, aged about 65 
years, was severely assaulted by several European 
sergeants at the gate of the Simla Vyayam Samitl of 
which he is the founder. His fault was that he protested 
against the sergeants* entering the precincts of the 
Samiti. His head was broken and he is still lying 
in hospital. 

5. Assault on a volunteer at Tarasundar Park meeting 
held about a fortnight ago under the presidency of 
Sjt. Baijnath Kedia, financial Secretary of the Bengal 
Council of Civil Disobedience. Contraband salt was 
being exhibited at the meeting when the police under 
a few European sergeants appeared. The volunteer 
was engaged in protecting the salt. The European 
sergeant in charge of the force without any warning 
fell upon the volunteer and assaulted him mercilessly 
in the presence of the whole crowd. The assault was 
so severe that the volunteer although a strong man 
nearly lost consciousness. 

6 . Shambhueharan Datta, a volunteer sent from 
Snlapar. to Contaio, has marks of caning on his person, 
lie also received a kick on the abdomen which made 
him unconscious. He came back to the Bihar camp 
about four days ago. 


Goondaism in Bengal 

[ The following note on cases of police Xoolum in 
Bengal were placed by a friend before Gondhiji a couple 
o| days before his attest.] V. G. D. 1 

Cases about which / have direct knowledge : 

1. Hariprasad Basu —a member of the Council of 
Civil Disobedience, Bengal, and at present Secretary of 
the Volunteers' Board, was severely assaulted by four 
European sergeant near the Simla \ yayam Samitti in 
North Calcutta on the day of hartal after Jawharlalji’s 
and Mr. J, M. SenguptaV arrest, Hariprasad Babu Is 
a strong man; the assault was so very severe that a 
man with a weaker constitution would certainly have 
fainted. Marks of the assault are still in existence, 
although it is now about a fortnight that the incident 
took place* The main points of attack were his hands 
and the back of both the thighs from the hip to the 
knwjoiuts which was so systematically attacked that 
not even a hair’s breadth was spared. The whole of it 
was hlood^mearcd, and remained swollen for some days. 

2, Amulyacharan Chatterji—a volunteer sent from 
Sodepur to Post Canning for *alt manufacture. The 
whole of his tight leg from the top to the ankle was 
scalded* Hewiib a number of volunteers was preparing 
nalt by the boiling process when the police appeared ou 
Ifaa scene. A volunteer named Upendranath Basu id 
order to protect Ihe pot containing boiling saline water 
from the hands of the police took it up in both his 
hands covering the hand with a piece of Khadi, while 
Amulya covered the pot with his body. All the same 
the police broke the pot with a lathi blow* which 
resulted in Amulya’s right leg being scalded from ofte 


/. A batch of thirteen volunteers came from Nil- 
pbamari in the district of Rungpur and were proceeding 
from the office of the Council cf Civil Disobedience at 
No 2 College Square Calcutta to the Satyagraha camp 
near by the Council at Befcar. They were assaulted by 
the police at Barrabazar and their flag was forcibly 
taken away. Marks of assault are still in existence on 
some of them, They are now undergoing training in 
the Bellur camp of the Council of Civil Disobedience. 

Cases reported in the papers of which the 
authenticity is ittideniable: 

1. Police assault on a peaceful crowd assembled at 
a meeting in College Square, Calcutta when the Students* 
Association started disobedience in respect of the sale 
and public reading of proscribed literature. Several 
heads were broken. 

2 . Assault on a peaceful crowd at bbraddhahand 
Park Calcutta- Many people- were injured, some of 
them rather seriously. 

3. Similar assault on another crowd assembled at 
llugra Park, Bhavanipur. 

4. At Contai more than 90 volunteers are reported 
to be wounded. Some of them are seriously wounded. 

5. Jhaleshwar Manghi, a well-to-do farmer at Picha* 

honi ( Contai) who had actively joined the Satyagraha 
movement, has been sentenced to 18 months’ k 
Imprisonment and his whole granary containing, it is 
said, more than 400 matrads (Bengali) of rice has been 
publicly and in broad daylight set fire to and btifat td 
ashes by the police ' 

6 . Police reprisals after the Bhavanipur itot lt is 
reported that the police entered several 

aid assaulted the inmates, • 
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* Keep the Flag Flying * 

Sjt. Abbas Tyabji gave the following parting 
message to the country. 

“Friends, — In one short month Mahatmaji has 
succeeded in rousing a desire for Complete Independence 
in the breast of millions of India's sons who dad 
previously thought, if at all, most perfunctorily about 
it. To all those who have worked according to 
Mahatmaji’s instructions during the one month, it is 
evideut that no amount of coercion is going to subdue 
tfce spirit of the people. There can now be no peace 
in India till freedom is won. I call upon all my 
countrymen to work out the programme chalked out by 
MahatmsCji with all the intensity they are capable 
of and to keep our dag flying. M 

Satyagralia in Bihar 

Reports from the districts show that ia most 
places the leadeis have been arrested. The people have, 
however, taken to the manufacture of salt. In the 
district of Champaran alone the report of about more 
th*a 500 centres is available, but there are many other 
centres about which we have no information. In the 
districts of Saran and Muzaffarpur manufacture of salt 
is going on in many villages about which no definite 
information is available. Among the new places 
where salt Satyagraha has been started within the last 
two days are Darbhanga and Monghyr and Bhagalpui. 
Apart from centres worked regularly, salt on a mass 
scale is being made by individuals in all districts, 
where salt earth is available. There is practically no 
interference by the Government anywhere except when 
it is slatted in a new district where they arrest 
the leaders on the first occasion and give them fi 
months, or one year, or 18 months according to the 
status of the worker and the whim of the trying court, 
lft some places they tty to snatch away the pots and 
the salt, but even that is noi done regularly but 
only rarely. 

The situation <n Patna has remained tense. The 
indiscriminate attack and heating of sightseeing crowds, 
continued today. Prof. Abdul Iiasi, who was 
controlling the crcwd, was selected by one of the 
European officers for a savage attack. In the morning 
he gave him 3 blows with a Stick saying that the first 
Was for himself, the second for the Superintendent of 
Police and the third for Mr. Swain the I. G. of Folioe, 
and tbefte were followed by two strokes with a hunter. 
At noon the same officer gave him two strokes again 
and then asked two of the Sowars to get down and 
to push him away till be was taken out of the crowd. 
They refused to arrest him. Prof. Kriplani was also 
favoured with a stick thrust which however was not 
leribtfB* The crowd received blows with rourage and 
determination, and there was no attempt at retaliation. 

batch of five volunteers which forms the procession* 
ahead and the crowd keeps at a considerable 
distau-c* from the volunteers of about a hundred yards 
hr mote, and yet it is wantonly attacked after the 
viiltUiteere have been roughly handled in the course of 
tb4 Attempt to take away the flag from them. But for 
>$be obstruction caused by the sowar* there is no 
with ^e traffic to the prowl Which 



In the afternoon there was an indiscriminate assault 
and beating in the beginning and in fact when they saw 
me passing in a car the European officer asked mo to 
tell the crowd to move away. Prof. Abdul Bari was 
also with me. We got out of the car and he aaid, 
"'Don’t let Abdul Bari go. He is the cause of all 
trouble.” Not minding this we proceeded and asked 
the crowd to disperse which it did. After we had left 
the place and the sowars were returning to their camp 
I understand they began their assault 'and beating 
again at a distance of about a mile from where the 
Satyagrabis had been obstructed and the crowd collected. 
There is great excitement in the town but the people 
are behaving with great courage and restraint and have 
so far given absolutely no cause for the police to use 
the force they have been using. 

Today the District Magistrate has issued a public 
notice telling the citizens that unless the disturbances 
in the city ceased, he would appoint additional police, 
and the citizens would have to pay the costs. I have 
asked the people to he prepared for non-payment of 
this tax, if it is imposed. 

20th April, i > 3 o. RajeQdrapraaAd 

P. S. To-morrow being Easter Monday I have 
written to I he District Magistrate to say that to euable 
the Christian members of the force to observe Easter 
Monday, we shall not send out volunteers to-motrow: 
and similarly on Fridays no volunteers will he stout 
out at noon to enable Mussalman members of the force 
to have their juiuna prayers; ou other days they will 
go as usual. 

No half measures 

A variety of ideas are getting abroad in these 
days’ with regard to the boycott of foreign doth, which 
threaten to confuse the issue before us. It, therefore, 
may not be amiss to reconsider Gandhi ji’s fundamental 
points in this matter. 

If our boycott of foreign cloth is to be successful, 
we can have no half way house. It must be Khadi 
or purely indigenous Indian mill cloth. There can be 
no co- 1 netting wiih other foreign mills, nor with Indian 
mills under British influence either of management 
ot capital. To do this would not only be to expose 
ourselves tc the economic exploitation of other countries, 
but also to leave a back door open, by which the 
British manufactures could secretly continue to pass 
their clodi into our market, and we should be worse 
off than we are now, ' as the British doth would be 
coming through under disguise and we should no longer 
be able to boycott it. Another danger in our boycott 
movement is to concenliate the attention of the people 
on the boycott of British goods in general. This, as 
Gandbiji has told us time after time, is impossible of 
complete fulfilment at the present stage,' and is likely 
to dissipate the energies of the people in a futile 
direction. Whereas complete boycott of foreign cloth 
is an immediate possibility if we get about it the right 
way, and is, perhaps, dreaded by the British more than 
any other action that we may take. 

Let us be perfectly cleaf on this question, and all 

will be wall, 
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The Problem of Minorities 

{Pandit Jawabarlal Nehru sent the following not ® 
; to M&hadev Desai on March 16th. Mahadev DeW being 
too busy was unable to attend to it. It has now been 
forwarded to me, and I have no hesitation in presenting 
to the public the President’s views on the vexed question 
:■ of minorities. It drives added significance from the 
fact of his incarcemCtojr. M. K, G. mi 

The curtain has gone up again on the Indian stage 
and all the world is witness to our struggle for freedom. 
It is a strange struggle and our methods are novel. 
But it is also a grim struggle and the pledge that 
India took on Independence Day, January 26th, will not 
be forgotten. The spark that was lit by our leader on 
the banks of the Sabarmati is already spreading like 
a prairie lire throughout the Country, and soon the 
whole land will try to redeem that pledge. Many a. 
tragic scene will be enacted and many an actor on this 
vast stage will suffer torment before the curtain rings 
dowo finally on a free India. 

But even when the fight is fiercest rind consumes 
all our energies we must remember 'hat the true 
solution of our difficulties can come only when we 
have won over and given satisfaction to our minorities. 
Today it is unfortunately the fact that some cf them 
(ear the majority and for fear of it keep apart from 


bo on an economic basis which would St m W* tb 
Modem conditions far more than territorial represents 
tion and would also automatically do away with the 
lines of demarcation along communal lines. With 
religious and cultural and linguistic freedom 
the principal questions that will arise in cur legislatures 
will be economic ores and divisions on them cannot be 
on communal lines. But whatever the method of 
representation adopted, may be it must be such as to 
carry the goodwill of the minorities. 

If these principles are accepted and adhered to, l 
do not think aoy minority can have a grievance or 
that it is ignored. It is possible however that, while 
agreeing to these principles, the minority may doubt 
the hotict fiiies of the majority in giving effect to them. 
To that the only effective answer can be the translation 
of these principles into action. Unfortunately the 
ability to translate them into action can only come 
with the conquest of power in the State. If the botiv 
fuies of Ihe majority are doubted, as they might well 
be, then even pacts and agreements arc of little value. 

A general and country-wide adoption of ceitain broad 
principles can create a public opinion strong enough to 
prevent even an agressive and evil-ictentiored majority 
from going astray. But temporary pacts between 
individuals or even representatives cannot have the 
same value. 


the struggle for freedom. It is sad that some who 
were our comrades in arms ten years ago are not 
with us today. None of us who lmd the privilege of 
marching shoulder to shoulder with them then can 
forget the brave part they took and the sacrifices 
they made. We cherish that memory and we are 
assured that when the fight thickens they must lake 
their rightful place in the forefront. 

The history of India and of many of the countries 
of Europe has demonstrated that there cm be no 
stable equilibrium in any country so long as an attempt 
is made to crush a minority ur to lorce it to conform 
tb tho ways of the majority. There is no surer method 
of rousing the rcFenlment of the minority and keeping 
it apart from the rest of tho nation than to make it 


These principles should apply to all minority groups. 
To the Muslims who really are in such large numbers 
in India that it is inconceivable that any majority can 
coerce them; to the Sikhs who, although small incumber, 
are a powerful and weliduut group; to iho Parsis; to 
the Anglo-Indians or Eurasians who are gradually 
drifting to nationalism; and to all othc: minorities. 

What is the present position of the Congress on 
this vital question? The Nehru Report has lapsed, 
but surely tho uou-controversial parts of ihe report 
remain. The Fundamental Rights, as stated there, 
included religions, cultural, linguistic and educational 
freedom. This declaration must remain, and it removes 
at once the major fears of a minority, So far H3 other 
matters are concerned, minorities as such will hardly 


feel that it bos not got the freedom to stick to its own 
ways. Repression aud coercion can never succeed in 
coercing a minority, They but make it more ,-rlf- 
COnscious and more determined to value and hold 
to wbat it considers its very own. Jt matters little 
whether logic is on its side or whether its own 

particular brand of culture is worthwhile or ret. 
The mere fear of losing it makes u dear. Freedom 
to keep it would itsalf lessen ifs \.dut\ The new 

Russia has goue a long way in solving .us minorities’ 
problem by giving each one of them 'ha fullest 
cultural, educatloual and linguistic, freedom. 

Therefore we in India must make it dear ro all 
that pur policy is based on granting this freedom to 
the minorities ami that under no circumstances will 
any coercion or repression of them bo tolerated. 

Thera L hardly any likelihood of economic questions 
affecting the minorities as such, but should they do so 
we cun also jay down as our deliberate policy that 
there shall be no unfair treatment of any minority. 

Indeed we should go further and state that it will be 
the business of ihe State to give favoured treatment 
to minority aud backward'coumiUDitles. 

In a free India political representation can only be 
tt national lines. I would like this representation tp 


be affected, and the Eahore Congress has declared that 
in an Independent India such questions should be 
solved on strictly national lines. U has gone further. 
It has assured the Muslims, the Sikhs and other 
minorities that if any sol ifion of any communal problem 
is proposed in future, it wili not be accepted by the 
Congress unless it gives full satisfaction lo the pailies 
concerned. A more complete guarantee ccu!d r.ut have 
been given, and if the Congress remains true to Its 
word no minority need have the least fear. 

Thus the Congress has endeavoured to give effect 
to the principles that should govern the treatment df 
minorities. If in the eyes of some it is still suspect, it 
is not because of what it has done but because of 
want of trust and „ unjustified fear. The Congress, I 
trust, will remain true to these principles and will 
demonstrate to the country ’that in communal matters it 
will not deviate to the right or the left and will bold 
the centre impartially, It will, I hope, prove fro the 


minority communities that in Independent India, fo{ 
which we strive, theirs will be ah Honoured acd a 
favoured place. And by Its sacrifices audits determined 
courage in tee fight for fr^ppm it will convince 
its bona fides, , 

•***" 
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Delhi Firing 

Con(rres« Version of Facts 

The District Congress Committee of Delhi has 
issued the following statement to the press: 

The Congress Sub-Committee has seen the statement 
issued by Mr. Sahni to the pres?. That slatument 
relates to events ending with the dispersal of ;ho 
procession in the Queen’s Garden and subsequent 
assaults in Chanclni Chawk on stray people by the 
police. The Congress Committee endorses the statement 
as a correct narration of facts and has decided to 
adopt it as a part of its own statement for the infer* 
niatiou of the public. Mr.Sahoi’s statement ig 
reproduced below : 

I was with the procession from beginning 
to end, For the last two days the police has been 
too evident in public places. In the last two 
meetings more than a hundred policemen were 
placed among the audience and it was a miracle 
that among a crowd of more than fifty thousand 
which attended tho meetings yesterday there was no 
molestation. The procession today consisted of 
more than sixty thousand people and at places 
exceeded even seventy thousand. There were 
more than a thousand ladies also in the crowd, A 
general ha rial has been declared in the. cty and 
even Government Offices including hank*- and the 
clearing house had been closed. When the crowd 
reached Bara Bazar near Kashmiri Gate, the 
ladies separated from the crowd and went 
to the court to persuade the lawyers and the 
authorities to get it closed. To avoid any rush on 
the part of the crowd, volunteers wcus posted ou 
all roadc leading to the court. In the meantime 
'die main procession started towards the city. 
When the procession was proceeding towards the 
city, according to L. Girdhari Lab who was 
then with the p:ocossimp a car dashed rhrc.ugh.die 
crowd near (he Government School. E<^ the 

crowd too large to permit passage the owner of the 
car attempted to steer hack, and while reversing his 
car. he drove so tast and so rcckUssly that many 
people weie injured. It appears that this cat v.as 
occupied by Mr. Senior, Snpdt. oi C. I. D This 
excited the crowd, but the procession still wended 
its way veev peacefully to the city. When tho 
crowd had passed over the bridge another sat 
drove up. The occupants of the car were asked to 
proceed in the direction of the Nation, but instead 
of doing so the oicupant began to argue 
in an exerted manner. This excited the croad and 
some one threw stones at the car. one of these 
bating the bat of the occupant and the other 
felling on the hood. It appears that the occupant of 
the car was Mr. Jeffreys. Soon after thia incident, while 
the crowd was proceeding cityward, three lorries full 
of policemen reached the spot and showered Lathi 
blows most savagely injuring more than two hundred. 
No warning for dispersal was given and the people 
were belaboured most callously. Three lorryloads 
pf the injured were taken to the Kotwali and later 
those seriously injured wete taken to the Hospital. 
Simultaneousy a similar rush was made at the crowd 
in the Court. It will appear that there were about a 
’, feou9£$d ladies in the court compound. The ladies 


Poors solemn promise 
wait for him for half an 
r . . Jring from tho Deputy 

Commissioner the order for closing tho courts. 
While the ladies waited for the rc-appearance of 
Mr. Pool, instead of the Additional District 
Magistrate three lorries full of policemen dashed 
into ihe court compound headed by Europeon police 
officers and Mr. Aii, who seemed to bo in a 
fiendish mood and violently asked the Policemen 
to shower lathies on all and sundry. Even the ladies 
who were blocking the road leading to the Court to 
to prevent the crowd coming in tho compound were 
not spared. Lathi blows were mercilessly showered 
on them and more than ten of them received injuries 
including Mrs. Sahni and tho Mother-inLaw of Pandit 
Jawahar Lai Nehru. A girl, Satia, ten years old, was 
mercilessly beaten; her arm, I understand, has been 
fractured; and she received serious blows on the chest 
and back. Mi .Nair, one of Mahatma Gandhi's volunteers, 
was pounced upon by over twenty four policemen 
and was virtually hammered while he shouted with up 
raised hands ' Mahatma Gandhi ki Jai”. During this 
whole scene the ladies remained standing shouting ta 
the police men to beat them and kill them. Mr. All 
later proceeded where the ladies were, accompani¬ 
ed by about Lorry policemen, He was only ton 
yards from the ladies, where the volunteers, 1 and 
othoc local leaders had placed a cordon, when some 
members of the Local Bar headed by L. Harisb 
Chandra intervened and prevented bun for executing 
his mad intention, Mr. AH left tn« policemen 
behind and ordered thi crowd to disperse within 
three minutes as ho had declared the assembly 
unlawful. When asked for an order he had none. 
It may be noted that there was no Magistrate 
accompanying him. Even then he threatened to 
open fire if the crowd did not disperse. In lha 
meantime five armoured cars leached the scene. At 
this the ladies got further excited anti asked tha 
police to fire. The ladies refused to leave tho 
place unless the police were withdrawn and they 
were aHowcu to return in profession. The police 
later withdrew to the tardies’: end cf the courtyard 
and left she read free, when the ladies n;id others 
marched back to the city. Au hour later when the 
processionists had disputed, crowds silting by 
closed shopr, in Chauum Chowk were repeatedly 
a:siauUed with lathis bv tha polios under tho orders, 

I understand, of Mr. Senior, for reas ons unknown. 
The list of those irtj'ured in these assaults is not 
yet known. On the whole run re ihau three hundred 
people, have been injured. It is my deliberate* 
opinion that the. local authorities were determined" 
to show force and that an appropriate occasion for 
this was furnished by the events that led to the 
stone throwing on Mr. Jeffrey's car. The crowd 
despite the most violent provocation behaved most 
splendidly and willingly suffered injuries at tho 
bands of the police.” 

It will appear that after the procession had been 
dispersed people either left for their homes or collected 
in small groups before closed shops to discuss the 
events of the day, A large crowd consisting mostly 
of people in search of their regions and frknda 


would have retor aedbatfa 
to a deputation of thsh rs * 0 
hour so that he could ‘ l 
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collected outside the tfolwali where a large number of 
wounded had been taken by the police, The request of 
people to see or get information regarding the wounded 
was it is understood, refused by the authorities. The 
local authorities in the meantime had promulgated Section 
144 in DflJh/. Tb/s promulgation, however, consisted of 
an annoLmcernet of which nobody among the crowd on one 
side wa3 made aware. Simultaneously with the supposed 
promulgation of Section 144 policemen with lathis 
started dispersing crowds collected in all parts of the 
city. Savage attacks were made on innocent, peaceful, 
unoffending citizens -collected in Chandni Chawk, in 
Hauz Qazi in Fntehpuri ar.d in small sides streets. 
The attack in Tfau/ QasI which is predominantly 
n Mohammnrlan area was particularly brutal, and many 
Mohanjmadans received serious injuries, two of them 
boiog left, according to eye witnesses, in a most 
critical condition. Following these events the public 
naturally began to collect more and more before the 
Kotwali. Suddenly firing was opened on the crowd 
before the Kotwali by the police 'who had been 
previously collected in the Kotwali buildings. The 
actual facts leading to this firing cannot be fully 
ascertained since the firing was sudden and unexpected. 
From conflicting versions, including that of the 
authorities, it would appear that a lorry full of police¬ 
men was stopped near the Kotwali by some people in 
the crowd and, it is alleged by the authorities, some 
brickbats were thrown upon the police. It is aiso 
alleged, although denied by responsible Gurdwara 
authorities, !hj* brickbats were thrown from the roof 
of the Gurdwara SishGunj. The committee is inclined 
to believe the authorities of the Gurdwara, although it 
is just possible that if brickbats were, thrown, 

they might have emanated from some unascertained 
quarter. Whatever may bo the actual basis for th^se 
allegations, what followed was a most harrowing form 
of general butchery. From the to of, first floor and 
the compound of the Kotwali the crowd was fired 
upon on all sides. According to various estimates 
bring though not incessant, was continued for twenty 
fiva to forty mmutes. Tl may be mentioned that the 
Guidwara Sish Gunj which adjoins the Kotwali has 
window* between it nut! die Kotwali. According :o the 
Gurdwara authorities the managsr of ihe Gurdwara 
mishandled and insulted by the pnlire. Toiler a 
regular shower of bullets rained upon th- Guidwara 
from the roof cf the Kotwali from the compound and 
from within the Kofwrdi through the windows Move 
mentioned. There aie even now 15o to ::0O b.dUfc 
marks in various places ins’Ju the promi^ of the 
Gurdwara. Numerous bullets have been collected 
by the Gurdwara authorities. More than ihi\ people 
iu the Gurdwara were seriousaly wounded. The cook 
in charge of the hhandar also received bullet wounds. 
Not satisfied with this reckless and callous butchery 
outside the Kotwali and in the sacred precincts of the 
Gurdwara, the police marched out and in Cbhota Dariba, 
which is about a 'ajlong from the Kotwali, they bred 
forabouNi hundred yards into upper stories of houses and 
shops wounding about 13 people. In all no less than 150 
people must received wounds although full details 
have nor yet been collected, Some of these wounded 
aie in a very serious condition and may die any moment. 
One Mohammedan- boy and two Hindus have already 
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died. No trace has yet been found of more than 5fl 
about whose whereabouts inquiries have been made in 
the Congress Office and whose absence is still a 
mystery, Two corpses hitherto unclaimed were found 
in the moat surrounding the Fort. Their death appears 
to have resulted from gun-shot wounds. Eight police* 
men are reported by the authorities to have been 
injured. 

The above facts need no comment. It is apparent 
that the serious situation was of the authorities’ own 
creation. The force used by the authorities was out 
of all proportions to what the situation warranted. 

Satyagraha in Tamil Nad 

How Rajaji was arreBted 

The Tamil Nad Satyagraha Publicity Department 
has sent a report of the Vedaranyarn Salt Satyagraha 
under Sj^ C. Rajagopalaebar n[ which the following la 
a condensation; 

The first hatch of 100 Tamil Nad volunteers under 
Sjt. C. Kajagopalachar set out for Trichinopoli to offer 
Salt Satyagraha at Vedaranyarn uu the morning of 
March 13th. 

The receptions on the way in the Trichinopoly 
District were enthusiastic. They entered into the 
Tanjore District at Kovilndi. Their entry was marked 
by the promulgation by the District Magistrate of 
Tanjore of a circular in Tamil to terrorise the people, 
of which the following is an English rendering. 

"It is understood that a batch of people intend 
to start from Trichinopoly on the 13th Inst, to reaeh 
Vedaranyarn via Tanjore and Mannargudi with a 
view to commit offences under ihc* Madras Salt Act. 
Under Sections 141 1. P. C. this assembly will 
constitute an unlawful assembly. Whoever harbours, 
receives or assembles in any house or premises 
in his occupation or charge under his control any 
persons who have been hired or otherwise engaged 
'■~ f or joining an unlawful assembly or who are 
pm. irrrs of an unlawful assembly, knowing that 
such*persons have been so engaged nr are members 
of such an assembly, will be liable to be punished 
with imprisonment for a term of six months and fine. 

"This gathering include* men belonging to 
other districts. With their object, which is to 
violate the law, the people uf Tanjore have no 
sympathy, There is no reason why persons from 
other districts should come to this district, break 
the law aud cause trouble to the people of this 
district. Therefore i( is the duty cf every one to 
discourage this haul and withhold horn them money, 
r.uplies and othei help. Whoever acts in this 
manner in connaventiou of the piovisions of Section 
157 of the T. I’. C, will be prosecuted.’ 1 , 

To make maker sure the District Magistrare of 
Tanjore had sent the Deputy Collector, Tahsaildar, 
Magistrate & police officers with a battalion of constables 
in uniform and mufty to the village of Koviladi, They 
intimidated the Trustee of a big Cbairam from giving 
accommodation to the Satyagrahis and camped themselves 
on the verandah of the Cbatram. The whole village 
however assembled to a man and offered a cheering 
reception io the 'party led by Sjt. C. R. with music, 
and a huge meeting was addressed by Sjt. C. R. 

The first village in Tanjore district having "thus 
successfully disobeyed the District Magistrate's order 
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the subsequent march of the Satyagrahis was a triumphant 
procession. Sjt. Achariar and party reached Kurabakonam 
pn the 20th morning aiul were accommodated 

in the house of Sjt, V, Pauthulu Iyer a leading 
and influential Mirasdar, staunch Congressman, 
ex-M, L. C., and member of the Working Commitiee 
of the Tamil Nadu P. C. C. The Tahsildar of the 
4 place had been to him .two days earlier ( ISth April ) 
to warn him under threat of prosecution against giving 
accomodation and food to the Satyagrahis. Sjt. Iyer, 
an ardent supporter cf the N. C. O. movement from 
the days of 1920, who had already signed the Satya- 
graha pledge and was ready lo break the Salt Law 
spurned the warning with the remark that he was 
prepared to suffer imprisonment cheerfully for performing 
the ilk arm it of feeding his guests, Sjt. Panthulu Iyer 
has since beeu convicted to six weeks simple imprison¬ 
ment under Section 1‘v I. P. C. for harbouring 
members of au unlawful association. lie was sentenced 
in the first instance lo pav a fine Rs. 100 and in 
default to 6 weeks simple imprisonment Sjf. Iyer 
did not participate iu the proceedings of the court. 
The offer of some of his relatives to pay the fine was 
resented by aim strongly. 

Another leading Mirasdar of Kumbakonam, 
Sjt, Raj ago pal a fyer, a non-Cougressmau has been 
summoned to answer a similar charge under Section 
157. 

The party leached Tinithuraipundi, a place 22 miles 
distance fr \n Yotlaranyan, on the 25th evening. The 
arrangements for reception, lodging and boarding were 
made by one Sjr. Ramaehandra Naidu, a wealthy and 
influential landlord of the place. The campaign of 
repression began that day dramatically, the police 
officer arresting Sjt. Ramaehandra Naidu in full view 
ot the audience while O. R. vviu-, iu the middle of his 
speech. He hue sij_\:c been released au bail and is defending 
the charge against him under Section 157 I. P. C. is 
ho is not a Saiyagrab’. After the arrest and release 
Ou bail of Sjt. Ramaehandra Naidu a meeting was held 
^n the Bazzar Sheet of Tiimhuraipiindi when merchants 
c^ine one after another and publicly entertained the 
party, fho pio vocative arrest of Sjr. Ramaehandra 
Naidu only served to awaken the people and to 
strengthen the campaign considerably. 

C. R. and party reached Vedurunyam on the 28th 
evening. The 2'Jili was observed as a day of fast and 
piayer, Ou the 29th night C. 1L sent a Jettef io 
the Sub Divisional Magistrate of Mar.nargudi who 
was camping at Vcdaranyam informing him that 
he and J6 volunteers would commence breaking the 
Safi Law at h A. M. on the 50th, M he salt swamps 
were being vigilantly guarded by Lhe police and excise 
ediftcers. Karly tho next morning Sjr. C. R. widi 16 
volunteers proceeded to the salt swamp and broke the 
law. The Superintendent of Police whh his 
irtibrvrdinates and about 50 constables as well a.; the 
Assistant Commissioner of salt had stationed themselves 
on the road to another swamp with a view to prevent 
C. ft/s party from proceeding further. They were not 
murare of the direction in which the party had gone 
and did not know that the volunteers had broken the 
salt law until information was sent to them thiuugh 
Qpe of the volunteers by C. R. himself. Immediately 
the officers came to the scene and the D. S. P. arrested 
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C. R. at about 8 A. M. for breaking the salt law and 
for leading an unlawful assembly. The volunteers 
were not arrested but were asked to surrender the salt 
they had picked up. This they refused to do and 
returned to the camp with the salt they had collected. 

The trial took place before the Sub-Divisional Magistrate 
of Mannargudi who was camping in * the premises of 
the office of the Asst. Inspector of Salt, 
and was finished in u few minutes. Achariar did 
not participate in the proceedings beyoud pleading 
guilty and ski ting that everything necessary has been 
said by his leader Mahatma Gandhi. He was convicted 
to pay a tine of Rs. 200/or in default to undergo 
simple imprisonment for 3 months for the offence iiudef 
Section 74 of the Salt Act. He was also sentenced to 6 
months simple imprisonment for the offence under 
Section 145 I. P. C. The Magistrate iu the cuurse of 
the judgment recommended C. R. to be treated as an 
A class prisoner. On hearing that C. R. said that he 
did nut want any special treatment. The Magistrate 
replied that he was bound to do his duty. 

The news of C. R/s arrest and conviction spread 
like wild lire and Vedaranyam observed a complete 
hurt til. It must also be noted that they had already 
given effect to their determination of social boycott of 
Government serve.Tits on account of which tho officials 
on duty bad to find their food at a place two miles 
dislam from Vcdaranyam. C. I\. was taken the same 
•day in 2nd class carriage to the Golden Rock Junction 
from whore he was led to lhe Central Jail, Trichiuopoly 
at about 'jAO in the night. 

All the telegrams that were sent by the Satyagraha 
Camp from Vedaranyam about the arrest nnd conviction 
of C. R. were delayed by the telegraph office and were 
released for publication ouly after C. R/s train had 
reached Golden Rock. Trichinupoly received the news 
at about 10 in the night and next day there was 
fnirtiil, Shrlrangatu observed a complete and thorough 
hartcu. At the meeting in the evening which numbered 
over 10,000, Dr, Raj an and a Musalman friend spoke 
on the significance of C. R/s convictiOD. The:e 
was a huge bonfire of fureign doth at' (he end of 
the meet lug. 

C. R. has nominated Sjfi K. Snntauam to be in 
charge of Satyaguiha Camp in Vedaranyam and in his 
letter to the volunteers he has exhorted them to 
maintain perfect discipline and brotherhood and has 
enjoirad them to observe absolute non-violence in word, 
deed aivi thought. In his message to Mahatma Gandhi 
fie has said that he has overtaken him in the nice by 
a few days. 

On 1-5-30. the day after C R/» conviction, two 
batches weir: sent to two salt swamps* One batch had 
a, hard struggle with the police in bringing the. salt - s 
they had collected. The other bat. h relumed with 
about a maund of fine wbsie natural salt, I fie police 
had evidently no scent of the excursion of this balchi 
On 2-5-50 two more batches wrie sen' out. 1 

Sjt. M. ArunaAwila Mudaliar, Knrnam village ol.icer ■ 

of a village in Taujure District, liac sent in his rec;gna 4 # 

tion on account of the Satyagfaba movement. In reply j 

tho Tahsildar of ih« place has elated that bis resign a* | 

tion will not be accepted and that he will be recom- | 

mended for dismissal. The ex-Karnam has signed the jj 

Satyagraha pledge aud has beeu taken fur the second \ 
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Iy<r, ^Assistant Station Master 
01 *Tif0 ppuC f %fo gave up his job, has joined the first 

Nalch. 1 


A( Vedaranyam on May 3rd a parly of police 
arrived at the camp a little after ten headed by 
the Deputy Superintendent of Police, with search 
warrant authorising the party to rearch and take any 
contraband salt in the camp. The police surrounded 
the Camp. The D. S. P. asked for the surrender of 

* the salt. S)t. S/antiV-\m said it was their duty to 

" defend it The roluntcers formed a close and compact 

2 cordon mum! the salt. At a word from the ]>. S. P. 

% the enl ,re police force Punff themselves on the 

't volunteers. Ti.e attack lasted nearly for an hour. The 

police in fives ani caught hold of each volunteer 

by any parL of his body that was easily available 

(or a grasp and by sheer force wrenched him away 

\ and flung him a pa it. Those who were thus separated 

flam th 3 men were surrounded by the police and 
detained outside. Sjt. Santarani wh> dragged away 
twice, and returned a thiid time to share the brunt 
of the attach. The last few volunteers offered such 

stubborn resistance that when finally the cordon 

waa broken si\ of them had fainted and yet held the 
salt tightly in their clenched lists. Volunteer Yiraswami 
j, of Madura recmeied consciousness after half an hour, 

C and all the time salt was held tightly in his list. 

\ Krishnaswami of Bombay also recovered only after a 

while. Kaju o\ Coimbatore, who was the last to be 
lifted away, fainted immediately and has severe pain on 
the chest. Though the police employed maximum 
1 muscular force Lhere was no attempt on their part to 
cause hurt or injury. The Deputy Collector visited 
the camp to enquire after the volunteers. Ho con¬ 
gratulated SjL Sant.inam on the wonderful discipline 
and non-violence of hi 4 ? volunteers. 

Sowing the Wind 

The conduct ot the police authorities in Viramgam 
and KharaghotU during the Ust few days can only 
be described r»s unrestrained g oonJaism . The 

* Gandhi walla' is of course the eyesore. But the [ dice 
authorities have failed Io ' smoke out 1 the Satyagrahi9 
from Virung.un by ail the mean:; that they have tried 
and they h;we co.no to regard the giowing spirit 
of indepondence n nong the pwple as a challenge to 
their authority. It woulJ abjp.ff seem as if it 
la now tho-r tk hbenqo r policy to provoke a riot' 
by hull meaiu in tuyr powsr which would afford them 
an opportunity 'to t»ach the people a Jecmn for 

sympubizmg and a -sudaliug with Satyagrain?. Some 
j time hack, a gentleman from Viwugaui, who went ty 
'*■'the police to compUm about tiio sadden nod inexplicable 
^BJCteiise in thefts in Warn jvn, was told by a police 
official, whom 1 could that ‘there would be no 

thefts in Vila.:v. in if the people turned out all the 
Sfttyugfihis from the town.’ To tlm the people replied 
by ocgauiy.iti.' wit* lie.* to patrol the streets at night. 
Oq May $ 9 a number of volunteers who had, as usual, 
alighted at. the Viramgam station with some contraband 
Salt .surrounded by the police who farmed a cordon 
rflond them and disallowed any water from being 
*given to them. When the volunteers tried to allay the 
^&ngs of thust by reciting Ramdhun the police 


mocked them by singing a parody of Hama Dhurti 
The news that the volunteers confined within 
the police cordon were fainting for want of watet 
having reached the town about 200 women, rushed to 
the railway station with pitchers o f watei after 
obtaining the permission of the resident jVLg^trntfl to 
offer water to the Satyagrahls. But only a lew oi 
them were admitted into the station yard, and the rest 
had perforce to wait outside in the slatiou compound, 
and in the 3rd class waiting shed. It was now about 
9-30 p. m. and the women were preparing to return to 
their homes when a force of foot police and mounted- 
police accompanied by a motor car with blinding head*” 
lights rushed in their direction from the two entrances 
from which it was possible to get out of the station 
compound. A scene of indescribable concision 
followed. The horsemen ran their horses indiscriminately 
among the women in the station compound as also 
in the third class waiting shed, The police freely 
used their shoit /«f/n‘.s and barrels and butt cuds of 
their guns on these helpless women. Some women 
fell down and were injured. The vcr-sels of others 
were smashed. Sjtr. Bhulabhai Dc:-:ii, Advocate, 
Sjt. Ambalal Sarabhai and Dr. Hnriliil Hesai who 
visited Viramgam on the IHh inst. to conduct an 
inquiry into the happenings jhere found distinct marks 
of their beating on the bodies of several women. 

As for the volunteers inside the railway >ard, they were 
dealt with in the u2ual way. The police pulled the hair 
of son e, pressed the testicles of others and bodily lifted 
them and threw them down on the rails after 
assaulting them with lathis and the bands and butt ends 
of (heir guns as a result of which 8 cf them famlsd- 

Oii ihe 11th inst. a party of volunteers coming with 
salt from Vani was again set upon by the ponce and 
one of thorn had to be carried home on :i stretcher. 
The police also assaulted and gave hit hi blows to 
some women who were engaged in washing their 
clothes at the public tank. 

So much for Viramgam. At Kbaraghodrt two 
volunteers were assaulted and beaten by the police 
under orders from the Assistant Salt Collector on the 
51h and the 11 th inst. respectively. One of them was 
found thrust under a scat of a third class railway 
carriage and was removed to the hospital in ft 
precarious condition. 

I have tried to give the barest recital of the 
most essential facts- So far the people of Viramgam 
hnvo shown an admirable patience and forbearance. 
But it should not be forgotten that they are capable 
of b.ffng roused to a pitch of mad frenzy as happened 
in 1919. The local authorities by their wanton attacks 
on women aie sowing the wind. A curb must b* 
put on their lawlessness before they succeed i?t 
provoking the whirlwind. P* 

Self-Restraint v. Self-Indulgence 

The fourth edition is new ready, In this edition 
there have been added two more articles and the paper 
is of better quality. Price Re. B Packing and postage 
as. 2&. - 

Copies can also be had from our Branch Office afr 
Princess Street, Bombay. 

Manager, Youngfndkt 

a 
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Weekly War News 

Gujarat 

Surat:—Sjt, Abbas Tyebji who succeeded Ga ndhiji 
in Gujarat, and 57 Saty.agrahis of the first bau h of 
Gaodhiji were arrested on the morning of May 12th 
within one furlong of the commencement of heir 
march for Dbarasana by the District Magistrate ass?.s f ed 
by the District Superintendent of Police at Kara li. 
Sjt. Jugatram Dave, Secretary of fine Congress 
Committee and editor cf BarJoli Satyagraha, who c$ d 
not belong to the marching party was also arrests* 1 
with the parLy. 

Sjt-Abbas Tyebji is sentenced tu six months sin.pic 
imprisonmen:., and 54 of his batch are given thr'ec 
months simple imprisonment each. The remaining thrice 
are released, being considered minors. 

Sjt. Jugalram Dave is sentenced to 6 montl is* 
rigQjous imprisonment. 

Sjts. Sbivadasani, B. R. Naik and Dr. Dikshit, vlL 
representing this district in the Bombay Legislati ve 
Council, have tendered resignations as a prole fed 
against Gandhiji’s arrest. Sjt. Natvarlal Mulchai *d 
Vimavala, editor of Oandi\\ aad Sjt Chhagaulal Sarah a. 
h Municipal Councilor, were arrested at Surat on M< vy 
'hh under Section 117 of 1. P. C. Sjt. Kanaiyalal I J. 
Detai has resigned from the District Local Boar d 
of Surat. 

Broach: Salt was prepared and sold iD Ankleshvar 
on May 10th, and Sjt. ShantiLal Kikabhai Shastii was 
.i r tested. Ten inaunds of contraband salt was sold at 
Aniod. Salt was prepared at Shuklatirtha on May 4tb, 
and Sjt. Devachaad was arrested and sentenced to two 
.nunths’ simple imprisonment and a fme or Rs. 10, in 
default 10 days more. On May 7th volunteers prepaid 
>alt in Dantaroi, when the police attacked thorn, and 
struck them mercilessly, with the result tha: a volunteer 
became unconscious. At Aladar alsc police brutally 
attacked salt volunteers. 

Kheda: Sjts. loonprasad BhatCa, Am ha fad Ashabhiii 
and Khodidas Aditbhai Pa fid have been sentenced in 4 
Hiontbs' rigorous impri^onmwd, besides Rs. 75 line or 
in default 1 1 months in the case of inrsl, and 

Ks. 40 fine ot in default t month in the case* of the 
latter two. At Matar Sjte., Ambalal Bhuiial, Puncshcittam 
Monbhai and Manubhai Harilal have been aw i uded 6 
nwotbe' rigorous Imprisonment and a hoe of l\s„ 50. in 
default 1 monib mure. Sjt. Vitbaidas has been juven 
4 months' rigorqus imprisonment anu a fine of .H2s, 50 in 
default one month more. Sjt. Phulabhai AbhalSbai, not: 
* vokinteer, has been sentenced to 2 monubs’ impriiion* 
meet and a fine of Ks. 50 for breach of k dt regulations. 
Sjt* Shanlilal Narsinbram Vaidya has b-jen sentenced 
at Nadiad to 4 months* rigorous irrjpf isonrre nt. On 
May 7th ;sa!t was manufactured at Mehmwdabad. 
Hix persona were arrested* but subsequi )ntly reused. 

Manilal Mahasukhlal Gandhi has been sentenced 
to 6 months' rigorous imprisonment and Rs, 50 
tme, in default 1 month more. Sjt. Raocfihoddas 
KhtL'.mlda'i Shah of Nadiad has given u p the title of 
Ran ■fcs a protest against Gandhiji’s arrest. 

St Ahmedabad—Sjt. J, C. Swaminarayun has resigned 
| his seat in the Bombay Legislative Council as a protest 
y against Gandhiji 1 s arrest 

| Sjt. Gopalrav Kulkarnt has encamped h taleelf at old 
| Khaia4^iQ<tat Tfi* Govcoirnmant Salt Works nw vigilantly 


guarded, and people of old Kharaghoda are deprived of the 
benefit of the post office and even the hospital that 
are in new Kharagodba. Some volunteers and merchants 
went to the Kharaghoda station on May 5th, when police 
surrounded them and stopped them from proceeding 
further. The Assistant Salt Collector gave hunter laches 
to Sjt. A jam- mar Doshi, and tD- police following their 
chief fell upon ether members. 

On May 9 th Viramgam was the scene of ot tidal 
gQondi'.ism. Volunteers, returning with Kdr, were 
surrounded by about 70 policemen and were f-ubsequently 
;iiade victims of their sub-brutal atrocities. Niue volun¬ 
teers fainted, and even the ladies who went to give 
water u; the volunteers weie most rudely assaulted. 
4-7 youths brought and sold contraband salt at Kanpur. 
The police lore their clothes, and threw salt in 
the'r eyes. Five to six thousand persons defied the 
salt Laws at Dholera on May oth, and a procession 
carrying this salt went round the town. Sjts. Laksbimi- 
das Ratanji, Hiralal Chuturbhui, Tokarshi Chhagaulal 
anti Hiratel Chunilal have been arrested under 
Sections 143, 111, and 47 at Dholera. Sit. Maui shankur 
Trivecli, leader cf Dholera, has been also arrested. 

Bombay:—Sjt. Katand Dharamsi Morarji, Member 
of the Council o e State, has resigned Ins spat as a 
protest: agaiuot Gandluji’s an eat. 

Si-. Wideband Dirachand, a business magnate of 
the city, lias veUuned hit title cl C. 1. E. and 
certificate of ]. P. as a protest against Candlr'ii’s 
arrest. 

Shrimati Hansa Mcnia has, as a piotest against 
Government's repressive policy, sent back her certificate 
of J. P. 

600 ladies have enlisted themselves? a* volunteers. 
Picketing oi foreign cloth simps has been waugaiated 
from Wednesday last. 

Sit. Nariman has been released from jail on termi¬ 
nation of the sentence. Sjl. A!i Bahadur Khan, who was 
released on the same day, was rearrested in connection 
wi:h his paper Uilal , fine editor oi which is prosecuted 
under Sections 124A and 153A of 1. P. C. 

SaU is manufactured at the Congress House and 
cold in goed quantity. 

Seventeen commercial associations of J Bombay have 
decided against participation in the Round Tablo 
Conference. 

Karnatftk--fijt. Gangadharrav iJeshapande, who was 
rearrested after his release from jail, was tried in the 
premises of Karnagiri Jail and awarded five months’ 
cfojplc imprisonment under Section 117 of h P. C. 

XAof. DharmananJ Kosambi, the celebrated lesearch 
scholar at Gujarat Vidyapith, was airested hv lha 
l^ortugnese Gcvernnsent on May 7Lh. A volunteer was 
aiso arrested with him. The Portuguese Government 
have, it F learnt, prohibited the selling of sail to the 
Satyagrahis, and have already confiscated salt tnaL was 
delected. 

Sj(p. Shankar Krishna Gramopadhye uf Saunfiatti, 
Bapu Gokhala and A. A. Chikodi of BeJgaum are under 
trial, Sjts. Venkauna Nagsr of Paraahvad, Shivabasappa 
oi Atliatii, Gauesh Haii Jjshi and Piin. Patvardhan 
of Nipani have been sentenced respectively to 14 
months', 8 months’ and 6 months’ imprisonment. 
Sjt. Shankar Nilalcauth Deshapande of Desur has been 
given 4 months 1 imprisonment. Sjts. Chandorkar, 
Dr* Balappa KuJahalli and Siddhanti ha\e been given 
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respectively 4 months', 3 months' and 3 months’ 

imprisonment, besides a fine of Ra. 50, in default 
two months more. Prin. Patvardhan has also been 
sentenced to pay a hue Ks, 50, in default two months 
more. Kxcepl in case of Sjt. Vcnkanna Nagar the 
sentence* are of rigorous imprisonment. Sjl. Krishnaji 
Pandurang Naik ov Nandgud and Sjt. Annarav of Athani 
have been sentenced lo pay lines of Rs. 500 and 
Us. '200 respectively. 

Sjl. Krishnarai Kodgi and Sjt Hegde, who led salt 
Satyagraha at Cundapm, have been sentenced to six 
months’ simple imprisonment. 

Sjt. Sadashivrao and auolher :M persons have been 
^nteuced at Mangalore. Patches of trained volunteers 
are being dispatched to different parts of the district. 

Sjts. Prabhu and Kaltur have been arrested at 
Bel gaum under Section 117 I. l\ C. Sjt. Koppal and 
Vaidya have been arrcsr.'d under the Salt Act. 
Sjt. Dabade of Alhani lias been arrested. A volunteer 
has been arrested fit I.»ha»*vad on May 8th. 

Maharashtra Sjr. Gajauan Vishvanath Patvardhan, 
editor of Baivanf , hru been sentenced lo seven months’ 
rigorous imprisonment under Section 117 of I. P. C. at 
Ratnagiri. 

Sjt. Nimbkar of Satara has been given six months' 
rigorous imprisonment under Sections 47 of the Salt 
Act and 117 of the 1. P. C. at Ra.nagiri. 

Sjt. N. \. Ciadgil and Sjt. Nrinasaheb Oarnle have 
been sentenced respectively to si* monlh’s simple and 
six months* ligorous impikonmem at Alibag. 

Sjts. Tuljararn Mehta, Chunilal Mehta, Dr, Baburani 
Mehta, Bapu Joshi and Marathe, leaders of Malad, have 
been awarded nine months’ rigorous imprisonment. 

Sjt. Shank array Dattatreya Dev, President of 
Maharashtra War Council, has been sentenced to one 
year's rigorous imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 100, i n 
default three months’ rigoiom. imprisonment under 
Sections 117 of ihe 1. P. C and 17(a) of the Salt Act. 

Sit, V. N. ]ov has resigned his seat in the Bombay 
Legislative Council as a protest against Gandhiji's arrest. 

( lu Shivaji's birth day celebrations Sit. L. B. 
Kengundcvar sold contraband rail, at a meeting in 
Karnd. Ho was arrested and subsequently jailed fora 3 
months’ rigorous term, Sjts Nandlal Chaturbhui, 
Shyamji Rajpal. D. D. Nikam and M. P, l^J, who 
followed the same programme, were arrested and 
sentenced to three mouths' simple imprisnnmenr. 

A salt bed 50 feet long, and 40 feet broad has 
been erected nl Uatrcigiii by (be Srityag'ahis. It has 
been fortified by a treudi 4 ffet deep and 4 feet bioad. 

Swami Sachchidanand, Sjt. Hansrai and Sjt. N. K. 
Vaidya have been sentenced to 8 moulds' rigorous 
imprisonirent. 

Sjt, Mahiidev VasuJev <•!' Satara las been sentenced 
to oik? year's rigorous iroptfeeameut and a tine of 
Ks. -0(1, m default 3 month.;’ imprisonment under Section 
11/ I. IC. Sjt,Panduranif D. Klvadiikar has been 
Riven one year's rigorous imprisonment under Sections 
11/ of I, IV C. and -H of Salt Act. Sjt. Paranjnpe of 
Pooivi has l#jcn arrested nu May 11 tit under 117 I, P. C. 

Madras Sjt. \\ L. Shastri, Dr. Subbarao and 
Dr. Natarajan have been sentenced to six months' 
rigorous imprisonment for defying the prohibitory order 
under Section 144 at Madras. Ban on meetings at 
Madras is extended to one month more. 


Sjt. Vardachari, Secretary, All-India Spinners' Asso¬ 
ciation, has been arrested for disobeying an order under 
Section 144 at Vedaranyam. 

Nine Satyagrahis, who had gone lo cut 'down palm 
trees at Kuramdal, have been sentenced to six months' 
rigorous imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 20. Another 
accused, a boy, got three months’ rigorous imprison¬ 
ment and a fine of Rs. 15. 

Two volunteers, arrested for disobeying Section Ml 
at Madras, have been sentenced to one month’s rigorous 
imprisonment on May 5th. 

Shrimati Durgabai Amina and Shrimati Kiii unamrna, 
accompanied by other ladies, defied fho salt laws and 
the order under Section on May 5th. 'L uc police 
broke the salt pots, causing boiliog water to fall upon the 
hands of the leading women and they were raided. 

At Vedaranyam, Sjt. K. Santanam and Sjt. Yedaratcaru 
P511 ai have been sentenced to 6 months’ simple 
imprisonment and a £ne of Rs. 200, in default 6 weeks 
more. 

Mrs. Dr. Muthulakshmi Reddi, Deputy President of 
the Madras Legislative Council, and Sjt. Venkatrangam 
Naidu, a member of the same Council., have resigned 
their seats as a protect against Gaudhiji’s arrest. 

Six volunteers, arrested on May 6th at Gatdut, 
have been sentenced to 6 months’ simple and three 
months' rigorous imprisonment. Salt Act was broken 
on a large scale at Gantur od Ma} 61 h. 

Sjt. Satyanarayau and Sjt. Narayanrav have been 
sentenced at Na rasp a tan to o months’ rigorous imprison- 
ment. Sjts. Venkat Rangiah, Venkat Navsinhachan, 
Kangacwami Chaudhari and B. Venkateshvm have 
been given one year’s imprisonment and Sit. Gopal- 
krishnaiya has been awarded 2 years'. Sjts. Anant 
Kamaih, Vidyaih, Ramalingaih and Bhadraih have been 
sentenced to one day’s imprisonment for cuffing palm 
trees. Sjts. Yiraih Chandramauli, Krishnamurti and 
Venkat Subiah have been arrested at Ponclur lor the 
same offence. 

Two volunteers, who offered Satyagraha at Cholinga- 
nallur, a coastal village uear Madras, were sentenced 
to six months' rigorous imprisonment. 

Sjts. Ganpati and Venkatraman were sentenced lo 
six months' rigorous imprisonment each umlor the 
Section 157, 1. P. C. at Madras. Ganpati has been 
refusing to take food as he said h® was under a \ow only 
to use contraband salt, and he refused to take any food 
not prepared with contraband sak. 

Utkal —Sjts. Kripasindbii Hota, Fakirchand Pande 
and Anand Mi.si urn .have been sentenced to pay a ffiio of 
Rs. 50, in default 2 months* simple imprisonment undef the 
Police Act. Cnder the Salt Act, Sjis. Jagannath Miehra* 
Sudarshan Prahraj, Vinod Chatterji and Damn Jena 
have been sentenced to 3 months* rigorous imprisonment* 
while Sjts. Pr,inkrishna*Parihariand lvripasiudhu BhukaU 
have been given 4 months’ rigorous imprisonmenl* 

Sjts. Gopabaudhu Chaudhuiy, llarikrishana Mshlab, 

Dr, Krishnaprasad • Mahanti and Gauraugach c u*an Das 
have been jailed under Section 117 I, P. C. the 
hrst two for 18 months', the other two fot; one year’s 
rigorous imprisonment. Sjt. Shyamcharan Roul ha^ 
been given 6 months' rigorous imprisonment and a fine 
of Rs. 100, in default one months’ rigorous imprisonment 
under the Salt Act. Six villagers are convicted under 
the Salt Act to 3 months' rigorous imprisomnent. 
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Sindh —Sjt, Pamnani, Pandit Daulatiam and 
Sit. Ramacband have been sentenced to one year’s simple 
imprisonment for breaking the salt laws. 

Light prominent workers of Sakkar have been 
awarded three months* imprisonment under Section 43 
r,\ the Salt Act. 

I*or the first time a huge procession was led in 
Lirkhana. The police charged upon a crowd of people 
.is a result of which Drs. Pohumal and Alimchand weue 

r --M'iously injured. 

Foreign cloth boycott and liquor prohibition propa¬ 
ganda is taken up by lady volunteer of Karachi. 

Sit Kev.icband Ratanchand has resigned Iris seat in 
ihe Bombay Legislative Counc'l as a protest against 
< r;;uti iiih’s anest. 

'-UuJt* and IJiudujati have decided not foi publish 
p.uy editorials. The District Magistrate of Lnrkhana 
has warned the various presa-ownsis and editor about 
the ?r.ys Ordinance, 

Six fatyagrahis bare been arrested on May 9th. at 
LarkhasM, come oilier Section 117 1. P. C. and! others 
under the ^alf Act. 

Punjab — News of Gardhiji'a incarceration spread 
Ike cvild fire in the province, and there were spontaneous 
it a rials, processions and meetings In every important 
centre. Several fasted, and resolutions to intensify the 
fight for Iudependonce were decided upon. Reports 
from Lahore suggest that a party of vuluntef.vrs was 
informing the public of the day’s programme, when 
it was charged by the police with lathis f resulting in 
injury to at least 72 persons. Some were found ho be 
bleeding profusely, and several heads were broken- The 
police charge upon a Jallandhar crowd resulted in 
injury to about 30 persons. 

Sardar Harisinha of Jallandhar and Sjt. Titthatrnma 
cf Kotadu Congress Committee have been aireefed 
under Sec. 124A of 1. F. C. Sit. Bajlndrasinha, editor 
of Kirti , has been arrested at Ludhiana under the same 
Section. 

Twenty four volunteers, in hatches of two, were 
mrested at Labors on Ma> Mb, when they were 
picketing foreign cloth shops. Before they were 1H 
to the police lock-up, several of them w•re beaten and 
belaboured by the police. A summary trial cou/ir.ted 
them to pav a fine of Rs. 30 or iu default u> undergo 
One month's simple imprison v.er\ All of th«m 
preferred the latter. 

Sjt. Chaudliari Krishna Gopal Datla, Dr. Kris haach and, 
Lala Desharaj, SiL. Hakim Abdul Aciz, S. Ratna Sinha 
5 wrtd Lab Ramasharan. six pioiniuent Congressmen of 
Sialkot, were arrested o a May 3rd at about 2 A. M. 
under Sec, 108 of Cr. P. C. 

The police at Lahore conducted a series of searches 
ou May 4th. Among houses searched were those of 
Dr* Khauchaod De\, Lala Govardhan Das, and Maiira 
Bros. 

The War Council of Amritsar have decided to send 
another Jatha to Peshawar far offering Satyagvahei. 
On© has already started on May 10th, while another is 
fH0p<3$e#to leave on May 15th. 

Sjt. Chamlhari Tulsiram of Budaun, arrested under 
tbe Sail Act, has beeu sentenced to 6 months’ rigorous 
imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 500, in default 6 
weeks more. Sjt. Krantikumar, arrested at Bafala in 
connection with a speech, has been awarded a sentence 
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of one^year’s rigorous imprisonment under Section. 
124 A. 

Dr. Satyapal, Dr. Alam and Mauhna Jaffaralikhan 
have been sentenced respectively to three years,’ 18 
months ' and two years ’ rigorous imprisonment on May 
8th at Lahore under Section 124A. 

Prudit Melaram, editor of Virhharat , has been 
sentenced to two years 1 rigorous imprisonment under 
Sections 124A and 153Aat Lahore on May 9th. 

Sjt. Sadhurain Assistant Superintendent of the Archeo¬ 
logical Survey, Northern Circle, has resigned his post 
as a protest against Gundhiji’s arrest. 

The Lahore Cloth Merchants’ Association have 
warned various foreign chambers of common e against 
shipment of foreign cloth to Northern India. 

Dr. Gopivhand 13harga\n, ex -M, L. C. and Secretary 
of the Lahore Congress, has been arrested under 
Section I 24A on May 'dh at night. 

Sjrs, Lchnasinba, Sautarama and l-'riiamsiuha, 
members of the District War Counci' of Sargodha, have 
been arrested on May 8th under Section. 1 OH Cr. P. C, 
Sjt, Bhagatsinha and Heturam have be?D arrested under 
"Section :D of the Police \ct. 

S t?. Dinauath, Nathurama Roahanlal, Narw'drauath, 
and Shivadalta were tried at Simla under Sec. >4 uf the 
Police Act; flu* lost two were sentenced respectively 
to 5 dp vs' 8 days’, while the latter three have 

been triven 10 days imprisonment. A case against them 
all is pending under Sec. 107 Cr. P. C. 

Sjt. Mepharaj Khoda, President of the Bar Associa¬ 
tion ol Bata'a, has suspended his; practice as a protest 
against Gandkiji’=» rarest. 

Sardar Mithansinha, editor of Habur-shcr of 
Amritsar, has beeu arrested under Sec, 124A. 

The Guruahantal, Daily Praia ft and Zamindar 
cf Lahore have been asked to deposit Rs. 5,000 each 
under the Brers Ordinance. 

The Sikhs’ Central l .cagur- have resolved to 
support Civil Disobedience campaign. 5,000 Sikhs 
have joined the fight, and salt was prepared by them 
from the Kluda rocks. 

C. P. and Berar--Vigorous campaign of cutting 
down ,S imli trees is being conducted at Katenelu. Some 
80u trees have b:.eu cut oft, and the movement is 
proving infection* to the adjoining villages. 

Shiimaii Sushila Gvulhi, Shrimati TL.rgavati Joshi, 
Sjt. Briiia! Biani aud Dadisaheb Pandit read excerpts 
from proscribed literature m a meeting at Akola on 
May 10 r -h. The 'oc.d \V.ir Council have decided upon a 
pfogramine of sai<- siitya-yaua and of reading proscribed 
literature. 

Sil P K. Salve, an fmhin Christian, has returned 
his title of Rao Sahel) as a protest against 
Governments repressive policy. 

U. P. —Picketing of foreign cloth shop is the 
programme taken up by Shrimati Uma Nehru and other 
ladies at Allahabad. 

Praia pi edited by Sjt. Ganesh Shankar Vidyarthi 
of Cawnpur, has suspended publication as it has been 
called to deposit a security of Rs 3 > 000 . 

Sjjs. Sbambhunath, Chairman of the Sitapur Muni¬ 
cipality,-was arrerd.ed under Sec. 117 I-P. C. 

Sjt. B. ShamgalPinha and Pandit IfukumsinU 
fa^ve been arrested at Mathura under Sec. 117 T. F C. 
and Sec. 9 "of the Salt Act, 
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Tho Jamiflt ^ ul - Ulema, at its session at Atfvatotaft 
has paswda resolution expressing the opinion 'flat 
ww W reason why the Musajmana should W 
elool Awn\ 'Ocve Con&e&s. At has further appointed a 

COtftrrAttee fot effecrtns prohibition of liquor. 

Pandit VenVat Narayan Tewari has reigned his 
seat in the Ilnitc4 Province Legislative Council as a 
protect iiRfiinst ‘the Government's repressive policy, 
pandit Tewari belongs to the Liberal Croup of 
politicians. 

FanJit Somauath has resigned his service in the. 
Provincial Secretariat as a protest against Gandtiiii.'s. 
arrest. 

The office of the Salyagraha Committee at 
KaeBarelli wap searched on May 4th and copies of a 
pamphlet entitled Il<nn Op rib Kyoti Hettit were In ken 
away. Several printinir press* 1 * were also searched but 
nothing was found. 

At Cawnpur, besides a ha Hal and a huge meeting 
a procession of women went round the city aud 
cartloads of foreign clothes were set tire to on 
receiving news of Gandbiji’s airest. 

Sjts- Balm \ T emi Sharnn, Munslii Abdul Latif 
and Govind Sahai have been arrested in connection, 
with salt tax at Bijnor. 

Sjt. Kalishankar and Shtv Xarayan were arrested 
on 1st May. Pandits Katnadhar Dikshit of Auriya, 
who was leading a batch in his own tthsil. was 
arrested ou 2nd. Sit. Goti Lai Bharti was arrested 
while going out in a jalha to parade the doth 
market at Ktawah, 

At Agra the police raided the Salyagraha volunteers 
camps at Ragh Mu/tter Khan and other places, destoyed 
contraband salt stored there, and at rested five persons 
including Sjfs. Jagan Piasad Rav.d. W.ayan Sir.gbb 
Arsra and pr. Raghubir Dayal Clutter vedi. There 1 
was a straggle when the police tried to snatch flags 
from the volunteers, and a dozen volunteers receive# 
injuries, two being severely hint. All the five men were 
fined, and at their rciusal In pay the fipc distress warrants 
issued agains- them. Sjr. Ihs.intkunar was asked to 
furnioh a security of Ks. .500 under Section 109 T. P. 

He refused tu do it and was sent to jail for one 
year. 

Bengal- Hartals were observed mark the people’s 
protest against GaivRiijiV arrest, Sjt. 1 Vatapchandra Cuba 
Roy, editor of Nttyak, has been yenhmeed on 5th May to 
nine months’ vigorous, imprisonment and a fine of 
Re. 300 on a charge of vediticn. Ow ing io the arrest of 
Gandhi ji the Odcuua Corporauon adjcunied ds meeting 
On the the afternoon of 5th Maj-, and decided to Cose 
all institutions managed by ; t on the nt\\r day 

Sjt \ iiuaibatulhu Pas of Barital was arrt ted under 
the Be mil Ordinance. Sjt. Vipinvihaii Ganpuli and Kalipad 
Muklurji aver** angled : »t Calcutta whila they w*re 
addressirg' a pubi c meeting. The .arrests ana believed 
io be under \l,e Bengal Ordinance. 

At Myneosmgh Sit. Mahinichandra Roy, President of 
the Bar As.-ocnuicu,'has btcti suspended by the District 
judge and willed io answer a charge of failing to appear 
in the court on List Hartal day. 

N. W. F Province -The Chief Commissipner of 
the provicce. has telegraphed to Pandit Motilal Nebxu, 
that it was impossible to allow the Congress Inquiry 
Committee tq cater the province,, and that steps w fluid. 
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k® tel con to ensure that the above Committee were not 
admit! cd and allowed to remain in It. 

Ct mgress Committees a nd Navjavan Bharat Sabbas 
i T n tb< ■ province has been declared unlawful assemblies. 
Nuin< >rons arrests have been carried out, prominent 
amen tg them are of Congressmen, Houses were searched 
in. tf» eat numbed, Meetings have been prohibited, and 
si tic t censorship is enforced. 

Sjt. Bakshi Kalyandas, President of the Rawalpindi 
Sf flfJents National Association, has been arrested under 
Se #L'on 10$ Cr. P. C. 

IPeshavfar has resolved upon not to appear before 
the G0VB7 nmeot Inquiry Committee. 

) Sihtu:—The Searchlight, Desha, Mahavir and 
Loki isatn am ha having cease publication on account 
of th e Pi Ordinance, the province is now practically 
witho '.it n newspaper. 

SiL C . P. Sinha has resigned his seat in the Bihar 
Legisl&li* re Council as a protest against GnndhijiV, 
arrest. 

The- Beltiah Cougress Committee was raided 
hy a Sn h-lnspector of Police with the assistance of 14 
policemc n. The search lasted for an hour in the course 
of whicl i the police found nothing incriminating, 

!Vt I thagalpur Raineyvainarayan Agarwal, e\-M. L. C. 
and Pn Asident of the District Congress Committee 
was I.tU ;d in the Central Jail under Section 117 I. P. C, 
and 4 /' Salt Act. and sentenced to 1?» year's rigorous 
impiiftsC'nment and a fine of Rs. 500, in default rigorous 
imprij *>onment For a further period of six months. 

D% *lhi—Six volunteers, who were deputed by the 
Cougj ess Committee to offci civil disobedient against 
aectici i 1^14 Cr. S. C. p P. were sentenced to si* 
monlb s’ rigorous imprisonment at 

/i jmer—Tha local newspapers, namely, Rajasthan, 
Sati iesh and Prakask have ceased publication from 
May w ith as a protest against the Press Ordinance. 

i fr nd t Kbhernannnd Rabat and Pandii Jlarbhu 
Upa frbvaya hav'j been sentenced at Na&irabad to two 
year t rigorous imprisonment under Section 117 of 
I. P. c 
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Notes 

Our Publisher Warned 

The Commissiorner N. D. has reminded the Printer 
and Publisher of this journal of the existence of the 
Pre*8 Ordinance. The occasion for this interview was the 
publication of the report from Abdul Quadir Kasun of 
the Peshawar Tragedy on the 8 th inst. under tjie 
caption ‘ Non violence at Peshawar'. In the opinion of 
the Commissioner N. P. the report contained highly 
inflammatory matter and also some items which he 
deems to be 'false'. 

In the second paragraph of the report Mr. Kasuri 
clearly state: the sources of the material from which 
be has drawn up his report and the qualifications 
under which it is issued and believes ‘ the version to 
be the nearest possible to truth.’ 

if, in spito of the precautions taken any inaccura¬ 
cies have crept in, the Government has to thank its 
own unwillingness to raise the curtain on the Peshawar 
Tragedy. Very little authentic news has come through 
the strict censorship to allav the fears of the public. 
The only account or the happenings is the Government 
version, but the public have lost all confidence in the 
integrity of the Government, and with the memories of 
JalUaawalta Bagh one can hardly blamo the public for 
Ua Iftck of confidence. 

Any journal which has as its ideal the service of 
the public is in duty bound to put forward such in¬ 
formation as it honestly believes to originate from 
authentic sources, especially more so when the 
Government wilfully denies the public the right of 
impartial investigation of the facts. VUiat e eel sue 
will produce on the public mind towards the 
Government is immaterial to a journal that stands for 
wooshed truth and truth alone. Propaganda for a 
pdtfcy to not tbe highest farm of journalism. 

' tlndet these circumstances the Commissioner N. D. 
{^warned oat Virblisher to refrain from publishing 
■Ah; rr»ttb «9 to the future, but the Publisher naturally. 
I that he te not able to give any such undertaking. 

M. 
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terms of the Ordinance; and so the game ' goes merrily 
on, ending with the suppression of the paper in question 
This contemptible ruse is worthy of its authors. 

R. A. R. 

Because Their Deeds were Evil 

A Government conceived in avarice, nursed and ftd 
on fraud and fattened with loot, loves darkness rathsr 
than light. Last week came the news that Pandit 
Motilalji’s Enquiry Committee will not be admitted Into 
PeshawaT. Now Pandit Malaviyaji is denied access 
even on a mission of mercy to relieve the destitute. 

A Quibble 

The D. I. of Bombay says: “The accounts which 
have appeared in the press statiDg that the political 
prisoners in the SaVarmati Central Prison have gone 
on hunger strike have been in the main inaccurate. 1 * 

Tt wou’d have been nearer the truth to have said 'were 
not complete.’ I have seen the press report aa 
well as the D. L's statement but fail to detect any 
inaccuracy. The press report was about half the length" 
of the statement of the D, I. and so naturally did 
no: contain as much information* but no material factor 
was withheld to colour the meaning. He probably 
means T o quibble on the words 5 hunger strike/ but 
he himself uses the same words to describe the affair. 

If it is not actually a 1 hunger strike, * the fact remains 
that the prisoners starved for 4B hours till they were 
given the food they wanted/ The words 'in the main 
inaccurate ’ were evidently calcLilated to weaken the 
effect nf the press report aud to discredit it. If so it 
is a sly and sneaky way of cheating th* public of truth 
and no respectable Government would resort to such low 
tactics. 

Satyagraha Pritoner. 

The dispute is one that deserves attention and 
analysis. In the present case, as far as food was 
concerned, all Satyagrahi prisoners wanted to be treated 
as one class and the A and B classes9 were willing to 
share the lot of the C class. The A class Indian political 
prisoner* are allowed the same 9 annas per day as any 
C class European criminal, while the C class Indian 
political prisoner is allowed only 3 annas per day. The 
Satyagrahia resent any distinctions made between them 
on ap, economic basis. They are prisoners in a moral 
straggle. They are all there for not bowing their knees 
to the tyrannical Baal, and have no value for social 
status other than that based on moral ideals. If the 
authorities are not prepared to classify the prisoners as 
1 political 1 and ‘ criminal ’ the political prisoners 
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willing to share the grit laden food of the ordinary 
fellous which is neither nourishing nor well cooked. 
As a result of this diet Abbas Tyebji has already 
got an attack of dysentery. 

The authorities plead that they are helpless, as the 
rules regulate the classification. There seems to be 
neither rhyme nor reason in the present classification. 
One looks in vainor any consistency in treatment. If 
the basis is intellectual attainment we find Kaka Kalel- 
Jtar in B class and his former students in A class. If 
it is a question of social status, we find Gandhiji as 
State Prisoner, his sons A class and his grandsons 
as C class. The whole thing at present seems to 
depend upon what the presiding magistrate had to 
drink* or eat before he came to deliver judgement. 
This should not be left to the whims and -fancies of 
magistrates all over the country. The classification 
should be based on some definite principle and should 
be standardised throughout the land. 

Women to the Fore 

A perfect woman, nobly planned 
To warn, to comfort and command.” 

Until last week the administration was rather partial 
to men. Now they have flung the doors of His 
Majesty's guest house open to our sisters as well. 
We extend our hearty congratulations to our two 
sisters Mrs. Laksbmipathi and Mrs. Kamaladevi 
Chattopadbyaya who are the first ones to be so 
honoured. One of the chief portents in the present 
struggle is the prominent role our sisters are playing 
In it. 

1 God save the King 9 

A journalist-critic in one of the Bombay dallies was 
recently provoked by some occupants of * the cheaper 
seats " at cinema theatres moving about while the British 
National Anthem was being played, and characterises 
such behaviour as an 1 insult to Ilia King.' He further 
accused them of jeering al the loyal Britishers while they 
were engaged in paying a tiibufo to their King, which, 
if true, is certainly a thing to ba deplored, and no true 
nationalist committed to non-violence will ever counlec- 
ance such action. But the inteiesting question that this 
raises is the larger issue of the propriety of using the 
British National Anthem at gatherings of a heterogenous 
nature and leaving the way open for such incidents as 
the one objected to by the critic. 

The anthecn itself is narrowly nationalistic, and die idea 
of a tribal God ’ pervades the whole. This is far 
from the conception of 1 God 1 the more spiritually 
minded hold today. The verses embody the substance 
of the prayer of the Jewish King David to deliver him 
from his enemies and to subdue those who rise up 
against him, aod the praises to God for having also 
given him the necks of his enemies. God is looked 
upon as a useful and a faithful ally of man while he 
is on his own selfish errands. Take for instance the 
second verse; 

" O T>ord, our God, arise. 

Scatter bis enemies 
And make them fall: 

Confound their politics, 

Frustrate their knavish tricks, 

On Thee our hopes we fix; 

God save us *11," 


AM BN, May God save us ail from such narrow 
nationalism. The world has travailed a long way since 
the days of King David, Without in the least wishing 
to hurt the susceptibilities of our British friends, may 
I say, that this spirit will not do credit to any modern 
civilised nation. It is a highly regretlable thing that 
such a national song 6houkf find a place in the 
Hymnals of Christian Churches, 

J. C K. 

Lord in Mercy hear Ua 

(By J. C. Kumarappa) 

“He prayeth best who loveth best, 

All things both great and small; 

For the dear God who loveth us, 

He made and loveth all, ” 

Prayer is not a mere repetition of a formula. Prayer 
does not consist of raising your eyes heavenward 
with folded haods, communicating suggestions to God 
that He may translate your wishes into action in some 
mysterious way. For the efficacy of prayer, we need 
faijh in God, faith in ourselves and above all faith in 
our cause. Faith such as will move us into action. 
There is a great deal of truth in that trite saying, “God 
helps those who help themselves. 1 A man of prayer is 
not passive. He is a most dynamic person. He moves 
mountains. He is pure because prayer sanctifies life. 
He unites his will to the will of God and consecrates 
life as a living sacrifice to carry out His will. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury has issued a request 
for prayers for divine guiduace for the Viceroy and 
all having the responsibilities of rule and wielding 
public influence in India for restraining violence, for 
the removal of misunderstandings, for the allaying of 
fears, for the restoration and maintenance of goodwill, 
and for the union of the Fast and the West. 

This is an earnest appeal that we Satyagrahia 
should take to heart and be more steadfast in our 
meditations and entreaties than we have been hitherto 
and translate our prayers inlo action. Especially 
should we pray for those who despitefully use us; for 
the poor, misguided, ignorant sepoys who readily resort 
to violence; for the officers, that they may have patience 
and sympathy in carrying out what they conceive to be 
their duty and (bat fhey may have wisdom and light 
to understand and follow the way of truth and 
non-violence; for the few of our countrymen who seek 
a short cut to Independence by resorting to violence* 
that they may see that way leads to haired and 
warping of life; for ourselves, that we may have no 
bitterness infecting our relationships with our adversaries, 
and that we may have strength to endure the persecution 
for the sake nf what we hold to be sacred and 
righteous and for the spirit of forgiveness and hnmfffty 
which will enable U 9 to bless them that curse us and 
do good to them that hate us. 

14 May our lips our faith confess; 

Teach us when reviled, to bless* 

Conquering by gentleness; 

Lord, in mercy hear us. 

Make us t wise to do the fight. 

Calm in trouble, brave In fight, V 1 

Humble when our path Is bright, 
fcord, in mercy hear us,” 
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From the Prison Cell 

Great was the rejoicing ra Sabarmati Ashram on 
Sunday, when a fat envelope, containing loving lines 
for all, was received from Gandhiji. 

The authorities of Yerawda Jail have permitted 
Gandhiji to send words of greeting and comfort to his 
Ashram and relatives, and it is but. right that we 
should share those words with the rest oj India and 
the world, knowing of the countless friends who must 
be longing for news from the prison cell. Addressing 
me, he thus opens hi9 writing; 

11 Yours is the first letter 1 take up to write from 
the jail, and that ori the silence day. 

14 1 have been quite happy, and have been making 
up for arrears of rest. The nights here are cool, and, 
as I am permitted to sleep right under the sky, I have 
refreshing sleep. About the change made in the 
manner of taking the diet, you will learn from my 
general letter. 

"It was a great treat to receive the wheel so 
thoughtfully sent, and with things so carefully packed 
in it. The carding bow, the Superintendent tells rue, 
was lost on the way, by the friends who brought it. 1 
I am in no hurry for it as you have sent me a liberal 
quantity of slivers. 

"I do not know who sent me the books. They were 
not the ones I wanted. . . . However this mistake 

does not matter much as I do not miss the books 
just now. I am giving as much time as f can to the 
takli. I find that I have no speed on it at all. I 
berdly got thirty rounds in one hour. For the first 
day I gave nearly seven hours to nearly reach 160 
rounds. I was washed out at the end of the 
performance. 1 must learn the trick of getting more 
speed. I am therefore in no hurry to go to the 
books. , . , 

‘The prison officials are all kind and attentive. Love. 

Yftrftwds, ll’-fl-'JJQ BapU W 

" P. S. I believe n will be possible for me to 
receive the Ashram pos‘.. You may therefore send a 
weekly letter together with the Ashram post." 

In his general letter be writes; 

"My health is alright. I rise in the morning 
at the Ashram hour 3 , I am given a light, so I can 
read the Gita chapters according to our custom, I am 
gradually recovering from my exhaustion of so many days, 
1 test regularly at eight in the morning, and 12 noun, 
fctid thus get some two to three hours sleep during the 
day, I gave up oranges during my march, but have 
begun to take them again here, On the first day I took 
taw goat's milk, and am continuing it for the present. 
I take about three pounds. I shall have to reduce it a 
ttttte. or take it in the form of curds. In the mornings, 
ajsog J take cold water instead of hot. They give me 
iyii facilities for making it hot, but if the body can be 
ftaiotaiaed on cold water, why bother about hot water. 
t have left off honey. I bad begun taking cold water 
batha, but from yesterday I am again bathing with hot 
water. The goat is milked in my presence, so there Is 
no question as to the cleanliness of the milk, If raw 
It tee IdQet teea found by the frteadi sad posted to the 

Jsil. 
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milk proves unsatisfactory I will, of course, get it 
heated. 

11 They have given me a man to clean vessels etc. 
Dates and raisins I am taking. There is no reason to 
be anxious about my diet.” 

Then referring to friends who might be going to 
send him fruits and other comforts, he says; 

"There is, and ought to be, do time in these days 
for taking superfluous care of others. We have no 
money, and ought to have no money, for superfluous 
expenses. ,f 

Then referring to his spinning he says: 

11 As for my spinning, it is regular. I make a daily 
hank of yarn. 

41 1 never saw to my speed on takli outside the Jail. 

. . . Interest should be created in spinning takli . 

In Wardha some people have reached the speed of 80 
rounds in half an hour, Let those who have learned 
there find out their exact speed and write to me." 

In the course of liis lines to Ba ( Kasturbai ) he 
says : 

"How nice it was that I saw you and all the sisters 
the evening previous to my arrest 1 And I was able to 
go with you up to your residence which gave me much 
pleasure. God's favours pour down upon us as rains 
from Heaven, . . . 

"None of you should get nervous or troubled, All 
the versts of the sisters’ prayer were thoughtfully 
arranged. ... I hope they may be repeated with 
full concentration every morning." 

To his son Devadas he says : 

"I do not know where? you ate. But there is God 

above to take care of us, so let us not worry about 

one another, " 

To many others he has addressed a line or two. . Tc 
Lakshmi the little ‘untouchable’ adopted daugher, to 
the young girls of the Ashram, and lastly to the little 

children. He who can write the most stupendous 

seditious articles that ever dared a mighty Empire, 
can also pen the sweetest children's letter. I give it 
below in full ; 

" Little Birds, 

Ordinary birds cannot fly without wings. With 
wings, of course, all can fly. But if you, without 
wiugs, will learn how to fly, then all your, troubles 
will indeed be at aa end. And I will teach you. 

" See, I have no wings, yet I come flying to you 
every day in thought. LoDk, here is little Vimala, here 
is Hari and here Dharmukutnar. And you also can 
oomTe flying to me in thought 

There is no need of a teacher for those who know 
how to think. The teacher may guide us, but he cannot 
give us the power of thinking. That is latent in us. 
Those who are wise get wise thoughts. 

"Tell me who, amongst you, are not praying 
properly in Prabhubbai's evening prayer," 


11 Send me a letter signed by all, and those who do 
not know how to sign may make a cross, 


Yorawda Palace 
“ Silert£o day " 


Bapu’c blessings," 


Such is the power of love and peace in a great 
soul! May his quiet unflinching faith be a beacon 
light to u* for ever, 

Mir* 
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The Viceroy Speaks 

(Bv Jaframdas Daulairam) 

Once again has the Viceroy spoken and once again 
has he missed his chance. Nothing could be more 
barren than his latest pronouncement on the Indian 
situation. Invents have moved in this country, since 
his November announcement was made, at a pace that 
all will call phenomenal. The soul of India has risen 
in revolt and men and women, old and young have 
offered their best at the altar of freedom and in the 
effort loBt their Jives, limbs and liberty. The representa¬ 
tive of the British nation is, however, still content to 
mark time and repeat promises made without profit 
Bix months ago. A peaceful revolution is fast in 
progress and all that the Viceroy has to offer is law's 
authority and a date for a debate on undefined issues. 

Lord Irwin should take warning from the significant 
fact that even those who applauded his pronouncement 
of 1st November are keenly disappointed at his 
declaration of 12th May, Sedate and sober politicians, 
men of reason and moderation, have looked aghast at 
the onward march of repression in every province in the 
country. They have seen how defoncclos 3 men and 
women, harming none but sacrificing their all, have been 
assaulted, insulted, beaten and left almost for dead. 
Many among these politicians in different parts of the 
country are recoiling from their former position as 
supporters of Government. The latest official unaouce- 
ment has left them cold. Others, more optimistic, are 
yet pinning their faith oa the Round Table Conference. 
Even these refuse now to be satisfied with vague 
phrases. Buc no Round Table Conference of the nature 
Outlined in the Viceregal pronouncement of November 
or May is going to change the course of events unless 
it meets for the object for which lakhs in India today 
are prepared to give up their liberty and, if need be, 
their lives. 

The Viceroy has made much of the unfortunate out* 
break of violence in eight cities in India. Me has ignored 
the continued observance of non-violence in thousands 
of towns and lakba of villages iu the country, though 
the inhabitants of each of these are playing their part 

the present campaign of civil disobedience. Even 
of these eight cities all that is true is that i u every 
case except one the outbreak lasted only a few hours, 
and in some places consisted of no more thau 
Btray throwing of stones. Without being demoralised 
by auy display Of military force or reign of terroristic 
repression, the people have since then continued their 
activities with unabated vigour and commendable self- 
featraiat. Where violence has broken out it has been 
openly condemned by the leaders of the people aad the 
forces of non violence have quickly reasserted their 
control. In several cases easily avoidable causea 
resulting Irom Government action have led people out 
of the path chalked out by Gandhijl. 

Lord Irwia has talked of the 1 growing menace to 
the well-being and security of the Indian public.' India 
ll dftermiaed to abandon the sense of security which 
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involves dependance on alien rule. The present non¬ 
violent movement is really a growing menace to the 
well-being and security of the British exploiter and his 
interests in India.. It is to protect those interests that 
the art of diplomacy and the force of militarism have 
been called to service by those who represent foreign 
rule in this country. It is to safegurad the well-being of 
the British exploiter that India’s fight for freedom is 
being resisted by an unparalled orgy of repression aod 
in the name of law ci real reign of terror has com¬ 
menced. If the tales of police excesses that com« 
from Gujarat and elsewhere were published outside 
India they would disgrace Britain's name before the 
world. It will be the sanity of the British and Indian 
Governments and not of the Indian people that will 
be in doubt. The civilised nations have ample material 
even now to pass their judgment as to the measure of 
respect for law which governs the actions of these 
Governments. By a stroke of peu of the head of the 
Indian bureaucracy the liberty of the press of the 
country has been seriously invaded. Several newspapers 
have closed down, Others are in daily danger of 
doing so. India must live in darkness. The light is 
too dazzling for the eyes of the rulers. And so 
ordinances issued by an autocrat must take the place 
' of law in thn country. 

Bui despite all this the fight for Independence must 
go on till it is woo. Assaults, insults, indecencies, 
imprisonments, shootings must only stiffen the nation's 
back and strengthen its resolve to end the present 
system of Government at the earliest date by a still 
greater effort along the path of non-violent resistance 
outlined for us by our great leader, who inspires Ub 
today even from behind the prison bars. 

Slow and Superficial 

Oae must welcome the step taken by the Bombay 
Millowners* Association in issuing a statement dealing 
with tike important question of the control of prices of 
Indian mill cloth. But the actual measures so far 
recommended by the Association do not carry us far. 
The mere publication at stated t periods of prices at 
which the mills sell their goods will not solve the 
difficulty that faces the consumer. Nor will a &ub k 
committee of the Association sitting presumably at 
Bombay and investigating complaints about profiteering 
that may be made by recognised bodies very much 
help to ease the situation. These are measures both 
superficial and slow in action. The millownef mU 9 t 
go far into the field and establish a contact with the 
actual consumer in The large and small towns of India. 
The mills must set up a widespread agency which wtll 
create the requisite contact and ^ help to expose and 
check all unpatriotic attempts at profiteering by 
merchants and middlemen. No conclusion, we t are 
told, has yet been reached by the Association as to 
the steps to be taken to prevent such profiteering. 
Unless very quick action is taken, the present Swadeshi 
movement will receive a set-hack. The important 
question of profiteering by the mills themselves has 
apparently been left uotouched. This is a grfevotis 
mistake, The inflation 4>f prices must be controlled At 
all stages from the centre of production to the ultimate 
oentres of consumption. No tinkering with the .problem 
will satisfy public opinion. 

j. a 
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Constitutional Government 

The Secretary of the Satyagraha Publicity Committee 
of Larkhana (Sindh) writes: 

11 On 8th May Laikhana observed the Salt 
Satyagraha day at 7 p. m. when about 30 ladies 
and several children and about 4,000 people attended 
the meeting, which went on peacefully when 
Sjt. Jhamatmal announced that salt would be presently 
ready. 

M Suddenly from the South West corner the 
police and excise sub-inspectors with men in Mufti 
rushed towards the centre, trampling upon the 
people who were sitting all round, The volunteers 
stood in a cordon to protect their salt and the pans. 
The Jpolic© party failed to pierce through. People 
remained calm. 

" A whistle from the police party brought the 
Asst. Supdt. Police, a European officer, with about 
fifty men armed with lathis and lorhs —which are 
-dangerous tools. They attacked indiscriminately: 
some attacked the women, some tbe Satyagrahis 
and others the general public. The Kit son lamps 
were deliberately broken by lathis and neither old 
and aged ladies nor render aged children were 
spared. Even some people away outside the 
compound wall on the road weie given blows. 

Ladies who received Blows 

"Shrimati Jiwatbai (60), mother of Dr. Alimchand 
M. B. T. U. ; Shrimati Hiralbai (65), wife of Sheth 
Hassomal Zamindar and Municipal Councillor; 
Shrimati Radhabai (45), mother of Diwan Pribhdas, 
Chairman Larkbana Municipality; and Shrimati 
Navanidhbai (50), wife of Diwan Rattansingb 
Zamindar of Taib. 

Children who got Blows 

“Putli ( 5 ), a tender aged girl, daughter of Dr. 
Alimchand M. B. T. U.; Ganga (12), a blt'e 
girl, daughter of Diwan Kuudandas Asst, Engineer ; 
Saraswatibai (13), grand daughter of Diwan Shewing!], 
Pleader C. M. M. S.; and KisLvj (12) a minor son 
Of Dr. Chaudiram. 

“ The total number of persons who suffered is 
nearly 100, of whom about 25 were treated in the 
Govt. Hospital, the rest: were attended to by private 
practitioners at home. 

"It is to the credit of‘the Satyagrahis as v eil 
as to the merit of the public-that they remained 
Perfectly peaceful through out and did nut retaliate 
in any form. Satyagrahis state it with pride that 
not a single poiicemau got any injufy. Even in the 
court proceedings against the leaders with regard 
to the meeting, no allegation even was made on 
behalf of the Government that people adapted 
a menacing attitude. 

"Satyagrahis bravely stood to their task, while 
the noble ladies Shri Satibai Tulsibal and Mathribai 
even while blows were beiDg hurled upon them, 
exhbrted the Satyagrahis to remain true to their vow 
and, defend the salt with their lives." 

In the name of law and order a lathi charge oa 
Women of £5 and girls of 5 years age is held by the 
Government as perfectly justified. It is te be noted 
that these worsen apd girls wore wot among those wiw 


formed a cordon round the salt pan?. This is the 
constitutional government at the head of which Lord 
Irwin presides and which be asks all 1 reasonable 
minded * Indians to support, 

_ J. D. 

A Call and a Lead to Indian Offictala 

Many among the present generation of Government 
servants see clearly the iniquity of ruling over their 
own people to help a foreign exploiting expedition, in 
return for high salaries paid to them. Yet they do not 
realise the enormity of their offence in prostituting our 
motherland for personal gain. The revenue that the 
Government gets is blood money. It is wrung out a 
semi-starved nation and it ic dispersed in such a 
way as not to benefit those really in need of the help 
of Government. Salaries of Government servants in 
India are out of all proportion to the prevailing standard 
of living of the people. They are making a gain out 
of the necessity of the people. This is part of 
Western materialism. The philosophy behind our 
ancient indigenous institutions was Advice and uot 
individual profit. Even to this day the Mnkhis etc. 
are paid a mere pittance as honorarium. They work 
not for money: but, if there is an appeal to their 
selfishness it is, for status and honour. With the advent 
of the alien, who desired no love from the people nor 
honour which was based on such love as he was only 
a sojourner with a view io accumulating a fortune to 
retire on in England, the old tim'j ideals vanished. 
So it is that we find today our owa men helping the 
foreigner to oppress our own people. This is a sad state 
of affairs but it will be only a passing phase in our 
history. 

"Breathes there the man with soul so dead 
Who never io bimseJf hath said, 

Thh. is my own, my native land.” 

At least two of the men in the higher service have 
seen the light ct day and have wrenched themselves 
from a situation in which they found they were living 
on money stained with the blood of their own kith 
and kin. We extend owr hearty congratulations to Sjt, 
DurJribbjT Prngji Derai, Deputy Collector, Kheda, and 
to Sjt. Morarji R. Desai, Deputy. Collector, Ahmedabad. 
Sit. Durlabbji has to his credit 26 years of service and 
was due to retire in a few years. We understand 
even on his resignation he was offered a pension but he baa 
sprtrned i*. Sjt. Morarji is a first class B. A. and has 
put in 12 years of service. At the time of his resigna¬ 
tion he was Persona! Assistant to the Collector of 
Ahmedabad. In his letter of resignation he says, 
* I am thankful to the Almighty for showing me the 
patb*of duty aid giving me strength enough to free 
myself from the self-made bondage and to do my dhty 
to my motherland. 1 In her dire trouble India needs the 
help of such of her sons, and she rejoices to welcome 
back with op&n anna two from whom she expects 
great things. 

Here again, as in other matters, Gujarat has carried 
off tbe laurels by setting a noble example, and we shall 
not hope in vain that the other provinces will not lag 
far behind. 


I c\ ^ 
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1$ Poverty Killing India? 

( By. J. C. Kumarappa ) 

Tha Government propagandists never tire of 
attributing the poverty of India to the rapid increase in 
the population, and carry conviction they produce 
half-truths to mislead the public. They constantly 
comparn the absolute increase in numbers at the end 
of each decade without definite reference to area. The 
political unit known as 4 British India ’ did not cover 
the same area in 1921 as it did in 1871, hence a 
correction has to be made for increase in territory. 
The more accurate basis of comparison is ‘Population 
per square mile/ which is never tabulated in the Statist 
tical Abstract to enlighten the public. The Govern- 
ftient trades on the inertia of the public in working 
out figures for itself. 

The following table prepared from the Statesman s 
Year Book institutes a comparison between India, 
England and Wales and France for the last five decades; 


Population per Square Mile 


Oernras y«&r 

India 

England and Wales 

Prance 

1871 

215 

389 

179 

1881 

227 

445 

182 

1891 

229 

497 

185 

1901 

210 

558 

188 

1911 

232 

618 

189 

1921 

226 

649 

134 

If we reduce the above table to a common 
uatot taking as our base year 1871 we have; 

denomi- 

Oonnufi year 

Jodi* 

England ami Wales 

Pranoo 

1871 

100 

100 

100 

1881 

105.5 

114.4 

104.6 

1891 

106 5 

178 

106.3 

1901 

97.6 

143.4 

108 

1911 

107.9 

158 8 

103.6 

4921 

Average increase 

105.1 

166.8 

105.7 

per decade 

1.02 

13.36 

1.14 

France has always been regarded a classical 

example 


of a stagnant population yet India is even more so. 

The average increase in the population of rho world 
baft been about 10 per Lent, per decade during the last 
century. 

Under these conditions, if India rhows signs of 
over-population today, is it due to the growth of 
population ? If we use the term over population relatively 
to production then the answer ie in the affirmative. 
In other words the population remaining constant, 
production has gone down. 

In spite of an increase of 66.8 X in the half ctmtmy 
in England she is richer today than she was in 1871, 
because her production has advanced more rapidlv than 
her population. 

Hence our problem is not one that can be solved 
by birth control unless we aim at the extinction of 
our race. 

As regards the growth of population, the problem 
facing Knglarid >5 of a much more serious type. Being a 
highly developed country, its rate of increase of produc¬ 
tion depends mainly on inventions. If once advance 
in methods of production show signs of slackening, 
gTim poverty will overtake her people. 

Today England’s unearned inoome from India shows 
clow signs of b^'ag retarded, and with the rapid expan¬ 


sion of the foreign trade of America, Germany and 
Japan her markets are fast shrinking. Is it any wonder 
she is trying to tighten her violent grip on India? 

But with us the position is different As long as 
there are more developed countries, the less developed 
ones can always increase their production at a very 
much faster rate than the highly developed countries 
merely by the adoption of already known methods. 
Hence these less developed countries can afford to allow 
their population to grow at a more rapid rate without fear 
of heing overtaken by under-production so long as the 
country is politically and financially free to follow the 
course best suited to its circumstances. At present we 
are under the throttle-hold of - foreign imperialism and 
even with a stagnant population we are getting poorer 
every day. This is a serious situation and calls for 
immediate liberation from foreign yoke if the nation is 
to survive. The Independence Resolution of the 
Lahore Congress was passed none too early to enable 
the country to wriggle itself out of this grip of a 
blood-sucker. Given the proper care, the nation will 
yet recover from its anaemic condition. 

Sholapur Disturbances 

I 

Indiscriminate Firing 

The following is the account of the recent happenings 
at Sholapur according to an eye witness who holds a 
prominent position in the life of the town; 

M A meeting of the Satyagrahis which was held in 
the morning of the 8th inst. unanimously resolved (o 
root out Toddy trees in the neighbourhood of the city. 

A batch ot about 100 Satyagrahis marched towards 
the Municipal Pumping Station where there is a large 
forest of Toddy trees. They destroyed some trees. In 
the meantime, the Police were informed of this, and 
rushed to the spot accompanied by the District 

Superintendent. The Police asked the Satyagrahis not to 
destroy the trees but to go away quietly. The Satya¬ 
grahis did not listen to this but went on felling 
the trees. The District Magistrate also arrived on 
the scene. He ordered the crowd to disperse. When 
the crowd -refused 9ome leaders were arrested. 
The crowd asked the Police to set the leaders 

free. But the Police refused. When this parley was 
going on a boy named Shankar came forward from the 
crowd and said that the arrested persons must be set 
free. At this a Police Sergeant fired at him. The 
crowd grew furious^at this, and started throwing 6towt 
at the Police. In the firing which took place hare, 
about 3 or 4 persons were killed on the spot and 10 

or 15 were wounded. The infuriated mob then rushed 

towards the Mangalwar Peth Police Chowki, burnt 
some papers in the Chowki and killed one or 
two policemen stationed there. They then rushed 
cowards the District Court and First Class Sub-Judges' 
Courts ami set them on fire with the record and 
furniture. By the time the situation was getting 
serious, some alarmists spread a rumour to the effect 
that the llve9 of the Europeans and Par sis were in 
danger. The Collector believing this, issued instructions 
to all Eurdpeans and Anglo-Indian residents ae well ae 
Farsi* to pack up and be ready to go out of Sholapur. 
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The refugees had taken shelter on the G. I. P. Railway 
Station Platform for sometime and went to Poona by 
special trains provided for the purpose. After the incident 
of the burning of the District Court, the local authorities 
seemed to have lost their heads and gave orders for 
firing to the Police Sergeants and Anglo-Indian volunteers. 
The Police Sergeants and Anglo-Indian voluhteers were 
fully armed and started patrolling the city in motor 
lorries and started indiscriminate firing ^as though a 
massacre of innocents was commenced with a mad ven* 
gence. These Sergeants and Anglo-Indian volunteers 
were firing at innocent people standing on the roadside 
or sitting in the verandahs of their houses. Especially 
taose who wore Gandhi caps were aimed at. The 
patrol lorries were parading in the peaceful localities 
from noon till evening, and during the five or six hours 
of their rounds they had wounded 40 or 50 and 
bad killed two or three persons, On the 9th 
inst, the Collector convened a meeting of the 
leading citizens of Sholapur to confer as to what 
steps should be taken to pacify the public. At the 
commencement of the meeting, ihe Collector told the 
meetiug that nothing should be mentioned as to what 
had happened in the past, and all that should be for¬ 
gotten, and ibat the Committee should only advise as 
to what should be done in the future. The Collector 
assured them that there would be no more indiscriminate 
firing. Everything appears quiet today. All the mills, 
banks, public offices, and shops still remain closed. 
It is not known when normal conditions will prevail 
and complete peace will be restored." 

II 

The following is a translation of the relevant portion 
from a special issue of Kartnayogi dated the 10th May; 

“In the motor lorries there were two Sergeants on 
both sides of the driver with pistole- in their hands. 
Inside the lorry there wort-- police with their rifle 
barrels out aimed iii all directions ficm ihe windows, 
and two policemen were lying on the top with their 
rides in position. \t the back of the Lorry two 
policemen were sitting with their rfiles aimed at the 
back. In one lorry there was a machine gun. Two 
,such motor lorries were going without b)ow ug 
their horns, and continuously firing. They 
were firing in any place in the street, ruwindows, 
on doors in galleries, on the staircase and any 
where they could find people ( whether men, women, 
or children), they were firing without fail. These 
lewfries were going round throughout the city from 
1**30 p. cm. to 7 ^30 p. m, And during this round of 6 
houE€ it is estimated that they had killed about 25 men 
and wounlded about 50/’ 

[Details of twentydhree cases wiih names and 
particulars are given iu this account. I 

III 

Government Version 

The following are the extracts taken from the 
statement issued to the press by Director of Information* 

Bombay; 

”At about 10,30 in the morning of the 8th the 
District Superintendent of Police was informed that 
eotne 200 men with ropes and axes had set out to 
destroy toddy trees* The District Magistrate and 
JXatrict Superintendent of Police at once took out two 


louies of armed police—25 in number—aud finding the 
crowd cutting down and burning toddy trees arrested 
half a dozen of the men and dispersed the remainder* 
When the party began to return* however, they found 
the road blocked by & large organised crowd* including 
one lorryfull of men armed with lathis, approaching 
from the city. This crowd at once began to stone the 
police very heavily and endeavoured to hold up the 
lorries by blocking the road with stones and large 
water pipes which had been brought there in connection 
with certain repairs in progress. The District 
Magistrate then repeatedly warned the crowd that 
unless way wa9 made he would be compelled to order 
firing- His warnings had no effect and two rounds of 
rifle fire were ordered. This temporarily cleared the 
road but the stoning still continued from the fields. 
One wounded man was here picked up and placed in p. 
police lorry. A leader of* the mob rhen came forward 
and said that if the arrested man were released he 
would prevail upon the crowd to disperse. His request 
was agreed to but compliance had no effect whatsoever* 
and as the mob, which by this time had increased to 
about 10,000, continued to shower stones on the police 
and to advance with the obvious intention of attacking 
the lorries, further firing was -ordered. The number of 
rounds fired on this occasion cannot be exactly stated, 
but may have been as many as 40. The police were 
then able to enter the lorries and to return after having 
been severely stoned fur one and a half hours during 
which time they had been able to cover only about a 
mile of road. The District Magistrate, the District 
Superintendent of Police and almost every member of 
the party were badly hurt. 

“Soon after their return the DistricL Magistrate- and 
District Superintendent of Police were informed that the 
police were being attacked in the city. They again 
set out with two lorry loads of pol;ce and accompanied 
by the Commandant of the A. F. I. contingent and a 
Lewis Gun detachment. There were no signs of the 
mob but they found the partially burnt bodies of two 
policemen in front of a gutted police station and the 
District Courts on fire. In view of the seriousness of 
the position, th- District Magistrate decided to collect 
non-combatants belonging to the official, mill, and 
railway communities at the Kail way Station* Three 
hundred women and children were thus gathered 
together and evacuated that evening to Poona. Since 
the previous day many families belonging to the several 
mercantile) communities had baen streaming out of 
Sholapur by road or rail. In the meantime the police in 
tb$ city wore concentrated in the city Police Station 
and the city was patrolled by armed police iu lorries. 
One of these lorries was attacked on several occasions 
and forced to fire in self-defence. The result of this 
patrolling was to prevent the mob from extending its 
activities towards the Camp and Railway Station* At 
dusk all notice were removed from the city Police 
Station to avoid the possibility of a Chauri Chaura or 
Malegaon incident and except for a guard at police 
Headquarters were concentrated with the A. F. I. 
contingent at the Railway Station. Troops arrived from 
Poona at 11 p. m. and a combined military and police 
patrol was immediately serrt though the city which was 
reported quiet. ,f 

* * * * 
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11 On the 11th, following the arrival of another 
cofnpany of the 2od-4th Bombay Grenadiers with the 
Headquarters of the Battalion, it was decided to 
endeavour to regain control of the city by advancing 
permanent posts and by the employment of moving 
patrols. Jn pursuance of the plan one company of 
Infantry was posted in Municipal School No, 4 and 
patrols sent out The^ patrols encountered no dis- 
turbances, but reported tfyat the city Police Station record 
room had been brokeh into and some of its contents 
bsrnt It was also learnt that Congress volunteers 
were making a Pretence of running the administration 
of the city (italics ours). At this time the armed forces at 
the disposal of the District Magistrate amounted to about 
250 Indian Infantry., 30 A. V. (I) and between 00 and 
80 police, of whom the Iasi named had been con¬ 
tinuously on duty with little sleep since the morning of 
the lltb, and almost all were more or less damaged 
by stones. The position was that the mobs scattered 
immediately at sight of the troops, buf showed the 
greatest ferocity when the police approached. The 
police themselves as a result of the atrocious murder 
of their comrades, of their own injuries, and of anxiety 
for their families, were in a highly excited state, and 
the authorities considered that if the police were 
attacked by the mob, it might be impossible to control 
their fire, It was therefore almost essential that the 
police should be withdrawn temporarily and given a 
rest. In these circumstarces it was found impossible 
to take any further immediate steps to regain control 
of the town. The position was further reviewed on 
the morning of the twelfth; further reinforcements weie 
called for from Poona and the O. C. Troops, with the 
concurrence of ibe District Magistrate, recommended 
that on the arrival of reinforcements, Mutual Law 
should be declared, Thy Government of Bombay 
were informed of lhis decision and agreed to accept it 
on the afternoon of the 12th. The 2nd Battalion 
koyal Ulster Rilles were immediately despatched from 
Poona. While ihcy were cu the way Martial Law 
was declared at b.30 P. M. on the 12th.’' 

* * * * 
n Nearly all the rumours of hideous brutalities by the 
mob which have been freely circulated are wi.bout 
foundation. It is not true that policemen were tied 
together and burnt alive, nor that one bad his eyes 
gouged oul, nor is there auy suspicion whatever that 
two were thrown into a well, li is hoped that all the 
8 missing meu will yet be found." 

IV 

To, District Magistrate, Sholapur. 

My nephew Ratnulal age 14 shot dead yesterday at 
about 4 p.m. by Police Sergeant while standing on 
second door of his house looking at the smoke issuing 
from Civil Courts. Wheu shot there was no crowd. 
Nothing untoward happened on the road. When went 
to Sub Inspector, Police did not allow me to see him. 
Had been to your Bungalow but police did cot allow 
me to see you, Please malm enquiry. 

1KV30 Manikchand Ameecband 

V 

Dear Sir, 

With reference to your telegram of this morning I 
ikould be glad if you, could com with any witness©* 


to see me at Railway Station at 6 P. M. this- evening. 
I can assure you no one regrets the death of an inno¬ 
cent person more than myself. 

Sholapur, 9-5-30 Yours faithfully, 

H. J. Knight 


[ From the extracts published above—one from 
the Government side and the others from private 
individuals—the reader fails to see any cause whatso¬ 
ever to justify the Civil Authorities handing over the 
city to the tender mercies of the Military. Even from 
the official version it is clear that the provocation 
came mainly from their side. If a mob of about 
10,000 can continue to shower stones on the police for 
an hour and a half without causing a single known 
casualty it must indeed be a miracle or the mob was 
non-violent. The authorities seem to have got panicky 
and hence lost control of the situation. The events 
after Martial Law was declared only go to show that 
the situation was far from being serious. According 
to the Government statement during the Martial Law 
regime 1 no disturbances have occurred, not a single 
shot had been fired and the situation was one of 
complete quiet. 1 Yet during that peaceful time the 
authorities found it necessary to pass such savage 
sentences as the following; 


Disobediences Regulation No. 8 

Sou Lou-Jos 

1 year 


year 

year Rs. 500 
year Rs. 500 
years Rs. 1,000 
years Ka. 1,000 
years Rs. 1,000 


10 stripes with a rattan cane 


1 Sayappa Hanumantu 

2 Malka Anrjun Chovappa 

3 Shankar Kisandas 

4 Ganapat Ramchandra 

5 Vishwanath Virupad 

6 Malka Arya Satvaji 

7 Apparao l>roba 

{ and under Reg. 13). 

8 Bandhu Krishna 

( a boy of 15 ) 

Unlawful Assembly Regulation No. 7 

1 Maruti Vithoba Rs. 50 

2 Vishwanath Malkarjun Rs. 25 

3 Lingappa Sltranappa Rs. 100 

National Flag Regultion No. 11 

Seatonoas 

1 Manekchand Ramchand Shah 6 months and 

( President, Municipality ) Rs. 10,000 

2 Rarnkrisbna Ganeshrara Jaju 

( Prebident, Congress Committee) 

( and also under Reg. 8 ) 5 Years and Rs. 2,000 

3 Tulsidas Subhan Jadhav 7 Years and 

( Secretary, Congress Committee ) Rs. 3,000 


4 Venkatesh Ganesh 

5 Lingayar Malaya 

6 Walchand Motichand 

7 Vishwanath Balkrishna 

—a boy of 15 
( and under Reg. 6) 

6 Rani Vanappa 
( a boy of 15 ) 

Curfew Regulation No. 13 
1 Kondu Dadaji 2 years and Rs. 1,000 


Years and Rs. 2,000 
2 Years Rs. 1,000 
Rs. 2,000 
15 stripes 

With Rattan cane 
15 strokes with 
a birch 


2 Maruti Prabhu Appa 

3 Shivadas Babucao 

4 Shiddappa Krishmpda 

(a boy of IS) 


2 years and Rs. 1,000 
. 2 years and Rs* 1,000 
15 stripes with 
a rattan cam , 
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Ode cannot help feeling there is some vindictiveness 
against the Congress workers shown in them. In spite 
of Government assurances to .the contrary the information 
we have received shows that the people are leaving 
Shoiapur and the reign of terror under the Martial 
Law regime. No regulation as such appears to 
have been passed against the pure white Gandhi caps. 
We should not be surprised if in practice a greater 
amount of attention was actually drawn by the Gandhi 
cap such as stated in the private report. 

Incidents like Shoiapur and Peshawar are fruitful 
seeds tor a violent revolution and the Government will 
do wall to bear in mind that whatsoever they sov/ that 
shall they reap a hundredfold. Perhaps they ar* 
fully aware of the harvest and are Only preparing the 
ground. 

We can get nowhere with these one-sided reports 
and statements and a great deal of mischief is done by 
partial accounts leaking through being coloured in trans¬ 
mission. The situation calls for an immediate impartial 
enquiry. 

. I C. KJ 

Martial Law Regulations 

Polk)wing are the Regulations under which sentences 
above referred to have been passed: 

Every person who (a) sees or comes into contact 
with persons who are actively 
Reg. 6 engaged in the present or recent 

Withholding disorders or (b) comes to a know- 

information ledge of the whereabouts or of the 

gatherings or the intended movements 
of such persons or (c) who knows or has reasonable belief 
that any of his relatives or dependents have joined or 
are about to join such persons, shall without delay give 
full information thereof to the nearest mi diary or civil 
authorities. ' " ; 

The maximum punishment is five years 1 rigorous 
imprisonment and fine. 

No person shall, save under a permit issued oy the 
Administrator of martial law or uuder 
7 his authority, convene or attend any 

Unltwlul Assfemlftly meeting or procession of more than 
five ptesons except in case of a 
meeting bonafida held for religious purposes ip a 
recognised place of worship. 

The maximum punishment is five years’ rigorous 
imprisonment and fine. 

No person shall (a ) disobey or neglect to obey any 
order duly made in accordance 
y with the martial law Ordinance 

fciat>bedi«aoo of 1930 (hereinafter called the 

Ordinance ) or ( b ) obstruct, impede 
at interfere in any marmer with any officer or other 
person who is carrying out the orders of any authority 
administering martial law or who is otherwise acting 
i fi execution of his duty under martial law or (c ) 
make any false statement which he knows to be false 
fts otftar to obtain a pass issued under martial 
law. 

The maxim um punishment is five years rigorous 
ksprieoninent and fine. 




No person shall display the Congress or the so- 
called National Flag or a similar 
Re S‘ 11 emblem, commit any act or be 

National Flag guilty of any omission (a) which 

t is to the prejudice of good order 

'or public safely, or (b) which is calculated to mislead 
or hamper the movements or imperil the success of his 
Majesty's forces, or (c) which is likely to be interpreted 
as meaning that the person is performing or pretending 
to perform any duty or duties normally performed by 
persons appointed by constituted authority, himself not 
being appointed for the performance of that duty. 

The maximum punishment is (en years * rigorous 
imprisonment and fine. 

No person other than a military officer in uniform 
or a person in possession of a 
Regf pass issued by me (Col. Page, 

Curfew Oiders commanding officer) or under my 
authority is permitted to leave his 
or her house or compound or the house or compound 
* where he or she may be between the hour of 7 p.ra. and 
sunrise. During these prohibited hours no person other 
than those excepted above is permitted to use the streets 
or roads. Any person disobeying this order is liable 
to be arrested or if he evades or resists arrest is liable 
to be fired on. Persons requiring passes in cases of 
necessity such as child birth or serious illness should 
apply to the nearest military authority. 

The maximum punishment is three years' imprison, 
ment and fine. 

More Light on Peshawar 

Maulana Abdul Qadar Kasuri writes: 

News from Peshawar is very disquieting. There 
seems to be a veritable reigu of terror inaugurated in 
that city by the authorities with a view to overawing the 
people. Till the 6th of May people were practically 
not allowed to come out of their mohallas even during 
day, but I hear from the 7th greater freedom was given. 
Even then by 4 o'clock in the afternoon the bazars were 
compulsariiy closed and nobody was allowed to walk 
there at alb The citizens are being treated very badly, 
and it is said on very reliable authority that the 
English soldiers do not miss a chance of ill treating and 
humiliating respectable citizens and even women. Two 
Municipal Commissioners of high standing were beaten 
by the soldiers while interceding on behalf of a woman 
who was being roughly handled by a soldier. It is 
even said that innocent passers-by are prodded with 
, bayonets by the soldiers in, what the Government will 
no doubt call a spirit or frolic. The other troops con¬ 
sisting of Sikhs, Dogras, Musalmans etc. are also on 
duty but they are behaving in a decent manner and 
doing theft duty without giving any cause for annoyance 
or offence. I am also informed that the people of 
Pe&hawar are not in the least dismayed or cowed 
down by this Dyerism. 

The Government communique on the Peshawar 
incidents, no doubt in reply to my bulletin on the 
subject, is demonstrably false in many respects and 
gives a forecast of the findings of the official committee 
of which the Government has announced the appointment. I 
once again repeat that the crowd behaved in a most orderly 
manner throughout and that there was not the least 
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possible justification for running the armoured cars over 
^them in the manner in which it was done, despite the 
Government’s protestations to the contrary. Further the 
Government has alleged in its communique that the 
members of the Congress Committee were in treason¬ 
able correspondence with the Haji of Turangzai and 
that they have admitted i k in their bulletin. This is 
entirely false as I have seen the bulletin myself. What 
the bulletin says is; ‘We have heard that meetings 
were held at ( various places are mentioned ) and 
that the Haji of Turangzai uith one lakh of his men 
is ready to join the national movement By no 
stretch of imagination can this be construed to mean 
that the members of the Congress incited him or 
invited his help. The bulletin merely coftimuuicates 
what it had heard as a piece of news. Further during 
the search of Peshawar Congress office they have not 
been able to lay hands on anything in the way of 
proof of this wholly unfounded and false allegation. 
If the Peshawar Congressmen were accused of this 
why should the Government declare the Kohat 
Congress Committee also to be unlawful, especially as 
in that notification they do not allege any such 
connection of the Kohat Congress people with the 
Haji of Turangzai ? 

I aui giving here below a statement categorically 
denying some other Government allegations, issued by 
four responsible Congressmen of Kohat Congress 
Committee: namely Pir Shanshah, President, City 
Congress Committee, and member Provincial Congress 
Committee, Kohat, Sardar Gopai Singh, Vice-President, 
City Congress Committee, Kohat, M. Ghulam Mohd., 
Secretary City Congress Committee, Kohat and Jallali, 
member Provincial Congress Committee, Ji runs as 
follows; 

II It is with the deepest concern that we have read 
the leading article of the Tribune of the 7th instant, 
which is the result of false and baseless communiques 
issued by N. W. F. P. Goveromeu*. Having investigated 
the recent disturbances of Peshawar and its root causes, 
we deem ourselves dutybound to the Indian public to 
contradict and controvert the false propaganda, being 
done by the Frontier Government to prejudice the public 
against the Frontier Congress Committee and thus get 
an opportunity to follow its policy of ruthless repression, 
on which they have now embarked. We will take the 
Government charges one by one and try to meet them 
to our best ability. 

14 The first charge brought against the Frontier 
Congress workers is that they are propagating Com¬ 
munistic doctrines and principles and exploiting the local 
grievances. The Frontier Congress Committee being 
an affiliated organisation to the All-India Congress 
Committee has always followed the principles of the 
central body. The Congress embraces all sorts of 
people, capitalists, middlemen and labourers, and has 
never committed itself to any other doctrine but that 
of Complete Independence. On the other hand’the All- 
India Congress Committee has guaranteed the protection 
of all vested rights and interests under the Swaraj 
Government. In face of these facts, the Peshawar 
Congress could not and did not spread any special 
doctrine contrary to the Congress principles* It wa& 
simply a ruse to entangle the jagirdara ark} tnafidar* 


of this province and alienate their sympathies from the 
Congress and get them on the side of the Gove*nnwnt 
The allegation that the Congress or Naujawan volunteers 
wear red shirts which is the symbol of Bolshevism* 
utterly false and malicious statement. The Congress 
uniform is khaki, while the uniform of the Frontier 
Youth League is red, which has not been adopted 
as a symbol of Bolshevism. The Frontier Youth 
League is a different organisation front the Congress, 
though its principles are identical. So we submit 

that the Frontier Congress has never diverted 

from the rules and the principles of the central 
body. 

“ Now we come to the second and the most grievious 
charge levelled by the Government against the Frontier 
Congress. The Government alleges that the Frontier 
Congress Committee states in one of its bulletins, 
that ‘they were in correspondence- with the Haji of 
Turangzai who at their invitation was raising lashkar 
with the intention of entering the Peshawar district.’ 
This statement is utterly false and distorted to show 
that the Frontier Congress Committee and Naujawan 
Sabba are engaged in fomenting open rebellion by violent 
means against the Government. The Congress of 
Peshawar had been issuing bulletins from time to time 
to keep the people in touch with the true facts, thus 
controverting the propaganda of hirelings who wanted 
to poison the minds of the Muslims against the Congress 
and give to the movement a communal colour. The 
bulletins were issued to show to the Muslim population 
that their co-religionists elsewhere were as active in 
the struggle for freedom as they were expected to be. The 
Congress never diverted from the path of non-violence, 
nor did it ever ask the people to do so. We submit 
with all the force at our command that the said bulletins 
were issued to meet the false propaganda of those 
who wanted to impress upon the Peshawar Muslims 
that their co-religionists elsewhere were not taking 
part in freedom's struggle. The Frontier Congress 
Committee has always declared from every platform 
and press that the only way to freedom was by non¬ 
violent civil disobedience. It has never budged an 
inch from that path. We in the rapacity of the 
members of the Frontier Provincial Congress Committee 
challenge the Government communiques, and demand 
that an independent and impartial enquiry be held 
about the whole affair. The Frontier Province is 
inhabited by a most fanatic and inflamable people, and 
it is due to the Congress propaganda that the people 
have not taken violent means in hand. The so-called 
1 Peshawar riots 1 were the result of unprovoked attack 
made by machine guns, but the people ae a whole 
remained absolutely non-violent. The Government has 
not been true to itself by bringing in such false 
charges and prejudicing the Indian public and press 
against the Frontier Congress by issuing such false, 
misleading and malicious communiques. If they dare, 
let them appoint an independent enquiry committee 
consisting of non-officials of admitted integrity, honesty and 
impartiality. Wo lack those powers of advertisement 
which the^Government holds, but we are confident that 
the Indian prose would help us in meeting these false 
charges. We trust in God and in Him alone that 
our cause is true* our hearts pure and our minds 
serene. ?l 
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May 22, 1930 
Assaults on Women at Viramgam 

Last week we published a general outline of the 
chivalrous exploits of the representatives of 'law and order 1 
at Viramgam on page 184. We have received many 
depositions which authenticate all statements made in our 
report and several need honourable mention, but it is only 
possible to publish below a few samples of the accounts. 
The last three are from the women wffo were victimised: 

" Women came out after giving the men water 
and began to move out slowly. Then came dazzling 
lights of a motor car on them and about twenty 
mounted police rushed in and ran their horses among 
them beatiug them with lathis and saying, ‘Beat them, 
beat them/ One woman with a child was running, 
and in so doing she dropped the third. She cried 
out that her child had fallen down. At this time the 
mounted police were running their horses and were 
freely using lathis . I was at that time very near, 
so I ran to rescue the child and to hand the child 
over to her, but sh 3 in fright had run away. As T 
lifted up the child one mounted policeman gave me 
a lathi blow on my right hand . . . This child 

was about four months old/ T ‘ 

¥ * V- 

“ The men in the motorcar were shouting 

‘Beat (them), Beat (them)'. The police were 
shouting obscene abuses. They took me beating me 
(all along) from the railway gate. I wa9 given a 
thrust with the end of the bayonet near the gate. I 
ran from that place but the sowar ran his horse on 
me, I was beaten again with a stick. I was beaten 
on my right leg by both the stick and the bayonet. 

. . . The signs of the beating are still showing.” 

* a 

11 A strong blow was given to her leg with a 

stick. Mr. Gholap ordered cur beating. I know 
Mr. Gholap. The police used obscene language 
without restraint.” 

11 - * 

11 A horse( man) came rushing towards me. 
His k front) legs fell cn my outer garment which 
bear the marks of the hoof 4 ? of the horses. 

" I fell down on mjr back. I was theceby 
separated from, the other women. 

f< The policemen were standing near the city gate. 
Police sowars were taking rounds. 1 therefore 
passed through the policemen. One of these three 
gave a thrust with a stick on my back. 1 therefore 
rap. While passing the Excise station near the 
UmbdU a policeman rushed at me. He caught me 
by the side ?n his arms and threw me down. I fell 
down face downwards. He sat on my body and 
harrassed me physically a good deal. He also i-ore 
off tuy bodice on the bock and there are still 
signs of nail scratches on, the back and the left 
band. He caught hold of my right hand. Blood 
bas collected on it. 

11 Other women in the meanwhile came up and 
be got up and ran away/’ 

Almost all the accounts indicate Mr. Gholap I. C. S. 
as the Evil Genius of this affair. One wonders if the 
* beftvapborn service * does not include one who has 
escaped from the sulphurous fumes below. If that 
cadre had any honour left, Mr, Gholap has done his 
best to wipe out any vestige of it. It i9 time we 
do*b this ‘steel fr*me; fpr scpipdron, 


In the statement issued by the Director of Informs- * 
tion about ten days ago denying the police excesses at 
Viramgam, one of the weighty witnesses was this 
budding ‘Dyer of Viramgam/ It said, “Mr. Gholap, 

I. C S. was also present at every search at Viramgam 
and he bas nothing to report of any untoward incident/* 
Now that we have seen the horns and hoofs pf this 
official held in such great esteem by the Government, 
the public is provided with a norm by which to guage 
the veracity of statements issued bv that patron of false 
witnesses. We are expecting to hear that this two 
year old Civil Servant will bq, rewarded for bis heroism 
by a rapid promotion. J. C. K. 

Satyagraha in Tamil Nad 

The Secretary, Vedaranyam Satyagraha Camp writes: 

This is being dictated without any certainty that the 
police will permit completing this report. The polic 
cordon is surrounding the camp. And the certainty 
is that there will be a general round-up instantly of all 
important people in the camp. The following report is 
of the events that took place just half an hour ago. 

The hhajan party as usual left the camp at 6-30 
A. M. Earlier in the morning the camp leader had sent 
on a note to the sub-magistrate intimating the time 
when the hhajan party would start. In the street, the 
bhajan party, which was led by Sjt. Narayana Eao of 
Madura, was surrounded by a police cordon. The police 
and the volunteers waited fov an hour, when police 
reinforcements arrived. What followed was witnessed 
by the camp secretary who issues this report. The police 
bc,gan dragging the volunteers, and whoever resisted 
were treated to cruel beating. Sjt. Kulashekharan of 
Rangoon was dragged on his face and lost his 
clothes. Police sub-inspector, Mr. Vijayaraghavan, was 
seen to use his stick mercilessly on the naked and 
unresisting person o? Kulashekharan who was 
subsequently dragged unconscious to the shelter of a 
verandah nearby. When some one arked for a cup 
of water io be handed over fur the unconscious 
volunteer, the same sub-inspector was heard to shout, 
11 What, water ? Nothing of tho kind ! Clear off !*’ Every 
volunteer was pushed and dragged back into camp, the 
police having their fill of whippiog in the meanwhile. 
Even the Deputy Superintendent of Police, Mr. Pevaraja 
Mudaliar kept himself busy with his stick. At the 
entrance to the camp, the police violently thrust . every 
volunteer ir. and there being many of them, the volunteers 
were most violently treated. In the scuffle Sjt. Krishna- 
, machari of Madura lost consciousness for a while. His 
arms were violently twisted about and he is suffering from 
excruciating pain in 1 the arms and legs. At the entrance 
while the volunteers were being thrust in, the police 
freely used their tamarind whips. Tho only answers 
from the volunteers wnst heir cry of ‘ Vande MataramV 
Sjt. R. Shrcenivasan, a volunteer lame in the leg 
and who was not in the bhajan party but was quietly 
standing in front of the camp was violently thrown 
on th« ground and beaten* by sub-inspectcr Mr. 
Vijayaraghavan, and was later lifted and thrown into the 
camp, over the heads of the volunteers at the entrance 
to the camp. Mrs. Lakshmipati was arrested while 
4returning from her bath. She asked for a few minutes 
to dress, after which she was taken to the station. 
Before leaving the camp, she asked with a bright 
smile, ‘Are you not all envious of me, now? 


/ 
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Victory to the Satyagrahis I Be brave and carry on the 
fight!' The only other person arrest up till now is 
Sjt, Kulasbekharan of Rangoon who fainted hi the street. 

Later, Mrs. Lakshmipati* was tried by the Sub- 
Divisional Magistrate, aqd* sentenced to one year'g 
simple imprisonment. Sit. Annamalai Pillai was also 
arrested this morning. 

Since writing the above, the arrested volunteers 
took their trial. Sjt. Dhinokarau got a sentence of one 
year's rigorous imprisonment. Sjt. T. Krishnaswami 
and Sjt. P. K. Narayanan got six months' rigorous 
imprisonment, each. Sjt. Thanu, zaptain of the Agasti- 
ampalli camp, was sentenced 10 six months' simple 
imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 200 or six weeks’ 
simple imprisonment in default. Notices have also 
been served under Section 144 of the C. P. C M on eleven 
persons in the camp, including the camp leader. 

Satyagraha at Sylhet 

President District CongreBR Committee Sylhet sends 
the following report: 

On the afternoon of the 6th May, when the news 
of the arrest of Mahatmaji reached Sylhet, the volun¬ 
teers were out in the town to circulate the news as well 
as to declare hartal for the next day. Just after sunset 
the S. P. Mr. Beaumont with A. S. P. and two 
European Sergeants began roaming over the whole town 
in a motor car and indiscriminately beat fhe Volunteers 
and innocent passersby in various places, in course of 
which volunteers Pradyumna Gupta, Satyavrata 
Chaudhry, Amiya Das, Amiyansu Sengupta, Bijoy 
Laskar, and Sudhangsu Chakravarti were severely 
assaulted and then arrested. Volunteer Pradyumna 
Gupta has a very severe wounc on his face. 

, On the next day there was complete hartal in the 
town. From the morning the Gurkha Sepoys with lathi 
and gun in their hands marched over the whole town. 
At 4 o'clock in the afternoon, when the Satyagrahis 
were getting ready for a piocession before the office of 
the Congress League, two European Sergeants appeared 
there and began to shout jocosely, * Come out, come 
out, getting late, right turn, Quick march.' As soon 
as the procession came out, it was ordered to disperse, 
but the Satyagrahis in defiance of that order began to 
proceed. When the procession composed of 41 Satyagra¬ 
his reached near the Southeastern Corner of the D. C.'a 
office, it was found that hundreds of sepoys wuh bayo¬ 
net and gun under the guidance of tbrae or four Euro¬ 
pean military police officers blocked the traffic ou the 
road and as soon as the Satyagrahis came just in front 
of them, they were again ordered to disperse. But on 
their refusal to obey that order, the Europeau police 
officers and the Gurkhas fell upon them with their 
bayonets and lathi*. The Captain of fhe Satyagrahis 
ouce ordered the Satyagrahis to remain unmoved in 
their respective places The President of the League 
Babu Sibendra Chandra Biawaa was placed under arrest 
find removed aside. The European police officers and 
tb® Gurkhas then be^an to beat the Satyagrahis merci¬ 
lessly and indiscriminately with their lathis , bayonets, 
and buttend of the gun. But the Satyagrahis, true to 
their creed of nonviolence, remained unmoved in their' 
plnoes and fell down senseless after continuous and 
savage beating. Even after they fell on the ground 
lathis, bayonets, fists etc, were indiscriminately applied 


till th®y were half dead when the valiant soldiers left 
the place triumphantly. The leader of the procession 
Babu Dhirendra Nath Dasgupta, President of pidyasram, 
Syalhet, became completely unconscious and remained 
as such till the next noon when he regained a little 
consciousness. Satyagrahis Harendra Das Chaudhty 
and Hemanta Gupta are in precarious condition. After 
the occurance an ambulance car had to carry the Satya* 
grahis almost all of whom were besmeared with blood 
and had severe wounds on the head chest and back, to 
the Sangha Office Besides the President of the League 
Sjt.. Kripesh Datta, Sjt. Rajani Haidar and Haran 
Chaudhry were also arrested. 

_ J. C, K. 

Dharasana Satyagraha 

After the arrest of Sjt. Abbas Tyebji, Sarojini Devi 
assumed leadership of the camp and marched with the 
next party on the Depot. Within a few furlongs of 
their goal they were confronted by the police who 
stopped their advance. They stayed there for over 18 
hours before even water was avowed them. After a 
few hours the whole party was arrested and taken a 
few yards back and then released. 

Fresh batches have been formed and these have 
succeeded in getting to the pan 3 but the Depot is fenced 
with barbed wire and guarded by police. The 
Satyagrahis have surrounded the Depot. 

J. C. K. 

Successful Raid on Wadala 

On the evening of Saturday, 17th May, 300 
Satyagrahis marched out of Congress House and went 
in procession to Esplanade Maidan. They divided 
themselves into various groups according to a previously 
fixed plan and proceeded by train or tram to King's 
Circle where they camped for the night. 

Early this morning at about five a large number of 
regular and armed police came to Matunga and arrested 
the volunteers who had not already proceeded for the 
raid. The police had however again misssed fire. Two 
batches of Satyagrahis had already left the camp and 
they reached the salt ■pans without much difficulty. 
The police formed a cordon round these volunteers aud 
arrested them. Four volunteers managed to break through 
and succeeded \tX reaching the Congress House with the 
salt they bad raided. But more than the enterprise of the 
volunteers, it was the enthusiasm of the public that 
paralysed all the vigilant precautions of the police. 
More than 20,000 citizens participated in the raid. 
The area covered was so vnst that the police were 
completely defeated in their attempts to guard the pans. 
Men, women and boys of all ages, rank and position 
threw to the wind their lurking notions of respect for 
this Government and rushed through the police cordon 
and snatched away the salt. The police and particularly 
the excited sergeants cut a ridiculous figure trying to 
chase little boys or their more grown-up compeers who 
easily escaped with the salt they had taken a Way. The 
raiding operations were carried on till 10 o'clock by 
which time more than 500 maunds of salt have been 
removed . 

The volunteers suffered very badly at the hands of 
ihe police. Many of them were beaten with lathis or 
otherwise brutally assaulted. Evan the asilimblad 
public received those lathi attentions, Ope , * 
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was so severely beaten that he fainted and was removed 
to the hospital. About six others have received 
serious injuries. 

The number of volunteers arrested is 4J5 and they 
have all been kept in confinement in the Worli 
Cbowlsi The arrested volunteers were offered food 
at 2 p. m. A sample of the quality of food supplied 
has come to our bands and we find that the stuff is 
unfit for human consumption. (Fron>Congress bulletin) 

Supply of Khadi 

Sjt. R. A. Tarkbad from Bandra writes: 

'* From Damaun right up to Cape Comorin the 
whole of the western strip of India below the Ghauts 
cannot obtain cotton throughout the year at their own 
doors. To enable them to do so and for the matter 
of that in every other part of India, seeds of the 
perennial cotton plant called dev kapas should be 
obtained, and each individual possessing a small 
bit of land should sow these, along the hedge and 
cultivate say 3 or 4 plants. 

H These are perennial and grow to a height of 5 to 
6 feet in about as many years, and give a constant 
supply of beautiful long-stapled and strong cotton 
fibre. 

“ The cotton is readily separated from its seeds by 
the fingers, and slivers are easily made from the cotton 
to suit the requirements of each individual spinner. 

11 Whereas from the ordinary Indian cotton 10 to J 2s 
yam oniy can be spun on the ordinary charkha, the 
sanfe individual can easily spin 30s on the bame 
chatkha from the cotton of this perennial plant. 

" Any village child can procure the seeds, and if 
care is taken an ample supply of cotton will be 
available in every village of Southern Gujarat, Konkan 
and Malabar and everywhere else in one season, to 
last for the next 5 or G year:;.” 

Unauthorised Firing by an Excise Peon 

Sjt. A. V. Thakkar writes from Dohad: 

"When some volunteers were picketing on the 9th 
inst. the liquor shop at Jhalod in Paoch Mahals district 
an Excise Department peon Gulabsingh Abhefingh 
came for a drink at about 10 A. M. He went inside 
thq shop in spite of persuasion and came out in a 
drunken state, and threw brickbats at the volunteers. 
Not satisfied with this he went to the house 
of the Excise Inspector (who was* on leave) and 
whk.h was only 50 yards off, broke open his box 
of cartridges, put a largo number uf them in his 
pocket and brought out his gun. He fired two shots, 
but fortunately no one was hurt. The Police Sub- 
inspector, who was in town, came on the spot about 
an hour after the event to enquire. Gulabsingh has 
apt been arrested, though more than two days have 
paaaed since the $venf. The Assistant Collector aud 
Deputy Police Superintendent came to Jlaalod and 
inquired Into the affair." 

Self-Restraint v. Self-Indulgence 

The fourth edition is now ready. In this edition 
there have been added two more articles and the paper 
4$ of better quality. Price Re. 1. Packing and postage 
as. 

Copies cyi also be had from our Branch Office at 
Friace&fe Street, Bombay. 

Manager, Young India 


Weekly War News 

Gujarat 

Surat: Sjts. Natvarlal Vimavala and Chhaganlal 
Saraiya have been sentenced at Surat to 15 months' 
rigorous imprisonment under Section 117 of the I. P. C. 
The Gandiv , of which Sjt. Vimavala was the editor, 
has suspended publication owing to the official refusal 
to register a new declaration. Prohibition work ^inten¬ 
sifying in the district, and so is the production of 
Khadi and boycott of foreign cloth. More than 25,000 
palm trees have been cut down in the district. 
Resolutions to establish village law courts are decided 
upon in various important villages of the district. 
Four thousand people participated in the salt 
Satyagraba at Aat. Seven members of the Orpad 
Taluka Board and one member of the District Local 
Board have resigned. 

Broach : Some 300 women and volunteers collected 
salt at Dantroi on May 14th. Two cf the volunteers were 
deprived of their salt, while others brought about 3 
maunds. On May 16th six volunteers collected sat 
at Dantroi Sjt. Shantilal Kikabhai has been sentenced to 
4 months' imprisonment at Ankleshvar. On May 9th 
Salt officers attempted to spoil the salt at Vedacb, but 
the volunteers' strong cordon did not allow them to 
succeed. A volunteer was then made victim of police 
brutality, and blood came out of his legs and there 
was swelling. Salt was manufactured and sold at 
Broach on May 13th. 1,000 palm trees were cut down, 

Kheda: Sjt. Durlabhji P. Desai, District Deputy 
Collector of Kheda, has resigned his post in response 
to the nation’s call. At Umre^h on May 13th a police 
officer charged a peaceful crowd of people with 
lathi*, and consequently some were seriously 

injured and some fainted. Sjt. Kantilal Maneklal 

has been sentenced to one months' imprisonment. 
Sjt. Shantilal Nanalal Dave of Mehlol has been 
sentenced to 7 months’ rigorous "imprisonment. 

Sjts. Shantilal Dave of Dakor, t and Dr. Keshavlal 
Trivedi and Sarabhai Keshavlal Trivedi of Umreth 
were arrested. Sjts. Bhogilal Choksi of Mehmedahad, 
Hiralal Bhailal and Maganlal Motiram of Kheda have 
been gVer. Z months’ rigorous imprisonment and a fine 
of Rs. 25, in default two weeks more. Sjt. Rambhal 
Fakirblvai, a pleader, has been sentenced to one 
years' rigorous imprisonment and a fino of Rs. 500. 
Sjts. Hariprasad Kanthria and Sadarlal Joshi of Nadiad 
and Chimanlnl Dathoivala of Kheda have been 
sentenced to 6 months’ rigorous imprisonment. The 
1 Deshabandhu ’ and ‘Charotar’ Printing Presses have 
been closed, because ot the security demand. 

Panchm&hale : Resignations of about 50 village 
officers in the district have been declared tendered. 
The Bhils are freeing themselves from the drink habit. 
Swadeshi it; being propagated. Sjt. Amritlnl Thakkar lighted 
the bonfire of foreign cloth on May 11th at Dahod. 24 
villages have pledged themselves to abstain from liquor 
and to boycott foreign cloth. Contraband salt has been 
sold in Godbta, Dohad, Jhalod and in villages. 

Ahmedabad. Sjt. Morarji R* Desai, Personal 
Assistant to the Collector of Ahmedabad, have resigned 
his post at the call of the motherland. Prof. Rama' 
narayan Pathak, President of the Dholka Congress 
Committee, has been sentenced to six months’ imprison- 
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v Ji 2 tfa 6 About 55 volunteers, distributed in batches, 
; : f bod prone for valt Satyn^raha to Dholka, when at 

Bburkhi borae them were severely beaten and two 

of them remained unconscious for some time. Salt 
Sotyagraba was offered on a mass scale on May 
13 th in Rojka, Khasta, Kbadol and Haripma. 

Sjt. Shivanand, who was arrested at Wadhvan 

has been sentenced to 6 months' simple imprison' 
munt, Sjt. Venilal Buch, who succeeded him, has 
been arrested. Sjts. Hanumansinba and Krishnalal 

Vyaa ate being prosecuted at Viramgam, the allegation 
being of assaulting police. Sjt. Dvarkadas Jorabhai has 
resigned his seat in the North Daskroi Taluka Board. 
Sjts. Nathalal M. Shah and Vithaldas Maganlal are 
KtWteA at Ranpur. Picketing of foreign doth shops 
has been started at Ahmedabad from May I9th. Liquor 
booths of Thaltej and Naudej have been dosed down, 
and vigorous propaganda is being carried on in the 
district. 

Bombay —Shrimati Kamaladevi Chattopadhyaya, 
a distinguished social and political worker, was awarded 
nine months’ simple imprisonment under Sections 117 < 

of the I. P. C. and 47 of the Salt Act. Sjts. Jamnadas < 
Dwarkadas, Purushottamdas Trikamdas and B. N. 
Mehsheri were seutenced to five months’ rigorous < 

imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 200, in default 3 i 

months’ further imprisonment. Sjt. Labhashankar t 
Joshi, a volunteer, was given 6 months' rigorous. These s 
convictions are under Sections 117 of the I. P. C. aud 
4 7 of the Salt Act. j 

Two Congress volunteers were arrested oo May 16th r 
for selling Congress Bulletins, issued against the £ 
Magistrate’s prohibitory order. 104 volunteers started V 

for a raid on Shiroda on May 16th, when they were b 

arrested and released after a few hours. a 

Wadala Salt Works were raided on May 18th, and a 

about 500 mauuds of salt were removed by the 9< 

volunteers. About 300 of them were put under police r * 

custody. A fresh batch of 100 Satyagrahis raided ci 

the Wadala Salt Works on Monday. 70 of them were S 

arrested, and about a dozen volunteers received serious ai 

injuries. ai 


s, resolved not to import foreign cloth for three months. 

t Seven volunteers were arrested at Majdli and awarded 

3 months’ hard labour for bringing salt /tom Goa into 
Bntish territory. On May litb, contraband Z 

A n tl at 2 pfca per «■ a- op- bazar 

A huge bonfire of foreign clothes was made in 

Karvad on May 11th, 

D is reported that about 10,000 8M*d trees 

mu cutdowniathe80Utherntalukas * 
Maharashtra— Two batches of 75 each raided the 

salt depots at Shiroda on May 12th. The police 

arrested 90 volunteers on that day. The people, in 

spite of the arrests, boldly bought the salt. 400 maunds 

of salt were removed by the Satyagrahis. On Tuesday, 

158 arrests were effected, and 16 volunteers were 

injured in the course of the raid. Attemps at raiding 

by batches of volunteers continued, and several of 

them got injured. On May 15th more than 400 

volunteers attacked the Shiroda Works. 200 of them 

were arrested. 

The Civil Disobedience Committee of Maharashtra 
at a meeting at Vile Parle, appointed a sub* 
committee with powers to carry out Satyagaraha 
with regard to Forest Laws. The police searched the 
Civil Disobedience Camp at Pimprala in East 
Khandesh, and carried away nine boxes with a 
treasury box. A bonfire of foreign cloth was made 
at Alibag on May 13tb. 

Sjt. Govindiao Deshapande, President of Nasik 
District Congress Committee, was sentenced to 9 months’ 
rigorous imprisonment on May 12th. Sjt. Shankar Vithal 
Sapre of Dhulia Youth Leaugue was sentenced to one 
year’s rigorous imprisonment for inciting people to 
break forest Laws. Contraband salt was sold at Vife, 
aud Sjts. Gepal Vasudev Dev, Shankar Krishna Joahi 
and Mahadev Yashvant Brahmanalankar were respectively 
sentenced ;o one year’s, six months’ and three months’ 
rigorous imprisonment. Picketing of liquor shops is 
conducted by ladies in the Cantoonment at Poona- 
Sjt. Gopinathrao Patnis and Sjt. Vithal Krishna were 
arrested at Mabad under Sections 117 of the I. P. C. 
and 47 of the Salt Act. Sjt. Vithal Ramji Sindhe, a 


Sindh— Prof. Narayan Malkani, Sjt. K. K. Sidhva, 

Naraeinglal Dhanmal and Sjt. Lokaram Sharma 
were sentenced respectively to 12 months’, 9 months’, 
12 months’ and 18 months’ rigorous imprisonment at 
Karachi. On May 14th. Sjt. Ghanashyam ed'tor of the 
Hindu was sentenced to oqe year's imprisonment. 

Captain Dudari has resigned his military orticership 
as a protest against the police zulutn. He baa now 
joined Larkbana Satyagraha Camp. Mukhi Harikisandas. 
member of the Bombay Legislative Couocil, has tendered 
resignation of bis seat as a protest against Gandkijia 
unrest. 

KarnaUk- Sjts. Annalji Butalik Vasudev, Kulkarni, 
Ramu Palkar, Vipayak Kelkar, Purushottam Prabhu 
and J&nardan Nakerii ' were arrested at Belgaum in 
canaecUon with making of bonfires in spite of a 
prohibitory order. They were sentenced to 7\ months’ 
rigorous 'imprisonment under Section 143 of the 
f. JV C. Narayan Gawade, being a boy, was given 15 
^ ** l e sfut here, that people wearin g 
jwbg# f*p$ are prohibited entry in the fort as well gs 
The cloth merchants of Mangalore . have 


uon*Brahman leader, was sentenced to 6 months’ rigorous 
imprisonment under Section 117 of the I* P. C. 

Bengal and Assam —The Government of Bengal 
have declared Councils of Civil Disobedience of Midna* 
pur district, Tamiuk sub-divisions, Gbatal and Contai 
as unlawful associations. 

Arrests ok volunteers, numbering eighty, were effected 
at Calcutta on May 13 th. The police carried out 
searches of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee's 
premises. Sjt, Taraniknnta Hore, Secretary of the 
Jharia Youth League, was sentenced to one year’s simple 
imprisonment under Section 108 of the Cr* T\ C» 
Sjt, Shi vend rachandra Vishvas, President of the Silhet 
Civil Disobedience Committee was arrested on May 9th 
for violating Section 144. Sjt. Suren Sarkar and a down 
volunteers were arrested under similar charges at 
Soil on May 12th. Two students were arrested 
on May 11th at Calcutta for reading proscribed 
literature. Sjts. Nripen Mukharji and Panna al Mitra 
were arrested under the Bengal Ordinance. Dr. Tarapada 
Chatterji and two other Congress workers Were arrested 
at Madaripur on May 11th under the Bengal Ordinance. 
Three students, Sjts. Satlshchandra Sarkar, Santosh 
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Gaiaguli and Krlshnapada Chakravarti were arrested in 
Dacca oo May 12th under the Bengal Ordinance. 
Ten volunteers attempting to organise a public 
meeting in defiance of the police orders at 
Calcutta were arrested on May 12th. Sjt. Nilaranjan 
Roy was arrested at Barisal on May 11th. 
The Secretary and Assistant Secretary of tho 
Bara Bazar Congress Committee of Calcutta were 
sentenced to one year's rigorous imprisonment for 
printing leaflets asking the people to hold a meeting in 
defiance of the prohibitory order. Sjt. Kama! Datto, 
editor of Hindi Punch of Calcutta, was sentenced to 
2 years’ rigorous imprisonment on a charge of sedition. 
The police at Purulia searched Shilpa Ashram and 
Deshabandbu Press and seized copies of a proscribed 
book on May 12th. Twenty workers, including 
Sjt Jimutvaham Sen, President of the Purulia Congress 
Committee, have been served notices under Section 144 
forbidding them from entering Behnmundi. Ladies at 
Calcutta have started picketing of foreign cloth shops. 
The Assamiya , a vernacular weekly of Gauhatti, has 
suspended publication, the Assam Government having 
demanded security of Rs. 2,000. 

Sjt. Krishnadas, once a Secretary of Gandhiji, was 
sentenced at Tamluk to six months' rigorous imprison¬ 
ment for defying a prohibitory order under Section 144. 
Sjt Upendranarayan Neogy, ex-editor of Liberty, was 
bound over for one year with two sureties of Rs. 2,500 
each at Calcutta on May 13th. Sjt. Fulinvihari Dhar, 
printer of the same paper, has been sent to one year’s 
simple imprisonment. Three Marvadi Satyagrahis were 
sentenced to pay a line of Rs. 50, in default 2 months’ 
simple imprisonment for selling contraband salt in 
Calcutta. Raja Surendranarayam Roy, Sjt. Mahendra 
Malta and Sjt. Satishchandra Chakravarli were arrested 
at Calcutta on May 13th. 

Sjts. Tarakumar Mukharji and Shardaprasad, both of 
Ftirnea district, have tendered resignations of their 
respective posts of sub-inspector and bead-conslable as 
a protest against Gandhiji’s arrest. 

Sjts. VibhutimohaD Ghosh and Mohinimohan Mandii), 
prominent workers of Ghatal, were arrested ou May 
J3tb, The Congress premises were searched nn the 
same day. 

Sjt. Vf&jgopal Guharai, Secretary the Faxulpur 
Civil Disobedience Committee, was arrested on May !3ih 
under the Bengal Ordinance. Sjt. V, K. Chakra varti, 
editor of Advance of Calcutta, is asked to furnish 
two securities of Rs. 2,500 each on May 17th. 
Sji. Satishchandra Chakravarti and others were sentenced 
at Tamluk to 18 months’ rigorous imprisonment on 
May 17th. 70 volunteers were arrested at Tamiuk. 

Punjab —Dr. Kitchlu has been sentenced to 3 years 
rigorous imprisonment. Dr. Santram *Shetb f Sardar 
Tejftainba and Sheikh Hassam Din have been given 18 
months' rigorous imprisonment. Dr, Gcpichand Bb&rghva 
was sentenced at Lahore to one year's simple imprison¬ 
ment under Section 124 A. More them 400 persons have 
been Jailed in this province. 

Maulana Abdul Kadir Ka&uri, President of the 
Fuftab Congress Committee, and Pandit Santanam and 
two other leaders were arrested at Lahore on May 
IGfih under Sections 341 and .109. Pandit Biharilal 
Divan, editor of Young Comrade was arrested at 
Fetd^r Section J24 A* Sjts? Belkrfehna, Dnrga 


Das and Lekharaj, Congress workers of Pattoki, 
were arrested under Section 108 of the Cr, P, C. 
16 volunteers were arrested at Rawalpindi in 
connection with picketing liquor dens. The police 
carried out x search of the Congress office there. 
Five more arrests are reported in Ludhiana in 
connection with the picketing of foreign cloth shops. 
Pandit Ramapalslnha, Secretary of the Rohtak 
Congress Committee, was arrested under Section 124 A- 
Volunteers are picketing liquor shops, and the police 
are reportpd to have given them beating. 

Dr Sohanlal Kapur was arrested on. May 13th 
under Section 108. Maulvi Abdul Gani and Swami 
Vishvanaoda were arrested under Section 108 of the 
Cr. P. C. at Ludhiana. Sjt. Nur-ul-Din, President of 
the Lyalpur Congress Committee, was arrested under 
Section 124 A. Four Congress workers were arrested at 
Multan in connection with the Peshawar Day under 
Section 341 of the I. P. C. Four persons are under 
trial at Mianwali. They are accused under Section 108 
of the Cr. P. C. 

* Salt law wa9 brokeu in Simla by 3 volunteers on 
May 12th. Salt was manufactured from the material 
the volunteers had brought with them. The sale of 
centraband salt is going on vigorously at Lahore, 
Mrs. Santaranrj, Kumari Lajjavati and Mrs. Zutsbi are 
taking leading part. 

The Amritsar Importers' Association has cabled to 
various foreign chambers against shipment of foreign 
cloth. 

Merchants of Ambala district, dealing in foreign 
cloth, have pledged not to sell foreign cloth for one 
year. 

Delhi—Six congress volunteers have been parading 
the town every day in defiance of Section H4 of the 
Cr. P. C Two batches of five were sentenced to six 
months’ hard labour. A meeting of ladies was held in 
the town in defiance of the prohibitory order. The police 
appeared with lathis , but no untoward incident took 
place. Delhi merchants have, in conjunction with the 
Congress Committee, committed themselves to tie 
suspension of foreign cloth dealing. La';a Hanumantshal 
and hi:: r.on Sjt. K. D. Sbarma were arrested on May 
19th. A warrant has been issued against Sjt. J. N. 
Shahni, editor of Hindustan Times . 

Ajmer —Ladies picketed foreign cloth shops at 
Beawar on May 14th, Merchants have agreed to desist 
from importing foreign cloth for 5 ■!> months, 

C. P- —Sjt. Bhagvandin was arrested on May 17th 
at Nagpur under Section 124A. Sjt. R. M. Pandse of 
Akola was arrested under Section 117 of the Cr. P. C. 
Sjt. Vishuudayal Bhargav has been sentenced to one 
year’s rigorous imprisonment. Sjts. Khandekar, Narsingdas 
Agravah Shukla, Badripada, and Lakshmansinha have 
been arrested at Jabalpur under Section 124A.I 

Shftth Govinddas, Pandit Dwark^prasad Misbra, 
Sjts. Makhanlal Chaturvedi and Ravishankar Shukla 
have been sentenced to 2 years' rigorous imprisonment 
at Jabalpur under Sections 124 A and 120 B of the 
I. P. C. Sjt. Abdul Majid Khan i9 uader trial for au 
offence under Section 117 of the I. P. C. and 23 (S) of 
the Forest Law. 

The C. P. Government have dissolved the District 
Cornell of Betut for the latter’s participation iQ 
national activities 
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IIJ, f. Province—-The Working Committee of 
the Indian National Congress has aske4 the Peshawar 
Congress Committee to- function in spite of the 
Government notification a 

SJt. Vithalbhai Patfel, Chairman of the Congress 
Inquiry Committee, conduct his enquiry from 
Ravalpindi from May 27th. He has invited the Chief 
Commissioner to co-operate with him iu his enquiry. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya has been refused 
entry in Peehawar, though his was a mission of mercy. 

Six prominent Congress workers of Kohat were 
arrested >on May i 12th. The editor of the Frontier 
Advocate was arrested under Section 108 of the Cr. P. C. 
at Peshawar. 

U. P-—Sjt. Madhav Shukla, a well known Hindi 
poet, has been arrested for a speech he delivered in 
Gaztpur. Babu Shambhunatb has been arrested at 
Sftapur. Mr. Hasan Imam addressed a mass meeting 
of Lucknow citizens on Sth, and exhorted the audience 
to use only Swadeshi goods. A Swadeshi League was 
established. 

Mr. Rusuf Imam, Bar-aHaw, was arrested on 
9th at Mirzapur. Babu Mahadev Prasad Sheth, editor of 
Mctvoala and Pandit Hanumanprasad were also arrested. 
They were sentenced to six months' simple imprisonment 
under the Salt Act. 

Sachchidanand was sentenced at Rae Bareli to one 
year’s rigorous imprisonment. His crime was of asking 
the students of the Government Schools to observe 
hartal on the arrest of Gandhiji. 

The Aj of Benare3 has suspended publication and 
has refused to deposit two securities of Rs. 2,000 each. 
Sboth Ramgopal of Kirthal, a big Zamindar, was sen¬ 
tenced to six months' rigorous imprisonment and a fine 
of Rfl. 500 for breach of Salt Laws. Picketing of 
foreign cloth shops at Benares is launched. 

Swami Balkrishnaoand, a Congress propagandist, 
was arrested at Dharamshala on May 14th. Sjt. Refi 
Ahmed Kidwai has been served with a notice under 
Section 144 of the Cr. P. C. at Rae Bareili, wihch he 
proposes to defy. 

Sjt, Hridayn^th Kunzru, a prominent Liberal, has 
resigned his seat in the Assembly. 

Sjt. P. Shivachaianlal, llifiz Usman, Sjt. Harcharan 
Singh, Sjt. Bhagwatprasad, Sjt. I3adri Datt and Swami 
Shlvanand were arrested under Section 108 of the 
Cr. P. C. at Aligadh. At Cawnpore Babu Narayan 
prased Nioam has resigued the membership of the 
U. P. Legislative Council as a protest against the 
repressive policy- Vt Etavah, Sjt. Shivanarain lias 
been sentenced under two charges under the Salt Law to 
sis; months' rigorous imprisonment, Sjt. Madansinba has 
been sentenced to six months' rigorous imprisonment for 
the same offence The existing stock of foreign cloth of 
almost all important shops at Etavah has been sealed. 

Madras —Shrimati Rukmini Lakshmipati, a 
prominent woman worker of the province, has been 
sentenced at Vedaranyam to one year’s simple 
imprisonment under Section 117 of the I. P. .C. 
Sjt. Subrahraamam, leader of Vedaranyam camp, has been 
septaneed to one year's rigorous imprisonment. The 
police have practically interned the volunteers inside this 
camp by forming a cordon round it. Volunteers have, 
however, brought salt when the police werp found to 
be asleep. At Vedaranyam four Sutyagrahis were arrested, 
99 Way 12th t Seyen Satyaprahis have beep seqteq^etf 


to six months’ rigorous impri^oomeot. Sjt P. S. PiU*» 
was sentenced to one year's rigorous imprisonment under 
sections 171 of theCr. P. C. and 74 of the Salt Act. 

Sjts. Gopalkrishna and Venkatappaiya have been 
sentenced to 6 months’ imprisonment at Coconada. Sjts. 
Thanu and Venkat Raman have been awarded 7i months’ 
imprisonment at Madras on May 16th. Salt Satyagraha 
was offered at Tanjore, when the police seized 
pots and salt. 

Six Satyagraha leaders, including Swami Tatva- 
nand, were sentenced at Masalipatfam to nine monthf * 
rigorous imprisonment. Sjt. D, V. Subbarao was 
sentenced to six months 1 simple imprisonment for 
defying Section 144 at Madras. Sjt. Unnava Lakshmi- 
narayan and Punniah Shastri were sentenced to one 
year's rigorous imprisonment at Gantur under Sections 
74 of the Salt Act and 117 and 145 of the I. P. C. 
Three Satyagrahis were sentenced to one year’s 
rigorous imprisonment under Section 108* Two others 
were given 18 months’ rigorous imprisonment for 
a breach of salt laws. They are from Bezwada* 
Sjt. Kelappan Nair, President of the Kerala Congress 
Committee and five other Kerala workers were sentenced 
to 9 months ’ rigorous imprisonment under Sections 145 
of the I. P. C. and 74 of the Salt Act. The police 
raided the Satyagraha Ashram of Madras and took 
away copies of proscribed Telugu songs. 

Sjt. Jamadajni Naikar of Valjapet Congress 
Committee was sentenced to one year's rigorous 
imprisonment for breach of salt laws. 

Sjt. S. Ganeshan of the Current Thought press has 
been asked to deposit a security ot Rs. 1,000. The 
Swadeshmilram has been ordered to deposit two 
securities of Rs. 2,500 each. The Andhra Patrika and 
the Swarajya have been served notices in connection 
with fresh declarations. The Tamil Nad has been asked 
to furnish a security of Rs 2,000. The Satyagrahi has 
Suspended publication. A security of Rs 2,000 was 
demanded from it. The Krishna Patrika of Masalipa, 
tarn has been asked to deposit a security of Rs 1,000 
under the Press Ordinance. 
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Dharasana Letter 

The battle of Dharasana c-ar. show to the world 
how far a civilised western Government ruling over 
another civilised eastern nation can go to show ik 
inhuman side. There at Dharasana were two oar ties 
arrayed against one another. One of them was peace¬ 
ful, non-violent and without arm'?, pledged not to raise 
a. finger in retaliation to any sort of provocation 
from the other side. They believed (heir cau^e to be 
sacred. They bore no malice, no hatred, no illwiil 
to the oppressors. They only warded to destroy the 
system which worked behind all the oppression and 
butchery. And this they still want to do. The other 
party was bent upon maintaining their inhuman system 
of keeping a v/hrde nation in slavery and starvation. 
They wanted to terrorise the whole nation acd to 
achieve that end were prepared to utilise all means 
of destruction they could command. 

On the 21 st of May — a day which will be 
remembered in the history of India for ad lime to 
rornc, the day on which man’s suffering power whs 
pat to severe test, the day on which violent sustained 
a defeat from non-violence since h did not result in 
counter violence, the day on which a new experiment 
in the science of war was tried a non-vioRntarmj oF 
determined volunteers clad in Khaidar marched m to 
Dharasana Salt Depart. They knew what was in "'ore 
for them. They were prepared for the worst. Their 
leader, Imam Salieb, an old comrade of Mahaima 
Gandhi and a devoted Muslim, was filled with religious 
enthusiasm. His colleagues., the youthful Mamlal 
Gandhi. Narhari Parikh and Pyarelaljl, were radiant with 
faith of nan-violence getting victorious over violence. As 
soon as the volauteers appeared on the frM and 
ttpebed the Salt Depot, barricaded by bathed wire fences 
Stud guarded by police pickets stationed both inside and 
outside being armed with thick lathis , they were ordered 
m halh But there was no halting. The biave army 
wsu rushing forward to court saver- bcauag or 
even death. 

Immediately the police charged them with lathis. 
V#luti4eer after volunteer was falling down on the ground 
.aPfit bravely withstanding a few lathi blows. The 
were busy giving orders 4 beat them, beat them, 
They also took part in the general lathi 
qhlU(g4* The whole field presented a horrible sight. 
People At 3 distance distinctly heard the Iflthi blow*, 


In a short half hour more than three hundred 
received injuries. Within the next hour the 
number of wounded could be counted by the hundreds. 
The Red-Cross vounteers were too few to cope with the 
removing of the wounded and the disabled. They had 
to be carried along the narrow banks of the salt pans 
filled with water on both the sides. There wa>s a moat 
surrounding the dipot. The stretcher-bearer*! had to 
wade through it and there was not a sufficient 
number of stretchers. The wounded had therefore 
to be lifted on the hack of volunteers. The 

wounded were placed in the open field near the 
moat in spite of the blazing heat. Doctors (rave them 
immediate treatment and then they bad to wait abettit 
two hours before they could be removed to our camp 
hospital. The village women with tears in theif eyes 
wore tending the wounded. In a very short thne the 
vast area outside the moat presented the appearance 
of a war hospital. No shrieking, no sighing was heard 
from the volunteers. They were patiently bearing what 
they had gladly invited. Soon after Manilal Gandhi 
was declared arrested. Immediately afterwards an 
enthusiastic officer gave him some lathi blows on the 
back. Nruharibnai went to the larger batch of volunteers 
to lead them further. He received blows very 
systematically, first on his feet, then on his back, then 
on hie hands. Finally the finishing touch was given 
un lv.s hahi head which was immediately coloured 
with puiv red biooJ. TJe iel’ down. Hits faithful 
voiuuieeis had tried to sutround him in order to savo 
him from the lathis. 

The other two of the War Council were arrested 
juit after reaching the battlefield. Old Imam Sahab 
and young Pyardal had not the good luck of receiving 
the latni blows. On their side of the field lathis alone 
were nor considered sufficient. A horseman charged the 
volunteers. Sbrimati Sarcjiui Devi, tha beloved Night¬ 
ingale of the nation and the General of the Volunteers’ 
Corps, was flying here and there inspecting and inspiring 
the men. She had not entered the battle but she was 
anxiously watching the affray. When the lathi charges 
were too severe to stand against and \vhen hundreds 
'had received the blows ihe less valiant began to 
retreat. They were driven back to some distance 
from the Depot. Sarojini Devi could not bear this 
sight- Her valiant soul could no longer be kept in 
restraint. She immediately went to the squadron of 
volunteer? and was about to exhort her soldiers vvh e a 
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she was arrested. While departing she told her soldiers 
not to flinch but to fight non violentjy. 

But the volunteers were utterly exhausted. They 
could not summon up energy enough to force their way 
to the depot once mqi'e. They eat down, and waited 
on the field till evening, 

The Satyagrab^ Jldmp presented the appearance of 
ft big hospital. The wounded could be seen every¬ 
where. Some had bandages tied round their heads, 
some round their hands, some round their chests, some 
round their legs and feet. These bandages -were the 
only rewards that the Satyagiahi volunteer could desire. 
They were ample certificates for their superhuman 
bravery and non-violence. 

In the evening most of the volunteers on the field 
were driven back by the police to the camp. At night 
Borne eighty volunteers were declared arrested but 
after taking them some distance from the camp 

were released. 

The raid was not to bo taken that day. Such of 
the volunteers as could not bear such suffering were 
given permission to withdraw. The camp was to be 
re-organised. But who could tell what was to happen 
within the next three hours? 

At ten o'clock rumour wont abroad that the police 
had come to get the camp evacuated. Soon about 
fifty policemen with lathis and hundred Sikh military 
sepoys came on the scene. The officers declared the 
place, the meeting ground for members of an 
uulawfu! assembly anil gave fifteen minutes 1 time to 
vacate it. 

The volunteers at once were gathered in the com¬ 
pound by a bugle's call. Those who dared not stand 
the coming ordeal were requested to leave the camp 
Immediately, Some did to. About two hundred remained 
seated reciting prayers. Exactly at twenty minutes past 
ten the police began the charge. The lathis began to 
descend on living human bodies. The scene on the 
previous day was re-enacied with the only difference 
that the volunteers were sitting still. They refused 
to budge. The police began to drag them. Some volun¬ 
teers who had been wounded had also been sitting 
there. They ton were not spared. A national flag 
Wft9 snatched away from the hands of a boy. Another 
wai torn off from a pole. All the whilu noue uttered 
a tingle word of complaint. The volunteers were 
dragged out of the compound, lifted bodily and thrown 
like sand bags into the thorny hedges. It took them 
an hour to clear the compound of the volunteers. But 
forty two could not be removed even by these brutal 
methods. The officials resorted to thoir usual trick, 
declared them arrested and after half an hour left 
them outside the village of untadi unmolested. About 
twenty of the number returned to the camp while 
the others were asked 10 go to their respective 
places of w^rk. Narhatibhai, Miss Mauibehn and 
some others were left undisturbed. 

The camp was now reduced to a small number* 
Everywhere there was silence and quiet. 

In the evening a police official came to the camp 
and searched the papers. Next morning the District 
Magistrate came and threatened to demolish the camp In 
case we did not evacuate the place and ceased to bring 
wore volunteer?, Narhuribhai plainly told him: "We 


are not going to vacate the camp, neither shall we cease 
bringing in more volunteers if such be prepared to 
come here.” 

The officer returned in the afternoon of the 
23rd and looked into with great care, aJl the papers 
of the inmates of the camp. Some twenty policemen 
surrounded us. We were going on with our 

own work. As it was hot wo gave our police 

brethren a drink of cold fresh water. On the morning 
of the 21st and 22nd, we had given them our 

blood as patiently and quietly. When the police 

came to drive U9 out of our place on the 22nd morning 
they helped themselves to some fruits from our larder 
which we had stocked for our wounded soldiers. If 
they had only asked us we should have given them 
the fruits gladly. 

But that is by the way. When the search was 
over the officer told Narbaribhai at 3-30 P. M. that 
be was under arrest. His luck wa6 enviable. He got 
both blows and jail. He immediately got ready 

to go. Plis soldiers bowed before him. He took them 
into his embrace and blessed them. We all immediately 
sat down and sang Gandhiji's beloved song ‘ Vaishnav 
Jan. We had suug the same song when the fifteen 
hundred and seventy had inarched to Dharasana two 
days before. At that time also Jmam Saheb’s prayer to 
God was inspiring, coming as it did from the depth of his 
nature and from a devout heart. He had said, tears choking 
his throat, “ Oh God, we are all weaklings. Do not 
put us to hard test. We have plunged in thus war in 
Thy name. Thou art our last resort, whether Thou 
destroyest us or savest us. Let our faith in thee be 
constant. Father, Lord, we have been tried too much. 
Tho limit has come. It is unbearable. Test us no 
more. Lend us thy kind hand. We are weak, Give 
us the strength, always to utter Thy name even 
when our spirit should be leaving our body." 

Narharibhai was taken away, we who remain behind 
have stuck to his decision to carry on the good fight 
till we are alive and outside the prison. Dharasana is 
Gandhiji’s legacy to the nation. Tho Working Committee 
of the Congress has decided to make it an all-India 
question. Since the time of white domination, Gujarat 
had never witnessed such a sight. The very idea of a 
war had been foreign to her. And this sort of non¬ 
violent war is unprecedented in her history, perhaps hi 
all history. Such belabouring on one side and such silent 
suffering on the other, what a contrast it presented I 
Utterly inhuman treatment on one side and perfectly 
human behaviour on the part of the other! 

And this is the Governmanl of India, red in all its 
tooth and claw. It can str ke its lathi on harmless 
unarmed citizens. On the 21st, they beat some 700 
volunteers out of whom 320 were admitted to the 
hospital. On the 22nd they beat more than 150 men* 20 
being sent to hospital. One brave volunteer, Sjt. Bhailal 
Dajibha! Patel of Palaj, was beaten to death. After being 
beaten with lathis , he was k*ckcd below the abdomen 
and immediately after being removed to the hospital, be 
died, died without a groan. Such isthe murderous nature 
of this Government. It is founded wholly on falsehood 
and violence. And it poses as the custodian ofpeace 
and law. The poor policemen have been entirely misguided. 
The Sikh military sepoys who accompanied the officials 
OVi the 22nd on their mission of djspersng the 1 pnlftfrfty 
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assembly' contained some grains of kind feeling within 
their breasts. Some of them did actually shed tears 
when the volunteers were beaten and dragged. 


Satyagrahis did not succeed in bringing salt from 
their salt b®P s - They were beaten, wounded, abused. 
They sustained a partial defeat in so far as some of 
them gave way before the furious lathi charge. But 
those who suffered the blows, did so quite joyfully. 
Gujarat has been regarded as a province of non- 
militaristic commercial people. But Gujarat has proved 
that her brave sons can endure untold miseries and yet 
stick to their noble resolve. Herein lies their success. 
They have unmasked to the whole world the real 
demoniacal nature of this Government behind all its 
meshes of laws and system. They have compelled the 
Government to use brute force against a non-violeDt 
army and thus own its defeat and inability to rule 
India by civilised methods. They have shown that the 
Government is not founded on the love and consent of 
the people but that it rules the people against their 
will, keeping them down by sheer physical force. They 
can only rule India so long as the people are not 
strong and determined enough to undergo all possible 
suffering unflinchingly in order to overthrow this 
Government. Dharasaua has given us a lesson. Who will 
say that the Satyagrahis are? defeated? Defeated they are 
not. They have offered their noble sacrifice, they have 
withstood like staluec of wood against the assaults of the 
police and yet they have not raised their little finger 
in retaliation. Can any sane man believe the charge 
of violence hurled by this Government agaicst Satya- 
grabis ? They have offered Don-violenco against 
violence, love against hatred, humanity against 
inhumanity. Their sacrifice has stirred the feelings of 
the nation to the depths of its heart. The nation has 
received a rude shock. We hope iheir suffering will 
bring about the change of heart in the oppressor. 
May God give them the strength lo overthrow die 
wickftd oppression. 


Dbar alarm 
24-6-MO 


D. 1 C- M 


Lfrter 

On the 23th, Sjt. Ambalal Pate! to whom the 
responsibility of the camp was entrusted and 
Dr. Tribbuvandas were arrested in the morning at 3 
A. M. The police do not leave the camp unmolested. 
They often visit it during the day. Today they issued 
orders under the ? Land Revenue Code to vacate 
the camp by 3 P. M. The 23 Satyagrahis have 
derided to stay on. 


They were dragged and lifted out of the camp 
premises. All the structures were pullet] down. They 
sat in front of the gate, in compact chains whence 
they were again dragged out. (6 I\ M.) 

JW-5- f 30 


Shrimati Sarojini Naidu has been awarded nine 
mouths 1 simple imprisonment. Sjt. Imam Saheb has been 
given six months' simple imprisonment, Sjt 9 . Manilal 
Gandhi and Pyarelal have been sent to a term of one 
year’s rigorous imprisonment. Sjts. Jhaverbhai Shankar- 
bhal Patel, Mohaulal Mirchandani and Kirtilal Bhansali 
have beea sentenced to 6 months 1 rigorous imprison- 
EBtftt. 


Speedy Justice! 

Secretary A. I. S. A. Delhi province writes from 
Meerut: 

Shri Gandhi Ashram, Meerut is a charitable associa¬ 
tion under the Charitable Society Act xxl of 1860. 
One of its activities is the revival of cloth cottage 
industry. It has therefore established under the 
patronage of the All India Spinners * Association, 
centres of production aud distribution of hand-spun and 
handwoven cloth, ( Khaddar ) throughout the provinces 
of U. P. and Delhi. It employs for this purpose 

hundreds of youngmen to organise this philanthropic 
activity. Il has a centre of production in Nagina, 
Dist, Bijnor. The youngman in charge was fired with 
a zeal for civil disobedience. He naturally left the 

service of the Ashram and joined the army of civil 
resisters. He went to Bijnor, became the president of 
the 'Dist. Congress Committee there, broke the 

salt law aud was sentenced to undergo one year’s 
rigorous imprisonment and pay a fine of one hundred 
rupees. As usual with the civil resisters he refused 
1 o pay the line. The authorities sent an attachment 
warrant to Nagina aud the police broke open 
the lock of the branch office of the Gandhi 

Ashram of which the gentleman connected had been in 
charge, took away some 70 lhans of hand spun and 
hand-woveu cloth. If the authorities had been faced 
with the problem of realising fine from an ex-Government 
servaDt who had joined the army of civil resisters, 
they would perhaps Have broken open the locks of the 
local treasury and realised the fine. Or was it because 
the oranch wr*s associated with Gandhiji’s revered name 
and a nation building activity chat the authorities 
thought of this happy and speedy way of administering 
justice ? The civil resister is out to break unjust, 
oppressive and immoral laws civilly. The officials 
retaliate by breaking all just, humane and moral laws, 
uncivilly. 

Another employee from the head office at Meerut 
left the service, for the more profitable and patriotic 
job of manufacturing salt. ID too as usual was sent 
to jail and fined. In order tu realise tne fine an attachment 
warrant was sent to the local shop agency of the Ashram 
The secretary was informed and he rushed to the scenes 
He told the police that the property did not belong to 
ihe gentleman in question. But the police would not 
listen. He then took the only course that was open 
to him. Ha and hie friends told the police that they 
were bound to guard the public property towards which 
Lhe widow and the orphan had contributed tbeir hard- 
earned coppers and that they and police could only loot 
ihe shop by trampling 1 on their broken bodies. A crowd 
had collected and f he secretary advised that only those 
need stay who were ready to get their bones broken. 
Immediately some two dozens of citizens ranged 
themselves and entered shop and gave the non-violent 
battle royal to the police. Thus nonplused the guardians 
of the public peace and public property retired with 
their morale in tact. 

The authorities at Bijnor have been informed by 
wire and letter that they had no right to break open the 
rooms of the Ashram and that they must return the 
cloth illegally attached but as yet no reply has been forth* 
coming. The authorities of the Ashram propose to 
take legal action.. 
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The Spirit of Dharasana 

(By Jairamdas Da u lath am) 

The brute in map has shown its claws at Dharasana. 
The truth of what the agents of British rule have 
dope there may never be allowed to reach outside 
India in its full nakedness. If and when it is, Kurope 
may hang its head in shame. Britain’s exploits at 
Dharasana are an eternal bio', on Western culture. 
The world's history has no parallel for them. What 
are the facts ? Unarmed volunteers pledged to non¬ 
violence, openly courting imprisonment by committing 
a technical breach of a law condemned by every shade 
of public opinion are savagely set upon as if they 
were a band of outlaws, armed to the teeth aud bent 
upon some midnight crime against man and God. No 
attempt is made to arrest them and then permit the law 
to take its course. Under the orders of a power drunk 
bureaucracy, the police take the law into their own 
bands. Lathis are flourished, heads are broken and 
three hundred peaceful Satyagrahis are made to 
shed blood, one of them, brave Bbailalbbai ci Palaj, 
succumbing to toe injuries. The police retire from the 
field victorious and the volunteers remove their wounded 
comrades to a hastily improvised hospital. Can any 
civilised country bo proud of the achievement ? 

The wonder is that all this is done iu the name of 
law and constitution. What Jaw aud constitution 
permits the heartless scenes ot insidious Lirorisation 
which have been enacted at Dharasana during the last 
week? In its ipsaue anxiety to coerce the rising nation 
ipto submission Jaw and constitution have been thrown 
to the winds. We are the the last m swear by 
the Salt Act, But the Government pretends to take its 
Stand Upon its provisions. We have been unable to 
trace anything in that Act *,auctioning the reign of. 
violence which the world has been witnessing in Guja¬ 
rat.. Section 41 of the Act makes it ‘incumbent on 
every village cfficei and on every officer of ihu depart¬ 
ments of Police, Customs, Opium, AhkarL, Roicks and 
Revenue to interpose for the purpose of prevemiug aud to 
prevent, by the use of all reasonable rneanp in his 
power, the commission of any offence punishable under 
this Act.’ The law does ugt authorise any officer to 
uae ‘all possible' means* He tray employ only 
reasonable means. And so brutal lathi charges on 
unarmed and unharming Satyagrahis are the ‘reasonable’ 
mean* approved by the Government for upholding the 
law. The formal breach of the law could have been 
prevented by the arrest of the voluutsers at the Untadf 
camp before the raid commenced. But that method 
not considered a ‘reasonable* one* Section 39 of 
the Act empower*, afay •olfrcvenoe-officer to ‘detain 
and search, and if ho thinks proper, arrest any person 
whom he has reason to believe be guilty of any 
offence punishable under this or any other law for 
the time being in relating to salt-rex enue, or in 
whose possession contraband salt is found.' Under 
this Section the Dharasana Satyagrahis could have been 
placed in custody after they had ‘raided' the salt depot, 


removed a few maunds of salt and thu9 committed an 
offence under the Act. But that would not have served 
the purpose of the Government. Its object is not 
simply to see tbi t breaches of the law are punished by 
law. Its aim is a subtler one. 

Let us not forget that a historic struggle is going 
on in this country between the forces of violence and 
those of non-violeuce. A pitched battle between them 
is being fought in Gujarat. At Dharasana the climax 
seems to have been reached. The Government wishes 
to crush the spirit of the people. Arrests have failed 
to do so. The method of starvation cannot be repeated 
without a very adverse reaction on public opinion. 
Insults, indecent tortures, stray assaults have all been 
without elfc-ct. So innocent, unarmed and unresisting 
Satyagrahis must be mowed down by lathis to teach the 
people a lesson. The body must be broken so that 
the mind may weaken. But India is doomed if its 
spirit quails before rifle or lathi. We know that 
Gujarat is aflame with indignation. It 9 man 

strength and its woman strength has yet to be 

fully mobilised. Its disciplined volunteers will 
throw up and obey new leaders from day to day. No 
province can respond to Mahatma Gandhi’s message 
of non-violent resistance as Gujarat will. Il will fight 
to the bitter end aod lead the nation to victory. The 
rest of the country ba3 lo catch the spirit of Dharasana. 
Within each province arc scattered smaller battlefields 
where the minions uf Government are terruiiiing the 
people into surrender by arrests, assaults and worse. 
Violence and non-violence are there ton at grips. The 
civil resistors and the masses must face the harshest 
forms of official violence as unflinchingly as did the 
intrepid heroes of Dhnrasana. There can be but one 
end to such a contest. No power on earth cau deny 
or delay freedom once the nation throws off lethargy 
and fear. Whatever future forms Satyagraha may lake 
from time to time in Gujarat or in other provinces the 
spirit of Dharasana must permeate the people. If it 
docs, and so soon as it does, the victory is won, 

The nation must, therefore, march on along the 
path our great leader has cut out for it. No mere 
words of hope whispered by a Viceroy into whosoever's 
ears must turn the people from their set purpose. 
Phrases aud promises may conciliate a few. Deeds 
alone can make the nation think of a half. Some 
tangible proof of sincerity of profession has lo precede 
talks that may lead to a truce. The immediate Rraot 
of the substance of Independence can alone be the 
irreducible minimum which will saiiBfy the country. 
The continuation of slavery under the euphimistic guise 
Gf 1 safe guards * is no solution of the troubles that face 
Britain in India. Let well meaning negotiators make no 
false move, lest disappointment await all. In the mean* 
while, the march to freedom must go on unchecked by 
the reign of terror at Dharasana or elsewhere aod 
uninfluenced by simple words of hope utterred by a 
Viceroy, or any other dignitary. 

Self-Restraint v. Self-Indulgence 

The fourth edition is now ready. In this edition 
there have been added two more articles and the paper 

is of better quality.. Price Re. L Racking and postage 
as. 2fc. 

Copies can aho be had from our Branch Office at 
Princess Street, Bombay. Manager, Young IfuN* 
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The Message of Dharasana 

(By J. C Kumarappa ) 

Before we can pass judgment on oar campaign it 
is well for us to be clear in our mind as to what was 
our goal, To the extent we approach that goal we 
succeed and the measure by which we fall short of it 
we fail, Dharasana raid was decided upon not to get 
the salt, which was only the means. Our expectation 
was that the Government would open fire on unarmed 
crowds. This we thought was savage enough. But the 
Government could not help its own nature and it has 
exceeded all expectation and has tortured our people 
CD a slow death which is far mere heinous than 
shooting down and the nature of the attack can be 
guaged by the fact that the shower of Jaihis continued 
to fall even on those who lay unconscious on the 
ground and that one volunteer has been done to death. 
The District Magistrate has to be complimented on 
personally supervising this savagery. This time the 
responsibility for this 1 Lynch Law 1 regime rests not 
with Ignorant police officers, nor with a quick tempered 
military officer, nor with civil service stripling like 
Mr. Gholap who romps with his new found power of 
office, but with seasoned men. It is shouldered by 
perbcns of no less a position than the Collector of 
S*rat and the Commissioner N. D. This is the serious¬ 
ness of the situation. Their decision was not made at 
a moment of heat but under cool deliberation after 
several day’s cogitation. Our primary object was to 
show to the world at large the fangs and claws of the 
Government in all its ugliness and ferocity. In this 
we have succeeded beyond measure. 

Tn the next place, we hoped that consequent on the 
attainment of the first objective wo should be able to 
lay one of the chief corner stones of Independent rudia 
At Dharasana and cement it with our blood. Lj this 
we have succeeded partially. One biother bar sealed 
it with his life. Nothing worth having ha^ ever b a e-i 
achieved without sacrifice of human life. Thus idra 
was found even amongst primitive people who carried 
it out literally by sacrificing a human body in a physical 
way. But outs is a spiritual and moral sacrifice wVrh 
does not cease with this mortal coil but j a nr: immortal 
sacrifice of patience and suffering worthy of the edifice 
we hope to erect for the service of humanity. Our 
material for this stupendous ta:;k was nut carefully 
chosen, hi many cases volunteers were merely raw 
recruits who had had no experience or framing fo fit 
them for their work. They had never wiluesred such 
brutality as was practised at Dharasana and naturally 
being human beings they were overawed at the fi-edish 
attack of the police. In spite of this handicap over 
700 faced this charge for an hour and a half and 
received the * Hallmark' on their bodies. By sending 
such untrained persons we failed in our organisation. 
Failures are but stepping stones to success. We learn 
more by our failures than by our success. This is a 
campaign the like of which has never been carried out 
in the history of the world. We have not the advantage 
rf past experience to draw upon. We have to formulate 
our rules and regulations as we meet the situation and 
draw our lessons from our own experience. Iu future 
we should send only such jjecruits as have received 
previous training. The men should be prepared not 
merely for gunshots but to be tortured even unto death. 


Our adversaries have on their side several yean 
of discipline and training which we can meet only by 
better moral discipline. Tn this respect again we have 
matter to be proud of. Although we had a heterogene¬ 
ous crowd, 700 of them stood the terrible blows with 
absolute non violence. This bravery and moral dis* 
cipline will scarcely be found anywhere outside a body of 
men who have devoted their lives as living sacrifices to 
a religious cause. We extend our hearty congratulations 
to our undaunted warriors and above all to the 
relatives of Bhailal the first to die at the hand of our 
adversary to "bear testimony to the immorality of a 
Government based on might. To these men we can 
say 1 Puma Swaraj is within you, 1 and that is bound 
to find iis way out to ennoble others about them. 

The saddest reflection of all is one that is not 
peculiar to Dharasana but has been a prominent feature 
of British domination. Throughout the ages the one 
great distinguishing quality of the Indian oudook on 
the world has been 1 universallsm ’ as opposed to the 
exclusive 1 nationalism ’ of China and Japan ancl the 
selfish 1 nationalism of all the Western countries, The 
Britishers mistake this larger outlook on humanity for 
a lack of 1 political sense.' This wider sympathy is seen 
also in the indigenous religion of India—'Hinduism.' 
The other nations have applied their narrow nationalism in 
interpreting the philosophy of the religions they followed. 
Even Cnpstianity was not spared. Jr was due to this 
universal fellow feeling that we had absorbed all 
invaders in the past and assimilated their civilisath 
Even the narrowness reflected in the caste system \ 
but a reaction against that comprehensive outlook. 
With a keen eye to business the Britishers have prostituted 
this great national quality which will still be one 
of India's contributions to humanity. Taking advantage 
of this our own people have been used to oppress us. 
The Government is run on Indian clerks and officials. 
The sepoys who were made the " cat's paw ” of at 
Dharasuua to do *he dirty work arc our own brethren. 
They are human beings and their hearts are not Hardened 
beyond redemption. They five amongst us and their 
dear ones are ours. We arc all related. We cannot 
affbtd to scv* them being utilised to torture their biolhren 
to death. We have to appeal to them. Jn cur propaganda 
v*e nave /sadly omitted to educate the military 

ancl the police force and mos. of our present difficulty 
arises out of this negligence. Wc cannot afford 
to ignore these. Wr; do not be! eve the economic 
problem has reduced them to mercenaries. <l Man does 
npt live by bread alone.” Because of the iron cliscip 
pi me they have been subjected to for years it is not 
possible to apporach them directly we have to get at 
their hearts through their tender part. Their families 
live amonjpit us and their friends are amongst us. We 
have to get at then individually through Ih^se channels. 
Without these sepoys a Dhaiasana would not have been 
possible. Let us leave no stone unturned in our attempt 
to convert nil Indians who are being used to oppress us. 
It should be easier to appeal to higher officials but for 
their avarice. The high salaries paid is parrly a bribe 
to alienate their loyalty from rheir own kith and kin. 
Let us win them owr by the force of love which is 
greater than any allurement * filthy lucre ’ can offer. 

Dharasana send9 i s many messages ol success and 
failure to all others all over India and invigorates those 
in Gujarat to greater sustained qffprt, 
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Notes 

The Martyr of Dharaaana 

All glory to our nameless heroes who patiently 
suffered lathi blows at Dharasana! Immortal glory to 
the martyr of Dharasaflfi, Bhailalbhai Daj'bhi Patel, 
who braved lathi blows and died a hero's death. Tie 
is clenthlefi 4 ' —it is weVwho are dead. By bis heroic 
martyrdom Bhailalbhai has ensured the repeal 
of the hated Salt Tax. There can be nn p^aee in the 
heft'd of any Indian until Ihii spiritual battle hallowed 
by Rhailnlhhai’ft inuccenf blood is cercluded ruucesji- 
fully and Swaraj L established in India. The greatest 
monument, touched with tenderness, love, heroism— 
the fcr*-atcst irionumsnL that India is capable of budding 
Shook! be erected to commemorate the heroic stand of 
this gu'Jelesfi peasant youth of Palaj, Dorsad Tduka. 

In a sense tec cannot perpetuate Dbailalbhai’s 
memory—his name is already imperishable. It remains 
now for us to rededicate ourselves to the task he left 
unfinished. May God enable us to make Dharasana a 
•acred battle ground where ultimately soul force 
conquers bruto force! Amen! H- T. M* 

Leavening of the Lump 

1 Vo|-iigandist? constantly aver that the secret of the 
success with which our present campaign for 
Independence ha n . met with lies in the desperate poverty 
Of the masses whose ignorance is being exploited by 
the Nationalist. Within the last few weeks most of the 
chambers of commerce and large business organisations 
have stated in unequivocal terms their support to 
pandhiji and the sincerity of their assertions was 
brought to the fore by the nicest last Sunday o f -Sheth 
Rarcbhodbhfii AmrUlfil along with about .‘>0 volunteers 
on bis way to Dharasana. Sheth Ranchhodlal is a 
mill owner of Ahmedalnd. This movement has not 
only spread wider than the wilder dreams bed numbers 
amongst its adherent, nV.h anti poor, savants, sages 
and the simple. Dm the Government canurt maliso it. 
'None so Mind as those that will net see.' 

Treatment of Sntyagrahi PrUonera 
Mr. ]. A. Spender say.-, : 

“Whatever privilege--. Mr. Gandhi is given 
should be given 10 the* ethers, and whatever 
respect is shown to him should be shown to them, 
unless they can b« proved to have led or tahou 
part in criminal violence. Comfortable elusion 
without dishonouring condition* for as long a period 
as may be necessary is the wisest course for the 
Government and the least provocative to Indian 
opinion." 

This is a wico statement. The grit laden food unfit 
{pt human consumption which has been given to 
crimmaU of $m lull tribes is now being rationed put 
men of avjjtoS* M tartiW’ 0n6 wonders if 
^ iailot will this food (or even a d*y. 

Whurt the prisoners protested against the 

t£ 4 atmant it was open to the Government to place all 
political prisoners on an even scale* The course they 
have adopted is to bring everybody to the lowest level. 
Although the satyagrabis were willing to this com¬ 
promise is it Mir that the Government should have treated 
them sc ? li was stated in the Assembly that the basis 
for clarification was the antecedents aud the previous 
standard of tin* prisoner. It would be hard to find any 
Among the Satynqrahi prisoner who was used to a diet 
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similar to the C class diet, and yet bulk of 
other places and all of them at Sabannati get t 
food only. Is there any vindictiveness in this ? Imprison- 
raeot for a Satyagrahi does not act as a deferent an 
cannot be a punishment as it is asked for b> lh® 
prisoner himself. Then the only explanation is that that 
it if. meant ro segregate them. If the Government 
wishes lo keep y'orsuns umhv: restraint, is if n°l 
that it should feed them ndcqin'ely ? 

If it is jvj* prepared in pram this reasonable heat 
ment whotc LuU would l: be if the Satyagrahis resort¬ 
ed to ihe ‘ Iri-di methods ’ and claimed what is due 
to them as n matter of justice? 

Gandhi Caps in Sholepur 
In the issue of ATsirn, 24th May 1930, a corres¬ 


pond ei r writes: 

" Persons dealt with under Martini Law arc given 
heavy corporal punishments. Shclh Molichand 
who went to visit his servant Mai la pa Dhan Sathi 
caw that liL body was excessively swollen. The 
people living in (be neighbourhood of the Fouzdari 
Chaulci are* not able to bear the terrible shrieks 
and cries of those who were being flogged. It 
is :i crime to walk on the public read with Khnddar 
r j jthc:- a;v (bandhi rap. Their ciotlw c » arc either 
forrudv taken on 1 or torn 1 About baU the population 
J 1 1 ■,' i'i;y, L- kiry up Bin bou.es, has left Sholapur, 
Some of the shops in the bazaar were broken into 
but their owners are not able, to trace the culprits 
nor does the poiux help them." 

The following is an extract from Sjl. Malji Naranii 
and Sjl VValchand HirnchnmVr. statement Hb-ied to 


the pte-s: 

“ A .lehoit * rdevem <• to ft contradiction m the 
Pcqcc ('omniunique that there has been no ban on 
Gandhi 'caps must bn made. It may be technically 
true in Ike sense that the. prohibition does cot find 
;i p ].v,‘ in the officially published Regulations but 
■ L iv;t? , nforced. There had been :i regular hunting 
ol ueaiers of Gandhi caps and fcliadi dress, and 
tlnr .'ould be testified. Fven now Khadi caps are 
not allowed io be worn." 

The following is an extract from the Poo it a Stai 
of Thirl May which account was endorsed by Major C. 
i? Tiirnpr fur Brigadier General Staff, Southern 


Command ; 

"They will today gibber about the insult to 
India by proclaiming marl sal law, by making Gandhi 
cai .c ( illegal, by giving salutary punishments lo those 
who defiantly disobeyed the orders of the constituted 
authority of the land. ’ t 

From the above three accounts the trader can y$fb 
tor i himself to what extent the jybjt* $wHb\ f*p 
been a red rag to ' Mp Build The isJUftflr 
authorities give the \ifi dfcect to tt» Director oi 
Information who denied this very charge in his 
statement regarding Sbolapur. 

An Official Anania* 

The Director of Information in his statement 
regarding Dharasana makes no mention of the havoc 
played 1-y the lathi charge but states "a number of 
wounds sustained by the volunteers were lacerations 
caused by their attempt td pull down the barbed wire. 
Suppression of important facts is as deplorable as giving 
false information as in the case of Gandhi caps. 
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The Indian Merchants chamber condemn this 
department and slate that they feel that a time has 
arrived when such misleading and misT.formed 
department should be put an end to. We have often 
remarked that Ihese sfatcmcnL of the JL I. area mere 
waste of printers’ ink and paper at public expense# 

J. C. K 

Exploitation hy the Back Door 

ft is reported that doth dealers in several places 
are passing off, a Swadeshi, cloth manufactured in 
mills in India which ^re as good as foreign mills either 
because the capital is largely subscribed by foreigners or 
because foreigners constitute ,i majority of directors. 
Let us have no hesitation m condemning such clo’h as 
foreign. Tf v „ e wen3 [ 0 treat it as Swadeshi, Lancashire 
has only lo sink iis caoital io coQV.ru^ling mills in India 
to maintain, uay !( etuate, its exploitation i>f our 
country. 1 bia game been tried by J;;pan iu China. 
When Japan found tha *he cheap labour and patriotic 
sentiment of China were militating against the extension 
of the Chinese market fc-i Japanese cloth, it set up 
numeious mills in China to compete with indigenous 
doth. The same thing has beeu done by Swedish 
capitalists With regard to match industry in India. It 
is understood that about one ihird of India’s need in 
line is satisfied by UoloiL-. edablLhul and 
contiulled in India by foreign capitai'-su-. To support 
such concerns as Swadeshi is 115 leave .he door cL-mally 
o^ieu for the exploitation of g-t laid by mcry foreign 
country. Ihc question of Lo om of Jen Ua matches 
or other goods ;s cot yr 1 'Man un bv the country. 
The piGgramrue is contmcd in due buyc ht cn'y of 
foreign doth. Mbls iu India Ituo- u i nn d civnroilc 1 by 
foreigners and produemg codon, woollen or silk cloili 
must, Ihciefore, be boycotted, 

Rationing of Cloth 

There is a great rush on all Khacidar shops. The 
demand has suddenly grown beyond all possibilities of 
supply. The mills ate producing huge quantities of low 
count white cloth which is passed off a9 Khaddar. Even 
foreign doth is being sold as Swadesbh We are afraid 
the present injudicious rush for Khaddar and Swadeshi 
doth will lead to reaction- People will discover that 
tfftttUh doth dealers and mill owners have fattened at 
the cost of the patriotic boycotter The nation must 
Ulhe precautions if its purpose is not to be defeated. All 
confirmed wearers of Khaddar muse tuialiy stop or 
ftubslautially reduce new purchases. They must some- 
tow pull ou with existing stocks of KhacLLr, The new 
customer-? must got their chance. Congress Commixes 
fctouid carry on such propaganda. Khaddar shop 
could re r nsfj fo sell to contirm^d Khad .larhof. The 
»aie of foreign as Swadeshi cloth can also be 
materially cheeked if consumers realise >hal f o v dieive 
boycott of foreign cloth it is rot necessary to replace 
ft entirely or even largely by Swadeshi cloth. (Lie 
to go iu for just sufficient Swadeshi cloth to last 
Home time, postponing further purchases lilt production 
increases* In J9J7-28 we io Lain usikI 1G yards of 
chytii per head. In 1930-31 wn should pull on with 8 
yftrd* per head. Short rations are the rule when wars 
artf being waged* Let us exercise a strict self-imposed 
tjaiiouihg Of cloth add much of tire present cheating and 
tttffatiOb of prices will disappear. J. D. 


fhe Weighted Scale 

(Bv. J. C. Kl I MAW AIT A ) 

As long as an agricultural community in the 
seif-suf/icing stage, where eacli farmer produces all that 
he needs, the question of markets for the pro kids 
does not arise. When agriculture reaches the 
commercial stage, where the farmer’s production is uoL 
for his own consumption but has to be sold and he 
lives on ihe proceeds of such sale, then marketing 
assumes a certain amount of importance but as yet the 
control of the market does not become the sole concern 
of the producer, who is in no danger of over-production 
but in ever present nightmare of under production 
leading to famines. 

On the other hand, the one and only problem that 
affects 1 he prosperity or adversity of a manufacturing 
nation, which ever lives in fear of over-producton, is 
ihe question of finding markets—markets to obtain raW 
materials for iis factories and markets for the disposal 
of its production. When both these markets are situated 
within the area controlled by one political organisa¬ 
tion there cau lie hardly any limit Lo the wealth of 
the nation. The United States of America finds itself 
more or .lex; in this happy condition. The agricultural 
tracts of the West and the South supply the f.v:io»'ies 
of the North mil the Last with raw maieriaL and the 
110 mi 11 i j?■ . with a high standard of living provide Tie 
aonsumuY, for the major pari of Ihe production of ibo 
factories* There are no artificial barrieia Lr the 
mo vomer. I of goods with 01 the count rv itself. Under 
such conditions it is possible for a ration to make a 
viriuo of necessity and remain outride world politics. 

Where siicu interred markets am nut available attempts 
arc- rr.adc by manufacturing countries to capture markets 
ouLside its political boundaries by advertising, which 
within certain limits, is perfectly legitimate as long as 
no deceit is practised, or to secure control of markets 
by diplomacy! or by war and conquest. The last two 
methods lead to whai may be called 1 modern 
cannibalism' which is euphemistically termed 
1 imperialism. ’ This is actually a refined form of 
cannibalism,-Hf there can be refinements in such practices* 
—as it means the sucking of the lifeblood of one nation by 
another. Indeed it is a most cruel form of cannibalism 
as in the primitive method the victim was mercifully 
put to death but in the modern form the victim is 
reduced to a mere moving skeleton which just exists. 
Wc have not to go tc ihe South Pacific Islands to 
meet such cannibal?. The latest tribe masquerades 
utider the high souuding name of ' The United Empire 
Parly \ who- to u c e the worth: of a ‘Most Honourble 1 
nobler, fi—ieek to apply 'die lancet where there is 
yet any blood to be drawn. 

Having obtained political control of a market they 
then proceed unload the r manufactured articles and 
to obtain an much they tan in raw materials. Qua 
of the many ways devised tc carry out their purpose 
is the manipulation of the ratio of exchange. In dealing 
with Interna'ionai Trade it L mod lawful to forget for 
a moment money economy and think in terms ot bar ei 
where goods exchange for goods and to remember that 
money is used ouly as a convenient measure iu uan- 
sacting business. When a merchant wli * buys iuvv 
materials weights his balances ho takes from the seller 
more produce than what is justly due to him. This, ua 
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short, is wbat is happening with our ratio at 1/6. The 
* Brilish buyer of raw materials places in his scale a 
weight of 1/6 instead of the smaller weight o 1/4 and 
the Indian producer has to deliver this excessive 
quantity while the purchasing power he gets in return 
remains only a rupe$/ The price of commodities, 
such as rice, cotton, wheat etc. are fixed in 

international markets' in terms of sterling. If 
the price of X maunds of wheal is £ 100 the Indian 
producer gets a purchasing power of Rs. 1,333 at the 
ratio of 1/6, while at 1/4 he would have been 

en itled to Rs, 1,500; the Indian producer ha9 to 
deliver I2l % more produce or in other words the 
foreign country needs to send \2l % less of goods in 
exchange. 

During the year 1927-28 India exported the 
following; 

Raw materials and unmanufactured goods to the value 


of 228 crores 

Principal items being 

Jute 31 

Cotton 48 

Rice 34 

Wheal & pulse 9 

Tea & coffee 35 

Hides etc. 18 

Oil seeds 27 

Lac, wool, rubber 15 

Metal ores 7 


224 crores 

Wholly or partly manufactured goods 91 crores 
Principal items being . 

Cotton good* 8 

)ute goods 54 


67 crores 

Total e\po:t in crores 1L. 319 

Wo may safety assume tha' iho tint item of 728 crores 
goes mostly to the agriculturist*. This mean?, whatever 
the exchange rate may be, the Indian producer bad 
delivered in the international market goods to the value 
of £171 millions. At \'6 begets the purchasing power 
of 228 crores of rupees and at 1/4 he would have got 
Rs. 25b 5 crore*. Thun he h done one of 28,5 crores 
of rupees in the purchasing power that should come 
to him, impoverishing him to that extent. Bulk of the 
second item, 9l ore res, also should go to Lb^ agriculturist 
for the raw materials used in the exnonod rianufactures. 
On a similar computation we find th3 tosi on exchange 
nn this 91 crores is 11.4 crores of which well over 
half would be borne by the ryots. Therefore the higher 
ratio imposes a burden of over 31 era res on the farmer 
over five time? the revenue from salt tax. This is 
practically an {.'.visible taxation used to subsidise foreign 
nvuMifactucerg, v.t the cost of the Indian ryots, even 
taking no lvte of thi balance of tho burden that falls 
on the manufacturers in India. 

It might or suggested iha; the advantage the country 
gets in being able to import manufactured articles 
cheaply would mitigate or compensate thi* loss. It 
cannot be too strongly emphasised that we are not 
governed with the country as a whole but we are 


vitally concerned with the incidence of the burden. If 
the loss on the export trade falls on the ryot and if the 
benefit of the import trade profits the well-to-do classes 
then the ultimate effect of the exchange ratio is to 
intensify the evils of maldistribution of wealth in the 
country. We are taxing the poor man for the benefit of 
the rich. This is one of the main charges levelled 


against the financial administration 

of British 

India. 

The Imports for the same year 

were as 

follows. 

Raw' materials and unmanufactured goods 

62 crore. 

Principal items being 



Metals & ores 

28 


Provisions 

6 


Paper & pasteboard 

3 


Fruits etc. 

2 


Spices 

3 


Grains and pulse 

2 



44 crores 

Wholly or parily mannfactred goods 

IBf «ror«e 

Principal items being 



Cotton goods 

65 


Sugar 

15 


Machinery 

16 


Silk 

5 


Oils 

11 


Motor cars etc. 

6 


Ry. plant etc 

5 


Woollens 

5 


Instruments 

4 


Hardware 

5 


Liquors 

4 


T obacco 

3 


Chemicals 

3 


Glasswares 

n 

u 


Drugs & medicine 

n 

u 

4 

Boots & shoes 

1.6 


Hosiery etc. 



Soap 

1.6 


Paints 

1.5 


Building material 

1.3 



157 crores 


Total Imports in stores Ks. 2+9 

Although in the case of imports it is not so easy to 
Accurately determine the incidence from the published 
accounts yet it is obvious that bulk of the articles 
affect either the manufacturer or the wGll-to-do classes 
who go in for the fineries of Western manufacture and 
a very small portion falls to the ryot. 

Should we take the country as a whole, even then, 
we have a nei export of (319 249 s5 ) 70 crores which 

leaves the country with a net loss of a little 'inder 9 
crores at the present rate of exchange. 

It is not possible here to go into the more intricate 
question involved in this exchange problem, but 
sufficient has been said to give some indication of the 
havoc the high ratio is playing on the incomes of the 
ryots. 

To put it in a simple form, the manipulation of the 
ratio is nothing but weighting the scales used in 
international trade in , favour of the Britisher as the 
bulk of our foreign trade is with Great Britain. From 
time immemorial weighting the scales has been 
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considered a most heinous offence against commercial 
morality. No less a judge than king Solomon says, “A 
false balance is abomination to the Lord; but a just 

weight is his delight.” 

But who is at fault ? Anyone who places another 
in a position of temptation is as much to be blamed if 
the tempted falls. Although India never planed ;he 
Britisher in the position in which he finds himself 
today and although he often blarney Piovidence for 
having given him this 1 trust \ the truth of the matter 
is, he got himself there for trade purposes by diplomacy. 
The wiliness of his art had been powerful enough to 
have led astray such shrewd patriots as Gandhiji until 
about a decade ago and Pandit Malaviyaji until only a 
few weeks ago. Now that we are able to see through 
it all, we shall be blameworthy if he is allowed to be 
tempted any longer. As long as human nature is what it 
is, It will he superhuman for a foreigner to place India’s 
interest first. The extent to which the remedy lies in 
our own hands wo shall be jointly guilty of can¬ 
nibalism if we do not immediately take all steps in our 
power to prevent auy further degradation of British 
commercial morals and stop them preying upon their 
fellowbelngs. 

More abouL Sholapur 

If further proof were needed that Martial ]ja.w in 
Sholapur was totally unwarranted it will be found in 
the following extracts from Sjf. Lalji Naranji’s letter 
to the Indian Merchants, Chamber, Bombay; 

4, I was at Sholapur on the 12th of May with 
Mr. Walchand Hirachand to find out the correct position 
in the town and whether normal business could be 
restored. I saw the Hon. Mr. Hotson before I left and 
he was good enough to give me such information as 
he had received officially through the District 
Magistrate. I found that the Government Headquarters 
at Sholapur were shifted to the Railway Station. 
Mr. Mackay, Commissioner, Centra! Division, was ihere 
and he was also good enough to give me information 
about the state of affairs as he had beard. I nld 

Mr. Mackay why 1 was visiting Sholapur. but 1 found 
that he had been led to believe from reports he was 
aW« to obtain iliat the town was in possession of 
the people. I to id him that if he had made up his 
mind to hand over the city to the Militaiy, it was no 
ase my going round the town and so I was prepared 
to leave by next train which was ready on the platform 
He however told me that I could take a chance at 
least to persuade the people not to defy the Govsnv 
fnent authorities. He told me that the people had 
appointed their own D. M. and D. S. P. etc. He 1 
however made it clear to me that I was not to go 

round the city as offering any terms of settlement 

with the mob. I told him that I was going to the 

city on mv own to persude the people that if they 
have established their own Government in the city, it 
was very foolish on their part to have done so." 

+ + + -? 

“1 went into the city accompanied by Mr. Walchand 
and I found that the people were working normally in 
att the parts of the city. The only thing that I 

noticed was that some of the big shops such as cloth 
and grain were closed. But the other miscellaneous 
shops were open. I never saw people in crowd any¬ 
where in the city." 

+ + + + 
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“I impressed upen Mr. Mackay that there was no 
necessity for getting panicky and giving charge of the city 
to the Military. I told him that I discussed this with 
Mr. Greir who also agreed with me that there was no 
need of declaring Martial law or handing over the city 
to the Military. This will only worsen the position 
instead of bettering it. I told Mr. Mackay that I found 
the city working normally, women and children moving 
as usual and every one seemed to be very aDxions to 
open their business this morning provided all the mills 
worked. " 

+ + + + 

“On my return to Bombay on the 13th morning, I 
found ihe Times of India characterising my mission as 
a failure. In the Evening News of the same day, the 
paper has reported that both Mr. Walchand and I were 
laughed and jeered at by the crowd. In the first place, 
as I have said it before, there was no crowd anywhere 
in Sholapur. and as I have mentioned above, the city 
worked normally without any sign of disturbance. I 
wonder how the Times of India correspondent reports 
that Mr. Walchand and I were laughed and jeered at. 
Deliberate mischief is done by untrue reports like 
these, and these are doing more harm for the restoration 
of peace and confidence than the action of those who 
come under the Press Ordinance Act. I challenge the 
Correspondent who has given this information to 
confirm what he says. Our meeting was peaceful, 
everybody seemed to be anxious to open their shops. 
One thing that I am surprised at is this that indiscri¬ 
minate firing was allowed in the street where there 
was lo crowd and there was no occasion but merely 
to create terror in the minds of the people. If the 
mob then got excited, there are good reasons for them 
;c be driven to the excesses. I appealed at the meeting 
to the Congress members that :hey were spoiling the 
good name of the Congress by allowing people to 
commit murders, to destroy property etc. They told 
me <hat the Congress never did anything of the kind 
but they could cot persuade the mob. Even Mr. Hotson 
acknowledged to me that the Congressmen thought of 
calling a meeting to condemn the excesses of the mob, 
but such a meeting was not held. The intention of 
the Cougiessmen can be seen from this fact. 

“ The insult to Gandhi cap, indiscriminate shooting 
of young boys and injuring some women were, all 
reasons for the excitement in the city. 

11 ] find in the Evening News of the 13th that a 
question was asked in the House of Commons about 
destruction of European property in Sholapur and for 
replacement charge. 1 do not know of a single instance 
ip which the European property is destroyed. But it 
is obvious that deliberate incorrect reports are being 
sent out ot this country which lead to such questions.” 
x * * x 

“ The root cause of this trouble is the economic 
domination of this country and unless India is allowed 
to control her own economic policy, hundreds of 
statements from hi^h quarters will not restore the 
confidence of the people in the motives of the 
Government.” 

As though the regulations already made under 
Martial Law were not enough they have now added a 
further clause to subject a:*y outsider, who goes to 
Sholapur to incite the people, liable to be punished 

with 5 years rigorous impaisonment X C. K. 
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About Peshawar 

[Thr following ;('Xi)unt from a correspondent, who 
has given his name and address but does not want 
them to be publb b r -d, fully corroborates what has 
already appealed In f.'ir columns- The oonficYnce in 
the Govermnerfi laving b^eu undermined it is hardly 
likely that p-oplo will ^come forward to give their 
evidence before Government officials however impartial 
Ihe chosen individuals may be. it is highly desirable 
to have a non-official impartial tribunal if full co-opera¬ 
tion from the people is aimed ,i\ .). C. K. ] 

”T have been wafilifi'g the aiUmpis on the 
Ciovei u’tietit side Lo rhrow du d i. a Maul ana Kasuii’s 
account c-f the Perdua ir published in ycur paper. 

1 have been toming m be bijnlLr Province lately 
and from what I !, ■ w. Ir erd from various non- 
political (nr nUii«r n m-P-ir. re.-io a I) *0 Limes, ! have no 
hesitation in cui-fiiming the MaidinaL report. As a 
matter of fact, what particularly struck me about it 
was the nolo nf mod era lion and a general tendency 
towards and understatement rather than otherwise, as 
compared with the numerous other versions I have 
heard from people, none uf whom was a Congressman. 

11 All tlio versions 1 have heard are agreed upon the 
main facts about the tragedy. The number of deaths 
is estimated at not Jess lhan 500. While the story 
about one man receiving twenty one bullets is borne 
out by almost every report. 

41 The most salient feature in the whole occurrence 
and the one which the rest of India might do well to 
keep before Us mind is that the whole crow 1 , not only 
under the gravest provocation but in the facA of a 
deadly and prolonged fusillade, siuck to non-violence 
and refused to budge an inch from its pontioc while 
live hundred young and old men were ‘-hot down in 
absolute cold blood. Unfortunately the Government 
does not seeru to leave alone making capital even out 
of the fact that all the dead had bullets in thoir chests 
and uone in their backs. The Men is that only the 
militant rebels who were trying to rush the military 
post were shot. The fact on the other hand was that 
h keen competition had started among the processionists 
as to who should go forward and receive bulleta first 
and be shahid, 

“My own impressions, a.* contracted with those of my 
previous visits to this province, are that the most 
loyalist among Lhe Khans and all the public servants 
(post, railways eic.) are thoroughly embittered by the 
Government’:’ doings in Peshawar. 

“A very strong belief persists throughout' the province 
that Sir Noilcan Bolton went away not because of anv 
nervous .break-down but dec to a soiiou .1 «pian 1 with 
the officer cr.mnandmg the military. The Commissioner, 
it is generally bci.evcd, called cut rbe keeps nnrJy as 
a precaution in cn o of sunviury and was hornficM 
when ho found that they had taken mVtrm in ibeir 
own hands and shot down peaceful and nun-violent 
(though p( ib.tr> ivJled) people, by the hundred. The 
very v ,,y in whi'Ii he left B^siunvav ‘ends !hc colour 
of Iruih lo ibis v-msi a'- Ho got into bis air ami left 
for lviwa’piudi tu catch the Frontier Mail and even the 
staff of ii.i household thought that he was just going 
to iiis Office, A nop ou&ly broken-down man, setting out 
on a journey of sis thousand miles can hardly give the 
impression of normally proceeding to his office, to his- 
own staff of domestic servants. 
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' To sum up the impressions I have received about 
the frontier tragedy: 

1. Nearly five hundred men have lost their l.ves. 

2. They all died in a strictly noc-violent manner, 
bravely courting builds in their chests. 

3. They could have created the rno*t terrible riot 
if they were not actuated by a touching, though 
perhaps a blind faith in 'Baba Gandhi. 1 The 
armoured car which crushed a number of processionists 
was burned only after its occupants were allowed to 
leave it in safety. 

4. Loyalty to the Government is fast dying out 
even among the bigger men and a fading of deep 
resentment is rampant among nil classes. 

5. Gandhism is being most ruthlessly stamped out 
of ihe whole province. 

h. J he people of the Frontier, both on tins side 
of the border as well as on ihe Afghan side, are friends 
of India, and the name of Gandhi is revered by all. 
r J he Afghan menace is a malicious lie invented to keep 
India in terror.” 

More Quibbling 

As this issue is going through ihe press my attention 
is drawn to the leader ih The Times of India of 
27th May 1930 based on my article “Is Pnvercy Killing 
India” which appeared in the last number. Neither space 
nor time will permit me to reply to lhe criticism at 
Jenglh. The figure for 1871 should he 174 and not’1/9 
tor h ranee. I am sorry for this error which seems to 
have caused a good deal of labour for our critic which 
be could have avoided by checking up my figures 
with ihe source. This misprint was discovered too Late 
for rcctibcaiiun m ihe last it sue. With his the uguves 
fet Kanc~ will be found to be correct. 

The figure 223 for lud : a in 1911 is correct. It only 
strengthens my case, as l have taken a higher figure 
232. I cannot make out how our critic arrives at 
his averages. The net increases for the five decades are 
5.1, 66.8, and 5.7 respectively. These will give the 
figures I have stated. I have had my calculations checked 
and I am told there are no error* apart from 
the two acknowledged above. I cannot see why 
I should not work on 1871 as the base year as that is 
practically the beginning of the Indian Empit*. Is it 
wrong to start at the starting point? 1 have taken the live 
decades for which census figures were available for 
India. 

I cannot accept the figures or population from 1923-to 
19.29 as this is a mere estimate at best. We have to 
work ou actual census figures to be on solid foundation* 

Quoting Birth rates without a meuticu of Death 
rates is meaningless when we are considering growth 
of population. It is the survival rale that we want to 
(iuvl the number of mouths that we have to feed. Ic is 
true birth rate in India is high blit the death rate is 
higher. 

There i:> oo accurate account of the world's popula* 
lion, but it is only estimated to have mors than 
doubled itself during Lhe last century and hence I stated 
that the average increase was about 10 1\ C. per 

decade. + 

1 have stated my. case and have given my figures and 
atn prepared to be corrected if The Times of li?di& 
leader-writer can produce counter figures to prove my 
thesis is wrong. J* C* K* 
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More Assaults on Women 

[ Wc Lave a proverb in the vernaculars that one 
grain cf rice i9 enough to test a potfol of cooked rice. 
The “chivalrous" assaults on women at Viramgani 
seem to find a counterpart in Bengal. Well, after at! 
wc can only expect uniform treatment from an all-India 
Government. Sjt. Ganguly of fhe Bengal District Coneress 
Committee sends the following report:. v J. C- K. ] 

“On the 10l.h of May, Dr. Miss Bose and myself 
went to Kbolakhali, a village in Contai, where women 
were alleged to have been assaulted seriously by 
the police. The five women who were lying ill 
Rt i he National School, had all gone away to 
their respective homes after the school had been 
occupied by ihe police. They were frightened of being 
further maltreated. On our way we dropped at Sugadi 
where lives Padmr.vati, the milkwoman, who is the 
leader of the hatch of women who protected the 
National Flag on the 6th and received injuries as well 
as insults at the hands of the police, who were 
accompanied by the S. D. 0. himself. Padma had a big 
blue pvr.rk on the right side of her breast which she 
said was the result of the nahsb's boot, who iramr.led 
on her v/hen sljo had fallen down. She had two small 
bruise-marks on her back, and complained still nf a 
pain in her 1 :\r\ n^ul chest, She wu c given a k : ok on 
her head md wn>; rather indecenMv handled. In spite 
of a!! the v, she i ■ ‘-till ready to servo the country. 
She raid, thal slm is getting up her batch again. 

“ When wo reached Kbolakhali, several men and 
women had already assembled there. Out of these 
women tbo^ who seemed 1c have been severely 
assaulted that day arc. excepting Padmabati aforesaid' 

I Durga D.vi, who has a biuiscmark just below 
the rigid clavicle and whose wrist is still very tubful. 

Koran; Dari, who bad marks on various pat Is 
of her body caused b.y Lithi blowr, kick, and lathi 
blow? of policeman. :'hc was forcibly d-aggeo 
away and thus received scratches an over her oc.Jy, 
On her hip dicre was still the angry numk of a whip 
(MkJ her lift thumb was sell very painful, wade 'I f 
left toe KivV through being trampled n cun bv a 
bool^J policeman. Kiuani was also .mul ed m an 
outrage*' ub n uiun n r. 

3. ihrai Dash whose both thighs still note die 
marks Of severe whipping. 

4. Kajaslivari, who bore the wound of a pointed 
instrument like a Dao just over her forehead and 
Whcsehips were still painful because of a tuthi blow 
she received there. 

5. Padmavati Da,si, an old woman, over GO, who 
had baan kicked and cuffed was tender over her arms, 

Umi back. They had torn her hair and when she 
Maselesa forced bar lips own and poured water 
jq b(|r and mouth whb tho boot of a Mahomedan 
hUod with water. The bps still bore bruise-marks. 

h. Kaacbani Dasi, an old woman, near about 80, 
had a tender right thumb, the result of a lathi blow. 

7. Satya Dash who had a tender knee, where she 
was given a stroke with a whip. She war, caught hold 
by the soldiers and shoved rudely away and thus 
received a few scratches. Lhree others could not come, 
two having gone away to other villages and the third 
a vety old woman, in her dotage, has not gat over the 
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kick she had received and remains doubled up acd 
could not see any on* since then. 

“We saw the signs of the village having been looted, 
some bouses bad their chests broken open and ornaments 
and articles of value taken away. Fruit gardens and 
and food shifts had been pillaged. fa fact serious 
attempt* bail been made by the aud’oruks to terrorise 
the 5?f>Yp]j vdlage folks but they remain'd undaunted 
and true to ihe Nabonal Flag.” 

Bankruptcy or Pham- lesprieas ? 

The Labour Government k- evidently out to beat 
all the previous governments 1 records of barbarism 
unrelieved by any Hashes of chivalry and afivcih‘c\s of 
unprovoked a * 1 unmitigated heartlessi.ess. At Dharasana 
the Bombay Government have out-Byercd F)v; r, not 
been use they had even the semblance of Dver'a excuse 
for bis butchery, but because they are too bankrupt to 
accommodate all the Jaw-breakers and salhraiders in 
their jails. Thousands have quietly and peacefully 
defied order? pompously promulgated, and to wreak 
venepmee on this defiance of His Majesty’s wrk, TTis 
Majesty’.-; hirelings have, inslend of vindicating ilm law 
by scuing it in mo!ion, or of ordering hr me*, which 
would h"PT- been more merciful, perrcdraied on the 
peaceful Satvag* ribk. mhurnurjib \s which have bl.vke.ied 
the Guv. innicnt's m:r,r fui all time. 

Aiv/mr these who wen- inhumanly assaulted and 
clubbed at Dharasrmn lim other Jay -/as Sjt. Karbari 
Pasikb who did yeoman's service at !be tima of the 
Gujarat Moons and during the Bar Job Fnquirv and drew 
a glowing tribute from Messr r . Broom ftp Id and Max wall 
in their historic report, He hns been seriously injured 
and is confined vo btd, bin wounded and in Iv'd ho seems 
to bfl a flinger to Goverrunrm and he Du. brrn arrested 
in I hat ''O'shtjon. Thu Go'- irnfni i mru;;rjiq;m on the 
DhanvOvva inc'deof is a i:r,i ■ in-sr,- 1 a document as 
(me car, be. In doing so bmv are pursuing a policy 1 
winch he . : JV:! llvsn Kr v,:jmb in their blind rage 
they u' ; i! nof But ibty will be i umpeljnd to 

dj - j S''* 1 • , v I■: c ihey fmd that vBoi.- au. more lieadu 
th:vi p '''- 'p's err.’ break, ard mc-ir lawbreakers 
than b f’S caj- a.-ccisnu.d::.!.'. 

An. 1 what is bjc sit'i'Xbun In the jailrs, where their 
mucli \auuted humme ir^kment's rlairned ro be given? 
The D-tmr treatment of pcJiii.-ai prlsorei's for which 
jilen laid dowu his life i . nothing short ot a mockery, 
in^Minich as the e who were consulted regarding the 
new jail rules were either too weak ot too dense to 
Understand their implications. The rules were evidently 
not frarnect for political prisoners but for Indian Horatio 
Boltomleys. For the principle on which they have divided 
the prisons,s into three classes has practically no regard 
to the nature of their crime but only to their 1 social 
status 1 and their 4 mode of life Provided the prisoner 
is not one convicted of actual violence and provided 
he enjoys a fairly high social status’ in the eyes of 
the convicting magistrate b c t in the eyes of the 
Government—and every European mu?t be deemed to 
enjoy a high ‘social status,—he is eligible to be placed 
ju the f B' or ‘A’ class. But au Indian, however highly 
educated lie may be, and however highly esteemed bv 
the community, may easily bu placed in the ‘C class 
i, c. along with the ordinary murderer or robber or 
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dacoit, irrespective of the fact that his offence may not 
involve any moral turpitude. 

And what is this 'A' and ‘B’ class treatment? 
Besides a few privileges . of extra interviews and of 
receiving a boycotted n^Vspaper and non-political hooks, 
they are to have food^uperior (o that given to the 
ordinary Indian 'felons. We deliberately say 'Indian*. 
For the ration of an ordinary European felon amounts 
to something like nine annas a day and that of an 
Indian felon to something less than three annas a day. 
Under the rules, the \V and 'B* class Indian prisoners 
are to have something less than nine annas a day 
j. e. to say ration approximating in value to that of 
European felon. To put it bluntly therefore-an Indian 
first class misdemeanant may at best be on the 
same level as an ordinary European felon! 

The principle is vicious in the extreme and Jiten’s 
battle is still unfought. It is being fought today in some 
of our jails on lines different from those followed by 
Jiten and bis friends or by prisoners in other countries 
which fought for freedom. Thus all the prisoners in 
‘A’ and *B' class in Sabarmati jail and some in a Bombay 
jail—insisted on equal treatment for all political prisoners 
and preferred to have the ordinary convicts’ rations, to 
having the European felons’ rations whilst their own 
brethren capriciously placed in the ‘C’ class were having 
the ordinary Indian convicts’ food. Their ground 
was twofold. They not only objected to the principle 
of classification, but they questioned the justice of the 
way in which even that wrong principle was applied. 
The Sabarmati prisoners of ‘A’ and 'B' class, says the 
Government communique, went without food for a cou 
pie of days in order to have the same food as their 

brethren in the ‘C’ class were having. ''From the 

morning of may 15," tho comm unique concludes with 

unblushing complacence, "they have been supplied 

with the ordinary jail food and the matter is now 
closed. ” 

The matter cannot he dosed because the Government 
will bid good bye to all sense of shame aud decency. 
Let them face the teane fairly and squarely and vindicate 
their conduct, if they possibly can. For apart from 
the viciousness of the principle the application is 
vindictively capricious. To take a few glaring cases, a 
professor of Gujarat Vidyapith was given *A * class 
by a magistrate who was then not swayed by the 
passion of the moment or had not * orders ’ from 

higher quarters. On the othcT hand Ivakasabeb 
Kalelkar the Principal and the Vice Chancellor of the 
Vidyapith was placed by another magistrate in the ‘ B ’ 
class. Whilst he wa,F placed in the ' B' class, his two 
sons who were in ihe parly of fiftyfive led by 
Sjc. Abbas Tyebji were placed in the *C class. Both are 
college students and enjoy, one may suppose, the same 
status as their father. Sjt. Ramdas Gandhi, Gandhiji’s 
third son, was ( ?iven 'A' class by a Surat Magistrate, 
whilst a Bv.lsar Magistrate has given his elder brother, 
Manila! Gandhi cla&s 1 CMahadev Desai who is the 
president of the Satyagrahanbram is in class 1 A Imam 
Saheb who is the Vice-president is in class 1 B ’ and 
th® 55 inmates of the Ashram, who enjoy the same 
status and some of whom are possessed of high 
educational qualifications are all ip the 1 C ’ class, 


Sjt. Mohanlal Pandya, an old agricultural graduate 
and grown grey in the service of the country is 
also in the 4 C ’ class. The only honourable course 
for ’ A ’ and 4 B ' class prisoners in Sabarmati Jail, 
who now number about 70, was therefore to insist 
on having the ordinary convicts ’ food so long 
as their own brethren continued to be treated as 
ordinary convicts. These 1 A ’ and 1 B 1 class prisoners 
include men like Sjts. Vallabhbhai Patel, Abbas Tyebji, 
Mahadev Desai, Manilal Kothari, Amritlal Sheth, Kaka 
Kalelkar and others. Prisoners in a Bombay jail like 
Sjts. Munshi and Jamnadas Dwarkadas have al90 
followed suit, and it looks as though all selfres pec ting 
prisoners in ah jails will adopt the same honourable 
course,' The results are obvious. Most of the prisoners 
have considerably gone down in weight and about half 
a dozen are uuder 4 hospital diet’. Nothing strange, 
for as the communique says, ‘The Commissioner 
pointed out to them that the ordinary jail food was 
not that to which they were accustomed 1 ’ Neither 
are those who are in the 'C* class accustomed to that 
kind of food, for the simple reason that they enjoy 
the same 1 social status’. 

Thus under the so called revised jail ruies the policy 
of ‘divide and rule’ is being followed in all its shame¬ 
lessness and the political prisoners are in addition to 
confinement in jails, being made to go through a 
humiliation that will one day compel them to rise up 
iu revolt against the treatment 

The only way iu which to meet the situation is to 
end this camouflage of revised rules and to have not 
only special rules for political prisoners whoso offence 
does not involve moral turpitude, but also to have a 
special jail for all these political prisoners, and to give 
them equal treatment. 

Picking up a few from tho *C’ class and promoting 
them to ‘B’ will instead of mending matters add insult 
to injury, a little re-shuffling here and there is not the 
remedy. The Government, if they are in a proper mood 
must thoroughly overhaul the arrangement and^end the 
scandal. The U. P. Government in 1921 faced the 
situation in a most reasonable manner by having 
several political prisoners’ jails. If the Bombay 
Government cannot follow that example, because of 
their bankruptcy, let them have the decency to accord 
the prisoners equal treatment, so far at any rate as 
clean wholesome food is concerned. 

Mohanlal M. BhaCt 


The Story of Bardoli 

Descriptive history of the Bardoli Satyagraba, by 
Mahadev Desai: pp. 376, Demi Octavo, printed ir.10.pt, 
bold-faced type, well-bound, with index, glossary, fiva 
illustrations and a map of Bardoli Taluka, Price 
Rs. 2-8-0 plus as, 5 for packing and postage. For 
foreign countries, 5 s. or $ 1.50 post free. 

Copies can also be liad in Bombay from our 
Branch office at Princess Street. 

For trade terms etc, apply to 
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At Kharaghoda 

On the 24th May a party of 75 Satyagrahis, 
captained by Sjt. Kulkarni marched to Juna Khara- 
ghoda to collect salt at 4-30 a, m. and reached 
there aTi>out .sunrise. Bagfulls of clean silver bright 
salt was taken by the volunteers. As the party was 
about to return, they were met by Mr. Pearson with six 
mounted sawars and about one hundred constables 
armed with lathis. Some carried rifles. An order to 
surrender the precious salt was answered by an emphatic 
refusal and was followed by the Officer’s order to 
Mt>,e the salt. The volunteers clung to their salt bags 
with tenacity, midst showers of lathi blows. Some 25 
fainted, about 5 became unconscious, 4 recieved injuries 
on the skull. Gandhi caps were snatched away. Not 
being content with assaulting the volunteers the 
Government activities were directed towards the villagers 
as well. The wounded soldiers of ?al! were taken 
by the kind people of old Kharaghoda to the Patd: 
camp, and were attended to by two doctors and an 
expert bone-setter. Seven respectable cilizens of 
Vbamgam, including the President of the Taluka Local 
Board, one Municipal Councillor, a pleader and four 
merchants have recorded statements. Dr. Chauhan has 
prepared a statement of his examination of the injuries 
to the suffers. These statements are a clear testimony 
to the brutality of the police, some sufferers speak. 

Sjt. Dahybhai Pattram: 11 I received lathi blows on 
die' stomach, back and arm. A mounted policeman 
.lashed throe canes on my head. A youngster of 17 was 
particularly delighted with twinging lathi blows.” 

Sjt. Mahshankar Naranji; 11 l recieved several la!hi 
blew** on the knee, hand, palm and calf. A constable hit 
mu with the butt of a rifle on my testicles. It is swollen. 
My whole body aches,” 

Maulvi Bagi's narrative is peculiarly illustrative. 
He says: u J was specially selected for sound heating. 

1 1 tiki were showered on me as if 1 was a berry tree. 
Some policemen said, ‘This is the Maulvi who ^'.reaches 
Hindu Moslem unity and excites Muslims, licat him 
we lb' Lathis, hunter and rifle butt were freely used oz 
me. I got a kick on my private parts. I cried 'Allah 
Allah’ with each blow, till I fell unconscious. I caunc: 
shift my arm or leg nor can 1 get up or move. I 
appeal to all Modems to join the Congress. Our rcligioi: 
mp<wes on us a sacred duty to share in this struggle 
Air freedom**' 

It is impracticable to detail each harrowing statement, 
still hi Dr. Chauhan speak “I savy about 75 
crying in pain- On examination I found that 
th* hi juried could be caused by blows from hard 
hluot instruments like lathis , rifle bntis, stick? with iron 
rings. The vrotunta^rs had marks of injuries on head, 
moky arm* shoulders, chest, back, stomach, thigh, knee. 
Pow had som8 15 marks of injury. One Muslim called 
had Over 30 jirarks of injury. Mr. Gandalal of 
Pfttoif vomited blood. Sjt. Ranchhodlal bad a wound ou 
fcr m which bled profusely, Sjt. Chimanlul vaidya bad 
A 2 baches long, \ inch broad, i inch deep. It 

was Meeting. Sjf, Raraniklal’e ankle and Sjt. Dwarkadas’ 
Wfrfc dislocated. An expert bone-setter rendered 
valuab^belp” 

IfeccOttnts are elaborated by the Viramgam 
leaders’ notes who went to the Patdi camp to visit the 
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sufferers and verify the facts about police assaults. The 
narration needs no comment. Mr. Pearson and his 
constable deserve our thanks for exhibiting the Govern¬ 
ment in its true character of lawlessness. 

Weekly War News 

Gujarat 

Surat : Dbara?aua letter appears elsewhere in this 
issue. Sjt. Dayalji Kunvarji Desai, a clerk in the Mainlatdar 
office at Valsad, has resigned hL post as a protest 
against the Government’s repressive policy. Four Talatis 
of Baidoli taluka have resigned from the Government 
service. 

Toddy booths at Abrama, Sisodara and Sarapur 
have closed down. Two Par si liquor vendors have 
closed their shops. The number uf palm ireos cut off 
is daily increasing. Forest contractors of Mandvi, 
Kadod and Jliaukhvav have pledged thomselves to 
abstain from bidding at forest auctions. 

Broach : Further resignations of village officers 
are noied. Salt was prepared at Jlansot by Shrimali 
Manekbehn Chhotalal Gandhi. A good number of ladies 
participated iu the Satyagraha. Sjt. Tribhuvaudas Patel 
has been arrested at Mian Satbhon. Salt is found in very 
large quantity at Gandhar, and people are taking it by 
caitiods. 

Khed& : Sjt. Putuslmllam Shivabhai and Ambalal 
Venibhai of Pandoli have been sentenced to 2 
months’ imprisonment and a fine of Rs.50, in default 
two weeks more. Sji. Arnbagiri Guswami oi Dhuudakuva 
has bem sentenced to 4 monLhs’ imprisonment. and 
Rs. 100 fine, in default cue month more. Sjt. Chaturbbai 
Amiu of Yirsad has been arrested. Sji. Kasbibbai 
Laliubhai Amin, an influenc al zaniindar of Virsad, has 
been arrested. 

Ahmedabad: bheth Ranchhodlal Arnritlal, a 

prominent mill-owner of Alimcclabad, and Muni 
jinavijayji, a. distinguished research scholar, marched 
with a batch of about 55 volunteers for Dharasana 
on May 25th amidst great enthusiasm. They were, 
however, arrested at Barejdi, and put vp for trial 
at Bareja. Sheth Raachhodial has been awarded one 
year’s rigorous imprisonment under Section* 117 and 
143 of ihe J,P. C. Muni Jinavijayji has been given 
5 ■> months 1 ngorous imprisonment under Section 143. 
Twelve have been let. off, while the rest have been 
sentenced to various terms ol one to four months’ 
imprisonment. Sjt. Oalvantrai P. Thakor has started 
for Dharasauii with a batch of 30 voluuteei's on May 
26r-h. SjL Kasikkil Farikh and two others have been 
atrested at DhoJern. The Wadhwan camp was raided 
by the police, and Sjts. Veuilal Bucb, Fakircband, 
Sukhial, aud 10 others were arrested. The police raided 
the Raupur camp and breaking op-'n <he doors conhsoared 
the salt. Four volunteers were mrested. On May 24th, a 
batch of 75 volunteers. l, .eaded by Sjt. Gopalrav Kulkarni, 
while reluming with salt io Kharaghoda was attacked by 
police wit'i lathis , ail several were peciuusly injured. 
The police assaulted the volunteers at Shahpur on May 
27th. All of them have been injured. SjU. Hanumansinha 
and KrLhualal V'yas have been seufenced lespectiyely 
to nine months' and 5h months’ rigorous imprisonment. 

Bombay Uu Wednesday last, the police wd^d 
the Confess House, and carried out searches. They 
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also gave a displav of l«lkis, with the result that 
mote than 60 persons were injured. Sjt. K. F. Nariman, 
Dr.]. N. Chokahi, Sjts.Niphadkar, Padbidri, Krishna 
Iyer, Narayaoswaini, Patankar and jauhari, leading 
officebearers of Ihe B. P. C. C., were arrested under 
Section 183 of the I. p. C. Sjt. Nariman was sentenced 
to four month’s simple imprisonment, the rest to six 
month’s rigorous. 

Sjt. Abdul Hamid has been sentenced to two years 
rigorous imprisonment. Sjt. Ali Bahadurkhan has been 
awarded two years* rigorous imprisonment and a fine of 
Rs. 300, in default six months' further imprisonment. 
They were concerned with Hilal, and arrested under 
Section 124 A. 

A huge procession of leading merchants moved round 
the important localities of the city on Saturday, and in 
a meeting resolved to Fupport the present fight. The 
Federation of Chambers of Merchaats have formed a 
Committee for Swadeshi and boycott of foreign cloth. 
Important resolution was decided upon by them about 
the Round Table Conference. 

The Congress volunteers raided the Wadala Salt 
Works during this week, the people participated in the 
raid. The police have up till now arrested more than 
650 persons in this connection. Salt was removed by 
the people in large quantities. 

Sir Purushottamdas Thakordag and Sheth Lalji 
Natanji have tendered their resignations of their seats 
in the respective legislatures as a protest against the 
repressive policy of the Government. 

Punjab —Maulana Abdul Qadir Kasuri, Pandit K. 
SantaDam, Lala Tbakurdas and Sheikh Mohammad 
Hayat have been sentenced at Lahore to four months' 
simple imprisonment and a fine of Re.. (00, iu default 
one month's further simple imprisonment under Sections 
147, 149 and 341 of the 1. P. C. Sardars Sajjansinha, 
Arjunsinha and Udhamsinha have been sentenced at 
Kasur to one year’s simple imprisonment under Section 
108 of the Cr. P. C. 

Sardars Amarsinha, Darshansiuha, Ddhamsinhu and 
Hakim Ahmad Husain have been arrested at Tarantatan 
under Section 108 of the Cr. P. C. on May 23rd. 
Sjts. Satyapal and Gurunamasinba, both of Montegoraery, 
have been awarded respectively one year’s rigorous and 
simple imprisonment. Lala Bhanjuram of Mianv&li has 
been sewed with a notice under Section 108 of the 
Cr. P. C. A volunteer, while picketing a liquor shop at 
Gujaranvala, was arrested and sentenced to one week's 
simple imprisonment under Section 341, Three uthera 
were arrested for picketing, 

Rai/aJa Hansraj, ex M. L, A, and Sardar Hansicha 
were arrested at Jallandhar on May 19th on* charge of 
sedition. A baud of Congress volunteers, on its wav 
to a village near Jhelum, was stopped proceeding aud 
beaten and fired upon by the police. Some were 
injured, and the President and the Secretary of the 
local Congress Committee were arrested along with a 
dozen voluufcois The first and second Akali Jatha$ t 
bound for Peshawar, have been arrested. It is decided to 
send Jatkas to Peshavar regularly. The police arrested 
Hakim Sikandar Khizar, Captain of the Congress 
volunteers at Jalliauvala I3agh in Amritsar on May 
»0th under Section 124 A of the 1. P. C. Dr. Khanchand 
Dev r Secretary of the Lahore Congress Committee, has 
been sentenced to one year's rigorous imprisonment on 


a charge of sedition. Three volunteers of Lahore have 
been sentenced to one month’s simple imprisonment 
under Section 143 of the I. P. C. Thirty six 
Congressmen were arrested at Jhelum when they 
were going to see Pandit Malaviyaji on the station. 
Khvaja Zahuruddin, leader of the third Shahidi 
Jatha ‘ was arresled at Shri Govindput. The 
Jatha has now left for Peshvar by lorry under the 
leadership of a Swami. Sardar Belasinba Kehar, editor 
of Kirpan Bahadur has been arrssted at Amritsar 
under Section 131 of the I. P. C. 

Sjt. Daulatram Khanna of Jallandhar has been arrested 
on May 22nd under Section 108 of the Cr. P. C. Nine 
more volunteers were arrested on the same day. On 
May 21st eleven were arrested under Section 34 of the 
Police Act, and fifteen under Section 108 of the 
Cr. P. C. 

Lala Santlal Bharati was arrested at Phillour, and 
the Congress office was raided and searched. Picketing 
of liquor shops i9 going on here. 

Pandit Shrinath, Vice-president of the Lahore Bar 
Association, has suspended his practice and placed his 
services at the disposal of the Satyagraha Committee. 

Chaudhari Krishna Gopal Datta, Lala Desbaraj, 
Hakim Abdul Aziz and Sardar Ramasharan have been 
jailed for 9 months’, while Dr. Kishan Chand has been 
given one yea r ’s simple imprisonment. They all hail 
from Sialkot. 

Delhi — Shrimati Satyavati, leader of the lady 
volunteers, has been arrested for defying an order to 
give security to cease disseminating sedition. Nanakchand, 
a member of the depressed classes, has been sentenced 
to two years’ rigorous imprisonment for sedition. Eight 
volunteers have been arrested, and four sentenced to 
three month’s rigorous imprisonment. Four volunteers, 
who went one by one to defy the Section 144 in the 
Civil Court compound, were convicted to three months' 
hard labour. Sjts. Sahini, K. D. Sharma, and Hanumaut 
Sahai are charged under the Salt Laws. On May 16th, 
five volunteers posted themselves in different parts of 
the city and defied Section 144. They were arrested. 

Sindh—On May 19lh, at a mass meeting in Karachi 
Salt Laws were broken, and extracts from a proscribed 
book were read out. The Hindu of Hyderabad and the 
Hindu Jati of Karachi have suspended publication as a 
protest against the Press Ordinance. The Keeper of the 
‘ Tilak Press' and the Printer of the Sttidhi have been 
asked by the Magistrate of Sakkar to deposit R 9 . 500 
each as security. Sjt. Hindraj, a municipal councillor 
of Kotadi, has been sentenced at Karachi to one year's 
rigorous imprisonment under Section 108. Sjt, Shobharaj 
Valecha, Swami Piayagbharati and Mabaraj Mathuradas 
have been arrested at Sikarpur on May 23r& A party 
of policemen raided the Congress shop where contraband 
salt was sold. No arrest was effected on May 23rd, 
only the salt was removed. The shop, however, was 
again replenished by the volunteers with salt. The day 
following, the shop was again raided, and the police 
charged large crowd with lathis , with the result th at 
several persons were injured. Lady Satyagrahis of 
Karachi have formed their separate organisation and have 
elected Shrimati Kamaladevi Joshi as their presMeot, 
The Satyagraha Committee bave*resolved to cdthmence 
picketing of liquor shops. 
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Sjts. Dwarkaprasad, Devidatta Sharma, Dr. Chaman- 
das Bhagchand, Shyamchand, Balo Kisanchand, and 
Kaka Vasanmal have arrested at Hyderabad under 
Section 117 of the I, P. C. The first was sentenced to 
13 months* rigorous, the second to nine months' rigorous, 
and the rest to one year's rigorous imprisonment. 

N- W- F. Provinc e—Houses of several Congress¬ 
men in Peshavar were searched on May 22nd. 
Sjt. Gokulchand has been arrested. The Khilafat 
Committee has decided to boycott the Peshavar Riots 
Enquiry Committee appointed by the Government. 

Of the 56 arrested persons of Kohat eleven, including 
Sardars Tarasinha, Gopalsinha and Fakir Mohammad, 
have been sentenced to six months' rigorous imprisonment, 
Seven arrests have been carried out in Pabbi villages 
under the Seditious Meetings Act. 

The Naujawan Sarfarosh, the Naujavan Jaliad, and 
another three journals of the province have suspended 
publication. 

Bihar —Sjt. Siddheshvarprasad Sinha, ex-M. L. A., 
aod Sjt. Rajendraprasad Mishra, Ex-M. L. C. t have 
been awarded respectively 18 and 12 months’ rigorous 
imprisonment. 

Sjt. Mathuraprasad, Secretary of the Bihar Provincial 
Congress Committee, has been sentenced to 18 months' 
rigorous imprisonment at Patna. Sjts. Rajndhari Sinha 
and Nandan Sinha have been sentenced to pay a fine 
of R.s 40 on a charge of refusing to ply lorries for 
Government purposes. They have preferred two months' 
rigorous imprisonment to pay bag the fine. 

At Muzzafarpore Babu Mohanlal Gupta, a prominent 
Congress worker, was arrested while returning home 
from the Congress office on the night of 17th. 

Picketing of foreign cloth shops Las been 
started. The demand for Khadi has been so great that 
the local Khadi Bhandar is unable to meet it. 

C. P.—Pandit Badarinath Dube has been sentenced 
at Jabalpur to two years’ imprisonment under Section 
124 A. Thakur Lakshmansinha Chauhan is be ; og 
prosecuted at Jabalpur under Section J24A of the 
I. P. C. Sjt. Deviprasad Shukla is charged under Section 
1U8A of the I. P. C. 

The Jabalpore Cantonment Board has passed a 
byi-law iorbiddiug bonfires and processions. The 
merchants of Nagpur have resolved upon to desist 
from indenting and selling foreign cloth, ShrimatiCbatura- 
bal leads the ladies in picketing foreign cloth shops. 

Sjt, K. B. L. Agnihotri of Bilaspur in C. P. has 
resigned his seat in the Legislative Council as a mark 
of protest against the policy of ruthless repression. 

At thirteen public meetings In Nagpur on May 2let, 
proscribed literature was read out. The district carried 
out the same process simultaneously, 

Sjts. M. K. Golvarkar and S. S. Bbargave have 
resigned their seats in the C. P. Legislative Council. 

II. P. —The Government of the (J. P have warned 
teachers against participating in the political work. The 
authorities of the Allahabad University have warned the 
staff and the students in the same strain. Babu 
Gangpatr&i and Babu Narayan Nigam, members of the 
U* F. Legislative Council and belonging to the Liberal 
school of politics, have resigned their seats. Munshi 
1st war Sbaran, another Liberal, has resigned his seat 
Legislative Assembly. 

Acharya KripaUii has been arrested at Meerut under 

Section 124A. Sjt, Gane?b Shgnkar Vidyartbi and 
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Sjt. Narayanprasad Arora have been sentenced to 12 
months’ and 9 months’ rigorous imprisonment respecti¬ 
vely at Cawnpur. 

At Dehradun, on the Law Courts* ground, mass 
civil disobedience of the Salt Laws was offered on 
Saturday last. The police charged the crowd with 
batons and arrested eight persons. Sjt. Dindayal AVastbi 
was arrested at Benares. 

Piecegoods shops at Lucknow are boycotted intensely 
during the last few days in pursuance of the Congress 
decision. 

Pandit Devamurti Sharma, Secretary Benares Tahsil 
Congress Committee has been arrested on May 22oJ. 
Six Congress volunteers while organising a hartal in the 
Khan tahsil, convicted to three months’ rigorotts 
imprisonment on May 19th. 

At Benares the lawyers have formed a Swadeshi 
Prachar Association to encourage home Industries, 
They are concentrating on charkha and Khaddar. 
House to house visits have commenced. The picketing 
of shops in the city against the sale of foreign goods 
continues. Dharamdev, a volunteer, was convicted on 
May 21st for breaking the Salt Laws on two occasions 
and sentenced to six months ’ rigorous imprisonment 
on each count L.nd a fine of Rs. 20, in default one and 
a half months 1 further imprisonment. Sjt. Adya 
Pra9ad, President, Benares Tahsil Congress Committee, 
has been arrested on 21st May in village Badegaon, 
A procession of volunteers went round the town 
of Unav and manufactured salt on May 18th. Swadesh 
of Gorakhpur has suspended publication in response 
to the Congress Working Committee's decision. 

After the arrests of Gacdhiji and other leaders 
people have been working enthusiastically throughout 
the district. Jathas have been touring the rural parts 
of the district Ballia and in the villages contraband salt 
is manufactured. The picketing of foreign clotb, liquor 
and charas is in full swing. 

Nearly at 60 places in Fatehpur district salt 
Satyagraba was practised on May 18th. The local 
Congress Committee has started picketing of foreign 
doth shops. 

The picketiug of foreigu cloth and toddy shops has 
been in progress at Deoria since the 16th May last, 
AiJ the doth merchants have undertaken not to import 
foreign cloth for six months. Toddy shops are 
practically closed as no one goes to drink. 

Of thirteen Congress workers of I.ucknow sentenced 
eleven have been given six months’ rigorous 
imprisonment. The remaining two, Sjts. Tandon and 
Kidvai. have been fined Rs. 100, in default one day’s 
imprisonment, 

Karnatak: Foreign cloth boycott work is being 
carried on vigorously at Bangalore. At every meeting 
in ihc dty bonfire of foreign clofh is made. A Satya- 
graha camp has been established here. Sjt. Shankar 
Subrao Gulvadi has been sentenced to one year's 
rigorous imprisonment under Sections 117 of the I.P.C. 
and 47 of Ihe Salt Act. 

Maharashtra—Sjt. R. M. Fendse has been 
sentenced to three months' rigorous imprisonment at 
P ann e! under Section 117 of the I. P. C. 

The Shiroda raid has been suspended. 321 volunteers 
have been arrested, and 1,000 maunds of fait were 
removed from the Works* 
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^ Bapn Safaeb DeVcbakke baa been arrested on Monday 
laFt at Ahmednagar on a charge under Section 117 of 
the 1. P* C. Picketing of Uquor shops is renewed sioce 
Monday. 

At Sasvad Sjt. Dlgambar Shankar Zirange has been 
sentenced to 6 ntontbsVsimple imprisonment and a fine 
of Rs. 100 in default 3 months' further imprisonment 
under Section 117 of tWe \. P. C. aurl ‘17 C. of the Salt 
Act on 19th May. 

Madras*—Four volunteers have been arrested under 
Section 143 of * the I. P. C. at Madras, while they 
were preparing Fnlt on the seashore on May 7,3rd. 
The first batch of four volunteers raided the salt depot 
Of Nkupada in Ganjam diatric', and were ?dl sentenced 
to- six months’ imprisonment. Eight others were 
awarded on© year’s simple imprisonment for the same 
Among others convicted is Shrirnati Karnala- 
dferl wfl<j is given six months' simple imprisonment 
Under the Salt Act aud Section 117 of the I. P. C. 

Salt Laws were publicly broken at Calicut by a 
batch of volunteers on Sunday last. Two more batches 
from Enoakulam and Cochin are already on iheir way. 
Muslim volunteer!* also broke the Salt Laws. Picketing 
0f foreign doth and liquor shops at Calicut is under 
consideration. A Satyagrahi meeting, held in defiance 
of Section . H4 at Gudivada was fired upon by the 
police. Several sustained injuries. 

Devan Bahadur Ramachaudrarao, member Council 
oi State, has resigned his seat as a protest against 
Gandbiji’s incarceration. 

Sjts. Parthasarihi, Venkalraman, Joshus and Narayau- 
swami Iyer wer© arrested, when they were on iheir 
prohibition propaganda at Mylripur. Fifteen volunteers 
were arrested at Madras under the Salt Laws. 

At Trichiaopoly an Ashram ha.; been opened for 
the training of Satyagraha volunteers. 

Sjr. Venketa Rho of Corsat was sentenced to six 
. months’ rigorous imprisonment ur.der Section 157 uf the 
]. P. C. fer harbouring the Sotyagiabi volunteers. 

Sjfs. Krovidi Lmgurnju and Putchak Satyanurayana 
of Pilhapuram were sentenced to six months' rigorous 
imprisonment under the Salt Aci. 

Sjts. K. Raman Nair and S. Dorai wero sentenced 
tt) three months’ rigorous imprisonment under Section 
157 I. P. C. Sjts, Kriahnaswami Mudili, Rung: warn! 
Mudnli, V. K. Shaiminkham auI R. Krisbnaswan: 
Mudali, all of Vellore, were r»cu;oaced ta three month 7 
rigorous imprisonment. 

Hfngal—A njlh'ionoou ba* b^on issued i-i Gtatel 
Sub-division warning th© people that ihe r c uuribxdmg 
tu the Congress fund shall milk© them habte to a. it go 
of Rs. 100 nr to six months' imprisonment. 

Sjt. Jitcndra Caakravani of IV?m Had two 

others have lx*©;: arrested at Dacca on M.-y 20;h ruder 
the Bengal Oidir,v.ic»\ Sjh Shusirhliuslmn Gho~h has 
be^n arrested at Muoshigaug under the Bengal OrOiuance. 
Sit. Girishchandra Clmlaavaiti and o'-l’.rra of Chikemdi 
have beeu aj rested dueler Sections 143 ami 34! of the 
L P. C. 

Sjts. Nish'kanc Gauguli, Rajanikant Chatter}’*, Shailesh 
Chakravarti, Cbintaharan Ch.attar ji and six other Satya- 
grahis have been arrested at Barisal. Sjt. Narada- 
prftftKrma Guha-Roy of Farulpur has been sentenced to 
Mix months’ rigorous imprisonment on a charge of 
iflGtipff constables to resigu frorp Gowwwnri 


Sjt. Mahendranath Maiti, ex~M. L. C. f aged 72, 9 

been sentenced at Tanaluk to IS months 1 rigorous 
imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 600. TfRe 
realised immediately by attaching bis granari©*- 
Sjt. Shivendracbandra Vishvas of Sylliet hafc bean 
awarded one year's simple imprisonment. 

At Mymeosingh the police surrounded the temporary 
Congress hospital and arrested patients who were being 
treated. 

A procession, organised for defying Section 144 
at Kushtia, moved round the town, when the police 
charged it. Fortyfour arrests have been made during 
the last days. 

Eight Congress volunteers attempted to hold a meet¬ 
ing in contravention of the prohibitory order at C&tcutta 
and were arrestsd on May 20tb. 

A Correction 

On page l. q fi of Young Inlia, dated 15th Mav, 
1930, in the 1 Weekly War News ’ columns, und^r the 
sub-heading of Maharashtra, Sjt. Tuljatam Mehta and 
others are shown to be of Mnlad, while they should 
have been described as sentenced at Alibag. 


Satyegrahis beaten after Arrett 

Surajkant Banerjee of Satyagraha camp, Belur, gives 
out the following statement: 

“I was arrested along with 9 other Satyagrahis on 
the evening of the 17th instant for holding a meeting 
at the Bcadon Square in defiance of the Police 
Commissioner's orders. Wo were taken to the 
Jorabagan Tham, and when wo reached there we were 
all of cs most mercilessly beaten by the Sergeants 
there, and put into the lock-up. 1 was given about 
IS blows will] a lathi one of which caused a wound 
in my head. On the 18th we were kept in the lock-up, 
while on the 19th morning again five of us, including 
myself, were severely beaten with canes. There afe 
still marks of the beating visible on our bodies. After 
the beating wo were let off and asked not to return 
to Calcutta, again. The wound on my head has not 
healed yet aud there are other marks of beating on my 
body.” 
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The State Prisoner 


The question of Gandhiji's form of imprisonment 
ebw having been raised in the press, it will be as well 
fot as to examine the matter in detail. 

When Gandhiji was snatched away at dead of night, 
anrf carried off, without trial, to be locked up in Yeravda 
Jatt os a State Prisoner under the provision of Bombay 
Regulation XXV of 1827, we all asked ourselves, 
* What does this mean, to be a State Prisoner ?' 

But no one could tell exactly, In the official 
Bombay Jail Manual we could find the following 
tfigardiug State Prisoners: 

"When any person committed for safe custody 
under the provisions of Bengal Regulation III of 
1318, Hadfas Regulation II of 1819, or Bombay 
Regulation XXV of 1827, is placed in any prison, 
an immediate report of the circumstances shall be 
made by the Superintendent to the Inspector-General. 
This Vei'ort shall contain a record of the rank and 
uatne of the State prisoner, of the order directing 
his detention, of the provision made for his safe 
custody, of the special diet which is to be issued, 
Of the particular ward iu which he is to be confined, 
and of hu treatment generally; and the Inspector- 
General shall issue such orders on these subjects as 
be may consider necessary for the health and 
comfort of such prisoner, cave being taken that such 
orders are not inconsistent with the instructions of 
Government regarding his treatment and safe custody. 
If dO instructions have baen issued by Government, 
the Inspecior^General shall apply for the same. When 
a prisoner of this class is confined iu a prison, a 
report in Form No. 59 shall be submitted on the 
1st January and 1st July of each year." 

But that" could get us no further, and we have had 
to watch and wait. 

Now, after four weeks of watching and waiting we 
are beginning to get some idea. Gandhiji appears to be 
carefully and considerately treated with regard to 
mifetial comforts. As he said himseif, when I saw 
him cm glit Mav, 11 All my needs (material) are seen 
to moitt attentively I may say they are anticipated 
Wore I realize them myself.” That is the bright side 
bf the treatment The dark side he hardly mentioned 
complete isolation in which he is being kept, 
it appears that to be a State Prisoner, for 
That he has kind and careful 
treatment with regard to material needs, but that he is 
sakuy iablawd from human contact 

Le* ui nbw see what this isolation means. 
Atftbrdinjj to the Prison Laws it‘ ij regarded 1 as a 
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that it may only be carriod out under special supervi¬ 
sion, medical and otherwise. 

We will let the Prison Rules speak for themselve*. 

. 

The following quotations are taken from 
Bombay Jail Manual (Rules prescribed by-the Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay) revised edition 1927. 

Dealing with 1 Prisoners sentenced to Simple Imprison* 
ment' in Chapter XXVII paragraph 602b it is stated: 

“ Prisoners ordered to be treated in the 
separate division should be provided with sepiiraW 
accommodation apart from ordinary prisoner's, but 
not so as to involve anything of the nature of 
separate confinement unless specially ordered as 
a puson punishment " (Italics mine). 

This punishment of separate confinement is defined? 
as follows : 

11 Separate confinement means such confinement 
with or without labour a9 secludes a pfisotSer 
from communication with, bu: not from sight of 
ocher prisoners and allows him not less than one 
hour's exercise per diem and to bays his m^ala 
in association with one or more other prisoners." 
‘ Chapter XXXfll Offences and Punishments" 
Paragraph 703 ( 12 ). 

It will be noticed that this is less severe than 
Gandhiji's form of confinement, as he is cut off from 
all communication with other pjfisonetts even at meal 
times. 

His isolation seems to conform more closely to 
what is termed 1 solitary confinement, 1 and which is 
defined! as follows : 

’Solitary confinement is such confinement as 
entirely secludes the prisoner both from sight of 
and communication with other prisoners" (Chapter 
XVII, ‘Convicted Prisoners/ Paragraph 415). 

Whether Gandhiji is entirely secluded from the 
sight of other prisoners I do not know, but any way 
for the rest, the strictness of his isolation seems to 
come under the head of solitary confinement. 

Let us now see with what seriousness the autho¬ 
rities view the severity of solitary confinement. 

Chapter XVII, 1 Convicted Prisoners: 1 

420. 11 No prisoner shall be placed in solitary 
confinement until he has been examined by the 
Medical Officer, and certified in Register No. 32 
to be fit to undergo the punishment" 

i * L - , i f f | 

423. u Every prisoner in solitary confinement, 
shall be visited daily by the Superintendent an<} 
JVfedica) Officer or Medical Subordinate, 11 
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And w* <$ay farther note hoy? Isolation is graded 
M a puuisbpent. In chapter XXXIII paragraph 703, 
Separate confinement and cellular Confinement stand 
Nos. 12 and |3 in a long list of 14 different kinds of 
punishments which may be awarded by the Superintend 
dent. In tbe^ same chapter, paragraph 705, it is stated 
that punishments are divided into major and minor 
punishments, and under minor punishments we find 
1 Separate confinement for not more than 14 days 1 
and under major punishments * Separate confinement 
for A period exceeding 14 days. * 

Just recently, 17th April 1930, some further instruc¬ 
tions have been issued by the Government of Bombay 
regarding the separation of convicted prisoners into 
three classes. It is stated in these instructions, that: 
"Prisoners in class A will have, as far as may be 
practicable, separate cell accommodation, a few useful 
articles of furniture, reasonable facilities for associa¬ 
tion and exercise and suitable sanitary and bathing 
arrangements/ (italics mine). 

So It comes to this, that, though Gandhiji is given 
considerate treatment, special food, and has been 
examined by special doctors (nil of which has been 
announced by the Government in the press) he is at 
the same time undergoing a punishment which is 
admitted, by the officials themselves, to be one of the 
severest and most nerve-breaking which it is in their 
power to award (and of this the Government has made 
nothing in the press). 

Gandhiji, owing to his extraordinary mental control, 
can bear this strain, but even so, continued treatment 
of this kind is bound to tell on his general health. 

In this connection I may quote a passage from 
Sjt. Shankarlal Banker’s statement given in Young jfulia, 
April 19th 1923, on his release from Yeravda Jail 
where he had been imprisoned with Gandhiji; 

11 While animal comforts are well looked after, 
he (Gandhiji) is mentally staived, The allowance of 
books is no doubt a very great comfort, but the 
unnecessary isolation imposed upon him is severely 
felt by him. Immediately after our admission to the 
Yeravda Prison, I was taken away from him . . . 
we never expected to be separated. . . . After 

about two months’ separation 1 was sent back to 
him, and I rendered such hu mble service as I was 
capable of. He needs oil massage every evening, 
but he would not have it from any but friends.* 
Whilst, therefore, my being with him may perhaps 
have been soothing, the isolation from other pnsoDers 
remained and remains till this chi'. It is so utterly 
unnecessary. The other ordinary piisoners are not 
Isolated unless they are bad characters-. Mahatma 
Gandhi, therefore, rightly regards this as an 
additional punishment.” 

This was seven years ago. The same thing, only 
more so, is happening again today. 

What can be the advantage, from the Government 
point of view, in punishing Gandhiji in this fashion ? 
There ate couutless numbers of his friends and 
associates in jail today, and there should be no difficulty 
in arranging for him to have suitable and sufficient 
companionship. 

The Government can do itself no good either in the 
eyes ot India or the world by refusing this humane 
consideration. Mira 
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One hundred and sixty five brave young men* 
disarmed even to their spinning taklis, said their morning 
prayer of sanctified humility on 31st May and marched 
off to defy the authority of the most powerful empire 
on earth. 

At five minutes to eight the two batches from ViUe 
Parle and Kheda r Eet out for the salt area. The Vilfe 
Parle batch marched up to the Eastern front and the 
Kheda batch proceeded to the Western side. 

When the brave Maharashtris led by Dinkar Oza 
reached the Eastern salt area line, they were met by 
the police and they promptly broke up into two sections 
of twenty five and thirty and while one section kept the 
•police busy beating them, the other section made a dash 
for the salt heap. By the time the police had felled 
every one of the *weotyfive men, the others had just 
reached the barbed wire fence of the &alt-beap9. The 
police were now free to attend to them. They just 
surrounded and beat them for a time and then they 
were told that they were under arrest. At this they all 
sat down and started singing the favourite prayer song 
of Gandhiji. Then the police tried their latest barbarity 
on these volunteers. Six European horsemen charged 
them and they just rode on up and down and right 
and left. The English officer who was present was 
asked if the Red Cross men could remove the wounded. 
He is reported to have said that he could give only 
five minutes to clear the whole field. The impossibility 
of the whole thing was pointed out and he said he 
was sorry. All the wounded men were left in the field 
till after eleven when the police just dragged each of 
them up to the fence and threw thorn into the thorns. 
The Red Cross people then removed them to the 
improvised hospital. 

While this was happening on the Eastern side, British 
authority was not idle on the Western front. As soon 
as the first batch from Kheda reached the fence they 
were stopped by twenty policemen and on a given signal 
the Satyagrahis spread out and entered the salt limits 
over a wide area. The police started chasing and beating 
them most mercilessly. Then a bugle sounded and a 
party of mounted Europeans rushed into the field with 
the most terrible yells and started chasing the volunteers. 
The plan appeared to be to fell them down and then 
beat each fallen Satyagrahi with as much enthusiasm 
and vigour as if it was some poisonous reptile they 
were attacking and not an actual human being-— 
much less a perfectly non-violent, uncomplaining 
Satyasrahi. One thing which struck me about this act 
“ of protecting Government property from tresspassers M 
— I was an eye-witness on this Western front—* was 
that a number of Satyagrahis were being chased 
towards the salt heaps, and not away from them, by 
the Europeans. In haTf an hour the whole batch was 
disabled. When there were no more Satyagrahis to 
bear, one of the Europeans had to dash a couple of 
furlong9 for sheer sport and chase a journalist who was 
standing a hundred yards outside the salt-area fence. 

Then a second batch of Satyagrahis followed and 
another twenty minutes of 'fun' for the policemen 
and the horsemen. 

The day's doings terminated with a hospital full of 
one hundred and. eleven seriously wounded Oat Qf a 
hundred and sixty five. 
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June 1st 

Yesterday it was felt that there could not be a 
more inhuman act than that of running the horses 
over the bodies of unconscious volunteers. But more 
was in store for us today. 

This morning 162 volunteers fryn Kheda, 
Ahmedabad, Broach and Viramgam attempted 
to raid salt depots. Some of them went to a depot 
nearer Untdi, whereas others from. Broach marched 
towards one, situated a mile away from the Camp. 

Aa soon as they got to the vicinity of the Depots, 
the police made a cordon and detained them in the 
scorching sun for ever 45 minutes. Mr. Ismail Desai 
inaugurated a lathi charge and he was followed soon by 
the police. By about 12 noon almost every volunteer 
near that Depot was wounded. 

After the cbaige, dragging them by band or foot 
was an ordinary course to be followed. Volunteers 
were beaten mercilessly and brutally. The wounded 
were removed to the Untdi Camp and Bulsar hospitals- 
The total number of the wounded is 115—twenty five 
Of them have received serious injuries, while fifteen of 
them were unconscious, one Satyagrahi was vomitting 
blood and two were getting convulsions. 

One wa9 stripped naked and a lathi was 
thrust into the anus by a sergeant- The volunteer 
tried to remove it but the demon again repeated the 
performance. Many volunteers received similar treat¬ 
ment and are suffering from injuries near the vital 
parts. One has his scrotum swollen and was senseless 
for some hours. The officers did not stop with this 
barbarity but went to the length of prodding babul 
thorns into the body of Aniruddha# a young lad from 
Bhavnagar. Doctors extracted them after his removal 
to Camp hospital. Ha bled profusely when thoui9 
were being extracted and was senseless. 

Two of the wounded who were taken possession of 
iu a very precarious condition by Government were 
found thrown near the thorn 'fences late in the even¬ 
ing. One of them had received not less than 4o lathi 
blows and was dragged mercilessly and yet ho did not 
retrace his steps. This doggedness offended the 
sergeant who ordered salt-mud from the* ditch to lie 
poshed into vheir mouths and then their heads dipped intu 
the ditch water. The operation was repeated about 20 
times. Then they were removed to Government 
hospital by the Authorities in a senseless condition where 
they remained so for over three hours. On regaining 
Consciousness* they were asked if they would go 
borne aad on their refusal to go home they were 
administered 10 to 15 blows and were dragged aod 
thrown out at a distance, where they were picked 
op hue at 6 P. M. 

Ad these barbarities are resorted to after the advent 
bf Mr* Neil of Vhrarngam fame, His heroism is being 
repeated here. We give beiow some instances from 
some of the statements made by the wounded: 

1. AIam3ba and some white officers with heavy shoes 
on, pat their feet on the chest of one volunteer and 
pressed him much. This death-dance made his respira- 
tita Very hard. 

2, Another was stipped naked and Alarasha gave 
fhitee heavy kicks on his scrotum* He received several 
Xdttbi blows oa bis chest, as well as on waist and back, 


3. A volunteer who took part in the raid on the 
21st. May returned to the field to-day. Thi 3 pertinacity 
found disfavour with an officer who remarked, 11 I shall 
this time crush your nose to atoms,'* so saying he gave 
a I blow on his nose. The nose naturally bled. Then 
a blow fell on his neck and the volunteer reeled to 
the ground. Four policemen'were then made to lift him 
and the officer prodded him with his lathi on his anus • 
This volunteer was senseless for two hours. 

4. One more volunteer was lying in a serious 
condition as a result of heavy lathi blows on his chest. 
He could breathe with great difficulty. He had severe 
pair, in the chest and bad a severe blow on the head. 
He had besides blows all over his body and remained 
unconsicous for over two hours. A European officer 
ordered a stick to be placed between his two lege. 
After that, his Jangofi was pushed aside with a stick. 
But he saved his private parts from injury with a little 
cleverness. His shorts were torn and he received lathi 
blows on back and stomach. 

The Captain of Ahmedabad batch, Somnath Mangal- 
das, is still unconscious and in a delirious state repeats 
“Antia, Antia.*' Police has stolen away a handkerchief 
and a little money fiom an Ahmedabad volunteer. 
Dharasana : Judo let. inao 

Doctor's Bulletin 

The following it the bulletin under date June 1st, 
issued by Di. Bhaskarrao Patel, M. D., in charge of 
the Congress Committee’s Hospital where wounded 
volunteers are being treated: 

“ The first batch of 23 wounded volunteers was 
brought at 2 P. M. today. Since then till this report 
is being written, volunteers are bemg brought in 
Abidance Cars and on stretchers. So far 60 of them 
have been admitted to the Hospital. It is reported to 
mo that more than tlnrty volunteers who are most 
severely wounded are still lying at Untdi camp. 

“Those admitted present a peculiar picture of various 
injuries. There is oue with a distinct swelling of the 
scrotum, which is very painful. Some are run over by 
horses and lathi blows received from mounted police. 
Several complain abdominal pain as they have goc 
blows and kicks on ihal .part of the body. This 
silent beating has caused the volunteers more suffering 
than open lathi blows, II is more inhuman. Several 
volunteers have bruises on various parts of the body 
due to being dragged oui. Some of them liave actual 
thorns pricked into their bodies. ” 

Foreign Cloth Picketing in Ahmedabad 

The following is the text of a telegram sent to the 
Viceroy by Ahmedabad pieceROods’ merchants: 

“The Panchkuva Mahajan of Ahmedabad 
(which largely deals in foreign cloth) hereby protests 
against the new Ordinance declaring illegal the move¬ 
ment for picketing of foreign cloth for the purpose of 
the boycott of foreign cloth, and hereby resolves that 
up to the 15th June they will entirely cease to deal 
in foreign cloth directly or indirectly.” 

Many otheis in the trade have also decided not to 
sell foreign cloth for a fortnight. Picketing, however* 
is continued as regards the rest who do not wish to 
abide by this proposition. 


j. c. K, 
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The programme 

(By JaHiamdas Daulatham) 


Hardly three months have passed since Mahatma 
Gandhi commenced his memorable march to Dandi. 
Xf6ss than two mouths ago he initiated the campaign 
Qf civil disobedience. In this brief span of time the 
£at|on has moved with a giant's step. The last eight 
J|$«(bs have been thickly crowded with extraordinary 
events. The national upheaval has well nigb broken 
tjie mental bonds of slavery. Man, woman, and child 
learning to hold their beads high and breathe as a 
fr®a>in*3. The dread of imprisonment is gone. The 
(eat of ballets and lathis is also going. The rich and 
the poor are developing their capacity for sacrifice. 
Ajj>9ve the echoes of past intercommunal discord, a 
pew symphony of national unification is becoming 
audible. It is impossible, except for those who 
will not see, to ignore the increasing association of 
the Muslim community with the present struggle. No 
minor social grievance is responsible for the remarkable 
manifestation of political feeling in every important 
town in the Frontier Province. Nor can the growing 
participation of the Muslims in national demonstrations 
in all large cities in the country be attributed to mere 
accident. The practical minded Parsi community has 
irecenily given an ocular proof of its sturdy patriotism 
§pd sense of national self-respect which will live for 
in the memories of the citizens of 
y. Other sections of the Indian people, of 
supposed hostility or neutrality was being made 
ipuch of are, slowly but surely awakening to the reality 
pi the situation and to a sense of their duty to the 
Cpnntry at this stage. Unity, courage, and sacrifice 
are thus being forged on the anvil under the hammer 
pf Government's repression. 
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J^et us not misread or forget the lesson of this 
p;ocess. It would be fatal if we did so, We must 
study the coarse of events of the past two months, 
apd guide Ourselves in the coming time with the light 
of such study. We would err grievously if we think 
that any one item more than another has led us or will 
load us quickly to our goal. It is ni/ this or that item 
In Mahatma Gandhi’s programme which ha?, made the 
aation rlae in open revolt. Nor could the mere simul¬ 
taneous prosecution of a number of them rouse em¬ 
bolden and organise the nation as it has been roused em¬ 
boldened and organised during the last ten or twelve weeks. 
The causes for the sudden and widespread uprising of 
tfie people lie deeper. It is the bold step of the defiance 
of law, and thc< Organisation, a direct conflict with 
authority by means which are nonviolent that has 
Inspired the idealism of the nation and unloosed all its 
pant up forces to be mobilised for a peaceful but 
unflinching resis|anoe to the existing system of Govern- 
mant The breach of laws —civil disobedience— 
is the soul of the present movement. The nation will 
its present high level of effort if it keepe this 


central part of Mahatma Gandhi's programme as the 
pivot on which all other items must turn. One .hears 
of suggestions recommending concentration of national 
attention on boycott of foreign cloth or boycott of 
British goods or boycott of British banking, shipping, and 
insurance or on some other individual item. That 
way lies failure. Civil disobedience is the life breath 
of all these items. They have no chance pf success 
except in an atmosphere generated by the campaign of 
civil disobedience. The nation has risen to the 

occasion under the stimulus of a militant programme. 
It is the gesture of challenge to British rule which 
has shaken India out of its slumber. We must, 
therefore, beware of all suggestions which keep 
the programme of the breach of laws in the 

background. 

This does not mean that the subsidiary boycott 
programme is to receive any less attention than 
hitherto. As a matter of fact our efforts in that 

direction need to be intensified. The picketing of foreign 
cloth shops must go on unabated except where an 
understanding has been or is reached between the 
Congress and the cloth dealers. Where such 
understanding exists the Congress and those who carry 
out its programme are in honour bouud to stand by it. 
There seems to be some doubt in the minds of 
workers in^certain places as to their duty in the 
above circumstances. The instructions of our leader 
are clear enough. Only a week before he was taken 
from us, he wrote that if a local Congress Committee 
had bound itself to stop picketing under certain 
conditions “the promise has to be fulfilled at any cost. 
If the word of a Congressman or Congress 
organisation cannot be relied upon, we shall ultimately 
lose the battle. Satyagraha means insistence on Truth. 
Breach of promise is a base surrender of truth." 
Except, where such promise exists or understanding is 
arrived at the picketing of foieigu cloth shops must 
proceed unchecked. Where local resources are adequate 
and the atmosphere of nonviolence exists the bqupr 
shops have also to be picketed. The boycott 
of British goods to the extent ii is feasible and the 
boycott of British banking, shipping and insurance open 
up a wide field of .activity for the great mercantile 
community which is increasingly identifying itself wi,th 
Mahalma Gandhi's movement. The combination pf 
fifty five commercial bodies in Bombay resulted in 
a demonstration which bas had no precedent in the 
city. If such organisations united all over the country 
to carry out the above boycott programme and if they 
could set up a quick acting machinery for the purpoie, 
the national movement will gain great momentum, 
Bombay can take the lead in this as it has done j& 
several other things, The Congress Committees and 
other co-operating, bodies must also carry on a 
vigorous propaganda in support of the progiampvd 

of economic boycott. There can be no relate- 

tion in regard to any item of the subsi¬ 

diary programme of the Congress. That would be 
a false step. But fit would be far worse to give a 
second place to the main programme of civil 

resistance leading on to nonpayment of faxes which has 
Inspired and roused national feeling to ija 
pitoh. 
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Notes 

Government by Ordinance 

There could be no plainer admission of the success 
of the civil disobedience movement in Gujarat than is 
contained in the two new Ordinances promulgated by 
the Viceroy. We were told only a few weeks ago that 
the reports of the response made by the people of 
Gujarat to Mahatma Gandhi's programqie were being 
exaggerated. Today the Government is afraid that 
uoles9 something drastic is attempted to crush the 
agriculturists of Gujarat there will be great danger of 
1 grave reactions upon the administrations and the stabi¬ 
lity of the state/ And so lest the workers of Gujarat 
bring 1 the administration to a standstill' a veiled form 
of martial law is to prevail all over the province. We 
take the issue of the new Ordinances a 9 a great compli¬ 
ment paid to Gujarat. The extraordinary inroads into 
personal liberty which these Ordinances sanction indicate 
bow completely the administration has broken down in 
the rural areas of the province and how martial law 
methods have to be relied upon to restore it. The 
people of Gujarat have nearly succeeded in making the 
present system of Government impossible in several 
pgrts of the province. This was the aim of the civil 
disobedience movement, So in its place they must 
have a Government by Ordinances. Gujarat will pass 
through this new test of its patriotism, cduraga and 
sacrifice with as much success as it has passed through 
earlier forms of repression. The fight must be carried 
on despite the policeman's lathis and the Viceroy's 
Ordinances. Victory will crown our efforts before long 
if wa are true to our great leader and sacrifice all at 
the altar of our country's freedom. 

The Truth Leak* Out 

A great deal has been said about Indian papers 
lUisreporting the facts about Peshawar. The radian 
public will know the whole truth when Patel Enquiry 
Committee publishes its report. We expert that Com¬ 
mittee to conclude its work early. In the meantime 
illuminating evidence has been recorded before the 
Committee appointed by the Government. One may 
not be surprised in these days at tha censoring of news 
sent, out by newspaper correspondents. The Goverument 
shuns the light coming from such independent sources. 
But oo am was prepared for the censoring of a 
message which merely summarised the evidence of 
a$4rfal5 before the official Enquiry Committee, This 
abcma how far the Government is determined to go m 
shutting out the truth. Even such censored reports of 
evidence confirm the popular version of the events at 
Pf*jkawar. A Government official, Mr. Saridaulakbau, 
the City Magistrate of Peshawar, is reported to have 
it&ted; “In the beginning, tbe mob did not damage 
Wf property and was not unruly. This was why he 
fold Mr. Metcalfe (the Deputy Commissioner) that 
..jdpjflW Was no need for calling out the military. His 
pgjfaiou was that the mob was not going to interfere 
w|ih Government as long as Government did. not 
^rfere with it. The mob was cool and quiet before 
fhe military arrived; but soon after armoured cars 
arrived, and two men were run over by them that the 
iigob became^infuriated." Wo shall await with interest 
tt»i full report of the evidence if it is ever allowed to 
\ fe* published, J' D. 


The College of Satyagrahis 

(By J. C. Kumarappa) 

The universities in India supported by the Govern¬ 
ment were founded on the educational philosophy of 
Macaulay, their main object being to turn out men with 
a fair knowledge of English to fill the clerical poets of 
the foreign government. To make the bait attractive a 
few of the plums of office were thrown out to these 
clerks. In their object they have succeeded as they 
have been manufacturing excellent 1 quil drivers/ and 
we have even reached a stage of overproduction as 
there is now a surfeit of such ‘ educated 1 men. Under 
Puma Swaraj we need 'men 1 and not ‘quil drivers’ 
and hence our aims will have to be different 

The Satyagraha campaign offers us a magnificent 
opportunity- not only to convert the present 'qfcil 
driving degree ’ holders into men but also to train 
fresh recruits, some of whom can never afford a 
liberal education, for complete citizenship. A truly 
educated man cannot be a slave. He is Independent 
mentally, morally and politically. Herbert Spanner 
says, “The test of whether you are educated is, oan 
you do what you ought, when you ought whether ybu 
want to do it or not?" This means an educated man 
has to have clearness of understanding as to the 
problems facing, him and definiteness of purpose With 
a sense of relationship to the environment and tfcfee 
and an absorbing loyalty to motives higher than mete 
personal considerations. Let us examine these tthree 
requisites and see in what measure our Satyigrfcha 
campaign fulfills them. 

Understanding a problem does not call foe mere 
parrot like knowledge of what others have said before. We 
have to be thinking personalities with an ability (o 
visualise any situation in its proper setting in relation 
to the rest of the universe. We cannot do this with a 
stagnant mind which like a dirty pool only reflects the 
stars of the heavens but contains stenchy wafer. We 
have n come into actual grips with the problems of 
life to build up character. In what way does 
Satyagraha afford this training ? It brings rich and poor, 
the caste m>d the outcaste, the savant and the simple, 
the town dweller and the rustft and throws them 
together in u liFe whore forgetting their differences they 
work together for the common goal and share one 
another’s sorrows ard joys, This creates sympathy 
between divergeut elements. What 19 a stronger solder¬ 
ing medium than sympathy and what leads to greater 
understanding than a sinking of differences ? The 
Satyagrahis come up against new problems every 
moment which calls for immediate solution. The 
constant balancing fof good and evil and weighing up 
the merits of our action is the cement which will hold 
together the bricks out of which the edifice of character 
i 9 builh These little every day decisions form hablta 
at first and finally blossom forth in a personality which 
readily realises what it ought to do. 

Success in life depends on knowing exactly when 
we ought to do certain things. The right thing done 
at the wrong moment i9 usually the history of all 
failures. Tho difference between a wise maa and a 
fool is that the wise one knows before he acts what 
he ought to do while the fool realises wbfct be should 
have done after the time for action had passed. As 
pgch Satyagrahi i? Mb pwp leader and decides for him- 
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self he gets so invaluable training and experience in 
prompt action* 

The third criterion of Spencer is one which fits in 
exactly with the aims of a Satyagrabi. He has to do 
What his higher nature dictates irrespective of whether 
he likes it or not. The body is made to subserve the 
mind. He believes In gaining life by losing it. His 
loyalty to his ideal takes him pass through fire and 
water unflinchingly. This develops self-control and 
subjects him to a sterner discipline than any militaristic 
experience. He has to regulate his very thoughts 
which is the highest form of all discipline and builds 
a character that will move the world. 

Thus we see that Satyagraha campaign meets all 
the requirements of higher education. Character after 
all is the noblest of possessions inalienable and Invalu¬ 
able. Several of our young men are now in the field 
and as the Governtment college term approaches they 
may wonder what they should do. They stand to lose 
nothing by remaining on the sphere of action. They may 
sot become walking encyclopaedias of the'past but they 
will understand and know the problems that face us to¬ 
day. They have put their hand on the plough and let 
them not turn back. Such of them whose height of 
ambition is to be 1 qull drivers ’ may return but those 
who want to be men and above all worthy sons of 
* mother India will continue to be the allumnii of the 
< College of Satyagrahis and be a source of pride to 
their Alma Mater and their motherland. 

[ In this issue in the article 1 The Moral 
Equivalent of War 1 Mr. Natarajan argues that 
Satyagraha provides the nation with all the 
qualities that are claimed as a plea for military 
training. 

J. C. K.] 


temporary, and threatens not, as now, to degrade the 
whole remainder of one’s life,” 

Both these eminent writers forget that monastic * 
discipline at its be6t furnished in Europe and Asia not 
only a moral but also spiritual equivalent of war for 
many centuries, Something like James’ conscription of 
the yooth of the country for non-military service 
obtains even today in Burma where every child is sent 
to a monastery for a certain number of years for 
religious training. This may not be of the best but 
the principle is there and the system can be improved 
upon. This improvement in Asiatic countries mast 
take the form of linking social service to religion. 
The Brahmo Samaj, the Arya Samaj, and the Rama- 
krishna Mission, have approached this problem from 
the religious side. The Servants of India Society in 
Gokhale’s mind was an attempt to spiritualise politics. 
Mahatma Gandhi’s movement is a more intensive 
application of the same principle on a more extended 
scale. The educated classes were the material out of 
which Gokhale sought to shape his instrument. 
Mahatmaji’s appeal is directly to the masses. He has 
impressed his stamp on the Satyagraha volunteers who 
will soon be carrying his message and his method to 
every nook and corner of the country. The * white caps" 
have in their way become its distinctive as ‘ the black 
shirts’ in Italy. In 1921, one heard now and then of 
'white caps’ in an inebriated condition shouting 
‘Mahatmaki Jal.’ No one hears of such things now. 
They have become a disciplined army without arms, 
prepared to suffer but not to inflict suffering, gentle, 
helpful, tolerant and incorruptible. Not long ago 1 was 
talking to a high Baroda official. The talk drifted to 
the flood relief three years ago, and he spoke of the 
service of the 4 white caps ’ with warm admiration. 1 Not 


‘The Moral Equivalent of War’ 

( By K. Natarajan ) 

Twenty years ago, William James published an 
essay entitled ' The Moral Equivalent of War.’ Two 
years before that, Mr. H. G. Wells had touched on the 
•arae subject in his First and J.ast Things. The 
central theme of both writers was that military organiza¬ 
tion and training produced certain qualities of great 
value to society and that unless some other means 
was found to produce these qualities, war will continue 
to exercise the fascination which it does to many minds 
in every country. Mr. Wells described these dualities 
M comprising conceptions of ord«r and discipline, the 
v traditions of service and devotion, physical fitness, and 
unstinted exertion and the sense of responsibility. 
James gives them as fidelity, cohesiveness, tenacity, 
heroism, conscience, education, inventiveness, economy 
and physical health and vigour. Both Wells aud James 
believe that these virtues can be breH otherwise than 
by military (mining. James suggested the institution, 
instead of military conscription, of a conscription of the 
whole youthful population to form for a certain number 
of years a part ot the army enlisted 1 against Nature. 1 
4 ‘ The military ideals of hardihood and discipline would 
be wrought into the growing fibre of the people, he 
wrote. 11 Ws should get toughness without callousness, 
authority with as little criminal cruelty as possible, 
ffnd painful work done cheerily because th? duty is 


a pie,’ he said, 11 was misapplied by them.” As I write 
this, I come across a letter in the Bombay Chronicle 
la which Mr. J. A. D. Naoroji of Messrs. Tata and 
Sons, referring to some help rendered by the volunteers 
to one of his firm who became entangled with a crowd, 
concludes that the Satyagrahis are now an army and not 
a mob. The non-retaliating patience with which they 
are enduring the lathi blows aud other violences which 
the police in discharge of their duty have inflicted on 
them in Bombay and elsewhete, is well-known. India 
has iu the Satyagrahis the nucleus of the organisation 
which in James' scheme is to supply a moral equiyalent 
of war. Il is gratifying to note that the Satyagrahi 
volunteers comprise young men and women of the best 
families inheriting a tradition of public service. Nd 
wonder that the spectacle of this army wifhont 
arms facing the military and police has aroused 
the interest of the wh\. . d. Except in one relied 
the Government forces have the advantage over the 
Satyagrahis. They have not only arms, but also, tfee 
whole machinery of Government, including the Proas 
Ordinance, behind them. The solitary respect in which 
the Satyagrahis have the advantage that while every 
mao on the side of Government mttet be paid to do ^ 
hta duty which e non-violence of the Satyagrahis 
deprives of all isk, the latter have to sacrifice their . 
incomes, their i mfort, their family and be prepared to 
go to jail. And yet, there were never iso many ‘ whiff 
f peep jn the coontfy as lofty r 
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The Eternal Mother Suffers 

(By Verier Elwin) 

# Th« man who kisses the feet of his mother finds 
himself in Paradise. M 

Men have often compared the love of God with 
that of a mother, a term that is the very embodiment 
of a love that is pure, reverent and unchanging. Sister 
Nivedita says again, " Transcending the wife's, 
which may fluctuate with the sweetness* bestowed upon 
It, the mother’s affection by its very nature, grow j 
deeper with deep need, and follows the beloved even 
Into hell. A yearning love that can never refuse us; 
a benediction that for ever abides with us; a presence 
from which we cannot grow away; a heart in which 
we are always safe; sweetness unfathomed, bond un- 
bieakable holiness without a shadow "all these indeed, 
and more is motherhood." 

Narayan Vaman Tiiak, calls Christ his Mother Guru, 
telling how, like a loving Mother, he has brought hisn 
back to himself. 

"fenderest Mother — Guru mine. 

Saviour, where is love like Thine ?” 

The fourteenth-century Julian of Norwich also calls 
Christ the Mother. "This fair lovely word Mother , It 
is so sweet and so kind that it may not truly be said 
of any but of Him,” "The Mother’s service,” she says 
in her quaint mediaeval English, "is nearest/readiest, 
aud surest; nearest, for it is most of nature; readiest, lor 
it is most of love; and surest, for it is most of truth.” 
‘‘To the property of Motherhood belongeth kind love, 
wwdom, and understanding/‘ Christ may thus be called 
"Mother,” because he is near to men ?n love and 
sympathy; as a Mother, he bears his children within 
himself in love, and brings them to the birth of joy 
through the travail of the cross; as a mother, ha may 
sometimes allow the child to suffer; but never to come 
into any real danger, and like a Mother, he is ever 
ready to welcome back to his heart the straying and 
wayward child. 

At such a time as this we cannot remind ourselves 
too often of God. Liko an all-seaiug, all-loving, infinitely 
tender Mother, God holds India in his arms. "He chat 
hath the charge will bear the burden/’ lie will test 
his child to (he uttermost, but he can never desert her. 
His Love is ever flowing as a mighty stream about our 
Motherland (herself the "little Mother” clinging to the 
infinite Mother ) healing, guiding, comforting. Let ua 
look up to God in simple faith, not praying that our 
aide will win, but that his will may be done. In whom 
b the apirit of Satyagraha — patience, truth, love, endu¬ 
rance— more perfectly embodied than in a Mother? 
From the great Mother, we shall win this spirit. 

U all our suffering, the Eternal Mother suffers. 
* tf a mocdci’a child is harmed,” says Tukarm, 11 her 
life is wrung within her. Such is a mother’s nature; 
the rope’s life is one with that of its thread.” Can we 
believe that God is indiffereut to this vast travail for 
liberty? The Thorn-crowned Head, the scarred aud 
farrowed Face of Love, the Heart that throbs in 
unison with all human woe, feels as a mother feels 
with fvptf one of her children from our great one in 
to all those little great ones ho ;have in any 
suffered from brutal forge of arms. 
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Population Problem 

(By J. C. Kumarappa) 

The Tinted of India is doing its readers a gross 
injustice by writing such leaders as it did on 27th 
May, 1930. That article seems to be definitely calculated 
to mislead its readers and to throw a smoke screen on 
truth. However unsavoury truth may be, unless we ate 
prepared to face it squarely, the least we can do is to 
keep away from deliberately misinforming those who 
rely on our guidance. 

In thto correction that was published on page 214 
1n st week I have made clear that the clerical error and 
the misprint did not in the least affect my final figures 
which were the basis of my proposition. Hence the 
statement " There are many errors of an arithmetical 
nature which vitiate entirely (italics mine) the 
conclusions that have been drawn” is a gross untruth. 

Again that writer makes a mischievous and wild 
suggestion which he ought to have verified before going 
into print. He says, that if in place of selecting 1871 as 
a base I had taken a more suitable or representative 
year, say 1911, I would have found that India's popula¬ 
tion was increasing ai a far greater rate than that of 
France. Similarly, if 1901 had been taken as the 
basic period a result such as that with the 1911 base 
would have been obtained. The following are the 
results worked out with 1901 as base year. 

India England and Wales France 


1871 

102.4 

69.7 

92.6 

1921 

107.6 

116.3 

97.9 

Increase for the 




half century 

5.2 

4o.6 

5.3 

Similarly with 1911 as 

base year we get: 



Indift England and Wales 

France 

1871 

96.4 

62.9 

92.1 

1921 

101.3 

105.1 

97.4 

Increase for the 




half century 

4.9 

42.2 

5.2 

Out former 

base 18/J 

gave the increase 

for the 

half century; 

5.1 

66.8 

5.7 

We observe 

that the trend indicated by 

both the 

years suggested by tho Times of India only bears out 

my former proposition that 

India's increase of popula* 

lion during the 

last half century has been more stagnant 

than that of France while 

the increase in England and 

Wales has been nearly 10 

times as great. 


As regards the question of birth rate on which our 

critic is not 

quite clear 

I may refer him 

to the 

chapter on the 

1 Arithmetic of the Problem* 

in the 


Problem of Population by Harold Cox, where he will 
find himself described in the loilowing words; " Many 
people ate content to argue as if birth rate by itself 
Bottled everything. They even appear to forget that the 
growth of population depends not on births only but on 
the excess of births over deaths. ” 

While we cannot compare the fertility of urban and 
rural popi^atiou in the same country on the basis of 
population per square mile there is no other satisfactory 
method of comparing the growth in two different 
countries, specially when the territory of one had been 
steadily increasing absolute figures are meaningless. 

Regarding the rate of increase of population of the 
world during the last century the Times of India seem( 
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to be in doubt. I need only refer the writer to a 
standard work—A. M. Carr Saunder’s Population , 
Oxford University Press. Ia chapter VII, dealing with 
* World Population, Saunders* computes the rate of 
increase, taking it lo compound every year, at 0.7% 
Per annum* This will give us a rate of a little over 
7% per decade. According to this England has been 
increasing at nearly xlouble the normal rate and 
India and France at ,about one seventh of the normal 
rate. 1 did not raclfon it to compound and took the 
simple rate of absut 10% per decade. In this I was 
making a more favourable comparison as far as England 
wa* concerned than I need have. 

The Timid of India should know that such sweep¬ 
ing tfnd Irresponsible statements do no credit to any 
journal which has any pretensions to the confidence of 
the public. As the rest of that article is not germane 
to ttaFm&in theme of my essay it calls for no comments 
from 

Goonda Raj in Sylhet 

The following is an extract from a report sent by 
the President, District Congress Committee, Sylhet. 

41 Babu Shivendracharan Vlshwas, b8 years old, Pre¬ 
sident of the Congress League, and Babu Dhirendranath 
Daegupta, Vice-president were leading the procession 
consisting of 5 pleaders, some cflice bearers of the 
Congress League and the District Congress Committee 
and other Satyagrahis nil pledged to non-violence. 
Just after the procession started Maulvi Ta/amul Aii, 
E. A. Cm declared it illegal and asked the Satyugrahis to 
disperse. The Satyagiahis refused io do so and proceeded 
towards their destination The magistrate accompanied 
the Satyagrahis and though he had a number of civil 
police with him he neither tried to arrest the Salya- 
grahis nor disperse them by force. When they proceeded 
about three furlongs an array of soldiers with bayoneted 
rifles in hand were seen standing in rows obstructing 
v the street. The Captains, the Superintendent of 
Police and the I>eputy Commissioner were also seen 
standing by their side. When the volttzleers met the 
soldiers face lo face Maulvi Ta/.amul Ah, F. A. C., 
orJered the mililary coipmandatil to disperse the proces- 
aioniets by force, Babu bhivendracharan Vishwas was 
reniOA'ed from his followers and put under arrest. Then 
followed a ghastly *oene. The European captains 
with battens in hand and the soldiers with ibelr 
bayonets and battens fell upon the Satyagrabia arid 
began to use their weapons freely till each and every 
one of the volunteers lay flat on the ground—their heads 
broken, boneti diLsio^ied, blood oo//n r : out in streams and 
come of (hem unconscious. Not saiislied with what 
they had done the soldiers and their European headman 
freely kicked some of the volunteers tying fiat on the 
ground and trampled ever jome of them. Not a volun¬ 
teer moved au inch from the spot he was standing —- 
not on* of them showed the slightest sign of weakness-^ 
not a tear dropped, not a single cry was heard. On 
the court compound and on all sides of the scene not 
far away from the spot were; standing thousands in dead 
sillUce. Some uf these got very much excited and they ' 
Were ehnoot going to retaliate, but were prevented from 
doing ‘,o by others* Some of the spectators could not 
stand the horrible sight aod fainted. It took only a £ 
(iW seconds for the military to finish up their business 




and they returned to their post immediately. No arrange¬ 
ment was made for giving first aid to" the injured by 
Government. Ambulance car, fom the office of the 
Congress League, was standing a little behind the scene 
of action. It reached the spot ImmedeatTy and removed 
the injured, some to the League offics and others to 
private houses. While the wounded were being thus 


removed four of them including Babu Kedarmath Bhatta- 
charyya, Asst. Secretary, District Congress Committee, 
were put under arrest and taken away to the thana 
along with Babu Shivendracharan Visbwas. Next day 
they were all handcuffed and a rope was tied round 
their waist., while they were being produced before the 
magistrate and thence raken to jail. 

11 Babu Dhirendranath Dasgupta received a severe 
blow in the face the left eye swelling immediately. 
He was unconscious for about 15 hours and was 
suffering from concussion of the brain. He is steadily 
improving. Others are also coming round. All the 
local doctors showed very great sympathy and attended 
and have been attending all the wounded with great 
care. The citizens also, men and women, including 
Government officials are taking a keen interest in all 
the wounded. The Ambulance Corps composed of the 
local Tarun Sangha members are norsing the wounded 
with great care. 

11 On the 11th, May, in the afternoon 12 volunteers 
were returning to the town from moffusil matching in 
a processiou and singing national songs. When they 
reached the European club the Deputy Commissioner 
and other Europeans, most of them teaplanters, rushed 
out of the club with tennis rackets iu their hands and 
dealt some blows on the volunteers who stood there 
unperturbed A military officer also joined his country¬ 
men ,in this heroic deed. 1 ’ 


Police Zulum in Bengal 


S|h Satishcbandra Gupta writes : 

"Police oppressiqn is going on throughout the 
province. At Calcutta there is a police order piohibiting 
processions and meetings. Voluuteers form p v o cftSS i° ns 
and hold meetings Jaily or on alternate days. In these 
meetings police generally beat the volunteers and ' the 
public and arrest some volunteers. Where the volunteers 
are not beaten on the spot, they are taken to police 
station and beaten. They are either let off ot imprisoned. 
In the district of Miduapur, the subdivisions of Contai 
and Tamaluk have been specially selected by the police 
foe oppression. The general method is to punish the 
volunteers by severely beating them and packing them 
off from the place by forcibly putting them into trains. 
Another method is to provoke the public to acts of 
violence and then come upon the village, loot the 
villages, insult men and women, and keep a group of 
villages practically in a condition seige. 

“Volunteers are tortured and ;old methods, heard of 
In stories are practised. One old man was taken and 
wrapped [in woollen kavibal, was made te sit on a hot 
brick under a blazing sun for hours. Then ha was 
whipped, no water being given till he became senseleea 
through beating. He was then given water to revive 
only to be whipped to unconsciousness again. 

M Immediately after police oppression ia villages 
there is a lull but soon tbe people recover and take up 
the challenge. 
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“It was left specially for Sylhety police to beat to 
unconsciousness such a renowned worker and well 
known non-violent leader as Dhirendra Babu. 

“ Oar Bengali typewriter and cycloslyle machine 
which cost about Rs. 1,200 was taken away by the police. 
Tbe police are confiscating such machines' wherever 
they can, yet these bulletins are being published in 
many districts. 

Police Alrocitiea at Contai and Tamluk 

“ At Gopinatbpur on the market-da^ on the 20th May 
last the Satyagrahis were preparing salt, when the 
police began assaulting them and others present. 

M It was a market-day; and the danger of the situa¬ 
tion was apparent. The Satyagrahis proposed that they 
discontinue salt-preparation for the day. The police turned 
a deaf ear to this proposal, and went on with their 
assaults. The Satyagrahis defending tbe national flag 
and others standing round were easy targets to the polie. 

M Their blows fell on a number of influential Moslems; 
two shops were also looted. This started the mischief. 
A shower of hard, sun-bathed clods of earth from 
cultivated fields sent the police running away to the 
shelter of their camp in the M, E. School house. In 
thiti flight individual policemen received injuries. The 
doors of the house were blocked from outside, and this 
mob set fire to it.* At great risk to their life the 
ISatyagrahis got the police—officers and men—out of 
the burning house. The mob would not be so easily 
satisfied; and the Satyagrahis had to fall before them 
to stop their furious rush. 

“An officer got a wound on his head from a fall 
while running over a bridge; another officer and the 
constables received severe beating. 

“ The next day the whole police force of Contai and 
Tamluk pcemed concentrated in that small place, 
Janadari y Dhanda and one or two villages near about 
were deserted by the inhabitants; the cattle were left to 
stray out into the fields; the houses and granaries 
were left to the mercy of the poh’ce who proceeded to 
wreak their vengeance on them by scattering paddy and 
other things and looting others. Innocent passers-by 
have been receiving systematic beating. 

“ Kfeanwhile the loot of the village—of each and every 
one of the near y two hundred homes except one—was 
proceeding a space. The friend who has given us those 
details said that the police under the eyes of District 
Magistrate Paddy have acted as a great ieveUer, reduc¬ 
ing the richest and the poorest in the village to one 
level of destitution. Earthen* pots and brass vessels 
were broken; granaries were broken into; and paddy, 
pulses, spices ^-everything eatable was scattered; cash 
and ornaments were looted from box**. 

11 The whole village—men, women, children—had to 
gn without food; there was nn cooking as there was 
nothing left to cook. There was no cash left to buy 
materials from the market. 

“ Six constables invaded the'house of Sjt, Bhuvau Das; 
looted and scattered his belongings; one laid indecent 
hands on bis young wife whose cries brought her 
mother-indaw and brother-in-law to the scene, and 
the wretch fled away. 

M Four batches of policemen were patrolling the 
Greets and indiscriminately assaulting people, Khaddar- 
clad persons receiving the greatest attention. Age or 
social position or sex could not save people from 
abuse more Inflaming than assaults/* 


National Flag Satyagraha at Sholapur 

The President, Maharashtra Civil Disobedience 
Committee, sends us the following report: 

* “The Maharashtra Civil Disobedience Committee, 
at its meeting held on the 25th May 1930, gave serious 
consideration to the martial law regime at Sholapur 
and especially the regulation prohibiting the display of 
the Congress flag on pain of 10 years’ imprisonment 
and fine. Tbe declaration and continuation of martial 
law in Sholapur has been held to be uncalled for by 
even the Liberals and other 1 sober minded ’ politicians. 
Under these circumstances the indefinite prolongation 
of the martial law regime and the continued insult of 
the Indian National Flag are strongly resented by 
Maharashtra youths and the Maharashtra Civil Dis¬ 
obedience Committee consequently decided to launch 
a campaign of Civil Disobedience against this particular 
regulation. Even before this decision was arrived at, 
a batch of three volunteers had already started from 
Poona with National Flags to defy the regulation. 
The party was arrested and sentenced each to one 
year’s rigorous imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 200 or 
in default to additional imprisonment for four months, 
Mr. V. V. Sathe. the leader of the batch, wgs awarded 
six months more for possessing contraband salt and 
th is breaking the Salt Act also, 

"Iu accordance with its resolution the Civil 
Disobedience Committee began from the 28th May to 
send daily to Sholapur a batch of three volunteers 
carrying National Flags with them and determined to 
enter the martia 1 law area while displaying them, 
^hree batches have been sent up till now (t. e 31st 
May, 1930 ) and while the volunteers were expecting 
to be awarded heavy sentences, the military 
authorities have changed their tactics. Instead of 
producing them before the magistrate the authorities 
are ruthlessly and inhumanly belabouring and also 
subjecting them to insults. Their clothes are being 
toru and some of them were made practically naked 
and given serious thrashing on the naked loius and 
other parts of the body. Two members of the third 
batch were beateu till they lay senseless and the third 
wa^ given ai least 50 strokes ou his naked loins. A 
Brahman Salyagtahi was asked to eat from a meat plate 
and was given serious beating when he refused to do 
likewise. A sergeant even spat on his face after 
earing a piece of copra. They were asked to abuse 
Mahatma Gandhi and were again beaten when they 
refused to abuse. They, however, bore all this very 
calmly and patiently. 

“It passes one’s comprehension why the volunteers 
should be so mal-tieated by the military authorities. 
They arc peaceful and non-violent Satyagrahis and are 
prepared for the maximum punishment that can be 
inflicted on them. The authorities are free to award 
heaviest sentences on them but they have instead taken 
to the seemingly easy course of terrorising the volun¬ 
teers by belabouring them. To make them naked and 
beat on the naked parts of the body is simply inhuman. 
If the Government think that the nationalistic spirit in 
the youths will be put down by such lathi rajya, they 
are sadly mistaken. The number of Satyagrahis is 
everyday increasing and the movement is soon bound to 
spread like wild fire throughout the whole country." 






Notes 

AnfAppreciation from Pandit Motilalji 

T be following is an extract from a letter from 
Pandit Moti JrfI Nehru addressed to Gujarat Provincial 
Congress Committee. 

“I am very glad to learn bow bravely our volunteers 
had stood the fierce, and barbarous onslaughts of the 
police without flinchtng. The doings at Dbarasana will 
live in history to the ever-lasting glory of our men and 
equally everlasting shame of the authorities. Please 
convey to the men my keen appreciation of their 
courage and self-sacrifice which is the admiration of 
all India today. 

11 1 notice that Syt. Ambalal Patel who succeeded 
Syt. Narahari Parikh ufid the whole batch accompany¬ 
ing *Mr. Kanchho'Ual and Muniji have also been 
arrested. I have no doubt that as the leaders of batches 
are arrested other volunteers wilf step in to their places 
and continue to offer as stubborn a resistance as their 
predecessors have done. 1 ’ 

The Inferno at Dharasana 

The accounts from Dbarasana show that Gujarat 
has more than justified Pandit Motilalji's expectations* 
Beelzebub, the Prince of devils, seems to have let 
loose his blood thirsty and sensual lieutenants Moloch 
and Belial on the non violent seekers after truth. Their 
peacefulness seems to have added glee to the exploits 
of the demons. They have started dancing a jig on 
the chests of men- 

‘'And in the lowest deep a lowe* deep, 

Still threatening to devour me* opens wide, 

To which the hell I suffer seems a heaven.’’ 

'So the degradation goes on. Aftor Viiamgam, assaults 
with lathis and charges by mounted police had Josl its 
allurement and awfulness to the Government which 
seems to be accelerating its downward momentum. 
The Government now says: 

M Farewell remorse, all good to me is lost 

Evil, be thou my good. ” 

The authorities have now resorted to unmentionable 
tortures of throwing unconscious men into thorny bushes 
and dipping them into saline mud and as though this were 
not enough they have stripped these patriotic sons of 
our motherland and throst sticks into the anus. What 
more signs of the cloven hoofs do we need ? India has 
to be exorcised of this devil possession and the 
British legion driven out of this land before *e can 
have lasting peace. 

The wonder of It all is that In spite of all this 
demoniacal exhibitions cur volunteers have remained 
absolutely non-violent and peaceful Job himself. 
Their spirit remains uncrushed and knowing fully what 
they have to face several batches are leaving for this 
Inferno from various parts of Gujarat. 

New Fangi 

Day by day we are increasing our knowledge. We 
are beginning to uoderstaud our adversaries better and 
better. A little mote of the veil has been lifted and 
we 6 te two more ordinances promulgated, The true 
nature of the Government is being exhibited sooner and 
In a more complete way than we had anticipated. The 
sheep skin is disappearing rapidly and the wolf is 
revealing itself iu all its ferocity. 

Nothing succeeds like suceess. Here we have two 
more objects for civil disobedience, The Government 


Egging its own pit and is supplying us with tools to 
bury it in fulness of time. Let us also take advantage 
of these two doors opened for us. 

A Lend from Jalalpur 

in spite of the economic pressure under which 
the Talatis are as compared to the position of the mukhis 
ninefeen out of the twenty six Talatis of Jalalpur taluka 
have resigned their position. With the exhibition of 
the unmistakable signs of the doings of the cloven foot 
can we wonder at these village officials not desiring to 
be associated with the sons of Belial any Longer? Thib 
is a distinct ray of hope that other Talatis and higher 
officials will also follow suit in laige number. 

J. C. K. 

A Police Concoction 

Sjt. Kakalbhai Kothari writes from Kanpur : 
"Mahatmaji in his second letter to the Viceroy wrote 
the following presenting a sample of ‘wicked falsehood’ 
which is the basis of this Government: 

' Only the other day a Gujarati Poel, a brave 
man, was convicled on perjured official evidence 
m spite of his emphatic statement that at the time 
mentioned he was sleeping soundly in another place . 1 
" Phis referes to Sjt. Jhaverchand Meghani,: the 
universally loved national poet of Gujarat. 

1 Sjt. AinritJal Thakkar, of the Servants of India 
Society and Sjt. Popatlal Chudgar, Bar at l/\w had a 
talk with Mahatmaji at Karadi just two days before his 
arrest, in connection with this case, when I was present 
Sjt. Aiuritlal Thakkar, who had been personally to 
Kanpur and Barwala to make inquiries, narrated the 
whole story of police concoction to Mahatmaji, as he 
had found it. At ihe end, Mahatmaji expressed his 
considered opinion that in such cases defence ought to 
be tendered and that Meghani should have defended 
himself. Mahatmaji moreover said that the creed of 
Satyagraha docs not stop us nailing lies to the 
counter even by participating in the British Courts. Ae 
Sjt. Meghani did not know that he, though a Satya* 
grahi, could defend himself in such a case, he did 
not take any part in the proceedings of the couft, 
beyond making a statement in which he exposed the 
police concoction, and cheerfully accepted two years' 
imprisonment. But, now some of his friends are thinking 
of re-opening the case by moving Ihe High Court.” 

With this we have also received a copy of statement 
said to be signed by 400 persons of Barwala and of Kanpur, 
supporting poet Meghani’s alibi . J. C. K. 

The Attack on Drink Evil 

The work of the Liquor Picketing Committee 
continues as well as expands. The picketers with 
their keen enthusiasm and firm faith are doing justice 
to their work. Over two to three thousand people 
addicted to drink have taken an oath to abstain from 
It. In several cases these very men have joined oar 
ranks and are giving active help to the picketers. 

Out of the twenty seven liquor shops which are 
being picketed, six shops have closed down and some 
others are expected to follow their example in a day 
or two. The active opposition shown by the Viramgam 
liquor shop owner has been effectively coped with* 
The picketers got wind of an unlicensed liquor 
shop being opened by the dealer in another 
part of the town; so the picketers guarded that 
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f area and had the shop removed through the help and 
| cooperation of the Mahomedans in that nelghbourhod. 

| Absolute calm prevails on all our scenes of activity. 

Daily more and mote communities are sending their 
resolutions for the complete boycott of the drink evil. 
In Sabarmati all railway employees have responded to 
out appeal and are no longer frequenting the ljquor 
shop. In Demai, a well known personality has taken 
a public pledge to refrain from dririk, for which we 
give him all our thanks. 

There remain but six liquor shops to be taken up to 
complete the whole of Ahmedabad district. AH our 
thanks are due to ihe local national workers cf a!! 
communities, rich and poor for their very valuable help 
in eradicating this evil. 

Khurahed Naoroji 

Weekly War News 

Gujarat 

Surat : Sjt. \anhari Dvarkada:. Parikh, leader of 
I he Dbarasana raid, has been awarded one 'ear's 
rigorous imprisonment under Section 145. Dr. Tribhu- 
vaodfis and Sjt, Ambalal Patel have been given six 
monihs’ rigorous imprisonment. Sjt. Balvantrai P. 
Thakor, who led the second ha Hi from Aumedabad, 
has been jailed for six months’ simple imprisonment. 
Sjt. Puratan Bucli has been sentenced to 15 months’ 
rigorous imprisonment. Twenty volunteers, out of the 
arrested number of 224 at Bharasana, have been sentenced 
to one months’ rigorous imprisonment. -Sjt. Sorabji 5. 
Batliwala and eight others have been given nine months’ 
rigorous imprisonment. Sjt. Chimanlal Chhabildas 
Chiuai, President of the Choryasi Taluka Congress 
Committee, has been awarded one year’s rigorous 
imprisonment at Surat under Section 117 cf tha I, P. C. 
Sjts. Gttlabbhai Nichbabhai and Ranchhodbhai Bhtinbhai 
have resigned their posts of Talaii. Nineteen Talatis of 
Jalalpur ialukahave resigned their posts. Sjts.JhaveTohand 
Kastarchand, Balabhai Haribhai, and Lallubhai Bhulabhal 
have resigned from Bardoli TaJuka Board. Military 
forces gave various displays in different villager of the 
taluka of Bardoli on May 25th and 26th. The Baroda 
Government authorities have passed an order prohibiting 
^people at Biliraora and Gaudevi from joining and 
harbouring with those going for Dbarasana raid. The 
movement of liquor shop picketing and cutting down 
palm trees is progressing in the district. Arbitration 
courts for several villages in the district are established, 
The Pardi Taluka Conference have passed resolutions 
to support the tight for Independence, to withhold 
land revenue, and to resort to social boycott. 

Broach : Sjts. Bhagavanbhai IChushalbhai, Babar- 
bhai Shankarbhai. Mathurabhai Bhagvanbhai and Ambai 
das Manordas have been arrested at Mian Sarbhon, 
Attempts are being made by the officials of Jambusar 
talnka to reallae land revenue, but with no success. 

Kheda : The Kheda District Conference at its 
session at Nadiad, presided over by Sjt. jivanhl H. 
Divan, have passed a resolution to withhold payment of 
land revenue and to support whole beartedly the cause 
bf Independence. Sjt. Ramanlal Gandhi of Kheda has 
been sentenced to 15 mouths’ rigorous imprisonment. 
Sjt, Keshavlal Dolatram Trivedi and Sarabhai Kesbav- 
lal Trivedi of Dakore have been sentenced respectively 
tc 8 months 1 and ll months’ rigorous imprisonment, 
SJjts. MohjtnJal Jh^verbhai Patel of Cbaklasi, pevadasji 


Vaisbnav and Sjt. Ke9havlal Dave of Dakore have 
been sentenced respectively to 10 months’, 14 
months’ and 17 months* rigorous imprisonment. 
£jts. Somabhai Chbaganbbai, Balabhai Valand, Bhagvan’ 
din Ramasinha and Vallabhbhai Kalidas, all of Borsad, 
have been sentenced to fi months’ imprisonment and a 
fine of Rs. 100. Sjts. Mohaulal Hirabbai and Nathabhai 
Babarbhai of Borsad have been awarded two months’ 
imprisonment and a tine of Rs. 50. Sjt. Chaturbhuj 
Amin of Virsau has been senteuced to one year’s 
imprisonment and a fine oF Rs. 100. Sjts. Purushottarn 
Shivabhai and Ambalal Venibhai of Paudoll have beeu 
given two months’ imprisonment and rt line of Rs. 50. 
Sjt. Ambagiri Goswami of Dlmndakuva has been given 
four mouths’ imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 100. 
On May 28th attachments were carried out at Borsad 
and utensils were taken away. Representatives of flfteeu 
villages have resolved upon withholding land faxpay* 
ment. Sjts. Bhailal Maganlal, Bansidhar Mehta and 
Bhailal Amritlal of hasara and Ambalal Soni of 
Meunpur have been arrested, Sjt. Naranbhai Somabhai, 
a Talati, has resigned his post. Sjt.\ r rajlal Ranc.hhoJdas, 
Keeper of the Ramkrishna Press of Nadiad, has been 
asked to deposit a security of Rs. 2,000. 

Panchmahals : Prohibition work is progressing in 
the district Further resignations of village ofiiceir. in 
the district are declared. Picketing of liquor shops 
at Pahod, Jesavada and Doki is going on. Sjt. Amritlal 
Thakkar guides the prohibition campaign. 

Ahmedabad : A huge procession, representing all 
the important mercantile guilds of the city, met in an 
assembly on May 28 ih under the presidentship of Sheth 
Mangaldas and passed several resolutions sympathising 
with the Independence struggle. Sjts. Kalidas Jnskaran 
Jhaveri has suspended the practice at bar. Volunteers 
bringing salt from Wadhvan were severly beaten 
at Ranpur on' May 20th. Nine were found bleeding, 
and seven became unconscious. In spite of the 
brutaliec the volunteers succeeded in brinfiing salt. 
At Ban-ala, Sits. Amritlal Actaarya and Premchand 
have bpf r awarded six months’ rigorous imprisonment. 

' revenue. Sjt. Jivanlal IT. Divan, Secretary of the 
Gujarat Provincial Congress Committee, has informed 
the ijcomvtax authorities of his decision not to 
pay incomet ax. 

Delhi—Shrimati Satyavati, grand daughter of Swami 
Shraddhoanda, has been awarded six months' simpie 
imprisonment on her refusal to furnish a security of 
Rs. 500. Shrimati Kohli, who has succedcd Shrimati 
Satyavati, drew out a procession of ladies in the city 
in defiance of Section 144. Sjt. J. N. Sahani, editor of 
the Hindustan Times, Sys. Hanumant Sahai and K. P, 
Sharma have been sentenced to six months’ rigorous 
imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 500, in default 1' months 
more under Section 9 (c) of the Salt Act. Of the eighty 
arrested on May 24th for defying Section 144, six have 
beau given two weeks’ simple imprisonment and two 
three months’ rigorous imprisonment. 20,000 Musalmans, 
assembled in Juma Masjid on May 27th, have passed 
a resolution asking their community to take their share 
in the fight for Independence. 

Bombay —A successful raid on Wadala Salt "Works 
was effected by about 1,500 Congress volunteers on 
JJune 1st. A huge number of persons participated in 

(he raid? tfea national force wt\s fully representative* 
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Mounted sowars repeatedly charged the raiders with 
the result {bat some 150 persons were injured. Hundreds 
of maunds of salt Was carried away by the raiders. 
Shrimati Lilavati Munshi and other ten ladies w£re 
attested in this connection, but were later released. 
A huge procession n f Parsi men and women passed 
round the important localities of the city on May 29th 
in sympathy qnd support of the tight for Indepen¬ 
dence. A Swadeshi Bazar was opened by Sjt. Bbulabhai 
J. Pesai, a leading advocate, on May 29th. A batch 
of 27 volunteers have left Vile Parle for Sholapur 
on May 28tb, to defy the regulation against the 
display of the National Flag. Sjt. Pasu, a rice 
merchant, who, when witnessing the Wadala Salt 
Works’ raid, had heeu assaulted by a sergeant 
cm Sunday last, has succumbed \o his injuries. 
Sjt. Abubakar Davudi, a volunteer, who received a bullet 
Shot while he was pacifying the mob at the time of 
the recent non political riot, has breathed his last. The 
wounded in this riot were treated by the Congress 
authorities. Musalmans are pouring in for enlisting 
themselves as Congress volunteers. Picketing at Vile 
Parle has been started from Tuesday last. A lady 
volunteer was hit with a stone on Thursday. A large 
procession of Musalmans moved round the streets of 
Bombay on May 30th to express sympathy with the 
Peshawar martyrs, In a meeting, assembled after the 
termination of the procession, resolutions were adopted 
to support the Congress, the Swadeshi movement and 
the struggle for Independence. Seventy two volunteers 
in Bombay and forty nine in Vandra have been sentenced 
to three months' rigorous imprisonment under Section 
143 of the I. P, C. They were Wadala raiders. 

Maharashtra —The President of tho A. I. C. C. has 
approved of the suggestion of the Maharashtra Provincial 
Congress Committee to make the Sholapur National 
Flag issue an all-India oue. The committee has dis- 
patched accordingly a batch of three volunteers to 
Sholapur to defy the regulation relating to the National 
Flag. Sjt. Madbavrav Kalantaka, a prominent worker 
Of Thaua, has been sentenced to six months' rigorous 
taprisonmenc and a fine ot Rs. 150, in default six 
weeks more under Section 117 of the I. P. C. 
Sjt. Nanaaaheb Devehakke has been given 16 months’ 
rigorous imprisonment at Miii on May 26th under 
Section ll 7 of ihe I. P. C. The Maharashtra Provincial 
Congress Committee is reported to be thinking of 
selecting oue taluka in each of the districts of Kolaba, 
Th&na and Rutaagiri for no tax programme. Saoganmer 
in Ahmednagar district haw been selected as the 
headquarters of the Forest Laws Satyagraha Committee 
of Maharashtra, Several centres are opened for 
propaganda work in this connection. Sjt. Marutirav 
Pfivar, a Congress volunteer, has been arrested at 
* Parunda in Junxsar taluka for violating Forest Laws, 
ftjt. Muluidev Raraadiaudra Gosavi has been sentenced 
to nix months’ simple imprisonment at Thana. Fourteen 
arrests have been effected at Chuna Bhatti. 

Karaatftk- Sjts> N. Mahadevappa Mendugal and 
Mondugudli Appayyaqna Udoshi have been sentenced to 
steven months’ imprisonment. Sjt Ramadas Kulkarni has 
been given three month;:’ imprisonment. All the three 
belong to Saukeshvar. Sjt. Panchanadikar Vaidya of 
Nip&ni has been awarded eight months’. Imprisonment 


Sjt. Bhimrav Hanumanttav Nftjjlc hjta beep arres ted at 
Afaapur. About two hundred persons from Hubli and 
neighbouring villages marched to Talauhattl for felling 
Shindi trees. In spite of an obstruction put in their 
way, they were able to cut down nearly 500 trees. 
Sjt. Madhavacharya Hukeri has been arrested at Belgium 
under Section 117 of the I. P. C. 

Sindh '-The Sindh Satyagraha Committee have 
arranged. to dispatch batches of volunteers for tjie 
Dhaiasaua raid. Sjt. B. G. Pahalajani, a Moderate 
politician, has resigned his seat in the Bombay Legis¬ 
lative Council as a protest against the repressive policy 
of the Go/ernment. The students of Karachi have 
formed an association for supporting Satvagraha and 
organising and popularising Khadi, 

N. W. F- Province- Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malviyaji and his party, consisting of Pandit Govind 
Malaviya, Pandit Venkalesh Tevari and Kumar Suresh- 
sinha of Kalakankar, were served with a notice on 
May 25th at Campbellpur prohibiting them from enter¬ 
ing the Frontier Province. They, however, proceeded 
with the journey, and were made to get down at 
Kbairaband Kand where they were taken to be arrested. 
The authorities afterwards took them by train to 
Campbellpur and released them. The Enquiry 
Committee in the Peshwar affair, appointed by the 
A. I. C. C, have commenced sitting at Ravalpindi from 
May 28th. Sjt. Vithalbhai Patel is the Chairman, and 
Sardar Sh&rdulslnha Kavishvar, Sjt. Mufti KifaituUa, 
Dr. Ausafi apd Lala Dunichaud are its members. 
Sjt. Alamshah, editor of Paigamejang of Peshawar, 
has been sentenced to two years' imprisonment. 
The Dera Ismail Khan Congress Committee and 
Naujavan Bharat Sahha have been declared as unlawful 
assemblies. Ten Khilafatists have been arrested at 
Peshawar for taking part in an unlawful procession, 
brought out in honour of two released volunteers who 
had been arrested for advocating, boycott of the 
Suleman Committee. 

U. P.— Pandit Govindvallabh Paat, a prominent 
leader of the province and ex-M. I>. C., has been 
awarded at Nainital on May 26th six months’ simple 
imprisonment under the Salt Act. Shrimati Suniti, 
Mitra airested at Lucknow on May 25th, has been 
sentenced to Six months’ simple imprisonment under 
section H5 of the I. P. C Pandit Rasvibari Teyap, 
a Liberal, has resigned his seat in the IL P. Legislative 
Council as a protest against the police excesses at 
Lucknow. Sjt. Mohanlal Gautama has been sentenced 
at Saran to six months' rigorous imprisonment under 
the Salt Act Satyagraha Samachar, a cydostyted 
Congress bulletin of Allahabad, lias been asked to 
file a declaration, which the publisher has refused to 
do. Sjt, Mahavlrsinha of Benares has been sentenced to 
uine months’ rigorous imprisonment and a fine of 
Rs. 100, in default 3 months more. A prohibitory order 
against meetings has been put in force in the dishict 
of Bhadohi of Benares under Section 144. Volunteers 
arrested at Syadraja in Benares district have been 
sentenced to six months' rigorous imprisonment. Sjt®. 
Sbivananda Sannyasi, Shivgcharanlal and Harachafan- 
sinha are being prosecuted at AligadK under Section 
124 A. Ten volunteers have been arrested at Meerut 
on Tuesday last for preparing salt. On May .29th, 
salt wqs again prepared. Foreign clpttq afcops ^ 
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Meerut are befog picketed* At Benares, 94 out of 126 
shops dealing in foreign cloth have got their foreign 
cloth Stock sealed by the Congress Committee. 
There has been an unprecedented demand for 
Swadeshi cloth and Khaddar at Balia and the local 
Khadi Bhandar is unable to meet it. The Salt Law 
was violated here on Sunday May 25th. Liquor, toddy, 
ganja and bhang shops are picketecf regularly. The 
work of cutting palm trees has been taken up recently. 
At Ghajipur, the Collectorate Bar Association i has 
parsed a resolution to put ;ou Swadeshi clothes, 
preferably Khaddar. At Bareilly prominent citizens are 
going about from door to door inducing people to take 
the Swadeshi vow. The picketing of liquor and toddy 
shops in Agra is going on. A large number of 
shopkeepers have baled their foreign cloth and got 
them sealed by the Congress. They have further 
(Hedged themselves not to sell these goods or import 
any foreign cloth for six months. 

c. P. —Sjt. M. V. Abhyankar, president of the 
C. P. Provincial Congress Committee has been arrested 
on May 29th at Nagpur under 124 A. of the I. P. C. 
Vir Vamanrau Joshi, a distinguished Satyagrahi has 
been arrested at Bhandara cn May 30th under Section 
124 A. Sjts.'Thakur Lakshmausinha, Badarinath DuLe, 
Ramachandra Poddar, Ghulam, Narasinhadas and 
Deviprasad Shukla have been sentenced to one year’s 
simple imprisonment at Jabalpur under Section 108 A 
of the Ci. P. C. Sjts. K, P. Khandekar and Bbagvandin 
have been awarded two years’ rigorous imprisonment 
at Jabalpur uuder Section 124 A of tho I. P, C. 
Merchants of Jabalpur have resolved on foreign cloth 
boycott and have decided not to indent for any foreign 
doth. Volunteers are being enrolled for picketing 
foreign doth shops, and pro]>aRauda work was done 
in ten surrounding villages. The Wardha Congress 
Committee has inaugurated picketing ol foreign cloth 
•ihops from May 27th. Batches of volunteers have 
betsn formed fer the purpose. Tn spite of the heavy 
storm that passed recently through Akola, the lady 
picketers stoed to their post of duty. The toddy booth, 
however, has collapsed iu the storm, picketing of 
foreign cloth shops at Chanda has been started. 

Bihar- Sj t. Chaudhari Bhagavatprasiuh a Liberal, 
has resigned his seat in the Bibar Legislative; Council 
as a protest against the Government's repressive policy. 

Bengal— Twenty three Congress workers of 
Krbhnagar have been served with notices under Section 
105 ol the Cr. P. C. Seven pleaders of the Fume town 
have been arrested for organising a procession in 
defiance of the Section 144. The police at Navadvip 
charged a procession, brought out in defiance of the 
prohibitory orJer, with the result that about 100 persons 
sustained injuries. Sjt. Shivadas Lahiri has been arrested 
at Racgpur under the Bengal Ordinance. Sjt. Vijay- 
bhuuhan Das Gupta of Barisal has been arrested. Ten 
liquor shop picketers at Midnapur have been sentenced 
to pay a fine of Rs. 50, in default one month’s 
imprisonment. Sjt. Jalaluddin Hashemy, ex-M. L. C. of 
Khulna, ha9 been sentenced to one month’s simple 
Imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 50, in default one week's 
further imprisonment, under Section 144. Sjt. Atul 
Ghoshs Secretary of Manbhom Congress Committee, 
has been awarded one year's simple imprisonment 
oodftt Section 108 of the Cr. P. C. The police at 
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Calcutta raided the offices of the Bengal Civil 
Disobedience Committee and took away some papers. 
Sjt. Prabhatchandra GaDguli of Calcutta has been 
given three moDtbs’ simple imprisonment and a fine of 
Rs. 200, in default six weeks more under the Press Act. 
Sjts. Kshitishrai Chaudhri, Mathuramohan Chakravarti 
and Haranchandra Ghosh Chaudhary, arrested with 
twenty others at Noakhali in connection with the ' 
last hart a! , have been sentenced to two month’s 
simple imprisonment. Silh&t Congress premises were 
raided by the police, and Sjt. Muninurauath was arrested. 
Sjt. Govindpmsad Sinha, President of the Bankura 
Congress Committee, has been arrested under Section 
151 of the I, P. C. Sjt. Satishchandra Ray and twelve 
others have been arrested at Dinajpur under Sections 
353, 342 and 117 of the I. P. C. Sjt. Jivanlal Pandit; 
Secretary of the Barabazar War Council, has been 
sentenced to six months’ rigorous imprisonment. 
Sjt. Das Gupta, editor of Muldi, has been sentenced 
to one year’s simple imprisonment. Sjt. Akalchandra 
Kumar has been given 15 months’ imprisonment under 
Section 117 of the I. P. C. at Malda. The police 
raided the premises of Khadi Pratisbthan of Calcutta, 
and confiscated the salt. Sjt, Tar ini Datta has been 
arrested after the raid. Sjt. P. C. Das, Secretary of the 
Congress Civil -Disobedience Committees of Calcutta, 
has been arrested on May 30th. Sjt. Rataneshvar 
Chakravarti, editoi of Swadhvita, has been sentenced 
to two years’ rigorous imprisonment under Sections 
124 A and 153 of the b F. C, at Calcutta. Twelve 
pleaders of Rangpur have suspended practice. 

Punjab —Rrdzada Hansraj and Sardar Harisinba 
have been awarded one year’s simple imprisonment on 
a charge of sedition at Jalandhar. Lain Bhanjuram of 
Mianvali has been jailed for one year’s simple imprison¬ 
ment on his refusal to enter into a security bond of 
Rs. LOGO. Dr. Sbadiram, Lala Gaurishankar and Lala 
Bholarain have been given ons year’s simple imprison¬ 
ment at Hoshiarpur. Hissar Congress Workers have 
been sentenced as shown below: Dr. Mulraj and Pandit 
Maogiram to six months' rigorous, Sjt. K. A. Desai to 
six months’ simple. Pandit Pat ram to nine mouths’ 
rigorous, Sjt. Karnavar Ilamirsinha and Lala Jagadishrai 
jaini to four months’ rigorous, and Sjt. Chaudhari Jagali 
to four months simple imprisonment. Sjt.Jnani Kartar- 
sinha oi Lyaipur has been sentenced to one year’s 
rigorous imprisonment under Section 124A of the I, P. C. 
Sjt. Mohanlal Sheth has been sent to jail for a term of 
one year’s simple imprisonment under Section 108 of 
the Cr. P. C. ai Sbeikhpur. Dr. Sob an la 1 of Nanakano, 

S. Labbasinha of Kala Khatai and S. Labhasinha of 
Pbnlarvau have been sentenced to one year’s imprison¬ 
ment under Section 108 of the Cr. P. u. Maulvi Abdul 
Rahman and Sjt. Balkrishna have been sentenced to 
one year's simple imprisonment under Section 108 at 
Jalandhar. Ten Congressmen have been jailed for 
eight da>Y simple imprisonment at Jalandhar. Six 
Congress workers of Jalandhar have been sentenced to 
one year’s simple imprisonment under Section 108. 
About 106 volunteers, arrested under Section 34 of the 
Police Act, have been sentenced to eight days’ simple 
imprisonment at Jalandhar. Maulana Gulam Rubni 
Lodhi, Hakim Abdulla Salim and Pandit Purusbotlam- 
das have been given one year's simple imprisonment 
under Section 108 at Hazara. Sjt. Ramanath of Muree 
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to one peat’s simple imprisonment 
N^tt V&. TtajaVisfcan, editor of Virbharat 

of Labor®, bas been sentenced to one year’s rigorous 
imprisonment for sedition. Nine persons of Multan 
have been jailed-for 15 days' simple imprisonment 
for defying Section 144. Sjt Bharat Mulraj, who 
received serious injuries as a lathi charge on May 
24th at Multan, has succumbed to his injuries. 
Sbrimati Aniar Kaul has been arrested at Jalandhar 
under Section 108. Sjt. Bali, Secretary of the Lahore 
Congress Committee, has been arrested under Section 
108 and taken to Kasur for trial. Swarni Sundarlal, 
second jathadar of the third Shahidi Jatha has been 
arrested at Gujaranvala on May 29th. Pandit Rama- 
chanda Shastri of Kavalpindi has been arrested on May 
26th. Twenty six volunteers have been arrested at 
Ravalpindi on May 25th for shouting revolutionary 
slogans. Pandit Jivandas of Moutegomery has been 
arrested under Section 108. Lala Hansraj Kundra, Lai a 
Daulatram Bhatia, Lai a Amamath, Maulana Asagarali 
and Maulana Mohammad Harif ha\e been arrested at 
Sialkot under Section 108. Master Mulraj has been 
arrested at Jalandhar on May 26th. Nine volunteers 
have been arrested at Jalandhar on May 25th when 
they were on picket duty. Fifteen Congress workers 
have been arrested on May 25th at Abbohar 

under Sections 107 and 151 of Cr. P. C. Four 

members of the Hindu-Muslim Panchavat at Multan 
have been arrested on May 27ib for defying Section 
144. A notice has been served on the publisher of the 
(Jotipfess BulUtm of Lahore cither to file a declaration 
or to stop its publication. The Puopte of Lahore 
has suspended publication m obedience to the Working 
Committee’s resolution. The Jhau^sial ot 'Gujaranvala, 
of which a security of Rs. 2,000 was demanded, has 
suspended publication. On May 2 jL1i salt was prepared 
and sold at -a Lahore meeting. Dr. Lehnasinha, 
Sjts. Santram, rritamsinha Ramadas and Mohammed Sidik 
have been sentenced to one year's simple imprisonment 
under Section 108 at Sargodlia. Sjt. Uikhraj of Pattoki 
has been given one year’s simple imprisonment under 
Section 108. Sjt. Khvaja Jalmruddin, Captain of the 
third shahidi jatha , has been sentenced a( Amritsar 
to oue year’s rigorous imprisonment. Sjts.Tirtharam 
and GiradhaiiUl have been arrested at NakoJai under 
Section 108. The fourth shahtfi jatha , bound for 
Peshawar, has been arrested at Gujarat on May 2Stb, 
Sardar Bhagsinha of Jalandhar has been arrested under 
Section 108. Rai/ada Bhagatram has resigned his seat 
in thte Legislative Assembly. Nine member* of Multan 
Municipal Board have resigned as a piote^t ugainst the 
police excesses m recovering water tar. Sjts. MadnnJal 
and Ramalai have been sentenced to oue year’s simple 
imprisonment at Kasur under oeotioti 108. Gala Sundar- 
das, Sjts. Gulam Mohiddin and Gunidasr.inhn have 
been fcirested at Batata under Section 108. 

Madras: Shnmati Duragabai Ammal, dictator of 
Madras ciiy, inis been awarded oiue months* rigorous 
itup:isonmeru under Sections 144 and 117 of the I. P. C. 
Shrimoti Duvvuri Subbamma, an enthusiastic Congress 
worker, has been sentenced to six months’ simple im¬ 
prisonment under Section 157 at Rajahmundri. The 
allegation against her was to the effect that she was 
lodging Satyagraha volunteers in her school, Sjts, 


Kuppaswaml and Abdullahsaheb have been given 
respectively 18 months’ and 9 months’ imprisonment at 
Vellore under Sections 117 of the I.P.C. and 47 of the 
Sait Act. Sjt. Subrahmaniara has been given one year’s 
simple imprisonment under the security section* Dr. 
Hanumantrav, Captain of the West Krishna Satyagrabis, 
bas been sentenced , with three other Satyagrabis, to a 
term of 18 months’ rigorous imprisonment at Bezwada. 
Twelve Satyagrahis of Cuddalore have been sent to a 
term of six months’ rigorous imprisonment under the 
Salt Act. Sjt. Rajagopal Iyer, Manager of the Palayur 
Ashram, has been awarded 18 months’ rigorous im* 
prisonment. Nine Satyagrahis, who were arrested at 
Vedaranyam, were dispossessed forcibly of their Balt 
and sentenced to six months’ rigorous imprisonment, 
fifteen Satyagrahi volunteers have been sentenced to 
three months’ rigorous imprisonment under Section 144 
at Madras. Prof. Ramajograv has been sentenced t& 
six months* rigorous imprisonment under Section 144 
of the Cr. P. C. at Madras. Sjt. U. Shrinivasrav, 
arrested at Vellore, has been given six months’ 
simple imprisonment for defying ‘Section 144. 
The Secretary and the Joint Secretary of the East 
Godavari District CoDgress Committee have been 
sentenced to two years’ rigorous imprisonment and a fine 
of Rs. 1,000, in default 6 months more. Five volunteers, 
who defied the Salt Law at Rameshvar, have been 
sentenced to six months’ rigorous imprisonment and a fine 
of Rs. 100, iu default 2 months’ more. The police at 
Gantur have taken possession of the Satyagraha camp. 

52 volunteers, who attempted to retake the charge of 
the camp in batches, have been arrested. Arrests 
in Gantur district number J : ‘orty volunteers have 

been arrested at Naupada camp. The Vedaranyam camp 
was raided by the police on May 28th, and on May 
29th Sjts. Harihar Sharma, M. S. Krishnaswami Iyengar, 

Dr. M. V, Naidu and Sjt. G. Ramachandrarav 
Thambi were arrested under Sections 117 and 145 of the 
I. P. C. Dr. T. S. 3. Rajan, arrested at Vedaranyam, 
has been sentenced to 18 months’ simple imprisonment. 

Ten volunteers and two ladies have been given respect¬ 
ively six months’ rigorous and simple imprisonment for 
violating Section 144 and the Salt Law at Madras. 
I ? our volunteers have been sentenced to six months’ 
rigorous imprisonment in connection with the raid on 
Naupada Salt Works. The Naupada raid is now 
suspended temporarily. A batch of four Satyagrahis 
violated the Salt Laws at Tirupur on May 29th, and 
prepared and sold salt. Several volunteers and others 
prepared* and sold salt at Cuddalore on May 28tb. 

Sjt. P. Suryaprakasharav and Dr. Narasiham of 
Rajahmundri have been awarded two years' rigorous 
imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 1000, in default 6 
months more under Section 117 of the I. P. C. and 74 
of the Salt Act. Sjt. Shrinivasrav has tendered the resig¬ 
nation of his seat in the Madras Legislative Council as 
h protest againt the convictions of several ladies ia the 
country. Sit. Jagannath Shastri has been sentenced at 
Ccconada to six months’ rigorous imprisonment under 
Section 117 and the Salt Act. Sjt. Bhaskar Gopal has 
been jailed for one year’s simple term under Section 108, 

Sjt. G. Suryanarayan has been sentenced to two years' 
rigorous imprisonment under Sections 143 and 117 of 
the I. P. C. and 74 of the Salt Act. Sjt- K. Rangachari 
of Tiini has been sentenced to six months' riotous 
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! Imprisonment under Section 74 of the Salt Act. Sjt, 
Konhwaokarad of Calicut has been sentenced to 

? six months 1 imprisonment under Sections 117 of 
the I. P. C. and 74 of the salt Act- On may 29th 

; the police raided the Vedaranyam camp and sealed all 

! the goods. Fifteen volunteers from Vendal camp 

have been sentenced to six months* rigorous imprison¬ 
ment under Section 74 of the Salt Act. Twenty two 
volunteers have been arrested at Vedanyiyarn on May 31, 
making the total of lfl. Of the 133 arrested v}lunteers 
at Vedaranyam, '.31 have been given 2 years 1 imprison¬ 
ment, the remaining each to one year’s rigorous impri¬ 
sonment. Sjh G. Ramanchandra, the leader of the camp, 
has been sentenced to one year's rigorous imprisonment 
and a fine of Rs. 500, in default 3 months' further 
imprisonment. Pandit Nilkantha Das, Ex-M. I,. A. of 
Utkala, has been arrested under the Salt Act. 
Corrections 

Page 215, column 1st, paragraph 1st, there should 
be Bengal Civil Disobedience Committee instead of 
Bengal District Congress Committee. 

Page 217, column 1st, paragraph fitb, the clause 
1 who went to the Patdi camp to visit the sufferers 1 
should be substituted by ‘who visited the sufferers at 
the Vi ram gam camp. 1 

Page 217, column 2nd, paragraph 5th, Sjts. Hamiman- 
sinha and Kvishnalai Vyas have been sentenced 
respectively to 5^> months’ add 7\ mouths’ rigorous 
imprisonment, and not to 9 months and 5 months 
respectively as shown in the last issue. 

The Story of Bardoli 

Descriptive history of the Bardoli Satyagraha, by 
Mahadev Desai, pp. 376, Demi Octavo, printed iu 10 pt. 
bold-faced type, well-bound, with index, glossary, five 
illustrations and a map of Bardoli Taluka. Price 
Rs, 2-8-0 plus ns. 5 for packing and postage. For 
foreign countries, 5 s. or $ 1,50 posi free. 

Copies can also be had in Bombay from our 
Branch office at Princess Street. 
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Foreign Cloth Boycott 

Acting’President's Circular No. 45 dated May 30th t 1930 

All Congress Committees and Foreign Cloth Boycott 
Committees are requested to carry on vigorous and 
effective propaganda amongst the masses to induce 
them to take to self-rationing and hand-spinning. 

I. Self-Rationing 

The movement if effectively carried out so as to 
eliminate the bulk of foreign cloth would mean a 
considerable shortage of cloth (about 200 crores of 
yards ) and this would operate to raise the prices of 
the Swadeshi cloth. This result could be counteracted 
to a considerable extent by the people resorting to 
self-rationing. In 1919-20 the country managed with 
only 300 crores of yards as against the normal con¬ 
sumption of ever 500 crores of yards. 

Instructions to the People 

1. Everyone should manage with such Khaddar or 
Swadeshi cloth as he or she baa in his or her 
possession and 'drain from making new purchases at 
least for a period of one year. 

2. Everyone should examine his or her wardrobe 
and make surplus Khaddar or Swadeshi cloth ,f any 
available for others. 

3. Where it is found impossible to carry out clause 
T, only such cloth should be purchased as is absolutely * 
necessary for immediate needs. 

(i) Such purchases should be made in Khadi, i . e. t 
hand-spun handweveu cloth or failing that in Swadeshi 
cloth i. e., cloth manufactured by Indian mills owned 
and managed by Iudians, from yarn spun only in such 
mills to the exclusion of all foreign yarn either in the 
body or borders. 

(ii) In purchasing Khadi one should see that the 
cloth bears the stamp of the A- I. S. A. Such cloth 
should be purchased only from Kh 2 di Bhandars certified 
by the A.l.S.A. In purchasing Swadeshi cloth it should 
be seeD that such cloth bears the stamp of an Indian 
mill declared to be Indian owned and Indian managed 
using yam only spun by such mills. 

A list of such mills will bm published by the A. I. 
S. A. for the informanon of the public. Such mills 
will also be advised tc see that me cloth manufactured 
by them bears their stamp at both the ends. 

II. Increase of Production 

Self rationing is a war time measure to meet 
imrr ad lately the situation likely be created by the 
shortage. The constructive and permanent way of 
dealing with the difficulty is to devise means for 
increasing production. The average shortage of cloth 
per head can be roughly estimated at 6 yds. This 
would be equivalent to 2 lbs. If only half the popula¬ 
tion could be induced to iake to spinning, the requisite 
quantity of yarn would bo available bv each one of 
them turning out about 4 lbs. during the year, This 
ia not x very difficult Lask for it would come to less 
than 125 yds. per day taking the yarn to be of about 
15 counts. Tbere is no dearth of weavers in this land 
and the yarn could therefore be easily converted into 

clo^h. 




Instructions to the People 

1. Everyone should learn to spin. Where a cbarkha 
lu not availably ,takli should be Used, 

2. Everyone who can should learn to card for self 
or others, 

3. Everyone should produce at least 125 yds, of 
uniform and well-twisted yarn per day. 

(Detailed instructions re carding, spinning, hanking 
and the use of yarn spun will be issued by the Congas 
and A. 1, S. A. branches). 

Agra: May 80th. 1980 Motilal NehrU 

About Picketing 

Acting President's noti on Foreign Cloth Picketing 
circulated to Provinces. 

I' regret to find that the Working Committee resolu¬ 
tion 00 the picketing of foreign cloth shops has not 
met with the response it is entitled to from certain 
big centres of foreign cloth sales. These centres are 
trying to take shelter uuder certain negotiations between 
them on the one hand and Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya and certain Congressmen on the other and 
are putting forward a letter given by Mahatma Gandhi 
to certain representatives of the Delhi cloth merchants. 
As regards the negotiations or understandings with 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya and others the Working 
Committee has - definitely expressed its inability to 
endorse them and they afford no reason for the^- 
withdrawal of picketing, The letter of Mahatma 
* Gandhi makes two points very clear. The first is that 
in his opinion the picketing of foreign cloth shops 
should not be postponed or withdrawn under any 
agreement or arrangement with the dealers and the 
second is that if any such arrangement has already been 
agreed to by any Congress organization such agreement 
Should be respected and adhered to. It is on the second 
point that the doth dealers rdv and claim that the 
Working Committee is bound to accept such arrange¬ 
ments as have already been arrived at. 

This contention has no force. But apart from the 
merits with which I shall deal presently T have to 
point out that the Working Committee resolution was 
passed after a copy of Mahatma Gandhi's letter had 
been made available to it and after a full and careful 
consideration of Mahalmaji’s opinion. That being 50 
it is the Working Commfitee resolution and not 
anything that Mahatma Gandhi might have sail before 
the resolution was passed that binding on ail Congress 
Organizations. Pat as l have said the contention of ihe 
dealers is entirely without fouudaoon. As a matrer 
of fact, no completed agreement had been ariived at 
between the dealers of any principal centres ci' foreign 
cloth sales before the resolution was passed. Mr. Sahni, 
a member (f ‘he Delhi War Council but not a Congress¬ 
man, informed me on the telephone at Allahabad of the 
terms preposed by the foreign cloth dealers of Delhi 
which, he iold me, tne W ar Council was inclined to 
accept subject to my sanction. My reply to him was 
that they should send a representative to Mahatma 
Gandhi to ascertain his views. It was in accordance 
with this advice that Mr. Khosla was deputed to see 
Mahatma Gandhi and it was on Mr. Khosla’s represen¬ 
tations that Mahatma Gandhi gave him the letter 
felied upon. I find tha$ so recently as the 3rd May 


after the'retutn of Mr, Khosla from htt visit 1 to Ifihatet 
Gandhi the Delhi Waf Council refers to ths tattisti dF 
the arrangement as hiving been discussed at ail 
‘Informal meeting 1 on the, previous day and for the 
first time conveys the formal sanction of the War 
Council to those arrangements. It is obvious from this 
that no definite or final agreehiem had been arrived at 
before the 3rd May and that advantage was taken of 
Mahatmaji's letter to set up an inchoate artAng0atXl't 
as a completed agreement. I spent three hours with 
Mr. Khosla in Delhi and carefully read all the papers 
to which he drew my attention. The above remarks 
are based on a study of those papers. I cannot allow 
such tactics to defeat the resolution of the V/orkitig 
Committee. 

The precise facts relating to the so-called arrangement* 
in Amritsar and Lahore have not been laid before me 
but from enquiries J find that certain individual 
Congressmen did assent to the proposal of the dealers 
of those places more on account of the support they 
had received from Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya than 
on their merits. I regret l am unable to look upon the 
assent of individual Congressman as an agreement 
by a Congress organization as such. It is true 
that Mahatmaji’s letter speaks of the agreements 
of Congressmen and not of Congress organizations 
but it would be unreasonable to think that he was 
contemplating to bind a provincial organization by 
any act of one or more individual members thereof. 

As regards Calcutta I am informed by tbo 
D. P. C. C. that neither the Boycott Committee nor 
the B. P. C. C. finally approved of the arrangement 
recommended by Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya and 
the foreign cloth dealers of Calcutta but that on the 
contrary they were waiting for the instructions of the 
Working Committee on the subject. 

Some days after the passing of the Working 
Committee’s resolution and presumably after it was 
published in Bombay I received a communication from 
Mrs. Captain, the head of the lady volunteers at 
Bombay enclosing a draft arrangement settled by 
Mr. Bhulabhai Desai. This arrangement could not 
possibly be covered by Mahatmaji’s letter but was 
recommended to me as a most reasonable one under 
the circumstances. I replied to Mrs. Captain telling 
her that the proposed arrangement would be unex¬ 
ceptionable in normal times but was not suited to Ih* 
conditions of the intensive civil disobedience campaign 
launched by Mahatma Gandhi. For these reasons i 
regretted my inability to accept the arrangement. 

It will thus be seen that no pronouncement of 
Mahatma Gandhi stands in the way of carrying out 
the Working Committees resolution. I therefore call 
upon all Congress organisations to begin and carry on 
a vigorous campaign of picketing foreigu cloth shop* 
of every kind and description wherever possible without 
regard to any arrangements or agreements alleged tc 
have been arrived at. The one poipt to be insisted on 
is that no foreign clotb shall be sold whether it Is 
part of the existing stock or is on its way in execs --a V" 
tion of orders placed. I hope that no laxity will be 
shown in, this respect. 

Ag** apth, imp. _ Motilal Nehru 

Ptbited and PuHUhed by MohonUA MayanUA Eh*ttm at ihe 
tfMaiiwm Pms , Sarkiyarani Wadi) Sprang pur, Ahmdafa J 
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‘Exemplary Behaviour of the Police’ 

Paring those days when the au'hcritirs in Whitehall 
and Simla ate never tirrd of rxteiling the behaviour 
of fh ; police, I thought I would go and fa r. for mys.Hf 
how this exemplary behaviour has nffec^d rhe Satya- 
gfahts oi Dhnrrcana. 

1 reached BuEar at mid-d ly cn 6th, ji^t as the 
wouudod were being brought in there from the 'raid 1 
of that mornmg. Many of them were being carried in 
on stretchers, others could iust struggle, from the 
motors to the hospital wards. 

* The beating aud torturing has been most merciless 
fo-day I ' said the doctors and attendants. I proceeded 
round the rooms to visit the Satyagrahip more 'do^ely, 
and to take notes from the doctor as to the nature of 
their wounds. 

Literally T felt my skin to cre^p au«l my hair co 
ntand on ead as I saw those brave men, who, but 
a few hours previously, had gone forth absolutely 
unarmed, vowed to non-violence, now lying here before 
mo battered and beaten fiom bend to fool. 

ILtre was a young man with his sheuhi^n- and 
buttocks so beaten thai he couki net be on his back, 
ypt his arms and sides were so damaged as weli, That 
he did not know how to rurn for reof, Thero v as 
another gasping for breath with his cbec r te-uhy battered; 
avid nearby was a tall, strong, Musalman lymg utterly 
helpless. 

'What are Iris damages?' [ a .led. 

‘He has tresivod tealful bio*-, on the siomacb, 
the back and right leg.,’ they replied, ‘ Ako his 
tesucles are both swollen having been bad'y squeezed 
by the police.' 

W c went on upstairs, here my a Mention 

was a tracted by the sound of sharp drawn whistling 
breathing, intermixed with heart'reeding grrang. Ii. was a 
young man writhing in agony, lit kept catching at hi ; 
stomach, anci at intervals he would suddenly sit up as 
if ha were going to go mad with the pain. 

'He has had a deadly blow right on the abdomen,' 
they said; 'and he has been vomiting blood. He has 
also had bis testicles severely squeezed, which has 
shattered bis nerves.' 

They fetched ice, and applied it to the head and 
damaged parts, which gradually soothed him. 

And on we went from this house to another, where 
we found still more and more wounded. 

Everyone to whom I talked gave the same 
description of fiendish beating, torturing, thrusting and 


dragging, and one and all spoke with burning horror 
of the foul abuse and unspeakable blasphemy which 
the police at d (heir Indian nnd English superiors had 
poured upon lli.'in. 

So this is some of the. exemplary behaviour of tho 
police, of which the English lords and gonttemtn arc 
^ proud; Do they not know what is going on? No, 
that surely cannot be, for such high-plnced English 
oi fie in Is ns the Commissioner N. D. nnd tho Collector 
of Surat have been nil along on the field of action. 

What, then, has become of English honour, English 
justice? 

No amount of argument can excuse what they have 
been doing at Dharasana. 

The object of tho Satyagrahis has been a civil 
breach of the Salt Laws ( which are universally 
admitted to be unjust ). The Satyagiahis wfre ready 
to accept unresLlu'gly the legal punishment of arrest 
and imprisonment, but the authorities thought it 
preferable to employ other methods. Then, on 2?nd 
May, perhaps to try and lei d a shade of legality to 
then action*, the authorities brought in to force Section 
IH, making any gathering of more than four persons 
an unlawful assembly, 

Wih this emergency law in force, it might be 
argued, by the official world, that i' is justifiable to 
try and disperse a collection of people by lathi charges, 
if they refuse i- go avviy when ordered, even though 
rhe individuals are absolutely non'violent, and known 
no: to be ruing tn hurt a single person. 

That much bnnxl argument : ue might understand 
from Their point of v;ev\. 

But nothing coaid excuse tho manner in which they 
ha Vo actually deal!, with the Saty.igrahis. 

Who could dare to uphold iir ' ;l menus of dispersing 
a non-violent gathering: 

1. Lathi blows on loud, chert, stomach, joints; 

2. Thriots with lathis in private par's, abdominal 
reg'ons, ch?st etc; 

3. Stripping of men naked before beating; 

4. Tearing off of loin-cloth and thrusting of stick 
into anus] 

5. Pressing and squeezing of the testicles till 
a man becomes unconscious; 

6. Dragging of wounded men by legs or arms, often 
beating them the while; 

7. Throwing of wounded men into thorn hedges or 
into salt water; 

8. Riding of horses over men &s they lie or sit oq 
the ground; 
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9 . Thrusting of pins and thorns into men's bodies, 
sometimes even when they are unconscious: anJ 

10. Beating of men after they had become unconscious ? 

And other vile things too many to relate, besides 

foul language^ and blasphemy, calculated to hurt as 
much as possible, the most sacred feelings of the 
Satyagrabis. V 

The whole affair is one of tha most daviiisb, cold¬ 
blooded and unjustifiable in the history of nations. 

India has now realised the true nature of the 
British Raj, and with that realisation the Raj is doomed. 

Mira 

The Great Experiment 

"This is perhaps my Inst and greats t experiment." 
Thus has Gnndhni more than once described the huge 
■ Struggle which is now in progress, and to understand 
the significauce of what is going on before our eyes 
to-day, wo should remember and ponder over those 
words. 

What is the experiment? 

It is nothing more nor less than the putting into 
universal practice of the eternal truths which have 
been handed down to us since the beginning of time, 
through all the great redigions of tha world. To 
overcome hatred by love, to overcome violence by 
non-violence, to overcome untruth by truth. 

But of all the teachings of the past, Gandliiji's mos‘: 
strikingly resemble those of Jesus; and this great 
experiment stands forth to-day like die vindication of 
tho teachings of Jesus Christ. 

So what are we witnessing? 

It is this—the mightiest empire of the Christian w-mld 
ranging itself ‘with all the forces at its command* 
again3l a vast movement which is our to prove the 
diviue truths which Jesus preached. 

This mighty ‘Christian’ empire has fattened on 
the people of India. These people are now starving, 
and have asked the 1 Christians * for bread but in reply 
the} have received a stone. Nay more, — they have 
be jd smitten on the right cheek, but, true :o the ideals 
of their beloved leader, they have turned to the 
1 Christians ' the other al ;o. Yes, mid they are being 
soundly smitten ou the loft cheek as well; yet they 
rei dco, toi Gaud hi ji has given their, tho realisation 
thru in this way, and in this way alone, evil can at 
las; be overcome. Resist not evil with evil, for that 
fs <ne vuioas circle m which, suturing mankind has 
be* a revolving since countless years. Overcome evil 
wi li good, violence with non-violence that! the vicious 
circle may be broken and mankind may enler upon 
a hcw life. 

And Gandhi)f, who launched this great experiment 
for the salvation of suffering humanity, bas been stolon 
fror the world by tho fearing ‘Christians', and locked 
in a prison. Bui he has put his trust in us, into our 
hands be has placed his ail, that we may vindicate 
the sacred ideal for which he suffers and prays. 

How gieat is our responsibility! Let us not 
waver for h moment in the crisis which is now upon 
us. Non-violence, truth, indomitable courage. Jn 
following the first two God gives us the third* and 
With th^t victory must be ours, 

Mir* 


World Significance of Satyagraha 

[The following is taken from a long letter by 
Mr. Richard Gregg to Mahadev Desai, written at sea, 
on his way back to America, after his recent visit to 
India. Mira 1 

As I see it, the present struggle in India is the 
most momentous that has ever taken place in the 
history of the world. Buddha taught and practised 
ahiwsa, but did not suffer because of its use. Christ 
taught and practised it aud suffered thereby but did 
make its meaning clear, Bapu* has not only taught * 
and practised it and suffered by it but has taught < 
mankind bow to understand it and use it in a dis¬ 
ciplined, organised f^fiion on a large, united scale. This 
has undreamed-of possibilities, not only for India but 
for ull the world. 

People who have closely observed politics, diplomacy 
and governmental action iu all countries of the West 
realise how very thoroughly and profoundly all these 
are based on deceit, evasion, dishonest and irresponsible 
manipulation of men's feelings and thought in (ho 
interest of a small group, how selfish and violent In 
method and action it all is. 

For this reason, the success of this present struggle 
will profoundly modify the character and weaken the 
power of every government now existing. This will 
lake place because the success of Satyagraha against 
the mightiest of government will prove the rottenness 
of all governments, since they all have the same basis, 
and lower the prestige and influence of present govern¬ 
mental methods all over the world. At tha same time 
it will hearten and enlighten all the. true forces of 
freedom in every land. All the oppressed, — whether 
exploited coloured races or the working classes under 
industrialised governments, will feel a thrill of new 
life aud hope. 

At the time of the Russian Revolution there was 
a mighty stirring among the masses in every country, 
so that the industrial and political barons trembled in 
their hearts. But I believe that the results of 
a successful DHtion-wide Satyagraha in India will do 
far more for human freedom than any previous revolu¬ 
tion iu the world's history. 

Tha Great War sliaLlered feudalism in Europe. 
But in Britain feudalism has persisted. There the 
whole social aid political system is based on artificial 
divisions of rank and title. Flattery by conferring 
titles nf nobility is a most ooteut stimulus. Claris 
distinctions, conscious or unconscious, rule in all 
social and industrial life. The political machine tops 
it all off. When that is so greatly weakened as it 
will be by the independence of India, then the whole 
associated set of ideas and controlling devices will 
droop and fade also. Thus Satyagraha in India will 
wipe away an immense falsehood that ha9 poisoned the 
life of all Europe for over a thousand years. 

In the economic sphere its effect will also be im¬ 
mense. As you have seen, I consider Satyagraha the 
antithesis of capitalism as well as of war. Therefore 
a successful Satyagraha will prove far more potent 
against capitalism than any violent Socialistic or Com¬ 
munistic struggle hai been or could ever be. It will 
modify trade unionism profoundly, Jt will i& 
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ivary country the existing over-eiiiphasis upon industri- 
lism, and strengthen agriculture. 

In many unexpected ways it will not only enhance 
Jthe position of India and Indian thought, but will make 
way for a real understanding of India in the West. As 
I see it, one of the greatest obstacles to such under¬ 
standing at present is the contempt which so many 
Westerners feel for India, growing out of the mistaken 
idea that ahimsa means weakness. There may be 
weaknesses in India as in all nations, but they are not 
the result of ahimsa . When the West learns how strong 
organised Satyagraha is, all that contempt will crumble. 
That barrier gone, a true understaudiDg based upon 
respect, will grow up. Bapu is profoundly right 
about all this. 

Your work will alter the British Empire more 
quickly and more radically than it will alter America. 
Nevertheless, it will sooner or later be an immense 
help to the forces for good in America and the rest of 
the world as well as in Britain. 5o 1 feel profoundly 
grateful to you all, because of the battle you ere 
making for the freedom of the world. 


What is to be Done ? 

Even if all the production of the mills in India were 
available for consumption as Swadeshi cloth we should 
[ have a shortage of some 2C0 croras of yards. But as 
a matter of fact some 20% of the mill spindles and 
j, looms iu India are owned and managed by foreigners, 
and the production of these cannot be counted as 
Swadeshi cloth. This increases the shortage by some 
^0 mores of yards, bringing up the total shortage, 
with which we have got to deal, to some 250 erores 
of yards. 

What, thee, is to be done ? 

The mills cau work day and night and increase their 
production to some extent in various ways. But the 
great increase of output, aud the setting of our masses 
o?* a sound economic basis for Swaraj, must be looker, 
lor in Khadi. 

But even Khadi will require a little time to make 
np the shortage. The whole country has got to fake 
»do spinning, aud the yarn has got to be woven into 
•Cloth, at a time when nearly all cur experienced organ¬ 
isers are m jail. Some special schema must, there.ore, 
be practised as au emergency mensuie. And this must 
b$ self rationing. 

Pandit Motilalp and others have already told us of 
i'B necessity. Let us, therefore, lake up the mailer in 
J earnest, a ad see what we can do. 

The maximum number cf sets (sari etc. or dhoti etc.) 
jjft&t a person should now think of using is four, and 
the minimum may be counted as two. For the last 
Sfour yflars l havo found three sets per year to be ample 
for my requirements, and I am sure none of us need 
jkomplain of a patriotic 'wartime' measure which 
requires us not to use more that four sets of clothes 
in the yeaT. 

In this way the rush on Khadi, which is leading to 
dangerous situation, as mentioned elsewhere in this 
[issue, and the breathing space required for Increasing 
had! organfsa'.iou and setting up home production, can 
achieved. 

This little sacrifice is not mUcta, when we think of 
e great object in view. Mira 


Danger! Halt! 

Lovers of Khadi, aud well wishers of the boycott 
movement, beware of a terrible danger which is now 
surrounding you on all sides ! 

You all want Khadi, and you are rushing to the 
bazar to buy what the merchant tells you is p re, 
beautiful Khadi. But it is nothing of the sort! L is 
either mill cloth ( often foreign) spun aud woven to 
look like Khadi, or it is hand-woven cloth made fr -m 
coarse mill yarn, huge quantities of which come fr m 
abroad. (These evil productions have grown up with 
the increasing demand for Khadi. ) 

See what you are doing by buying this cloth l You 
are helping the foreign exploiter and damaging the p cr 
Indian spinner. Whereas you are meaniug to do exru Jy 
the opposite* 

And there is another thiug which is now beginui g, 
and which will be an even worse trap for you, you vud 
cause still more damage to the spinner. Unprincipled 
merchants are getting hold of spinners and w*eavers 
throughout the country, who have been working all 
these years for the production of genuine Khadi, and are 
bribing them with high wages to produce large qu 
tities or interior and often impure Khadi which i3 being 
sold in the market at exorbitantly high prices and 
which you, in your enthusiasm, are ready to buy. This 
not oniy helps to flood the market v/ith bad and spurious 
Khadi, but it seriously reduces the output of pure Khadi, 
by drawing away the hands pinners and weaver-* into a 
vicious and uncertain trade. 

What can you do ? 

la the first place, do not buy Khadi unless you can 
purchase it from a shop certified by tbe All-India 
Spinners 1 Association. And if, as will often be the 
case during those days of high demand, you are not 
able to procure what you want at the Khadi Bhandar, 
halt! Don't go on to the open bazar and buy spurious 
Khadi, 

it is a thousand times better to go without Khadi 
for the time being, than to buy these impure 
productions cf the open bazar, which are the 
deadliest enemies of Khadi and the boycott movement. 

But there is no need for you to go long without 
Khadi if you will remember and act upon Gandhiji's 
advice, which he was preaching to every mao, woman 
and child just before his arrest. Spin for yourselves * 
Those of you who cannot get charkhaa shall take 
tciklis. Then vast quantities of yarn will be produced* 
lira is the sovereign remedy for tbe present crisis. 

Spin at home, carefully hank your yarn and get It 
woven into doth. In this way you will get not only 
genuine Khadi, but Khadi with a precious sentiment 
which only Ihoae who have known the experience can 
appreciate. 

Try lhi9 experience. I assure you there is a unique 
charm about weaiing cloih woven from yarn of y:ur 
own spinning. 

When every home spins for its own requirements! 
wo shall indeed be strong. Briton will melt away from 
India in despair, and wo shall be able to defy all tho 
exploiters of the earth. 

This is no day dream. This* la a hard economic 
fact. 

Mirft 
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The Burden of Gujarat 

(Bv J AIR AMD AS DaIJKATKAM) 

Sixth of April to eleventh of June! The nation has 
fought only for two months. And yet how extensive has 
been the awakeniDg and the resistance: The struggle 
has only begun. Let the workers make no mistake. 
It is going to be a fight to the finish. We must dig 
in and siaml firm like a rock, lathis and bnllels 
notwithstanding. We are fighting for the restoration 
of life to a dying nation. The foreign bureaucracy is 
atriving to rave iLself from an igmminous death. It is 
a life and death struggle in more senses than one, as 
stubborn and realistic as between two individuals. The 
people and the workers in every province, district, town 
und village must strain their nerves to carry it to a 
successful issue, unmindful of distracting talks of truce. 
There is no change of heart yet. The lion is still 
relying upon its paws. Well-intentioned friends whose 
sympathy has rightly been aroused by the self-invited 
sufferings of brave men and women m and out of 
Gujarat do uot realise tlia^ the lion is thirsting for 
blood. They will discover a^ time passes that 

they have thought too mildly of the animal. Let it 
satiate its thirst. Theu alone will a change of heart 
come. The proof ol the change uoes not dopend 
simply on a clear statement of the terms of reference 
of any Rounl Table Conference. Word- can be easily 
twisted by clever politicians. It has been done before. 
It is being doue even today. We are (old that the 
1 substance of independence ' is the same thing as 
1 substantial transfer of power.’ We will have much 
more of quibbling in coming days. But unlike words, 
deeds cannot b? misinterpreted. Thu: L why the wary 
leader of the nation from behind the pi Lon bars has 
laid dowu a four-fold programme of deeds for Govern¬ 
ment to carry out before a satisfactory formula for the 
terms of a Round labia Conference can case the 
situation. 

Tha time for talks of a settlement, however, has 
not arrived. The nation ha:? yet to pass through lire. 
We have so far felt only Hi scorching heat. The 
Government is fighting us with its back to tha v'alh 
lc knows i’ml wall the issues nvol ^d iu :he struggle. 
It is therefore striving to crush the ccriant spirit of tha 
natiou. ft is out on a mad venture, fhe of tha 

nation can never bo crushed. KepiesGun only gives 
it new bfe and vigour. The Ordinances am god-aend 
if the nation does its duty. W& know that all the 
provinces luve had then leaders teui to jail. It is 
algo true that most districts aia denuded of their 
trusted workers. The burden of carrying on the 
movement hue fallen on men belonging to the rank 
aud hie, Each place is left to its own resources. 
13ui all this is as it should be. Let us not forget that 
wc (vr* engaged iu a guerilla, though non-violant, war. 
By itB "ery nature each centre must use its opportunities 
In its own way* The Ordinances must be boldly defied, 
each place selecting its own plan* Tho only things 
QoatmoB to all must be%rim determination to fight to 
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the bitter end, implicit: obedience to those who may 
for the time being, be in charge of each centre and 
strict adherence to the creed of non-violence. Thes^ 
alone wiil enable us to stand the test that is coming. 

The ensuing months will witness scenes of a 
severer trial of the nation's faith in itself. Threats of 
martial law over wide areas are already in the air. They 
may be enforced at any moment, even before these 
words appear iu print. Arrests and assaults may 
increase in numbers. Coercion of the will of the people 
by insidious methods may be even more strenuously 
attempted. The bludgeon may be more frequently used 
without distinction of age or sex. The fact is that 
Government is iu a fright. It has lost its nerve. It is 
fa*t losing iLs equilibrium. In despair at finally losing 
its hold over India, it is hitting left and right, wherever 
the nation raises bs head. These frantic attempts to 
press down the people will grow more frantic with 
time. And yet through all this repression *he nation, if 
it is worth its salt, must live, fight on and win. The 
blows will fall most heavily on Gujarat. Its workers 
and masses must prove their mettle. Every citizen of 
every town aud village has a duly to perform and a 
message to give to the country at large. The meek 
Gujarati has unyerved the burly Briton as probably no 
other Indian has. The man of violence can be crushed 
with violence. lie is easier to deal wit tv, but 

brute force cannot smother non-violence. So, British 
wrath and ingenuity are centred on Gujarat. All its 
tactics have so far failed in that province. The spirit 
of resistance is th^re, still unabated. The Viceroy has 
promulgated tha new Ordinances more for Gujarat 
than for any other part of India. Gujarat will give 
u more fitting reply than probably other provinces. Its 
sons and daughters, there is no doubt, will yet give 
greater thaa before proofs of their undying faith in 
thomselve.fi, leader less though they may seem to be, and 
of their unflinching determiuaUoa to die ia the hist 
ditch, resisting tyranny to the end. In the rncosuto 
that Gujarat does this, will its example once again be 
an inspiration to the whole of India. 

The Red Rag Enrage* the Bull 

A correspondent mhos to iu from Bihpur that 
at rhat place about 10 miles from Bbagalpur, on the Ganges, 
the police burnt the National Flag of a picketing centre. 
The butyagrabis tried to save the staff and to take the 
ashes of the flag and the S. P. started assaulting the 
volunteers. This has inaugurated a Satyagraba centre 
at Bibpur. The District Magistrate made thi* tike 
occasion to pay attention to the officials eyesore—* 
a flourishing Cnaikhasan^ba. Without being hampered 
with any legal ceremony he had the place clewed by 
throwing everything out. v 

Since the flag was burnt, batches of five volunteer* 
ate being confinuously sent to the spot. Each batch 
as it reaches the spot is balabourod until they fall do»*n 
unconscious. One volunteer, a lad of 16, took 24 
hours to regain consciousness* The large number 0f 
spectators felt furious at the behaviour of the officers, 
but the volunteers have succeeded in keeping them 
□on-violent. As usual elsewhere, the District Magistrate 
is personally supervising this onslaught on the non* 

violent** j. c, K. 
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Evidence before the Patel Committee 

The following has been sent to us by the office of 
the A. I. C. C. for publication: 

The Peshawar Enquiry Committee held its first 
session at Rawalpindi on May 28, Four members were 
present, including: 

Mr. V. J. Patel, Chairman; 

Maulaoa Mufti Kifayatulla Saheb; 

Sardar Shardulsinha Kavishvar; and 

Lala Duni Cfcand, 

The Secretary of the Committee was also present. 

Two members of the Lahore Bar, Malik jivanlal 
Kapur, Bar-at-Law, and L. Govindram Khanna, 
Advocate, representing the public of the N. W. Frontier 
Province, are leading evidence ou their behalf before the 
Committee. Diwan Bahadur Daulatrai, a well-known 
advocate of Rawalpindi, will also help the Committee 
by examining the witnesses. 

Although it is said, the Frontier authorities are 
putting obstacles in the way of would-be witnesses, 
quite a number of people are ccmiDg from Peshawar 
and other places to give evidence before the Committee. 

In all 17 witnesses were examined of whorft 10 
claim to be eye-witnesses. 

The first witness to be examined by the Committee 
was L. Acharjram Kapur, of Peshawar, who claims 
to have helped iu removing the dead body of L, 
Daswandi Mai. On the 23rd morning as he was going 
from his house to his shop in Ramchauk he les r nt 
that because of the arrest of leaders hartal was 
being observed. On going to Kabli gate the witness 
saw a vast crowd, peaceful and unarmed, carrying no 
sticks, hatches or crowbars, but shouting iuquilab 
Zindabad Before the arrival of the armed police the 
leaders because of whose arrest the J.artal was being 
observed, bad gone inside the thana and asked the 
people to disperse. As the people began to 
disperse an armoured car appeared on the 
scene diving ihrough the crowd at tremendous 
speed. The witness saw about a do;'en people run 
o ver by the car and began to attend to Daswandi Mai, 
who, the witness raid, was writhing in psit. The 
witness removed Daswandi Mai to hi* house on a 
chitrpai. The car couj;ht fire in. his absence. The 
witness expressed the opinion that ihe authorities used 
excessive violence with a view ro cruch the Congress 
movement, ff* has also heard that a false s*ory bad 
been circulated amongst the Gurkha soldiers that the 
Mohammadans had burnt down n Hindu Dhartnshala 
(temple ). Witness further stated that iu Peshawar 
soldiers were baynnettiug people who nut ou Gandhi 
caps and Khaddar, In cross-examination witness said 
that the theory about the conspiracy with Ilaji of 
Turar.gzai was utterly false* 

Lala Havolirani, the second witness, deposed 
that he bad gooe to Peshawar to inform people about the 
Congress Enquiry Committee, To avoid the attention 
of the police he had been instructed by the local Congress 
President to clothe himself in foreign stuff instead of 
Khaddar. He told the Committee that the gates of the 
city (Peshawar ) were guarded by the police. The 
Kabli Gate was guarded by a large number of British 
Soldiers with bayonets. The office of the Naujawan 
gbarat Sabba still jo the possession of the police. 


He saw the Vice-President of the Peshawar Khi'afat 
Committee and explained to him his errand but was 
told that the people were terror-stricken on account of 
the display of police force and the C. I. D. men posted 
at the Attock bridge to take down the names of those 
crossing the boundry. It was for these reasons that 
the Kbilafat Committee bad dissuaded people from 
appearing either before the official or the Congress 
Inquiry Committee. Proper publicity about the Congress 
Inquiry was not possible as four men were not per" 
mitted together. Four or five Congress people whom 
witness could see confirmed the opinion of the Kbilafat 
Vice-President and farther added that they ^had 
heard that a Congress worker sent to Rawalpindi with 
some documentary evidence had been subjected by the 
police to a search and the documents were taken away, 

The third witness, Pir Baksh, a vegetable seller of 
Peshawar claimed to be an eye witness to the mpst 
important part of the happenings of the 23rd. He began 
by giving an account of the big public meeting on the 
22nd at which it had been announced that liquor shops 
would bo picket ted the next day. The meeting was 
held at Shahibag and was presided over by Syedlol 
Badshah. The resolution about pickettwig was 
moved by Mr. Swarajsewak, Secretary of the Frontier 
Congress Committee. Some leaders were arrested 
bj 7 o’clock tta next morning. An htut later Messrs. 
Allah Baksh Barqi and Sheihi Gluam Rabbani were 
also arrested. The arrests ware followed by a sponta¬ 
neous hartal. Witness saw Messrs. Barqi and Rabbani 
being taken away, followed by a vast crowd. Seeing 
these the police closed the gate of the thana . The 
Superintendent shouted iu vain that gate of the thana 
should be opened. After he had gone away the City 
Magistrate also shouted for sometime. At last the gate 
was opened, aari the arrested leaders let ip. Soo after 
when the people had begun to disperse an arm¬ 
oured car came rushing along without any warping what¬ 
soever. Several people were tun over. A motor-cycle Dose 
behii-d collided with the car. Witness saw the motor cyclist 
fall down. Witness claimed tkat if anyone had attacked 
tha motor cyclist he could have seen if, being quite 
near, and not in the firing line. The crowd carried hj 
hatched eb\ v and there were no heaps of .stones any¬ 
where but stray staues were used for pelting at a la’er 
stage. Order for firing was given when an Englishman 
came oui or the Division thana accompanied by the 
City Magistrate ^ : yed LJHah. The first armoured car 
was s r eu afvc, afiev firing had been opened. When 
the BfitLIj troops arrived they fired indiscriminately. 
On May 4, British troops raided (he ingress office 
and went ou beating the Congress volunteers as far as 
the Gurdwara. The number of these volunteers was 
3 r ) and witness, who was one of those, received a beating. 
During the occupation of the city by the military, toa 
British soldiers broke open and looted fruits, cigir.tce, 
and aerated water shops. On cross examinations the 
witness said, 7 people had died by beiog run over by 
the armoured car and another 7 had been wounded. 
Witness bad himself seen the motor cyclist beneath 
the armoured car. The first 5 corpses were removed 
without any obstacle but when the remaining 2 were 
being removed the volunteers were fired up on. 

The next witness Karamchand Sharaf cf Peshawar 
ufts also like the first witness examined today amungs 
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those who removed the body of Daswandi Mai who 
was run over by the armoured car. On bearing about 
ane fits on 23rd morning witness was going to 
Congress office to find out . whether the report 
was true, but when b G had got ns far as Kabli gate 
bo saw a big crowd** inside the gate and also saw 
that the thana was locked. The 2 arrested leaders 
standing on the -staircase were exhorting people to 
remain non-violent under the gravest provocation. Soon 
the gate of the thana was opened and these leaders 
Were let in. Shortly after when the crowd had begun 
to melt away, armoured cars appeared on the scene 
without any warning etc. Many people were run over, 
one of them boing Das wandi Mai whose dead-body 
the witness removed with the help of Acharaj Ram 
ftnd others. The witness went with the body to the 
deceased’s house. When returning thence to his own 
bouse later on, witness saw British soldiers firing near 
KabH Gate, There was no counter-violence on the 
aide of the people. The people were persecuted and 
humilated. This condition continued till the 25th. On 
croas-examinaliun witness stated that when the troops 
left on the 25th the safety of the city was dependent 
on volunteers. 

Lalsingh Arhti, a Banker of Peshawar, who was 
examined next was present in the public meeting on 
the 22nd at which it wa9 announced that the next day 
Itquor shops would be picketed but was not present 
at the scene of firing the nexc morning. He bad 
however seen from his balcony sixteen corpses being 
taken away at about 2 p. m. On coming down he 
learnt about 12 of these were from mofussil. Some 
10 or 12 wounded were also being taken away. Hartal 
continued on 24th and 25th also. The troops resumed 
occupation on May 4 when witness found it difficult 
even to go home or from one shop of his to the other. 
f The British soldiers got possession of people’s 

balconies, also witness's balcony was taken possession 
of. He had to address the Political Agent about 
this matter. 

An old man of 70, Maya Das employee of the 
Peshawar Civil Cooperative Society Ltd., was the next 
witness. Ha is a Congress volunteer and arrested as 
ft picket on the 24th of April. Witness had attended 
the public meeting on the 22nd which was perfectly 
peaceful and at which speakers bad exhorted the 
people to observe strict non-violence. The procession 
on tbo 23rd was also strictly non-violent and the 
arrested leaders were* exhorting the people to remain 
peaceful when they were surrendering themselves at 
the thana. Witness saw two armoured cars rushing 
through the crowd when it had begun to melt away, 
No warning was sounded and so several people were 
ruo over. Witness saw five or six severely wounded 
and probably two or three had died already. Witness 
helped in removing* the wounded and killed. Witness 
, saw the armoured car ablaze but had not seen any¬ 
body setting fire to * it. Firing was still going on when 
witness left that plac*? at 12-30. Next morning witness 
was arrested when going to picket a liquor shop and 
was released the same day. Asked by the Chairman 
why he had enlisted as a voluuteer at his advanced 
age, witness replied, 'Gandhi is not much younger.’ 

Kbudabaksh Mistri of Peshawar, the witness taken 
Up, next, gave a brief resume qf event? leading up to the 


picketing of liquor shops on the 23rd. Witness was 
present at the Congress office when armed police In 
two motor lorries took away Messrs. Barqi and Rabbanl. 
When the lorries got punctured, the two leaders got 
down and were being followed by a large crowd. They 
surrendered themselves at the thana. There was no 
attempt at rescuing them. People had begun to disperse 
when armed cars appeared on the scene. They entered 
from the Kabli Gate. When the first car was being 
reversed, the collision with the motor-cycle occurred 
and the motor cyclist was run over. Wheu firiog 
opened witness went away to Congress office to give 
information there. On May 4th British soldiers raided 
the Congress office taking away everything including cash 
and documents pertaining to casualties ou the 23rd. 
Volunteers present were either arrested or beaten with 
buteuds of rifles. Military occupation continues and 
British soldiers sometimes attack even women. On 
cross-examination witness said it was extremely difficult 
to bring documents to Raw.alpindi and referred to the 
case of Pratap singh who, he learned, had been thrown 
into some unknown jail ( according to reports for 14 
years) because ho had certain documents in his 
possession. Threats and bribes were being used to 
dissuade people from appearing before the Congress 
Enquiry Committee, 

A member of the first batch of pickets posted at 
liquor shops by the Peshawar Congress Committee, 
named Shaikh Erahim, Billiard Fitter, was the next 
witness taken up. When going to the Kabli Gate 
liquorshop as a picket witness ‘aw Messrs. Barqi and 
Rabbani, the arrested leaders, being taken away, 
followed by a big crowd. Later witness saw an 
armoured car rushing along without sounding any 
warning, After some time witness noticed volunteers 
removing corpses. Rifle reports were heard for three 
hours. Witness saw one woman and one child kilted 
by bullets at 3 p. m. Witness was arrested and 
was kept standing in the sun without food and water 
till 6 o'clock, then was handed over to the police and 
later on released. From April 25th to May 18th witness 
bad to attend at the thana every day. On May 4th 
British soldiers raided the Congress office stripping it of 
all it contained and heating the volunteers with butt 
ends, of rifles. Cross examined the witness stated tlmt 
in his estimate the number of those killed should be 
between 200 and 300. The liquor shop being picketed 
was near the scene of Action. 

Hukam ChanJ Arhti a landlord of Peshawar 
appearing next told the Committee that on 23rd morning 
happening to go to Gitl School near Kabli Gate to 
bring back his daughter he had seen the crowd 
gathered there. It was quite peaceful and was raising 
national cries. After the arrested leaders had gone 
inside the thana , the people again raised ories and 
were peacefully breaking up, when two armoured cars 
entered at the Kabli Gate. There waii some interval 
between the two cars, and a motor cycle was seen in 
between. No horn was sounded and eight or nine 
people were run over. Witness saw the motor cycle 
collide with the rear part of the car, and the motor 
cyclist fell down. Soon after a Britisher gave, the 
order for firing. Witness thereupon ran away. Rifle 
reports were heard all day long. Men and cattle all 
bad to suffer great hardships while the city was 
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occupied with the troops. When the troops were 
withdrawn the city w&| left unguarded for two days, 
It was generally believed that this was done to expose 
the city to tribesmen, but that .the latter refused to 
accept this invitation for plunder. People could not 
move about because the soldiers beat them with butt 
ends of rifles. They could not even go to the places 
of worships. Id was not celebrated, Dewan Chand, 
whose father Daswandi Mai was run over by the 
armoured car on the 23rd April, appearing before the 
Committee stated that his father’s dead body had been 
brought to his house by teu people of whom only two 
wore Hindus. One side of the body was absolutely 
crushed. The body was showu to Dr. Ilukamrhand 
Pyarelal. 

The remaining six witnesses made statements about 
events taking place outside Peshawar, which may 
however be taken as echoes of the happenings of 
Peshawar. Loknath, a dentist from Bannu, gave, an 
account of how in peaceful Bannu, with no civil 
disobedience or anything of the kind, official terrorization 
started on May 14 with 40 arrests. Half the number 
was released later on and great display of force. A 
respectable man of fiO was insulted and his KhadJar 
clothes were torn into shreds. His son, captain of 
volunteers, was stripped stark naked. Section 144 was 
promulgated in the town and within a radius of 10 
miles. But the Pathaas held a big meeting and have 
been defying the order in many villages also. People 
were perfectly non-violent. In the opinion of the witness 
Mr. Ise Monger, Inspector General of Police, was largely 
responsible for the policy of repression. 

Two Zamindars of Tal told the Committee how 
their Asst. Commissioner had been insulting respectable 
persons ^ his anger against the Congress mo vement. 
He had a Musjid searched to remove volunteers’ badges 
and th? tailor who had prepared these atoo received a 
visit from him as a result of which the poor man’? sewing 
machine was broken. Malik Zher Zarema Khan was being 
subjected to great hardships in prison Foople were 
observing strict non-violence. Gulbaz Khan and Mir 
Lattu of Dasmaad nauated more or less the same 
fetary. Ali Badshab of IJangoo also related thr< exploits 
of the same Assistant Commissioner. 

Amongst the most important witnesses today, both 
because of his social standing and of the fac’.s in his 
statement, was the President of the Association of 
Landlords, Sayyed Amir Badahah of Moo3azai a village 
2 2 miles from Peshawar city* Mr. Bails hah stated that 
on the 22nd night he was staying at the house of. 
Maulana Abdul Rahim in Peshawar city. The Maulana 
was arrested uuder a warrant issued by the Deputy 
Commissioner, Mr. Metcalfe, at 3 o'clock in the 
morning. Witness left the Maulana 3 boose at about 
9 o'clock ia the company of ceitain other friends and 
noticed two lorries standing beneath the Congress 
office, Iq these Messrs. Barqi and and Rabbani were 
taken away by the police. These leaders were 
ex’v:rting people to keep non-violent. Having covered 
A short distance the lorries got punctured and with the 
consent of the police Sub-Inspector the two arrested 
leaders got down and proceeded on foot to the thatta 
followed by a large crowd. Witness returned to 
Congress office, and between 11 and 12 o'clock saw 
people parrying some three or four corpses* Witness 


also noticed some wounded people being carried on 
stretchers. On inquiry he learnt that people bad been 
run over by an armoured qar and that the crowd had 
been fired upon. Everybody was saying that the 
armoured car was driven most rashly. On going to 
Kissa Kbani bazars witness saw a horse wounded by 
a bullet. By the time the witness got there the firing 
had ceased. People were trying to remove the dead 
and wounded. Three armoured cars could be seen 
there, of which one was ablaze. A fire engine was 
brought to put out the fire. Meanwhile 20 to 23 
British soldiers had posted themselves in front of the 
first armoured car. Behind them were about as many 
Gurkhas and some mounted police. A bayonet charge 
started. The people errected a sort of barricade out 
of empty boxes etc. lying in the bazar. Firing 

reopened whereupon witness went away to the 
house of Mr. Abdul Raoof, Vakil, in the company of 
some friends. There they remained in the balcony, 
but the shutters had to be lowered because otherwise 
they would be noticed and bullets would come in. 

They were however watching things unnoticed from a 
peep hole. From there witness could see British 

soldiers removing corpses with which the main bazar 
w;is littered, in closed motor lorries. Witness saw 
three such lorries. On the 25th morning witness saw 
marks of blood near Pul Faizand. That day the 

soldiers kept terrorizing the people with bayonets. 
Great hardship, with regard to obtaining food and 
drink, prevailed whilst the military occupied the town. 
Witness maintained the story about alliance with Haji 
Turang/ai was a fiction vokt of sense, for, said the 
witness, Turangzai’s people were no better fighters 
than ourselves. We know perfecfly well that thanks 
to the Indian lax-payer the Government is powerful 
enough to annihilate us in the course of a day. 
Where this Government is weak is a fight fought on 
nobler principles. Witness called especial attention tc 
the fact that the numerous fakirs that used to be seen 
in Kissa Khani have become very scarce, presumably 
many of them were killed. 

Another big zarrJudar, a member of the same 
Association of landlords, Mohammad Akram Khan of 
village Daler Bahadur (3 mile9 from Peshawar) was 
examined next. Hearing ot arrests on 23rd morning 
witness went to the city and saw Messrs Barqi and 
Rabbani surrender themselves at the lhana outside 
where stood a large but peaceful crowd. Some ten 
minutes later alt of a sudden an armoured car was 
seen driving in the ctowd. A motor cycle running 
close behind it collided with it* Great confusion and 
turmoil prevailed. Some people got busy with removing 
those killed or wounded by the armoured car. Mr* 
Metcalfe, Deputy Commissioner, got down from the caf 
and in a visibly nervous state rushed towards the 
thana * He fell down in the thana stairs and lay 
senseless for a minute or so. Then he went in and 
shortly after appeared again and uttered something in 
English. Immediately firing opened. Witness took 
Bhelter in the house of Mr. Raoof, Vakil, along with 
the previous witness and certain others. Out of the 
peep-hole of the balcony at about 2-30 p, m. the 
witness saw British soldiers removing corpses in closed 
motor lorries. Witness went for a while to the roof 
of the bouse and from there noticed that the soldiery 




wcte washing the street with water to remove the 
Stains of blood but as a bullet went whizzing past his 
hetd witness immediately returned to the balcony. 

In <~ross-examinatiaij witness stated that be had seen 
aortic bullets food bqt these came from the direction 
of tliana and he ventured to think that they were being 
fired to incite people* In any case witness did not 
believe any of these struck Mr. Metcalfe, and even if 
they did they were too small. 

His falling down senseless was due surely to his 
mental condition. Three more Peshawar wimesses were 
, examined today in general bore testimony to the 
peaceful behaviour of the people before the armoured 
car appeared all of a sudden rushing through the 
crowd. 

Abdool I>atih, leather merchant of Bannu, told the 
Committee about official terrorism in Bannu on May 12, 
when numerous arrests were effected and military police 
paraded through the town and beat Congress volunteers 
and others. Witness stated that thc'Deputy Commissioner 
had closed all gates of the city saying these would be 
opened when all the leading people had given written 
undertakings that nobcu|y would join the Congress, 

Notes 

Trufh about Firings 

Every non-official inquiry about recent firings in various 
places in the country has proved that in the main, the 
Government has been at fault. The latest report of 
such proof comes from Karachi. The non-official 
Committee appointed at a meeting ot leading representa¬ 
tives belonging to various communities to report on 
the firing at Karachi have uuanimously condemned the 
firing. Iu summarising their conclusion, fie Committee 
states : “ The firing was not in the least justified, that 
no warniug was given, that firing tr >m a verandah 
hidden from the public gaze was highly objectionable, 
that police arrangements were most -inadequate and 
inefficient, that to place the burden of such a situation 
on one magistrate was a great mistake. The 
Committee hold that the Government are responsible 
f,or this deplorable incident. They should make 
adequate reparation to the relatives of those who lost 
their lives on that day and to those who were 
Injured.“ 

Thin is the verdict of a Commute* noue of whose 
inernber?i is identified with the civil disobedience 
movement, One of them at least, Mr. Haji A. Haroon 
M. L. A., is a ‘strong opponent of the movement. He 
is party to every wptd of ihe report. The Committee 
was presided over by Mr. Jam^hed N\ K. Mbhla, one 
of the leading citizens o| Sindh, who has always enjoyed 
the confidence of the Government and who, it is an 
open secret, was sometime ago offered hi must the 
highest office in the Government of Bombay. Despite 


Bueh unanimous condemnation falsehoods are being 
ftpread in and outficli India uj to the justice of firing i b it nothing to,,You? 

ai Karachi and elsewhere. _ L 

‘Carrying on’the Government 
It is the duty of Labour Government, we 
told, tn ' carry on’ the government in India and to see 
that law is respected. That duly was recently discharged 
in a village in Bengal. The Satyagrahis at Goplnathpur 
offered to suspend for a day the public manufacture of 
ealt to avoid a clash between the people and the police 


on a crowded market day. This not suit the guards 
ians of peace who deteiniined |p assault the Satya- 
grahis. Not only were some pefeons beaten but shops 
were looted. This wanton action^set the people aflame. 
The police ran to a school for shelter. The enraged 
mob set fire to the place. At considerable risk of life 
the Satyagruhis got the police out of the burning 
house and saved them from further molestation, 
though the beating of an officer and some 

constables could not be prevented. The law required 
the arrest of those who assaulted or set fire 

to the house and their regular trial and conviction* 
But tho authorities carried on the government by 
letting loose a large body of the police the neat 
day to wreak vengeance on the village of Gopinathpur 
and tfle surrounding area. The houses of the people 
were looted systematically. “Earthen pots and brass 
vessels were broken; granaries were broken into; and 
pady, pulses and spices — everything eatable was 
scattered; cash and ornaments were looted from boxes.’ 1 
The policemen patrolled the streets assaulting and 
abusing people indiscriminately, who deprived of lood 
and cooking materials had to go without food. One 
constable maintained the law by laying indecent hands 
on the young wife of a citizen. This is how the 
representatives of the Government 'carry ou' government 
in some of the villages of India. 

J. D* 

Is it Vindictiveness ? 

Acharya Kripalani even before bis trial has been 
reduced 1 to a mere skeleton * in a few days. He was 
so weak as to"find it difficult to speak and was taken 
tj the court in a chair. The Government which treats 
the patriots’^ first rank of the laud in this way has 
no right to expect any support from the people. The 
Acharya, we understand, is being treated well now. 

Save us from our Friends 

We published last week the text of the telegram 
sent to the Viceroy by the cloth merchants of 
Ahmedabad, They do not want Government to 
protect them from the picketers. The Government is 
not after shielding these merchants, which is only the 
ostensible reason for the ordinance the real reason is to 
break the back of Boycott Programme. They have 
started*- hit hi charges on picketers in right earnest In 
Calcutta and have sever] y injured several. One ot the 
European sergeauts exhibited the much vauntod 
sportsmanship of the Britisher by concentrating hie 
might on a lad of twelve. Now we shall have the 
police paying all attention to liquor shops and foreign 
cloth shops picketing and win the glories of the field 
ovr*r peaceful Satygrahi9 who are but doing the duty 
ta uplift*their fellow countrymen and trying to save 
them from the demon of drink and from death from 
starvation. 


It Is a most sad reflection that the missionaries 
f in India have found it fit to to sit still with folded hands 
are during all this time. By their silence they are nailing 
the Master, they profess to follow, to the cross. They need 
not have taken an active part even if they had mortgaged 
their conscience rq the Government, but have they lifted 
ihoir little finger to alleviate the sufferings of, these 


innocent men ? Have they come down from their 



jJTbill-stations to verify the alU|^ons and raise their 
fl| voice of protest against urvghteousness ? No, these 
|| humanitarian missions were left to Hindus, business- 
® men and lawyers, who were neutrals. All honour 
Ate them. We must not be :misuuderstocd to belittle 
Jlf the great benefit the missionary bodies had conferred 
m on this land. We shall be ever grateful for the spreading 
3 of education and the interest they have generated in us 
M for social work. A recognition of these * services dots 
il' not preclude us from criticising them but on the other 
;J hand we feel we are in duty bound to point out humbly 
the failings of our friends if it be merely as a form of 
* gratitude for what we have received at their hands. We 
hope they will return the compliment by frankly telling 
us of any flaws they may find in us. 

v Go Thou and Do Likewise 

The one relieving ray comes from an English 
woman whu has washed her bands of the blood by 
resigning the seat in the -Bombay Legislative Council 
to which she was nominated and by declining i.bc 
Kaiser-bHind medal awarded :o her only a few days 
ago. Miss Dickinson is an ardent social worker of 
unimpeachable sincerity. We offer to this sister our 
congratulations on the moral stamina she has shown 
siuglehanded. By this one single act, Miss Dickinson has 
vdtnessed for her Master more effectively than she would 
have done by preaching a sermon every dayforthe rest 
of her life. 

Spoon Feeding 

Viewing the situation in India at close quarters, 
with all facts before us, the statement In the 
press attributed to Gurudev Tagore makes curious 
reading. He is reported to have said. 11 Our suffering 
would have been terribly greater under any imperialistic 
rulers other than the British. ” The only 
explanation we can offer is the ruthlessuess of the 
propaganda carried on in Great Britain with !he 
help of press and cable censorship. Tf Dr. Tagore 
were present here it would have furnished him subject 
for an epic to rival that of Dante. 

The same publicity programme is also perhaps 
responsible for th.3 mischievous and libellous impactions 
made by tba Manchester Guardian in the sec encc, 
“ On our side we have to recognise fht fact that when 
the Indian police have to be used vo repress a mass 
agitation it is impossible but that offences shall come, and 
very ugly and brutal offences at that. 1 ' Why slander the poof 
police sepoys, c, ome of whom would gladly have remained 
noihvioleut but for the constant urging of the European 
sergeants ? Does not the Manchester Guardian know 
that it was a European sergeant who thrust sticks into 
the anus of the Satyagrahis ? that it was a European 
police official of standing that kicked a woman on her 

breast and trod on her chest ? that it was ehe flower 

of British universities that was directing the gruesome 
affairs at various places that it was the 

European officer's orders that the platoons in Peshawar 
refused to obey at the risk of being shot, and 
that it was the poor sepoys who risked their lives 
rather than open fire ' on our unarmed brethren 

and innocent women and helpless children 1 ? 
No sportsman worthy of respect will ever shirk 
responsibility and attempt to shift it to shoulders less 
able to bear criticism. After having exploited the 


impecunlosity of the sepoys and made n cat’s paw" of 
them, to throw all blame Jor the atrocities on them is 
most unworthy of anyone claiming to be gentlemanly* 
They first teach us to be slaves and then demonstrate 
to us how slaves are to be kicked about'. Here again 
is anorher strong reason why we should dissuade our 
misguided brethren from serving in the forces under 
alien staff oflicers. Why add insult to injury? Have 
we not suffered enough ? But the end is not yet. We 
have to gird up our loins and steel our hearts for 
further suffering. 

A Deduction 

Duriug the last two months the Britishers have 
demonstrated beyond doubt that they were 
unworthy of the unsuspecting confidence we reposed 
in them as rulers and they have proved to the satisfac* 
tion of credulous neutrals their inability to 
govern and their bankruptcy of statesmanship. The 
irony of it is some of our countrymen still hope to 
learn the art of governing from these bureaucrats. Let 
us pray that God will save them from such knowledge. 
They talk of 1 Dominion Status with safeguards.' Yes, 

1 safeguards * iudeed from British interference which 
has always proved fatal to us. It is our duty, after the 
exhibitions of incompetence we have had to see, that 
the reigns of Government are removed from such hands 
at the earliest possible moment. 

Hartals 

When a means of expressing one's feeling is too 
often used it loses its significance. It becomes a 
commonplace and its force is lost. Tike a child that 
ciL's on the least pretext; no one will take any notice 
of its apparent grief. Very often the strength of the 
strong man is not in the free use he maket. of it but 
rather in the restraint he places on himself. When 
we know thai a certaic individual says merely * yea, * 

* yea, ’ and 1 nay, * ‘ nay, ’ and reserves all other quali¬ 
fying words above that for rare occasions we attach 
a great deal of importance to that man'slword. Hartals 
were intended to register one's protest in a vehement way 
when an extraordinary circumstance called for such a 
demonstration. A few weeks ago we used to be 
horrified a. the Illegal acts of the Government and the 
affronts to th* people it offered. Since then we know 
that Leaking of heads ol non-violent persons, indecent 
assaults, * :sub-bruta! ’ treatment of women and killing 
of daad snakes and shooting stuffed tigers appears to 
be the height of British chivalry, bravery and hunting 
prowess. Let us not be any longer surprised at these 
things. They ?.re but normal to our present Govern¬ 
ment. Some months ago we would have stood aghast 
at seeing an armed man using his lathi on a meek 
individual coolly bearing it, Let us realise that this is 
the 'order 1 under which we live. If a gallant British 
officer belabours an old woman or a chivalry loving 
Commissoner of a Division orders his men to torture to 
death innocent men of character and standing, let us 
remember we are under such a raj. It has become a 
commonplace and calls for uo extraordinary demonstra¬ 
tions to protest against it. Hartal must remain a 
potent form of popular demonstration now that we 
know we are under the reigo of Dyerism. 

So let us not waste hartals on arrests and lathi 
charges for the present and we can safely look forward 
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In the near future to new forms of tortures being 
inaugurated by high dignitaries when we shall have to 
resort to hartals for the first few occasions of such 
terrorisms. 

The Meek 

The volunteer Laksbmishankar Patbak was one who 
was baptized with saline mud by emersion on a previous 
'raid' at Dharasapa. As soon as he was physically 
able to move about after the last lathi massage, he 
with Shambhuprasad proceeded to conquer the Salt 
Depot by themselves. These were treated to a full 
measure of lathi massage by the police but remained 
adamant and refused to return. For 36 hours they held 
their ground without foud. At last Mr. Antia Dy. S. P. 
had them bodily removed in his car to the Volunteers' 
Camp, They were toe weak even to eat but with 
wbal little strength was left this indomitable couple 
crawled on towards the salt depot again. Seeing their 
unconquerable spirit Mr. Antia had them arrested and 
rewarded them with twelve months rigorous, If 
this spirit spreads wo shall soon inherit the Earth. 

J, C. K. 

Stttyngrnha in Vedaranyavn 

The Publicity officer, the Tamil Nadu Satyagiaha 
office, writes from Trichinopoly under date 7th June 1930: 

" The daily newspaper contains very little news 
about what is happening at Vedaranyam. But very 
curious things are happening there. Since the original 
camp was demolished by the Government, daily 
batches of volunteers of 10, 15 and 20 are going 

there. Every batch is declared by the police as ao 
unlawful assembly and placed under arrest. The persons 
of the volunteers are searched and all the money that the 
voluuteers are in possession of are taken over by the 
police, with what right God and the peculiar mentality 
of the police alone know. The leader of every batch 
is detained at Vedaranyam and the rest taken over to 
various places like Budalur, Solagampatti and 
Tiruvarambur under cover of being tried in those 
places by some magistrates, and then let oft 
helpless/' 

Autobiography 

V 0 L II 

The second and for the present final volume of 
Tfte*Sfory of My Experiments with Truth , pp, 608 
Demy Octavo, bound in Khacli, with Index and 
frontispiece photograph of Gaiidhiji, Price Rs 5-3-0 
plus Rs. 0-12-0 for packing and postage. For foreign 
countries 10 s. or $ 3, post free. 

The Story of Bardoli 

Descriptive history of the Bardoli Satyagraha, by 
Mahadev Desai; pp. 376, Demi Octavo, printed in 10 pt.* 
bokl-faced type, well-bound, with index, glossary, five 
illustrations and a map of Bardoli Taluka, Price 
Ksi 2-8-0 plus as. 5 for packing and postage. For 
foreign countries, 5 s. or $ 1.50 post free. 

Copies can also be had m Bombay from our 
Branch office at Prinoew Street. 

For trade terms etc* apply to 

Managtr, Youna India 
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Magaubhai Bhailal Patel 
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M. M. Vadhvana 
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Siam 
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The International Trading Co. 

Ahmedabad 
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V. D. Desai 

Delhi 

10-0-0 

Kamanlal Maneklal Kothari 

Ahmedabad 
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General collections 
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A gentleman 
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A gentleman 
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1-0-0 

Kantamani Achyut Karnarav 

Conoor 
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Kalyanji Mavji & Co. 

Rangoon 
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Durgade.vi 

New Delhi 
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Madhavlal B. Bhaushali 

Calcutta 
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Pianshankar Someshvar Joabi Johannesburg 
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P. K. Krishnan Menon 

Evtanham 

15-0-0 

S. Ramachaudra Iyer 

Narsinhpet 

5-0-0 

A sympathiser 

Epob 

12-0-0 

Sundarlal V. Thakkar 
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Kundaswami Naicker 
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Mandalay 
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A gentleman 
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A Patidar friend 

Lahore 
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Through Pashabhai Patel 

Kheda 
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A gentlemen 

Mombasa 
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W. Vimalbuddbi 
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Ramanlal H. Raval 

Mombasa 
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M. G. Virkud 
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Jivanlal Bhogilal 
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P. T. 

Calcutta 
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Kakaram Kisandas Bhatia 
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Amreli 
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Total Rs* 1,581-13-9 
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Devouring Widows' Houses 

(By J. C Kumarappa) 

Tbe object of all taxation is to meet the expenses 
of services rendered to the large body of taxpayers. A 
particular individual may not receive benefit equivalent 
to the tax he pays but the citizens, as a whole, have a 
right to expect an adequate return for what they pay. 
If no such return is made to the populace the country 
is being impoverished. A Government has no right 
to tax those to whom it renders no service and 
especially when those are living on the margin of 
subsistence or even below that; nor has it any right to 
exact revenue considerably in excess of any service it 
may perform. A scientific system of taxation will 
allow the taxpayer enough to live on before demanding 
a share. It will be based on facts and not impose 
a burden on the basis of estimates or pious hopes. It 
will tax income and not opportunity . 

Id our villages the basis of taxation is not the 
produce of labour but opportunity. Land is assessed 
on not whar it actually yields but on what it might be 
estimated to yield. The higher rates for kyari lands is 
not meant for fields under paddy but for lands which are 
capable of cultivating rice. The water tax— Himayat — 
is assessed not on the quantity of water actually 
received but on the chances of receiving it. A piece 
of laud may be assessed to Himayat because it abuts 
on to a tank or a river or to a place which was once 
upon a time a tank but is now a dry bed let out by 
the Irrigation Department for cultivation or to a piece 
of high laud owned by the Irrigation Department and 
railed 4 tank.* Tbe most curious instance of this last 
type is to be found in the village Sayela in Matar 
taluka. Here the i tank ’ is so high that even during 
the last floods while all the surrounding fields were 
submerged not a drop of water was to be found m 
this property of the Irrigation Department the fields 
surrounding which are assessed to Himayat and are 
called * Irrigated ^rea # while they receive no water. 
This indicates the logic behind tbe definition given by 
L. V. M. Robertson Esq., I. C. S., when he explains 
’* Irrigated Area in this connection means area assessed 
to Himayat', it does not mean that the whole area 
actually got water." This would be an excellent 
f-; contribution to a humourous paper like The Punch 
were it not for the tragedy consequent on such mentality. 
M Irrigated area" m India can he increased by the 
b temple process of assessing land to Himayat rates. 
^ So that the Government gets higher revenue as well as 
^ bringing larger tracts under ‘irrigation." 

k A ThlPHB^^ed to glaring misuse of irrigation. In 
many parts canals which had only sufficient head of 
rg* water to irrigate satisfactorily a small area have been 
‘^wended to mach larger area bringing vast tracts under 
assessment of Himayat without adequately irrigating 
a small part. From a standpoint of revenue 
Iprodnctioa this is a useful myth but Is a glaring abuse 
fc* pow*r. 

V t Having squeezed out the revenue what benefit does 
Government confer on the villagers ? As a concrete 
P^teample let us take the village Aat near Dandi in 
•yfcflpur taluka for the year 1926-27, the ’revenue 

f aj foll ows: 

QivS* Mokhtyax's Life and Labour in a South Gujarat 
p$ $pi Longman* and Green and Oo> Ltd. 


Land Revenue Rs 8,786-9-9 

Excise „ 9,429-0-0 

Income Tax „ 56-0-0 

Rs. 18,271-9-9 

The cost of services rendered in return was computed 
as follows : 

Police Patel, Talatis and Village Police Rs. 624-0-0 
Village School ,, 1,432-0-0 

Rs. 2,056-0-0 

This leaves out of account indirect revenue received 
from Customs, Stamp duties 1 Registration fees etc. 
on the one hand, and the services rendered by higher 
officials and by the Indian army on the other, as it is 
almost impossible to determine accurately these. Assuming 
that the itern^ of revenue and expenditure thus omitted 
balance each other the statement shows an over 
assessment on the village of Rs. 16,215-9-9 or in 
other words, only 11.2% of the revenue is returned to 
the people and the balance 88,8% forms recurring 
annual legalised loot of the village. Can we now 
wonder at the emaciated figures we meet with in these 
villages? The fate ot Aat is not an isolated instance. It 
is borne oat by the findings of a survey of fifty villages 
undertaken by the Gujarat Vidyapith last winter. 

What does the Government do with the excess ? 
It wastes it in all manner of extravagances. It pays 
itself enormous salaries. Only a few months ago a 
young lad of 27 from England was appointed as an 
Assistant Director of Information on Ks. 1,200 a mouth 
to disseminate untruths. A few weeks ago tbe private 
Broadcasting Company which was unable to carry on 
because of its deficits was taken over by this benign 
Government to provide entertainment to the plutocrats 
after they had fared sumptuously. Let us hope that 
the villagers of Aat who pay for all this enjoy this 
heavenly music, though with, an empty stomach. It 
also pays for all the lathi blows that have been 
showered on us liberally and for the other demoniacal 
attentions which are unmentionable. 

When an organisation which prostitutes law and 
all principles of Government devastates the land by 
such systematic plunder can we afford to sit still and 
look on unmoved ? Is it not onr duty to warn the 
pocr villagers of the peril + hat beset them ? Shall we 
rest content to see the bread of their children snatched 
fn$m their mouths ? This throws an enormous responsi¬ 
bility on our shoulder?, to bring home to the villagers 
the he.nousness of handing over this plunder which is 
misnamed a Tax. Under thece conditions non-payment 
of tax becomes a religious duty. Already in Gujarat 
the whole of Kheda district, and the three talukas of 
Jambusar, Bardoli and Jalalpur have decided on 
a programme of non-payment of taxes aDd we earnestly 
hope other districts will follow this example. 

It is a sin to give the milk that should nourish our 
children to a cobra that turns that excellent food into 
venom. Let every volunteer who has received wounds 
be a living sermon to the villagers, These poor people 
should be made to realise that it was they who paid 
for these wounds, and if they did not want Iheir sons 
find daughters done to death they should refrain from 
maintaining this organisation—a veritable legalised 
society of thugs which masquerades under ifie 
grandiose title of an ‘Imperial Government,* 
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Thift abuse of power is nothing new to those in 
Authority^ Tn another connection the Most Rev. the 
Metropolitan,* likens the Pharisees and Scribes to 
our bureaucrats. His Lordship could not have chosen 
ft more apt parellel. In the days of Jesus the Pharisees 
also extracted money under false pretences of law — 
such as 1 Corbau *— and He denounced them as 
devourets of widows, houses and finally said: 11 Ye 
serpents, ye generation of Vipers, how can ye escape 
the damnation of hell?" India answers with one voice, 
41 Amen to the bureaucrats. M 

Indentured Education 

( By J. C. Kumaratpa ) 

The schools which have the moulding of future 
Citizens as their task receive our children at a very 
impressionable age. It is therefore incumbent upon 
thosM who undertake this responsibility to see that the 
vision of charges committed to their keeping is not 
blurred in any way. The children should be 
encouraged to widen their outlook on life. Anything 
that hampers their mental expansion should be anathema. 
If the time spent in school is to be a preparation for 
the larger life of the man or woman we have to 
inculcate all principles that may guide them later even 
while they are young. 11 Train up a child in the way 
he should go; and when he is old, he will not depart 
from it.” The child should be introduced to all truth 
and nothing should be kept from it. If we 
wish to train men to play a leading role in Purna 
Swaraj we have to take them in hand while the future 
citizens are still at school. It is essential that these 
should be brought in to living contact with problems 
they will one day be called upon to solve. 

The surest way of keeping India in political bondage 
is to stop the boys and girls from thinking on Libenty 
and freedom. The British Government has realised this 
lolly and has been putting off the day when India 
will he fit for vSclf-Govornment by tabooing participation 
of schoolboys io political matters. Till now they were 
content wiih making rules, aud regulations regarding 
this. They now find that this precaution was not sufficient 
to keep down the unbounded patriotism of youth. So 
the Government of Assam has devised a form of ‘inden¬ 
ture* to be solemnly signed and declared by the 
guardiau before a child can be admitted into a 
Government aided school. The guardian has to ‘ engage 
on behalf of the pupil that lie will take no part in 
political activates or demonstrations of any kind.* 
'Political* activity is explained to be any participation 
in hartals, school strikes, attendance at political meetings, 
picketing and the like. As though this were not enough 
tbo cider boys are to sign another contract ‘to abide 
by the undertaking given by the guardians ’ on their 
behalf. The minimum punishment for a first 1 offence ' 

Is a finit of one rupee ot withdrawal of privileges of 
scholarship holders etc. The second offence will be met 
with suspension or rustication, re-admission being 
subject to corporal punishment. 

We wonder if any parents will be anxious to 
relegate their children to these mental prisons. If 
ever circumstances demanded a boycott of Government 
schools it is made imperative by such regulations. If 
we direct the wasteful taxes, which were being handed 
over meekly to the foreign exploiters into propel 
channels we shall have more than enough funds for 
the education of oftF children, 5 


These Government regulations are calculated to strike 
terror into the parents and fear into the children. 
Bertrand Russell says, 11 If I were about to be executed 
and were allowed twenty minutes in which to make a 
farewell address, what should I Bay? I think I should 
concentrate upon one issue, namely, the importance of 
eliminating fear. A great many of the defects from 
which adults suffer are due to preventibie mistakes in 
their education, and the most important of these 
mistaken is the inculcation of fear/* 

Let us bid farewell to fear and launch on a bold 
enterprise of starting our own schools where the science 
of citiVeaship should be one of the compulsory subjects 
from the infant classes upwards. 

Picketing in Bihar 


Sjt. Kajendrababu sends the following report of the 
work done in Bihar for the week ending 29th May: 

The President of the B. P. C. C. issued a circular 
on the 9th May directing all subordinate Committees 
to start picketing of foreign cloth and liquor shops with 
effect from the 16th May. In the meantime vigorous 
house to house propaganda was to be carried on. As 
a result picketing has since been started ta all the 
districts, iu some both of liquor and foreign doth shops, 
in others the one class of shops or the other. The 
disobedience of the salt law has not been neglected 
and new centres continue to bo opened. 

“Propaganda against the use of foreign cloth and 
intoxicating drugs and liquors and picketing of shops 
dealing with them has been attended with considerable 
success. 

“ Within this short period of less than a fortnight 
foreign cloth dealers in several district towns aod many 
smaller towns and bazars have in response to the 
Congress appeal stopped sale of foreign cloth and 
packed their stock and got the same sealed by the 
Congress. In other places this is in the process of being 
done. The following is die list of place? where practi¬ 
cally all shops have packed their foieiga cloths ; 
Monghyr, Patna, Pa'na City, Pandark, Bbaiaur, Barhai 
Barbigba, Bikram, Pali, Karraichak aud Mofibari. fo 
the following places some shops have already packed \ 
their goods while others are in the process of doing it: 1 

Betiah, Begusarai, Kbagoul, Pahladpur and Bihta. 4 

“Similar success has attended the propaganda against 
intoxicating drinks and drugs and the picketing of : 
shops selling them. It is reported that the sale has 
been very largely affected all over the province, while 
it is almost at a stand still in the following vi&cm : $ 
Bhagalpur, Sabour, Hagipur, Muzafferpur, Nav/adft, ^ 
Deoghar Ranchi, Purulia, Hazaribagh, Pktori, Mu bad J 
dinagar and Madbubani. Particular mention should 
be made of Sonepur, Mukamab, SabalpiK, Baiifcta, „ 
Bihpur, Barbigha, Supaul, Monghyr, Arrah, Dumroon, 
Bihia, Chaudi, Daulatpur, Chakia, Dighwftra, Motihari* 
Bettiah aud Dalsingsarui where it is reported there is 
practically no sale. 

“In the picketing, the movement is acting ai a 
solvent of social questions also in this proylnca; 
Ladies who had never come gut of 4>ardah f ore MubgL ! 
part in many places in picketing* The success whiotfM 


has attended the picketing of foreign cloth id PfctU* 
is largely due to their efforts, in other gtfftce* aiso | 
their response is more th#a e^peqt&l Iq thi^ parfafa i 
ridden province, . . ^ ’T; 


if; -V 
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“Government on lheir side have increased their 
activities and arrests are going on in some places more 
vigorously than in others. The following tabic will 


show at a 

glauce the 

number of 

arrests so far 

affected : 




District 

No. of Arrests. 

District 

No of An cBis 

Champarau 

201 

Patna 

21 

Saran 

48 

Gaya 

:a 

Muzafferpur 

25 

Shahabad 

13 

Darbhanga 

4 

Monghyt 

14 

Bbagaplur 

39 

Santhalpargaoa 4 

Hazatibagh 


Purniah 

.18 

Manbbum 

9 

Ranchi 

6 



Total 

429 


“ Apart from arrests assaults have also been resorted 
to, and it is reported that at Kafia, hi the district of 
Saram, 20 volunteer were badly assaulted by, it is 
believed, some ruffians employed by interested persons, 
and one volunteer named Sic. Sundarlal has succumbed 
lo his injuries. At Betiah Gorkhas have been posted 
and they assault volunteers engaged in picketing. 

“ Vigorous propaganda is carried on for preparing the 
districts for non-payment of Chokidati tax. In O orre 
districts chokidars have started resigning their posts, 
and in the district of Sarau 30 chokidars have already 
resigned. Sjt. Tarapad Banerjec and Sjt. Shardaprasad 
hare also resigned their posts of Sub-ItfspCutoi of 
Police and Head Constable respectively >u Puruiah 
districr. One more Sub-inspector and one constable 
have resigned their po&ts in the same district.” 

The Meaning of It 

Mr. Boyd Tucker ic a well known worker of the 
Amercan Mission and came in close contact with 
Gandhiji during his last tour in Orissa. Tb<; following 
letter was addressed by him to Gandhiji during his 
( Gandhiji\s ) historic march to Dacdi: 

“I arrived in India on my return from America during 
tht* week of the Lahore Congress, While passing 
through England I had the opportunity fu aik with 
Mardy Jones, and spent several days with Horace 
Alexander- I became convinced that diets was a new 
spirit abroad amongst a section of the British politicians 
to go the limit ki hying to bung about a solution of 
the Indian problem. Therefore I wiv> very much 
disappointed when i found that yeu had rejected the 
Round Table Confertuoe, and were leading I lie Congress 
io a declaration for Complete Independence. My symjia- 
tbics were all with MalaGyaji, for I felt that he was 
standing for imernatioeal friendship as against sectional 
and national bitterness, I believed as J still believe 
that bitterness leads onlv to despair and the paralysatiou. 
of every righteous mothe 

“But your present programme has fhoioughiy con¬ 
verted me, for you have discovered not a merely negative 
antidote for bitterness, lut a positive formula for 
converting bitterness and anger into sweetness and love. 
As I read the reports of your movement I become not 
only enthused but actually inspired to a nobler and 
higher type of living. The discipline of anger which 
yon have inaugurated seems destined lo ehaqge the 
whole temper of controversial matters throughout tho 
world. 


u You have already undermined the British false sense 
of mission in their rule of India, as is evidenced by 
the stupid statesmanship or rather lack of statesmanship 
we are witnessing today. I accept this as the first 
token of ultimate victory, and an overwhelming testimony 
of the wisdom of the course you are taking. Even as 
I am realising the spiritual effect of Satyograha, so I 
believe the leaders as well as the masses are going to 
be affected by it. You may have been somewhat forced 
by circumstances to begin your campaign before the 
country as a whole were prepared for civil disobedience 
of a non-violent character, but the spiritual power 
which you arc generating will convert the enemies of 
Indian freedom, both those selfish-minded ones within 
the national camp and those without. 

“ I am very pleased that ytm bsga i with the small 
select group for Satyagraha demands righteousness not 
only in the general cause 'or which you are fighting 
but righteousness in the fight itself. Mere non-co-opera¬ 
tion and passivity are not enougn, for without complete 
devotion to truth and righteousness these defeat rather 
than win. But the demonstration you are giving is 
much more than a mere example as to how'' one should 
proceed in Satyagraha: it is a veritable powerhouse of 
spiritual energy the waves of which are carried to all 
parts of the country. 

“1 believe it must have been your confidence in your 
ab'iiiy io convert others that gave you the divine 
courage to give yourself with such baal determination 
to this movement. People are so accustomed ro evil 
practices that many may backslide from the high 
spiritual place to which you are carrying them, and in 
this case you may for the time being fail to achieve 
the ultimate goal. But you shali not ha\c failed for 
you will have given a new character to the nationalists 
and at the same time you wMl have weakened the 
forces opposing you. If only your comrades in this 
contest can avoid lesoUing to subterfuge aud violence, 
yom vii.tory will mean a higher type of freedom than 
any nation has yet known, yom will hrve developed 
that discipline of life I hat will make India fit for 
self-government as can be done in no other way. The 
problem of frontier protection and the standing army 
will have found its only lasting solution, and the 
foundations of a peaceful government will have been • 
laid such as are spoken of in the Bible, 'builded upon 
a rock, and the rams descended, and the lloods came 
and beat upon that house, and it fell not: for it was 
founded upon a reck ' 

,4 i believe that you have discovered the moral equi¬ 
valent for war, tor which men of good will have been 
■seeking. It is perhaps vain for me to try to encourage 
you by prophesying that in future generations men 
shall rise up and blcv.s your name for I know that 
your present sur.zj.vi has oily beau made possible by 
that siazere hunilily tha: seeks no selfish reward, but 
delights 'wholeheartedly in righteousness for its own 
sake. You should b waver thank God for making you 
the instrument in UG hands of giving this great 
revelation of Himself to the coming generations. 

“How I wish I could be with you in this struggle. 

1 should like to bs near the great heart of this move¬ 
ment where I could feed it-? spiritual warmth and 
power and do my best to givo a sympathetic interpreta¬ 
tion of it to my fellow country me 
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Weekly War News 


Gujarat 

Surat: Sjt.Vamanrav Mukadam, ex-M. L. C., who 
captained the batch of raiders on June 3rd at Dharasana, 
has been awarded two years' rigorous imprisounent. 
Sjts. Sbambhuptasad and Lakshmishankar have been 
given nine months' rigorous imprisonment and a fiue 
of Us. 200, in default three months more. Sixteen 
volunteers have been sentenced to a term of six months’ 
rigorous imprisonment, while another 171 have been 
given one month’s rigorous. Sjns. Mohaubhai Lalbhai, 
Manibhfti Panrhhodji, Bhimbhai Shankarji and Lalbbai 
Ranchhodji, all belonging to Untadi, have been arrested 
for harbouring with the Dbarasana raiders. Sjt. Bhim¬ 
bhai Nagarji, the owner of the land ou which the Yalsad 
Satyagraha camp was imp&ovised, has been served with a 
forfeiture notice under the Land Revenue Code. Sjt. Shiva- 
bhai Dhulabhai, a policeman of the Valsad division, has 
resigned his post as a protest against the brulaliiies per¬ 
petrated by the Government. Sjts. Manishankar Gopnlji 
and Nathubhai Dayalji, Talatis in Chikhali talnka, 
have resigned their posts. A good number of forest 
contractors of Navasari have resolved to refrain 
from participating in forest auctions. Sjt. Vallabhbhai, 
Forester of Balelhi Round, has resigned. Sjts. Narot- 
tamdas Narayandas Ghayal and Amritlal Damodardao 
have resigned from the Mandvi Taluka Board. 
Sjt, Sanmukhlal Shah, a prominent worker of Bardoli 
taluka, has been awarded seven months’ rigorous 
imprisonment under Sections 4 42 aod 353 of the I. i\ 
C. Palm trees numbering 900 in Mand’ i and 300 
in Bajipura have been ) eradicated. Sjt. Kubeibhai 
Vaghajibhai Patch a Circle Inspector in the services 
of the Baroda Government, has resigned to join the 
national movement. The Collector of Surat has 
issued a circular hinting the canteen keepers tu bring 
to book those who picket their shops. The Gandhi 
Day was constructively observed in the district. 
The Jaialpur Talulca Conference met on June 8th 
under the presidency of Shrimah Kasturl;u Gandhi and 
resolved not to pay land revenue. 

Broach: The Jambusar taluka have resolved to 
suspend payment of lard reveuue. An attachment was 
^fleeted nt Jaunbusar tor an arrear of the land tax. 
Salt was prepared a* Mew ad a Falia, (nen Lhildren 
participated in the process. People are carrying away 
salt from Vantkhadi uud Mai&npur in huge quantities. 
More village officers have resigned. 7 <ik!i processions 
were organised in diffi&reut towns and villages of the 
district. 

Kheda: Forfaiturr) notices have brxi; issued in 
Has and Pithai. Sjts. Bhailal Magaulal and Bhogiial 
Choksi have been awarded 14 months’ imprisonment; 
Sjts. Ambalal Mahasukbram has been sentenced to ten 
monihs' ngorous impriaoament; Sjts, Bansilal Hiralal 
has been given seven months ‘rigorous imprisonment 
and Sjt. Rhogdal Gandhi has been awarded eight 
mouths* rigorous hnpiisonment. The second Borsad 
TAluka Confer©! ce have resolved upon a no-tax 
campaign. SaU was prepared at Autroli on June 1st. 

PanchmahaU: Propaganda work has been conducted 
in the Gtxlhra "aluka. Sjt. Cbbaganlal Mansukhlal ha 9 
resigned his honorary magistrateship as a protest against 
the repression. Taluka and District Conferences were 


held at Halol on June 3rd and 4th, and resolutions to 
abide by the Congress and to prepare the district for 
suspension of payment of land revenue were passed. 
Up till now about 150 village officers have resigned. 

Ahmedabad : Sjt. Krishnalal N. Desai has sus¬ 
pended practice at the bar. Twenty two pleaders of the 
city have been served with a notice asking the cause 
of their not attending the court on hartal days. About 
25 village officers in Bhal have resigned. Students of the 
Gujarat College at Ahmedabad have resulted to suspend 
attending the College until Gandhiji and Sardar ValJabh- 
bhai are released and the present struggle is terminated. 
Nine villages in North Daskroi and eight in South Das- 
kroi have decided to suspend payment of land revenue, 
400 volunteers, with 3,000 persons, offered Salt Satyagraha 
on a mass scale at Ranpur on June 3rd. The police 
at Shahpura entered the camp premises and took away 
salt that was there. They attacked the volunteers who 
were returning with salt. Sjts. Bhimjibhai, Nathubhai 
aud Manishankar Trivedi, all Ranpur Satyagraha leaders, 
have been arrested. Sjt. Pratapsinha, a constable in 
Ahmedabad, has resigned his post as a protest against 
represssioc. The Baraiyas of 117 villages in South Das¬ 
kroi have decided to suspend payment: of land revenue 
and have resolved upon social reform and Swadeshi. 
A picketer at Ahrnedabad, Sjt. Somabhai Ranchhodbhai 
Patel, was severely wounded by a slug near a liquor 
booth on June 5th. Sjt. Venilal Buch and Sjt. Kirchand 
Shi vial have been sentenced to one year’s simple 
imprisonment under Section 108 at Wadbvau. 

Bombay —Miss Dickinson, an Englishwoman and 
ti purity worker, nominated by the Government to the 
Bombay I -egislative Council, has resigned her seat as 
a mark of her protest against the Government repression, 
She has further renounced the Kaisav-i-Hinrl gold 
medal, with which she was ‘decorated’ recently. 
Sjt. Tribhuvandas Malvi lias renounced bis Kaisar-i-ilind 
medal as a protest against the repression. Lady 
Lakshinibai Jagtnoliandas has renounced her J. P. ship. 

The Bombay Congress Plousc premises were again 
the centre of pohet; display on June 6th. Sits. Jhinabhai 
Joshi, lshvaibhai Patel, Manibhai G. Desai, N. P. Devaji, 
Ramdas D. Piatap, G. Vishvanath, G. Shannn, S. K. 
Pupal, Mukand Malaviya and Hamid Ahmad, all 
office-bearers of the B. P, C. C., have been arrested 
and sentenced to six months’ rigorous imprisonment, 
in connection with the Congress Bulletin, In spite 
of the arrests, ihe Bulletin continues publication. As 
a challenge to the new Viceregal Ordinance, tha 
B. P. G C. deputed batches of volunteers to picket 
foreign cloth shops on June bth, which work will be 
continued. Twelve volunteers, that returned front 
Sholapur, have deposed iu a statement that they weie 
deprived of their clothes, assaulted severely arid after> 
wards taken to a place in the Ni/am territory. 261 
Wadala raiders have been given three months’ rigorous, 
another 97 have been given oue days’ imprisonment, 
while 7 mor-j have been bound over for one year. 

A mile-long procession of Musalmans of the city moved 
round the important localities on June 3rd, and in a 
meeting resolved to support tile campaign inaugurated 
by Gandhiji and the Congress. Engineers and hosiery 
merchants have resolved upon Swadeshi. The Gandhi 
Day was enthusiastically observed on June 5tb, and two 
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takli fprocessions were organised. Contraband salt is 
sold in carriages by the Congress volunteers in the city. 

Maharashtra — Sjt. Ramakrishna Maharaj, head of 
the Forest I-aws Civil Disobedience Committee at 
Ahmednagar, has been arrested on Wednesday last. A 
good number of jungle contractors of Tbana have decided 
on June 2nd to refrain from taking ^any part in jungle 
contracts this year as a protest against the repression. 
Karmavir of Khaodva has suspended publication on 
account of a demand of a security of Rs. 500 under 
the Press Ordinance. Sjt. Govindji Khimji Shall cf 
DhuHa has renounced his title of Rao Saheb as a 
protest against the lathi raj. Sjt. Paakshe of Tusagam 
and Sjt. Abyankar of Sataru have been sentenced to 
six months' rigorous imprisonment. Sjt. Anapd Patil 
of Sakri bus been jailed for nine months 7 rigorous. 

Karri alak -^Twenty six persons have boon arrested 
at Bagewadi for cuWng Shindhi trees. Sjt. Jayudcva 
Kulkarni has been arrested ac Chandgao under Section 
117 of the I. P. C. 

The Sanikatla Salt Works, the only one of the kind 
in Karnatak, were raided on Jure 1st. More than 
700 maueds of salt were carried away. The salt thus 
obtained was sold in bazars. 

Madras — Sjfs. D. Krishnamurti and Venkatnarayan 
have been sentenced at El lore to one year’s simple 
imprisonment under Section 1 OS. Two prominent 
Satyagrahis at Amalapuiain have been sentenced to 
two years’ rigorous imprisonment for cutting palm 
trees and a breach under the Salt Act. Sjt. Ramaswami 
of Iyer of Rameshwar Ashram has been awarded 15 
months' rigorous imprisonment and a fine of Ej. 200. 
in default three months more. Eight workers o l the 
same Ashram have been given six months' rigorous 
imprisonment aud a fuse of Rs. 100 in default six weeks 
more. Ten Satyagrahis at Vizagapattam have been 
given sentences ranging from six months’ to twelve 
mouths' rigoious imprisonment and a fia* of Rs. 300 
The Vedarauyam camp has been demolished by the 
police, and the property has been auctioned, realising 
thereby Rs. 300. The A^adayatapcJayam camp was 
surrounded bv the police, and 22 workers from 
the camp and 18 from another camp were arrested, 
Alt the forty have been given six mouths 1 rig.nous 
imprisonment. Seven volunteer, arrested lor defying 
the Salt Act at Madras have btvn sentenced to six 
mouths’ rigorous imprisonment. Sjt. Ganesbau, who 
who had taken the leadership at Vedatanyam, has been 
arrested with five otLieis Fifteen persons have been 
jailed at Bhmiavaram for nine months' rigorous impri¬ 
sonment under the charge of picketing toddy booths. 
Eleven volunieijjp have been arrested at Conoor. The 
police charged a crowd with lathis at Masalipatam, 
and about fifty persons were injured. A Congress 
worker was arrested then, and national flags were tern 
off. Shrimati Saraladevi, arrested ’under Sections 117 
of tbe I. P. C. and 74 of the Salt Act at Chatrapur 
in Gauj&m district, has been awarded six mouths’ 
simple imprisonment. Twelve persons, arrested for 
defying Section .144 at Udayavaram, have been senten- 
cen to six moths' rigorous 'imprisonment. Five Satya- 
grahi workers of Tekhali in Ganjam district have been 
aerjt to a term of G months' rigorous imprisonment. 
Sjt. T. Shivaramaiha of Angole has been awarded 
pne year’s flforoqs imprisoflmeitf and a* fine Qf Rs. J00, 


in default 3 months'.more. Two workers have been 
arrested at Taujore under the Salt Act. The ‘Hindi 
Prachar Press’ of Madras has been asked to deposit a 
security of Rs. 2,000 under the Press Ordinance. Eight 
arrests have keen effected at Masalipatam following 
the promulgation of the order under Section 144. 
Sjt. Gopalkri9hna of Madras has been arrested. 

• Bengal —The police at Calcutta seized some pro¬ 
perty of Dr. Pratapchandra Guba Roy to realise tho 
fine imposed upon him. Shrimati Indumati Goanka, a 
leading worker of Calcutta, has been summoned 
in connection with two charges under Section 3 of the 
Police Act and 12 of the Press Act. Sjt. Vasantkumar 
Mukharji of Noahkhali has been jailed for one year 
rigorous imprisonment. Sjt. Karnalkrishna Roy of 
Bankura, Sjt, Shrinivas Sharma of Calcutta and Sjt. 
Kaffiuddin Ahrnmed of Faridpur have been awarded 
respectively one year's rigorous, six months' rigorous 
and one year’s simple imprisonment. Sjt. Akhil Bauerji 
and fourteen others, arrested in connection with the picket¬ 
ing of the Vasumati offices at Calcutta, have been given 
two months’ simple imprisonment. Sjt, Kalipad Roy 
Cbaudhari of Faridpur has been arrested under the 
Bengal Ordinance. Six Satyagrahis, arrested at Howrah 
on June 2nd for picketing liquor shops, have been jailed 
for one year rigorous. The North Calcutta CongreiG 
Committee, the Bnraba/ar Congress Committee and the 
Civil Disobedience Committee have been asked to file 
declarations far their respective bulletins. Sjt. Ashvini- 
kemar Gaugeli of Calcutta has been arrested under 
Section 124 A. Picketing on liquor shops at Calcutta 
is conducted by meii and women since June 5th. 
The Directoi of Public In?‘r action in Assam has asked 
guardians of schoolgoing boys to give an undertaking 
to tbe effect that their wards wili nut participate in the 
present movement. Sixteen Congress volunteers at 
Kusihia have been sentenced to one mouths' simple 
imprisonment for defying Section 144. Nineteen persons 
have been ailed for three months’ rigorous imprison¬ 
ment for picketing liquor shops at Myrnensinha. A 
com pith' deadlock in the sale of liquor and foreign 
cloth is repor ted to have reached at Comil la on account 
of the vigorous picketing. SjK IJiranyakanlu Bose 
aad Fidukesbchaudra De have been sentenced respect¬ 
ively ac Dhubrc to 12 months' simple and 16 months’ 
rigorous imprisonment under Section 124 A. Twenty 
seven arrests have been effected at Goaiundo for 
picketing liquor and g in jet shops. Sjt. Krishnagopal 
Sen of Malda has been giver 3 months’ rigorous 
imprisonment aud a fine of Rs. 50, in default one 
month more. Ten volunteers of Kaligam have been 
sentenced to various terms of imprisonment ranging 
from 2 months 1 to G months 1 rigorous imprisonment. 
Sjt. Kularaujan Mukharji lias b<?cu awarded one month’s 
rigorous imprisonment at Barisah Thirteen volunteers 
have beeniirresteu at Ebola on June 2nd. Sjl. Girmdra- 
nath Roy Chaudhari of Madaripur has been arret.ted. 
Baba Charucaandta Vishnu of Khulna and Sjt. Atiklal 
Bose of Gopalganj have been sentenced respectively to 
6 months’ and 9 months’ rigorous imprisonment. Five 
Satyagrahis have beon arrested at TamaluJc when they 
were preparing salt. Sjt. Ahibhushm Cbakravani and 
two others have been sentenced to one year, and Sjt. 
Gajendra Mahapatra has been awarded 9 months' 
rigorous imprisonment. The pojice fired upon a crowd 



that was engaged in manufacturing 1 contraband salt in 
BflJisal in M>dnapur district on June 5th. About 
twenty five are reported to have been injured. Twenty 
three volunteers have been arrested on June 7th at Bara 
Bazar where they^ were picketing foreign clulh shops. 
Sixty six Concrete volunteers have bsen arrested in 
Calcutta iu connection with picketing of foreign cloth shops. 

C. P. —Sjt. H. V. Abhyankar has been awarded 
two years’ rigorous imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 1,500, 
in default six months- Vir Vamanrav Joshi has been 
given twQ years’ rigorous imprisonment and a tine uf 
Rs. 450, in default six months. Sjt, B. G. Kbaparde 
has resigned from the C. F. legislative Council. The 
Derar War Council ban decided to launch civil disobedi¬ 
ence with regard to the Forest Laws. Sjt. Anne, 
ex-M. L. A. f will direct the operations. Sjt. Govindprasad 
of Katni has been sentenced to one year'.; simple 
imprisonment. A batch of about fifty volunteers, bound 
forOharasana, was arrested at Bhushaval. They have been 
sentenced as shown below. 20 to six month.;’ rigorous 
and a fine of Rs. 50, in default li months’ more; 16 to 
fuur months’ rigorous and a fine of Rs. 50, in default 
1 \ monihs' more; 7 to three months’ rigorous: ad 2 io 
one day's imprisonment- 

Bihar — Eleven persons, including Sjt. Jinutvahan 
Sen, ex-M. L. C., have been arrested on June 2nd at 
Purulia. Tne Bihpar Gandhi Ashram has been declared 
an unlawful assembly, and ihe police has taken 
possession. Volunteers, who went to take its charge 
again, wore assaulted. Sjt. Sukumar Miua has been 
arrested at Purulia, 156 (thokij :rs, 6 Sarpanchu's, 
and 2 Dafadats have resigned their respect!’ e posts- 

U. P.-~ Acharya Kripalaniji, anes.iid under Scclion 
124 A, has been awarded one year's rigorous imprison¬ 
ment at Cawnpur. Sjt. Mai hands iuha, Captain of ihe 
Benares Tahsil Volunteers’ C->rps f l as been sentenced 
to six months’ rigorous imprisonment and a fine of 
Rs, 30, in default one month more under the Salt Act. 
Picketing at Cawnpur is going on, and oniy five shops 
have as yet not got their foreign cloth stock sealed by the 
Congress. A bitch of six Congress volunteers, which 
defied tfie Section 144 at Lucknow ou June .3rd, has 
been sentenced to (» months’ rigorous imprisonment. 
Another barch nf shas been arrested at 1 ucknow on 
June 6th. Pandits Chuilviuari Kautak, Jagadambnoiasad 
IliUtLhi. Guru Raghuvir Layai Mjslu'.i and Sjh Kanaiya’al 
have been arrested at Cawnpur. 'I he Inner two b.'un 
been giv<*n one year’s rigorous. Favc’d Jy v ishank u- 
Jlikshii and Sjr, f. inliraM:, both of Kr:r\tib, have b-mi 
sentenced re - peclhHy 1? six mvilhs’ a. d one month's 
rig uroj'S i.npri-.o»n«nnnf. About '10 Tad hens have boon 
f riled a' Krawuh. Sjt, Lnjnat l\itu!e of IVaaradun has 
b.vm anei vd. Sjc Ncg'iram ot Sarhupur has be?ti 
aonreuc- d m ? : x inocrh,-.' ngorous impruionment under 
the Vs. Foreign cloth piukenng at Grripur, 

Hswu i Miinpu’-i ha. mut wFh good success. Salt 
is bet . p nmaif/unurc i daily a f Krishuapuf. Puhdit Ikbal 
Narajan Gruiu, a T, ; b?iah representing the Allahabad 
Lnivetsdy intniC I\ Legislative Council, has resigned. 

Ajmer —Sjts. ChaJrabhui Sharmau and Lakshmi- 
naraynn Mahajan have been sentenced at Beawar to 18 
mooths’ rigorous imprisonment. Sjt. Rishidatta Mehta, 
etflfcor of Tarutt Bharat, has been given one year’s 
rigorous imprisonment. Sjt. Krishnagopal Garg, 
Secretary of the Ajmer Congress Committee, has, been 
sentenced at Nasir&bad to two years' rigorous imprison* 


menf. All these convictioas are under Section 117 of 
the I. p. C. 

Punjab —Sirdar Shardulsir^ia KaVishvar, member of 
the Working Committee, has been arrested at Rawalpindi 
on June 3rd under 124 A. He will be tried at Lahore* 
Saidar Bhagsinha and Sjt. Vachanpal BbarNa of Sangla 
Hills, Lala Birbal and Lala fJdelal of Jang, Master 
Mahammed Shafi of Bhalval and Pandit Vazirchand of 
vazirabad have been arrested. Mistri Nabibaksh and 
twelve others havri been arretted at SiStfrot, Pandit 
Jivandas and Sjt. Jagannath of ^rfte^flhiery, Sardar 
Santsinha of Amritsar, Sjt. Balkrishqp of Kasur and 
Sjt. Ali Hussain uf Sangla Hills ha v& been given one 
years’ imprisonment. Picketing is going on in Jalandhar. 
Salt is prepared on every Sunday at Bhivani. The fifth 
shahhli jatha has left for Peshawar. At Abobar, on 
May 31st, Suit Act Sulyagraha was offered on a great 
scale. Svvami Jnanananda, Lala Cbutdla! and Lala 
Ramaswarup have been arrested at Lahore. Sjr. CheUam 
Paras has been sentenced to one year's simple imprison¬ 
ment at Lahore. Sjt. Raja ram uf Lahore has been 
arrested. Thirty three volunteers,* arrested for picketing s 
foreign cloth shops at Rawalpindi, have bean sentenced 
to imprisonment varying from two to six months. 

N. W. F. Province — About twenty arrests have 
bceu effected at Dera Ismai! Khan, and the premises 
cf the Congress Committee and he Naujavan Bharat 
Sabha were searched. A prohibitory order under 
Section 144 has boeu promulgated in the town, and 
the town seems to be practically in the hands of the 
military. In spite of th^ ban,' ladies drew out a 
procession on June 4th. In the week, several Gandhi 
caps and Khadi sheets were burnt down ’a the presence 
cf the military, while, on the other hand, people sec 
foreign clothes and hats to firj. About two bundled 
persons have been reported to be injured as a result 
of the recent firing and beating by the police. The Patel 
Enquiry Committee have finished recording evidence*. 

Sindh —Sjt. Lalchand Navalra 5 has resigned his 
seat in th^ Legislative Assembly. Picketing of foreign 
cloth shops of Karachi has been again started. 
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Signs of the Times 

The rural masses are awakening more and more 
to rbo spirit of the present movement, and the march 
of the peasants of Shapur, which I describe b'dow, is a 
striking example of this fact. 

Through the activities of the salt Satyagrahis of 
Viramgam, the peasants of Shapur district have become 
keeny interested in the civil disobedience campaign, 
and some days ago they decided to come out them¬ 
selves in hundreds, men and women together, and malco 
a mass march on a salt lake of the neighbourhood. 

Shapur is twenty miles by rough cart-track from Viram- 
gam, and it has no railway station within less than 15 
miles on any side. It is, therefore, a completely rural 
district. The Viramgam Customs Line runs through its 
fields, and thus has brought it into close touch with 
the salt struggle. 

Tha account, as I was able to gather it on the spot, 
from the peasants and Sjt. Revasbankar is as follows: 

On June 9th those daring peasants set out on their 
march. It appears that they remained completely non¬ 
violent throughout. Se\eu villages took part, KamijUi, 
Kumerkhan, Jheyjhera, Ghoda, Aslegam, Kosherpura and 
Nemoi. Their plan was to march, to the Satyagraba 
camp at Shapur, and from there, in company with 
SjbRevashankar Shukla and other Satyagrahis, to go on 
to the salt lake about one and a half miies further off, 
and there gather sale. 

But the police came out and stopped them before 
they could teach even Shapur. Just where their way 
converged from an open jungly maidan into a narrow 
food, near the Inspector’s bucgaLw, some bO police 
stood across their path, The peasants came up to them 
and the police began to beat with lathis and rough 
sticks. The men and women of each village began 
blowing up one behind the other. The first village 
^ group stood a good beating, and their two leaders were 
^ arrested. A» they were then beginning to break up, the 
group of a second village came forward. All the villagers 

whom I have spoken concur in saying that bayonets 
present, and some people got hurt by them. 

After the groups of three different villages had 
- some up one after another for their beating, one of 
the policemen fired twice with shot, once over their 
heads, and once towards the ground. Inspector Khan 
produced a revolver and threatened to kill, and it is 
also stated that a ^word wgs drawn, 
i It was tjKQ that Sjt. Revasbankar, having heard of 
tb® trouble*, came hurrying to the scene from Shapur. 
was ft; once severely beaten by the police, but be 
ifl tolling the peasant? to come off found ^ 

\'v 'i 1 1 - / 


longer way across the fields. Some 300 men and 40 
women did this, and succeeded in renchirp the camp. 
The rest, many of whom had received blows, went off 
to their respective villages, aiding and carrying with 
them the severely beaten. 

Those who reached the camp were given contraband 
salt by the Satyagrahis, as it was now too late in the 
day for a march on the salt lake, and taking this salt 
with them, the peasants set off for their homes. 

But at this juncture the military police with Mr, Harold, 
Ml'. Kite and other officials, appeared on <he scene in 
motor cars. They tried to overtake the peasant, who 
ran off across the fields, but their cars got stuck id 
the soft and dusty ground. The police then jumped 
from the cars flr.d chased the peasants. But they only 
succeeded in catching 20, These they beat toundly 
and brought back to the neighborhood of the camp. 
The police then searched the houses of Shapur and 
fetched out 3ome 12 more peasants who hail been in 
the march. These they also bear, aud tbeD, taking 
their pagris from their heads, tied all the peasants to* 
gather by the wrists in groups of two or three, and 
marched them off to the Inspector’s bungalow. This 
was at about 4 p. in. and they were kept under 
custody till about 8 p m., when they were released. 

Before being released, two of them were made to 
give bail foi twelve of their brethren, and two m*»o 
were made to give their thumb marks against their 
names on blank sheets of paper. 

The peasants also report the burning of two Gandhi 
cap a by order of an English cfficial. 

But all these efforts at terrorising have only left 
the peasants the brighter, and the more enthusiastic 
for further activities. 

It was yesterday, 11th June, two days after the* 
affair, that I visited the three villages of Kamijla, 
Jhevjhera and Kumerkhan, and the Satyagraba camp 
at Shabpur. 

This is what I gathered in each village. The 
damaged people I saw with my own eyes, as the 
doctor had come in the cat with me from Viramgam 
for dressing the wounds. 

Kamijla 

About 150 men and 50 women went on the march. 

About fiO were beaten more or less. 

The cases, which I saw, were as follows: 

1. Woman, cut on head, from which she lost much 
blood? blows ou back and hand. (She does uot know 
how she received the cut ou the head, as she had 
fallen before she got It.) 

2. Girl, about 15 years old, Jmdly beaten on the 

back* 
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3. Old man of 70 years, nasty wound on right jaw 
bone, and left arm. ( He was a very thin and shrivelled 
old man, but quite undaunted.) 

4. Old man of 60, bad open wound on left side of 
head in front, and big swelling on left side of bead. 
(The long shaped wound had deep little holes in it 
at intervals, a mt when I asked why that was, they 
said it was because the police had used ordinary rough 
sticks, which had unevenness on them. ) 

5. Man of 40, about 10 blows with stick, and thrust 
with rifle-butt. 

6. Man, open wound on shoulder from lalhi blow. 

7. Man cut on right hand with bayonet, 

Jbeyjhera 

About 160 mod and -10 women went on the march. 
5- women beaten and 30 men ( 7 severely ). 

The cases which T paw, were as follows : 

1. woman, blow on left arm, left thigh, and cut 
Just below left breast. (The woman, and those who 
had been with her, said this cut was caused by 
bayonet,) 

2. Woman, badly bcaton with Lit hi on buttocks, left 
arm and hand. 

3. Man of 3.5 years (the village doctor), beaten 12 
times on right shoulder, lathi wound on head from 
which he had lost a great deal of blood. 

<\ t Man, open wound on light leg and blows on right 
nhoulder and back. 

5. Man, blows all up his legs, which were badly 
swollen, aud blows on back. 

f». Man, badly hit on left leg, and blow on left 
shoulder. 

8. Man, badly hit on right aukle ( very swollen and 
iuFlamed) both arms and both legs badly beaten. 

( very poor and bent, but laughing nnd undismayed. ) 

Kumerkhan 

About IS men and 12 women went on the march. 
The cases, which I saw, were as follows : 

1. Woman, bad blow just above the knee, and 
another on buttocks with lathi. 

2. Woman (quite young), lathi blow on right arm, 
blow and scratches on upper part of right breast ( caused 
bv policeman's fist ), 

3. Woman, lathi blows on left leg and right arm. 

), Man, kicked in private parts by policeman, blow 
on right arm just above wrist. 

5. Man, blow high up on loft thigh, another on left 
arm, and liflo-butt thrust on b,"ck, 

6. Man, 'MW-ral blows on bark and h*ad but thanks 
to P<*&ri was saved. 

] have g ; ven this account iu some detail Ixcause I 
haw been deeply struck by the significance of this 
awakening. 

au il - 1 villages I f aw the same happy, undaunted 
.spjnt. Both men and women seemed filled with energy, 
and their ey?s gleamed with the joy of their newly 
discovered strength. What a wonderful contrast to the 
depressed, weary peasants of the past! 

And the women! They struck me more than 
anything They have been aroused, and once 

womeu are aroused they know no fear. These simple 
sisters of the villages simply laughed over their wounds. 

The Government may beware 1 For it will soon find 
that something, far more serious than it had ever 
tyjrmiued (or, lias awakened in the land, Mif« 


DWauna CnuaKtiH 

The followiag is a statement submitted by the tea 
medical practioners who examined and treated the 
volunteers wouoded during the five raids on Dharastfia 
Salt Pans from 30ih May to the 8th of June 1930, at 
the Unrdi Field Hospital and the Bulsar Satyagmha 
Hospital for the information of the public concerning 
the various kinds of injuries Inflicted on non-violent 
volunteers: 

M The volunteers who went on raids were sur¬ 
rounded by the police Cordon and were beaten with 
lathis. During the second series of raids, commenced 
from 29th May 1930, in addition to those of the 30tb, 
31st, May, nod 1st, 3rd, and the 6th of June 1930, in 
additon to the methods employed in the previous raids 
new frorrs of attack were introduced, in *?., 

1. Running of horses on the batches of volunteers, 

2. Squeezing the testicles, 

3. Hailing lalhi blows on the chests nnd the 
abdomen, 

“ Out of about 797 volunteers sent out for raids 
during these days, about 450 of the injured volunteers 
had to be treated at the Bulsar Satyagmha Hospital. 
We give below the analysis of the different types of 
the injuries recorded: 
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27 
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face, eye, ear, 
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ii 

neck 
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shoulder, arm, 
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57 
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thigh, leg 

193 

ft 
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Scrotum 

2\ 

II 

ii 

Fractures 

15 

It 

>t 

Dislocations, 

10 

„ from 

horses 4 hoofs 

25 

Rendered 

unconscious 

40 


" In addition to the above injuries wc beg to add 
that there was a case of vomiting of blood, some 
four cases who got convulsions, there were a few who 
could not pass urine for more than 24 hours because 
they got blows ou the abdomen, to some it was very 
difficult to breathe due to blows on the chests, 

“ Almost all who got severe beating got temperature 
ranging from 100 to 102 degrees. There were two 
cases who were unable to speak chough they were 
fully conscious. 

11 It is especially to record here that on the last raid 
many got severe injuries. Hardly anyone of the 
sturdy non-violent volunteers were left off without 
bearing at least fifteen to twenty lathis blows all over the 
body." 

The Story of Bardoli 

Descriptive history of the Bardoli Satyagfaha, by 
Mahadev Desai; pp. 376, Demi Octavo, printed in 10 pt, 
bold-faced type, well-bound, with index, glossary, five 
illustrations and a map of Bardoli Taluka, Price 
Rs. 2-8-0 plus as. 5 for packing and postage. For 
foreign countries, 5 s. or $ 1.50 post-free. 

Copies can also be had in Bombay from pur 
Branch office at Princess Street. 

For tp*de terms p\ c. apply lo 
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Police Terroism in Ranibasan (Contai) 

The Bengal Civil Disobedience Committee sends 
the following: 

‘The following is summarised from the statement of 
Sjt Prankrishna 'Sahau, an inhabitant of village 
Ranibasan in the Subdivision of Contai ( Dist. 
Midnapore); 

41 On the 14th of April last a police officer with two 
constables and two chokidars of No. 10 Union 
came to Ranibasan to' serve a notice of enrolement as 
a special constable on Sjt. Haranarayan Sahu> a 
respectable and well-to-do gentleman of the village. 
They went away as they could not meet Haranarayan 
Babu; the next day a constable came and went away 
owing to the same reason. Two days later a police 
officer with two constables came with a warrant against 
Haiguarayan Babu r and showed it to his brother 
Prankrishna Babu who mformcd them of his brother’s 
Balasore address. Prankrishna Babu expressed surprise 
to the officer 1 Gentlemen of our position have to 
work as special constables! ’ The officer replied: 
‘These words tc me are as good as addressing them 
to a tree. ’ Prankrishna Babu was also advised to see 

the special magistrate Khan Bahadur Gafur, in the 

evening at Pichaboin, which Prankrishna Babu did 
along with Sjt. Narottam Bag. Excise Sub-inspector 
HabibalJa Khan is a neighbour of Prankrishna Babu; 
he introduced him to the special magistrate who asked 
Prankrishna Babu to submit an application to him. 
When asked what should be the subject-matter of the 
application, the special magistrate replied that he would 
discuss the matter and send him word by the police 
officer. The Inspector of Police, was also present. No 
news was sent to PrankBshjja Babu for three or four 

days; and suddenly at dusk on the 22nd April a police 

officer with two constables appeared wiih a warrant 
on Haranarayan Babu at Prankrishna Bahu’s place 
Who was absent from home. 

“On the way the police met a villager from Bcitola 
&ad asked him the wav to Prankrishna Babu’s place; 
he replied that he did not kuow it whereupon he was 
abused and whipped by the officer. Sjt, Nandaram 
babu of Pulalpur was a^ked the question; he refused 

reply, was dragged to the officer by his order and 
abused and whipped. Sjt. Kapil vSahu of Kanibasac. was 
met at Mukaudapnr and asked the same question. As 
he was hesitating to reply the officer threatened to 
fjt?at him, and came to Prankrishna Babu'a house 
following him. Prankrishna Babu was absent from 
home. Tbe y police enquiring of Haranarayan Babu’s 
houfe* came to the house of the village chokidar who 
was not present. The constable pulled off the door, 
mid returned to pichhaboui with the officer. 

4< A day hence after nightfall a police officer with 
four constables Appeared at Prankrishna Babu’s place. 
U was a market day and the heads of the household 
were away from home, only the servants being present. 
Throe constables were kept standing at the back door; 
the servants were not allowed co enter the house, the 
police officer with a constable entered the Inner court. 
The ladies of the house asked these what 
they wanted in the inner court of the 
bouse. The police officer replied that they 
wertin&wcbof Haranarayan Babu and enquired/ 


where his things were. The ladies replied that nothing 
of his were then?: after the death of his wife Hara¬ 
narayan Babu has been living out of his native place. 
The police demanded the keys of the locks on the 
door. The ladies refused to deliver them. The police 
officer then flogged the two sisters of Prankrishna 
Babu and said that they would be reduced to the 
condition of Jhareshvar Mahjhi. The ladies cried out 
and their cries brought the neighbours to their house. 
The constable set fire to the granary and the thatch 
of the house at the direction of the police officer. At 
the sight of fire, and the cries of * fire, rirqfr the 
neighbours, who had been standing outside, and the 
servants entered the inner court in spite of the prohi¬ 
bition of tho police, just then Prankrishna Babu 
reached the house and took a hand in extinguishing 
the fire, helped by his neighbours. The police slipped 
away during this distraction. 

41 When the fire had been brought under control 
and was all but extinguished Prankrishna Babu rode to 
Contai and informed Contai pleaders and other gentle¬ 
men, such as Vishnu Babu, Avanti Babn, Sjts. Panchu 
Gopal Majumdar, Bepin Bihari Sasmal, Pulin Bihar! 
Pal of these happenings. 

‘"That night at about 1 a. m> A. S. P. Samaudcioha, 
and the exciee superintendent with 5 or 6 officers and 
a hundred constables appeared again at Prankrishna 
Babu’s place where his neighbours were sleeping at 
his house after the exhaustion of extinguishing the fire, 
Ur the way the police roused from their sleep 
Sjts. Kapil Sahu, Narayan Prasad babu, and Gokulchandra 
Saliu of Mukuudapur and Sjt Virnarayan Piadhao of 
Khalisbabhaya, and brought them to Prankrishna Babu’s 
place beating them all the way. Their cries roused 
Prankrishna Babu and ihe ladies of his family who 
fled by th« back door and took shelter in a 
relative’? place a mile off. 

11 The police broke open the doer and enured the 
inner court, broke locks on doors, smashed partitions 
and thus got into rooms. Erom that day till the 2yth 
April, 1.5 policemen have stood guard over Prankrishna 
Babu’s house, Jay and night. ' At noon of 2<Jtk April 
Prankriihna Babu entered bis own house accompanied 
by Barrister Hazra of Midnapore, Mulchlear Rajeudra 
Babu and gentlemen of the locality. Two almirahs in 
which were stored the brass vossrIs and other house¬ 
hold things were found mir.sing; inside drawers were thu 
papers of the Ranibasan Ilitakan Bank, its seals and 
stamps, and the cash deposits these wdre missing. 
Prankrishna Babu had a favourite dog of good breed, 
this has been missing. About 20 to 25 maundu 
of pumpkins and potatoes, a mauud and a half of rice 
have been taken away from Prankrishna Babu’s house. 
Green cocoanuts and ripe ones have been taken down, 
and the oocoauut grove has been all but robbed of 
all fruits. 

Self-Restraint v. Self-Indulgence 

The founh edition is now ready, In this edition 
there have been added two more articles and the paper 
i 6 0 f better quality. Price Re. 1, Packing and postage 
as* 2\. 

Copies caa also be had from our Branch Office a! 
Princess Street* Bombay. 

Manager t Young In&if* 
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y\ Subtle Game 

(By Jairamdas Daljlatram) 

The Working Committee of the Congress has done 
the right thing in congratulating the counlry on the 
observance of strict non-violence despite the gravest 
provocation offered by the minions of tho Government. 
No nation on earth could have faced the last two 
months’ orgy of official lawlessness with less outbreak 
of violence than India has. The Government has not 
pply failed ignomiously to efush the spirit of the people 
but it has also tried in vain to goad them into violence. 
It is now out to magnify the appearance ou the scene 
of other Forces which, some hope, may lead to internal 
disruption. It is herein that there is need for workers 
all over the country to carry out the rational programme 
with the greatest watchfulness. 

There is no happier sign on the Indian horizon than 
tho rapidly increasing association of the Muslim community 
with the present movement for freedom. Tho Muslims 
of the Frontier Province, the Punjab and Bombay city 
have made a great contribution to the national campaign. 
This has been appreciatively recognised by the Working 
Committee. The work done in these provinces is an 
example to the Muslims all over the country. The 
community is throwing up new leaders everywhere 
whose robust patiioiii,m should be aa inspiration even 
to the Hindus. They have brushed aside itarrow 
considerations of communal gain or loss a ad plunged 
in the great light for winning liberty without first 
insisting on a pact ou paper. The pact that will be 
signed and sealed with the blood of Hindu and Muslim 
patriots, who are braving the lathi and the bullet 
shoulder to shoulder in e\ery part of India will be the 
surest guarantee rhat community will do justice to 
commvmiy when freedom is achieved. 

But despite this view, it is well that the Working 
Committee ha, made an opportune declaration on the 
subject of inter-communal settlement. The Lahore 
Congress had assured the Muslim and other minorities 
that uo settlement of the communal question would be 
acceptable to it unless ir pave complete satisfaction to 
the parties concerned. The Working Committee has 
even more explicitly re-itera^d this assurance. To 
those amoeg our Muslim compatriots who doubt and 
> hesitate, this definite and categorical pledge ought to 
offer a way out of their position of embarrassment. 
It is obvious that the hostile attitude of any one 
strong minority community at the final IndcrBricish 
negotiations can acl as a serious ba to the winning of 
full freedom. Tl is fact alone should make ihe sceptics 
feel that the future of their community is in its own 
hands. Let us at this stage — be we Hindus, Muslims 
or Siklis—hiit wiu the right to demand aud secure the 
nation’s undinnuished claims. We shall be playing the 
game uf the bureacracy if we let doubt grow into 
dissension and end in disruption. 

There are already whispers in tho air * hat interested 
parties wish to stir up communal strife. A few stray 
gages of Hfndu Muslim trouble have occurred recently* 
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We are not prepared straight off to accept the 
correctness of the versions of these incidents which 
have appeared in the press. We have by now 
accustomed to misleading and exaggerated reports of 
events being broadcasted for the purpose of propaganda 
against the national movement. But whatever the true 
facts, these stray happenings are a warning to our 
workers. Mischief is afoot. It must be nipped in the 
bud. Dacca, Vellora and Kathlal—these indicate to lie 
which way the inleiested parties wish the wind to blow. 
The Congress workers must move warily. The greatest 
patience must be shown by them towards all sections 
of the nation which cannot move as quickly as the 
Congress wishes to. By out tolerance and sweetness 
of temper must we slowly win the support of all 
communities which, in pari, are yet keeping aloof from 
the movement. The Hindus must bear patiently with 
such injury to their religious sentiment as they may 
see in the conduct of any section of the Muslim 
community. We are convinced that the heart of the 
Muslim masses is thoroughly sound. Left to themselves 
they would be in the forefront of the nation’s battle. 
Even as it is they have taken the lead in more than 
one part of India. Let us not misjudge them even where 
they appear to oppose the present campaign. They are 
being misguided. This state of things cannot iast long 
if those who are participating in the Satyagraba move¬ 
ment know and act up to its principles. There is no 
other way of winning our opponents except by tolerance, 
patience and love. Let us husband these qualities 
while carrying on our work in areas populated by 
Muslim aud other communities who are not yet wholly 
with our movement. If we do this, the subtle attempts 
of interested patties to stimulate inter-communal disorders 
will be successfully defeated. 

Notes 

Law or no Law 

One is getting thoroughly uccustomeJ to the Govern* 
meat violating its own laws. None need, therefore, 
be surprised at its attempts to abuse the provisions of 
the Press Act to prevent the issue of cyclostyled 
bulletins which have takeu the place of newspapers in 
many places. Such bulletins are in no sense 
'printed' periodicals. If cyolostyling is tantamount, 
in law. to printing, every duplicating machine working 
in this country is a printing press. Under the Press 
Act nons can work it without tiling a declaration as 
its keeper. Such machines are maintained by thousands 
of offices in India, by the railway and by other 
departments of Government. Each of these issues 
daily numerous documents ‘ printed * by duplicators 
or cyclostyles. Under the latest interpretation of the 
Press Act, all these are committing daily breaches 
of the provisions of the Act. And yet the Government 
has prosecuted none of them for infringing the lav* 
The new interpretation is only reserved for those 
associated with the Satyagraba movement The fact is 
that in Its present mood the Goverment is bent on 
driving a coach and four through its own laws while 
pretending«to do everything in the name of the Jaw. 
It does not realise that by such action it is providing 
for the Satyagtahis new forms ol civil disobedience. We 
feel sure that Congress organisations will » taka the 
fullest advantage bf all these unsought opportunities 
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[ for maintaining and strengthening the movement of 
civil resistsnce. J. D- 

Noae-atringe for officiate 

We a/e informed that in some parts the Govern¬ 
ment organises ' Welfare Leagues to counteract the 
campaign of civil disobedience. ' All Government 
servants are invited to become members^ An Honorary 
Assistant Collector of Muzaffarnagar was asked to join, 

' Although he wa9 against civil disobedience be felt 
joining such an organisation as the League would 
militate against any influence he may have with the 
people. The District Magistrate notified the Assistant 
f Collector that he was not required to proceed with the 
[ cases pending in his court as he would no longer 
i work as an Assistant Collector. Can any self-respecting 
t person serve a Government under such conditions ? It 
[ is tyranny of the most malignant form. All pelf-respect- 
f i*ig Indians should leave this bondage immediately and 
breathe the free air. 

Cock and Bull Stories 

Wo have repeatedly pointed out in these columns the 
\bsolute disregard for truth shown by the Director, 
of Information. He has even had the audactity to deny 
the charges made by Messrs. Devadhar, Natarajan, 
Thakkar and Tyabji, The word of these men will not 
be questioned anywhere in India but of course owing to 
the myth that 'White men can tell no lies' this statement 
may not be quite so futile outside India. We have 
also maintained that our ideas of humane treatment 
and savagery are very different from what the Govern¬ 
ment understand? by it. The Director says, the Injuries 
were caused by a 'moderate* amount of lathi bearing. 
We do not know the exact significance of ‘ moderate 1 
in the vocabulary of the Director, but we do know 
that two healthy lads have lost their lives consequent 
on injuries resulting from such 1 moderate * bearings. 

J. C. K. 

Almoda give* Fight 

Almoda, a District which for years, owing to its 
beauty and wonderful climate, has been overrun by the 
British and especially the army, has not lagged behind 
in the national struggle. This has naturally annoyed 
the foreign usurpers as the following summary of a 
private letter from there will show; 

“On 26th May the Municipal Board of Almoda 
passed a resolution to hoist the national flag on 
the municipal office. 

“The building in which the Municipality is locuted 
belongs to the Government. The Municipality was 
warned by the authorities uot to put up the national 
flag. The Municipal Board yielded to the coercion, 
lit# the people of the town were not to be brow 
beaten and they took the Hag in procession to the 
Municipal office. When the procession under the 
leadership of Mohan Joshi reached near the 
gate of the building, the authorities declared 
the procession to be an unlawful assembly and 
ordered it to disperse. Most of the crowd dispersed. 
But a few volunteers with Sjt. Mohan Joshi and 
Sbfuxtilal remained firm. Thereupon the Deputy 
Commissionerwho came on the scene, ordered the 
Gurkhas to charge them with lathis . There were 
pome 40 to 50 Gurkhas apd 8 to 10 police con* 


stables. The volunteers as well as the leaders were 
attacked cruelly. Sjt. Shantilal appears to have a 
rib broken, he is unable to move his left sid6 and 
pleurisy is suspected. Sjt. Joshi has got fever as a 
result of the blows received.” 

It is fine to think of that army-ridden place showing 
its independent spirit in this fashion. The local leaders 
most severely hurt are personal friends, and It doeB 
one's heart good to know of their brave suffering fdr 
the cause. 

Mira 

Police run amuck 

The Secretaries, Nari Satyagrabi Samiti, Calcutta, 
sends us the following report: 

“The sweeping arrests on the morning of the 10th 

June Last-at Calcutta, when altogether 85 men 

were taken away along with all books, papers, Hags, 
volunteers’ uniforms, etc., were followed in the after¬ 
noon by indiscriminate assaults on the shopkeepers 
rind passersby at the Bara bazaar area. 

“ The Nari Satyagrahi Samiti were picketing as usual 
the foreign doth shops, particularly those of the Cross 
Street and Pacha Galli. The arrests had dislocated 
Congiess arrangements, and Congress volunteers could 
not be sent on the day. At about 4 p. m. p however, 
the police stopped all traffic at either end of the Cross 
Street. The S. I. in charge of the forces then took it 
into his head to poke at the innocent passersby with 
his lathi. This went on for some time till the matter 
took a serious turn as the S. I. assaulted a local 
broker of the market. The man to save himself from 
the blow caught hold of the lathi , when the police 
force fell on him and the S. I. had the opportunity to 
make free use of the lathi . As a result the victim 
dropped unconscious in a pool of blood with his head 
fractured, and the women Satyagrabis hurried down to 
save him and attend to him but not before the S. I. 
had dealt two more blows to the unconscious man. The 
people of the locality, particularly the businessmen 
who had witnessed one of ihoir own brethera 

belaboured, were by this time infuriated, and the 
women Sat yog ah is had to run up and down the street 

to keep them off from violence. The S. I., however, 

retreated at the time and with a fresh batch of constables 
entered the Pacha Galli and went on assaulting 

shopkeeoers and passer ebv indiscriminately. High 
tension prevailed, shops began to close down, and 
the women Satyagrahis V led hard exhorting the people 
there to remain non violent as well as saving them from 
police violence. Through the half-closed doors aod 
shutters of the ahops the police began to beat the 
shopkeepers. Shrimali Urmilladevi, President of the 
Nari Satyagrahi Samiti ( sister of the late Deshabandhu), 
had a lathi blow on her right shoulder frpm the same 
S. I. while she was standing on the doorstep of a shop, 
one of the Secretaries cf the Samiti was insulted, and 
many people, mostly shopkeepers, Sustained serious 
injury. The people were, however, roused by the time, 
and a nasty situation was averted, to the relief of the 
Satyagrahis, by the quick closing of all shops in the 
entire Barabazaar area. By 5-30 p. m, the Barabazaar 
wure a deserted look when Satyagrabis retired and a 
Deputy Commissioner of Police with a large reinforce¬ 
ment appeared 'to keep peace/ M 


shprt note of the happenings 
P*' r ® c ®^ VC( ^ a fuller report. The 

UwlefeBnft^ throws a flood of light on 

fWilifiKlv r»c v, SS ° P°l* ca ' He can of course speak 
'■IT * himself one of the victims. J. C. K.] 

It iA * S * P^ ac ® about ten miles from Bhagalpur. 

W e head quarters of a thana and has a small 

Th* Congress Committee has a small house 
tent and in the same compound, there is another such 
houqe which was occupied by the Khadi Depot of the 
Charkha SangJaa. Sometimes ago salt was made 
and Babu Kalidas Biharila), ex- M. I.. C., the then 
President of the District Congress Commitee, Syed 
Sahral Hussain Iloshiml and Sjt, Mahadeva Shroff, M. 
t. C , were arrested. Salt was manufactured for some 
days but later on, the attention of the volunteers was 
directed to picketing liquor and gunja shops in the 
bazaar. There was no disobedience of Salt Law going 
on on the 1st of May last, where the District Magistrate, 
Mr. Tolpis with the S. P. f an A. S. P. and a large 
number of armed and ordinary police reached Bihpur. 
On the 1st of June In the afternoon, one of the 
Europeau officers accompanied by some constables went 
to the ganjat liquor shops which are situated close 
to each other and asked the volunteers who were 
picketing, to go away. On their refusal they were 
beaten. The national flag was forcibly taken away 
and burnt. There were only three volunteers picketing 
there, but there were about half a dozen more in the 
Congress office, which is about 300 yards away. The 
volunteers saw the flag burning. They rushed to save 
it, but they were beaten again. They made several 
attempts, and succeeded ultimately in snatching away 
some of the ashes. After this was over the police 
turned their attention to the Congress office and the 
Khadi Depot. They surrounded them and asked the 
inmates immediately to vacate it. The latter were 
driven out by force. The workers of the Charkha 
Sangha wero also told to vacate their house but all their 
protests that they had stock of charkhaa, yam, cotton and 
Khadi which could not physically be removed w ; thin 
the time allowed and that the Charkha Saugha itself 
was uot coucerned directly with the Congress activities 
were uot needed and thev were forcible turned out. The 
lock was broken and charkbus, yarn, :otton and a cash 
box and some Khadi pieces together with the personal 
belonging of the inmates were thrown into ditches. 
They are still probably lying thrre except the cash box 
which one of tbv voluuteers recovered. The whole 
compound and the two houses remain in the occupation 
of the police since the 1st, and all approaches 1o them 
are strictly guarded. The uext day, that is the 2nd 
June, the workeu decided to send a jaiha of five 
volunteers to attempt to take possession of the houses 
from Which they had been forcibly ejected. Accordingly 
•hey sent a fat ha in the afternoon with instructions 
that they should proceed until they were arrested or 
disabled. When the jathas went out on the 2nd, 3rd, 
lib, 5th and fith the members of the jathas were 
mercilessly beaten till some of them became senseless. 
The doctors 1 report describing the injuries on their 
persons mentions some gruesome injuries. The news 
or the beating having spread larger numbers of 
villagers numbering sometimes ten or twejve thousand 


or more began to assemble fn the afternoon to see the 
jathas being beaten. On the 6th there was a big 
meeting in a mango orchard about two or three furlong 
away from the Congress office which is now in hie 
possession of the police attended by about 15 to 20 
thousand people. The police under the command of a 
European officer arrived at the meeting indiscriminately 
belaboured a very large number of those assembled* 
About a hundred of them who were more or less 
seriously injured were given first-aid by the Congress 
doctors. On the 7th the volunteers who went in jathas 
were not beaten but they were bound hand and foot 
and left lying on the grounds while the police under 
a European police officer attacked the crowd and beat 
them indiscriminately. The Congress has now got a 
9mall house in the bazaar which is about two or three 
hundred yards from the old office. This is also kept 
under guard by the police in iha whole of the 
afternoon. People wearing Khaddar are not allpwed to 
enter the bazaar or to go along the public District 
Board road which passes between the bazaar and the 
old Congress bouse. On one of these days the police 
rushed to the new Congress hou?e as also to the 
dispensary of a doctor adjoining It. who has been 
rendering first-aid to the injured persons and broke 
some of his medicine phials. 

11 What I have stated so far is based upon informa¬ 
tions from people who were eye witnesses or have 
themselves suffered at one stage or another at the 
hands of the police. Prof. Abdul Bari, Babu Baldeva 
Sahay, Advocate, Ex-member of the Legislative Coun¬ 
cil, and Babu Murali Maudhar Prasad, Editor of the 
Searchlight, and I arrived at Bhagalpur at noon on 
Sunday the 8th. We learnt that on acount of Mohurrum 
there would be no jathas sent out on that day. We 
stayed at Bhagalpur, saw the large number of wounded 
people who had been brought for better treatment to 
Bhagalpur. On the 9th all of us who had come from 
Patna as also Babu Anant Prasad, M. L. C., Babu 
Kamleshvari Sahay, M. L. C, Mr. Yakub Atriff, who 
was at one time a member of the Legislative Assembly, 
Babu Upendranath Mukharjee. President of Bhagaepur 
District Congress Committee, with a number of other 
friends, went to Bihpur. We arrived there at noon 
and saw that the road just outside the station war. 
picketed l y the police and no one wearing Khaddar was 
allowed to pass by the public road and even to the 
new Congress camp. Mr. Ariff saw the Superintendent 
and the police pickets were removed from the road 
leading to tbe new Congress office, we went and saw 
the Congress office and Baba Anantprasad, M. L. C., 
and Babu Kamleshwari Sahay, M. L. C. , who are 
also members of the District Board wanted to go along 
the public road to the Dak Bungalow, but were not 
permitted by the police to go. Later on we bad a big 
meeting in an orchard where on a previous day the people 
assembled at a similar meeting had been assaulted and 
beaten mercilessly. There was no interference by the 
police with the meeting on Monday and was addressed 
by Mr. Ariff, Prof. Bari and myself. At 5 p. m. the 
meeting dispersed and as it was time for the jatha to 
go to the dispossessed Congress house large nnmber 
of people proceeded to see how they were treated by 
the police. We also came, took different positions 
fr<?rp where we coujd see wbgt was to happen. Tbe 
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crowd was on the public toad which is on a 
pretty high level. A very small number of people 
including the Patna party, Mr. Ariff and some others 
came to the Congress office from the pl^ce where the 
jcilhas were sent out. We stood in the open ground 
ill front of the shops and the Congress office. The 
jatha went out from there and when it reached the 
police cordon it was quietly arrested and as we learnt 
later taken to an adjoining primary school and kept in 
custody there. The crowd was standing at a distance 
ot about hundred yards from where the jatha was 
arrested. After the jatha had been arrested a European 
who I am told, is the Superintendent of Police carne 
running and ordered the police to charge the crowd. 
Ho was in front shouting Maro Sala Ko , and the 
police with big lathis in their hands chased and 
indiscriminately beat the crowd on the road. The 
jatha having been arrested the crowd would have 
dispersed in no time, particularly where the volunteers 
were not beaten or ill treated. The attack was wholly 
unprovoked, the crowd was absolutely peaceful and 
received the beating without the least attempt at 
retaliation, otherwise it would have been plainly 
impossible for a dozen constables and the police 
Superintendent to have entered the big crowd of 
thousands and to beat all and sundry indiscriminately 
without as much as a scratch on any of the police. 
Having done the work on the main road the}' turned 
to the bazaar where we were. I saw a man sitting in 
one of the shops being dragged out and given a beating. 
The Superintendent with his constables saw us from 
a distance and looked round as if to reconnoitre the 
ground. He then suddenly jumped and rushed towards 
us shouting his favourite slogan and followed by his 
policeman. They gave Prof. Abdul Bari several blcws, 
two or three of which were admin stered after he had 
sat down with a bleeding gaping wound on the head 
and several blows on his shoulder. The Superintendent 
came rushing towards me and looked as if he was 
coming to knock mo with bis fist. But for some reason 
or other he passed cn between me and Babu Bakieva 
Sahay, but not so his constables who gave several blows 
to^rne and some of which were taken by Babu Baladeva 
Subay and two valiant volunteer-,, namely Kantlal 
Choudhry and Ramgali who are v*ry badly injured, I 
got At least three lathi blows, Babu Baideva Shuya m 
least four, and friends like Babu Murali Manokar 
passed Prof. Jnan Saha I?am Bilas Bharma, Babu Moti- 
ifiil Klundelwal, Babu Sh yarns under lul and others, 
whose names 1 can't remember, also came in for blows. 
1 saw later Dt. Leyakat Hussein of Sultanganj being 
brought ia a stretcher very badly injured on the head, 
Cm the eya and and the back. Babu Rashbibardal was 
given many blows while he was sitting with Lcyatk 
Huaeiu but a sola hat which he was wearing gave him 
some protection. Babu Muilidhar PodJar of Patna city 
was profusely bleeding and fo were a number of others. 
About fifty people were given first-aid by doctors at the 
Congxtas office, a dozen of whom are more or less 
badly iajared. There is of course no reliable information 
about the number of villagers who went away after the 
assault to their respective villages. Babu Mewalal Jha, 
Secretary of the District flfongress Committee 
arrested and a little later the same European officer 
accompanied by the Inspector and the Sub-Inspector pf 


police and some constables was seen coming to where 
we were ail being attended to by the doctors They 
arrested Babu Upendranath Mukhirjee, actiug President 
of the District Congress Committee and Babu Satyadev 
Roy, the President of the Bihpur Thana Congress 
Committee. There was of course no warrant at the time 
the arrests were made., I was told today on my return 
to Bhagalpur that the charge against them is one of being 
members of an unlawful assembly under Section 146 of 
the Indian Penal Code, that is of joining or continuing 
iii an unlawful assembly knowing that such unlawful 
assembly has been commanded in the manner prescribed 
by law or otherwise. The jatha which bad been 
arrested and kept in custody was released after dusk 
and we returned 'to Bhagalpur late at night together 
with those more or less seriously injured. I desire to 
state on my own personal testimony as also on that of 
different friends who were in different parts of the crowd 
that it was absolutely peaceful, that there was not math 
of shouting of the national slogans even. There was 
absolutely no justification on the part of the police to 
charge the crowd, and beat all that came in the way unless 
it be to create au impression and to terrorise the village 
folk. The action of the authorities appears to have 
produced the contrary effect. It has reused the spirit of 
the vi 11 agers and has created great sensation in circles 
generally friendly to Government. I am told that some 
150 chokidar «, 6 scrpanches and some dfadars have 
resigned in the Bihpur Thana. and it is expected ch^t 
others will follow suit. The two members of the 
Council, who had gone to sea for themselves, have 
come back deeply affected. Needless to bay that there 
is absolutely no justificadon for the forcible occupation 
of the Congress house and the Khadi Depot and the 
casting into ditches the stock of oharkhas, yarn, cotton, 
Khadi, etc. and for the forcible ejection of the emplo¬ 
yes of the Chackha Sangha fr'orn the Depot. Needless 
also to sky that the jatha will continue to go from 
day to day.’ 

Satyagraha at Tanjore 

The following is from the report of the Tamil Nad 
Satyagiaha office: 

u Qf the two batches of volunteers sent to Taujore 
under the captainship of Sit. Kallabiran of Tiruppur and 
T. V'. Kuppuswami Iyer of Madura and who w'ere arrested 
on the 7th insr 17 were convicted to 6 months rigorous 
Imprisonment and have been taken to the Trichinopoly 
Central JaiL M. S. Esakhnuthu of Madura who was also 
arrested along with the 17 ou the 7th although he was 
at first given 6 weeks being a juvenile offender, the 
magistrate finally thought it tit to impose a fine of Rs. 
200 on him and released him saying that he would 
realise the fine somehow. This is a most novel 

procedure ever adop’.ed by a magistrate." The 

vuluuteeis while in police custody were fed from 
the amount seized from the volunteers hundi collections 
by the police. In all Rs. S wers collected by the 
volunteers, out of which Rs. 3 has been spent 

generously by the police lo feed them. Bat what 
became of the balance of Rs. 5 no on’ can tell. The 
same procedure has been followed even at Yedaranyam 
where the money brought by Sjt. O.T\ Kaniaswarai was 
utilised for supplying morning tiffin to the undertrials.” 
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Picketing 

Meerut: # Sjt. R. S. Vidyarthi on behalf of 
the Satyagraba Samiti, sends us the following 
report: 

u Picketing on foreign cloth shops by lady volunteers 
is being carried out very briskly and successfully. 
Altogether 84 shops have stopped selling foreign cloth 
and cloth of foreign yarn—all such cloth is sealed and 
kept under lock. 14 remaining Moharnedan shops are 
still being picketed. Khadi propaganda is very wide 
and keen. Ladies have so far taken Khadi /pledges 
from 5,000 houses. Picketing of liquor shops his been 
started since June 12th. All toddy and liquor ' shops 
are being picketed by Hindu and Moharnedan volunteers. 
50 toddy trees have been cut down in a village. All 
1 b peaceful." 

Bihar: Here is the report for the week ending 
6tb June: 

"The picketing both at foreign cloth shops and in¬ 
toxicating drinks and drugs' shops has so far achieved 
success every where. 

“Following is the list of places where practically all 
shops have packed their foreign cloths: Patna, Patna 
City, Dinapur, Paligunj, Bikrambampur, Saidwar, 
Phadaur, Mooghyr, Barhia, Motihari, Sonepur, 
Samashtipur, Barbigha and Pandarak. 

M In the following places shops are getting their 
stocks of foreign cloths sealed by the local Congress 
Committee: Arrah, Muzaflotpur, Begusarai, ]amui, 

Darbhanga, Betiah, Nawada and Hajipur. 

H Following is the list of places where the sale of 
intoxicating drinks and drugs is at standstill: 
Sonepur, Siwan, Chapra, Champaran district, 
Mu/afFerpur, Hajipur, Sarai, Sitamadhi, Jitaura, Chota 
Sahsram, Jagdishpur, Bihia, Samashtipur, Madhubani 
(Puruiah Madhubani), Monghyr, Barhia, Barbigha, 
Begasarai, Jamui, BihpiK, Supaul, Purulia, Bikram, 
Pali, Khagaul and Deoghad. 

“The number of arrest and convictions is increasing 
daily. Volunteers are awarded one year’s rigorous 
imprisonment for picketing in general. S/-Jimutvahan- 
Sen, Ex. M. L. C,, Asstt, Secretary, B. P. C. C. witli 
hts other friends has fallen victim to the Governmental 
wrath this week. Now eight out of fifteen members of 
the Working Committee are in jail, ?'J persons in all 
have been arrested thia week. The distribution of the 
number according to district is as follows: 

Bisulet Rumfter of trraaU Distriu* Number ot Arrests 


Cham pa ran -5 

Saran 13 

Manbbum 13 

Monghyr 8 


Patna 8 

Gaya 3 

Ranchi 2 

Santbalparganao 4 
Bhagalpur 3 


Total 79 

11 This brings the total number of arrests so far 
affected up to 508.” 

Hardwar The following is the report of work 
done: 


“After a tension of 6even days during which the 
foreign cloth shops remained closed as a protest against 


the mandate of the War Council to stiffeu picketingi 
Hardwar experienced relief when the merchants anew 
the terms of the Congress and tendered applications 
to seal all their foreign cloth. While the sea 
work is progressing successfully at Hardwar the War 
Council has written a letter to the merchants of 
Kackhal to follow in the wake of their Hardwar 
brethren and to place their foreign cloth under seal. 

“ The hopeful sign of the boycott movement in 
Hardwar is that since the 1st of June the cloth-dyers 
and tailors have unanimously resolved not to undertake 
work ic foreign cloth.” 

C. P. ; Central Provinces (Marathi) report*; 

11 Picketing of foreign cloth shops is being vigorously 
carried out at about all the important centres and even 
in the mofussil, throughout the province. Chanda under 
the leadership of Sheth Kbushalchandji, President of 
the Local District Congress Committee and a member 
of the A. I. C. C., has succeeded with ons exception 
only, in putting under Congress seal all foreign cloth. 
Katol has succeeded in securing the promise of a 
number of local cloth merchants that they would put 
the foreign cloth in their shops under Congress seals 
on the lith. Nagpor, the metropolis of the province, 
where the picketing is vigorously being carried on under 
the direct supervision of Sheth Punamchand Kauka, the 
President of the War Council is making marked progress 
in respect of driving away the evil of the foreign 
cloth. A number of shops are daily requesting the War 
Council to put Iheir stock of foreign cloth under 
Congress seal. Dealers in cigarettes and Sunlight 
soaps are trying to boycott rigorously such British 
goods.” 

Calcutta: The Burra Bazar District Congress 
Committee writes: 

“ The picketing of liquor shops and the inhuman 
thrashing of the volunteers by the polico are resulting 
in the sale of liquor being reduced considerably. 
Those who come to buy liquor prefer not :o approach 
the shops in the presence of '-he volunteers. Even 
these customers are not able to stand the sight of this 
merciless beating. Their hearts are moved. They 
seem to realise at present the degradation of drink 
and ask themselves, 1 Why do these people couit 
suffering ? Are they doing this out of selfish motives 
or are they mad ?' 

11 As for the proprietors of the liquor shops, they 
say that they have never requested the police to come 
to help them against picketers but the police came of 
their own accord. Most of them sympathise with the 
volunteers though they are not yet prepared to cloSa 
down their shops on their own. 

"On Juno 8th a foreign cloth merchant grew furious 
and beat the volunteers who were picketing his 
shop. This caused much excitement. His conduct 
was looked down upon by the public. At ten 
at night a large number of people gathered before his 
shop and showed their resentment at his behaviour. 
The people were pacified when they were told that the 
merchant had expressed regret for his conduct and 
had begged pardon. Then the crowd dispersed, 
Foreign cloth collected by volunteers were burnt 
thrice In front of his shop." 
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A Day of Prayer 

(By J. C. Kumarappa) 

The National Christian Council of India, Burma 
and Ceylon has sent out a suggestion that Sunday June 
22nd be observed as a day of prayer foi India. We gladly 
endorse this suggestion. Although every movment of our 
life should be spent in prayer, such, a united prayer as 
the one suggested has its own place both in public worship 
and in spiritual experience. Especially we Satyagrahis 
who feel this struggle is a religious one—an 
effort to let love of our neighbour take the place of 
selfish Imperialistic greed in the affairs of a nation— 
have to wait in prayer constantly to obtain guidance 
and power. But our power is not in ammunition, our power 
is not in lathis but [t has to be granted from above, 
and prayer is our military drill for spiritual force. 

On that day let us remember the loved ones of 
those who have made the supreme sacrifice. 4 Greater 
love hath no man than this, that a man lay down his 
life for his friends.' The 1 soldiers ' in our campaign 
are not mercenaries nor professionals. They are m^n 
with a consuming love for the oppressed and the 
exploited. They have no self-interest nor do they seek 
their Own glory. In this our campaign differs fioin all 
other wars. They have voluntarily offered their 
bodies to be tortured with the hope that by so doing 
they will melt the hearts of our oppressors and win 
them over by this act of love of our neighbour. 

God does not hear our prayers for our much 
speaking. 

When we pray let us always remember that God 
is not somewhere in the heavens enthroned, we are 
not sending Him wireless messages. But God is in ou: 
midst. If we do not love our brethren whom we have, 
seen how can we love God whom we have not seen i 
If we look properly we shall find God in the needs 
of those around us. Tagore says : 

41 Leave this chanting and singing and telling of beads. 
Open tbine eyes and see tby God is not before thee, 
He is there where the tiller is tilling the hard ground, 
And where the path-maker is breaking stones. 

He is with them in sun and in shower, and his 
garment is covered with dust. 

Put off thy mantle, aad even like Him come 
down on the dusty soil." 

Even our missionary friends who have sent us this 
suggestion do no\ seem to realise this conception of God. 
It is futile to repeat beautiful words on beuded knee, 
with firmly dosed eyes and uplifted hands. The 
Pharisees have done so before us and received :hc 
denunciation of Christ as hypocrites. It is a mockery 
to be picuicklu^ at 'Glen Falls', 4 Fairy Falls, 
'Silver Cascade* and spending a life of ease and 
pleasure at the Hill stations while our brethren are. 
befog done to death on the plains and then say “let us 
pray. M We sincerely hope this call is not a pious 
gesture from our missionary friends—in the words 
of the Editor of the Indian Social Reformer — 
- to salve their conscience for looking the other way, 
when violence is used against those who preach and 
practice non-violence.” With our actions we have to 
worship God, By their fruits you shall know them. If we 
do not attend to the needs of our brethren we shall hear 
the Lord say on that day of Judgment. 41 1 was beaten with 
laihis ye came not to dress my wounds, I fell down uncon¬ 


scious and ye gave me no water to refresh met I was stripped 
naked and was indecently handled but ye raised BOt 
your voice in protest, I was dipped into salfe# 
mud and ye came not to lift me out, I was thrown 
amongst thorns and ye came not to rescue me an d 

if we answer him saying, "Lord, when saw we Thee 
in such dire need and did not minister unto thee?” 
He will reply: 11 Verily, I say unto you inasmuch as ye 
did it not to one of the least of these, ye did it not 
to me. Depart from me ye workers of iniquity.” 

Let us, therefore, keep before us the pressing 
needs of the starving masses and pray to God to use 
us as His instruments. God has no hands and feet 
but ours and so let us dedicate our bodies as living 
sacrifices to be used to feed the hungry, to clothe the 
naked, to visit the s r ck and to minister to the needs 
of all our brethren in distress. 

The Spinning Army 

Today the civil disobedience army is drawing 
thousands of volunteers into its ranks, and all eyes are 
turned on its activities. But side by side with this 
army there is au invisible army growing up; the 
Spinning Army, which counts its volunteers not by 
thousands but by tens and hundreds of thousands. 

Nearly ah the original organizers of Kbadi through¬ 
out the country have given themselves tc the civil 
disobedience movement, and have thus been sent to 
jail—so this vast, and daily increasing army of 
raw recruits is almost without officers. This won’t 
do 1 Just as the civil disobedience army Is for ever 
turning up new leaders and organizers from amongst 
its rankr, so must the Knadf lovers, in every place, 
produce, from amongst themselves, lenders and organi¬ 
zers of the spinners. 

\Ve are carrying on vigorous propaganda for spinning 
all over the country, and huge quantities of yam, good, 
bad and indiflereDt are being produced. But the majority 
oi the newly commenced spinners are not getting any 
technical guidance, and above all do not know what to 
do with their yarn when it is spun. 

This was not Gaudhiji'a meaning when he told ua 
all to spin. He did not mean that we should simply 
draw a thread by twisting a takli or turning a cliarkha, 
but he meant that we should also carefully hank and 

preserve our yarn, and that when we had collected a 

sufficient quantity we should get it woven Into cloth. 

Here, then, is a vast field of action for all Khadi 
lovers aud well wishers of the struggle for freedom* 
They should meet together in every town and city, and 
choose from amongst themselves one or two people 
with business capacity, one or two people with know* 
ledge cf Khadi technic. It may not be that 

their technical knowledge will be that of an expert, but 
it will very well be able to help the stumbling 

beginners. 

These chosen friends should then proceed to get 
into communication with the nearest branch of the 
A. I. S. A., and with their assistance and technical 
advice where necessary proceed as follows: 

1. To get into touch with the local weavers, and 
arrange with them to weave hand-spun yarn at proper 
rates. 

2. To open a depot where the people of the 
neighbourhood can bring their yarn for getting it 
woven into cloth, or for selling it. 
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3. To manufacture, and sell, well made carding 
bows, spinning wheels etc. 

4. To issue leaflets giving 

(i) weights of yarn required for given lengths and 
breadths of cloth; 

( ii) rates for bliying yarn; 

(iii) Rates for weaving yarn; 

(iv) clear explanations regarding qualities of good 
slivers and good yarn; 

(v) outline instructions regarding how to card, 
with explanations as to the correct fitting and upkeep 
of the bow, and outline instructions regarding how to 
spin both on charkha and takli (in all cases stress 
should be laid on the need for careful upkeep on the 
instruments ); 

(vi) instructions as to how to make bamboo taklis 
(As far as possible no steel taklis should be introduced, 
but people should be instructed to make their own. 
Bamboo taklis cost nothing, and are much nicer for 
spinning on). 

5. To investigate and develop the possibilities in 
the neighbourhood of self-carding and also professional 
carding. 

It will be necessary to give the greatest possible 
attention to the problem of carding, as this is the root 
of the whole process of Khadi production. Carding 
classes should be set up, and especial paius should be 
taken to teach the correct fitting of the bows. These 
classes can be of two kinds: for talf-carders and, for 
those who are ready to become professional carders. 

Here, in Ahrnedabad, we are carrying on an interest¬ 
ing experiment in the training of professional carders, 
and next week 1 shall hope to be able to give a full 
account of its progress, and how it is being conducted. 

I shall also hope to give some further'details for 
the assistance of Khadi organisers. 

Mira 
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Weekly War News 

Gujarat 

Surat: Students of the M. T. B. College of Sutat 
assembled in a meeting on Juue 13th, and passed a 
resolution to suspend College attending for one year 
and to work out the Congress programme. Cloth 
dealers of three different markets of Surat have banned 
foreign cloth selling and importing. Sjts. Nathubhai 
Culabbhai, President of the Valsad Taluka Congress 
Committee, and Thakordas Kabandas, an enthusiastic 
Congress worker of Pardi taluka, have been arrested. 
Sjts. Ibrahim Patel and Manchharam TuJjaram Vyas, 
both of Bardoli, have been jailed respectively to six 
weeks’ ar.d three weeks’ imprisonment. Sjt Kapilram 
of the same town has been fined Rs. 30. Sjts. Vithal- 
bhai, Kalyanbhai and Thakorbhai have been fined 
respectively Rs. 2, 4 and 4 at Bardoli. The authorities 
have expressed their decision to realise the fines at 
any rate. Two Talatis from Jalalpur and one from 
Valod have resigned. Sjt. Revashankar Pranshankar 
Pandya, deputed in connection with land revonue at 
Jalalpur taluka, has resigned. Sjt. Bhikhubhai 
Vasanji Vasi of Rentlav in Pardi taluka has resigned 
his post of a teacher. Nine members from Jalalpur 
Taluka Board and one from Choryasi Taluka Board 
have resigned their respective memberships. Further 
resignations of Patels from Jalalpu’:, Orpad and Pardi 
talukas have been declared tendered. Forfeiture notices 
have been issued in several villages of Bardoli aud 
jalalpur talukas. Sjt. Shapurji, who participated in the 
inhumanities at Dharasana and was consequently 
boycotted by the people, has now repented and has 
paid Rs. 501, as contribution to the Satyagraha Hospital 
Fund. Shrimati Sumanbehn Ghia has resigned from 
municipal service. 

Broach: Attempts to realise the arrears in iand 
revenue have been made in villages of Jumbusar. At 
one village a she-buffalo was attached, but finding do one 
to bid for her she was returned to the owner. Sjf.Ratilal 
Shivalal Nanavati has been arrested at Broach. 

Contraband salt weighing about 50 maunds was sold 
at Jambusar near ud officer’s house. Sjt. IlatJiibhai 
Babarbhai travelling with spinning wheels from Jambusr 
was harassed and pushed out of a railway carriage 
by the police. The station master though informed 
of this turned a deaf ear. Salt was prepared in 

Danuoi ditch in the presence of Government officials. 
Sjt. Chhaganlal Bhuderbhai has been taken under police 
custody. 

Kheda. A Government officer, now enjoying leave 
at Ode, gave a feat of his prowess by caning some 

children, due to which a boy of eleven years blod, 

Patidars of twenty two villages met at Vasana and 
passed se\eral resolutions conducive to the furtherance of 
the national struggle. Cloth merchants of Borsad have 
decided to suspend selling of foreign cloth. Sjt. Vithal- 
das Muljibhai, who had received lathi blows in 
Dharasana, has been now sentenced at Kheda to two 
months’ rigorous imprisonment. Sjts. Amritlal Firchand 
of Kheda and Bhulashankar pf Bhil Ashram have been 
arrested. Picketed of liquor shops at Kheda were attacked 
and insulted. The sale of liquor has considerably 
reduced. Khadi work and social boycott are intensifying 
in the district. The 1 Charotar Printing Press 1 has 
suspended work on account of the security demanded. 
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Contraband salt was prepared at Limbashi on June 8 th. 
Sjt. Dahyabbai Somabhai has been arrested at Dakore. 
Sjts. Latlubhai Ranchhod of Radhu and Becharbhai of 
Traj have been arrested, Sjt. Ratilal Chhotalal Parilch 
has resigned from Government service. Twelve persons 
have bpen arrested at Kasor for beach of forest laws. 

Panohmabala: Sjt. Khadgabahadur Giri, one of 
the marchers with Gandhiji, was arrested along with 
thirteen others at Godhra station on June 9 th when 
they were bound for Dharasana. Their case was taken 
up there and then and they were sentenced to three 
months’ rigorous imprisonment. The police attacked 
the crowd that had gathered there. More resignations 
of village officers are forthcoming. 

Ahmedabad: Two securities, each of Rs. 1 , 000 , 
have been demanded from the Prajabandhu paper and 
Prajabandhu Press of Ahmedabad. Sjt. Gulzariial 
Nanda, Secretary of the Labour Union of Ahmcdabad, 
was assaulted by a hireling near a liquor shop. Sjt. 
Nagindas Ainuiakhrai has donated Rs. 5,000 for students 
who work for constructive programme in villages. Contra' 
baud salt was sold at Satbal, and resolution to suspend 
paying land revenue was passed there. Kavitha, Saroda 
and Navapura have decided to withhold paying land 
revenue. Two carts and pairs of bullocks, carrying 
contraband salt from Dholera, have been attached at 
Dhandhuka on June 10th, and the two cartmen have 
been jailed for l- 1 . months’ rigorous imprisonment. Five 
volunteers, arrested with the above carts, were insulted 
and hand-cuffed and sentenced to 15 months’ rigorous 
imprisonment each. The police raided the storehouse of 
contraband salt at Dhandhuka, and arrested two persons. 
About 200 to 300 maunds of salt were removed by the 
people from a salt lake in Bakarthali. Sjt. Lalitniohan 
Jamanades Kiuarivala, arrested at Ahmedabad, has been 
awarded two years' rigorous imprisonment at Dhandhuka. 
Several villages of the district have resolved to boycott 
foreign cloth and to abstain from liquor. Picketing of 
foreign cloth shops has been resumed since June 16th 
at Ahmedabad. At Viramgam salt Salyagraba was 
offered on mass June l3tb and 14th. Salt was sold in 
villages round about Shahpur on June J 5th. 

Bombay —Sjts.Manjrekar, Dhurand bar and Manekla! 
Gandhi of the >3. P. C. C, have been at rested under 
Section 183. Four volunteers have been arrested for 
distributing Congress pamphlets. In spite of the prohihitary 
;>rder a huge procession started ou Thursday afternoon 
from the Congress House to celebrate the Sholapur Day 
The processionists were, however, held up at a junction of 
roads, the police having formed a cordon to prevent 
them from proceeding further. The main procession 
Wing stopped and held up thus, large crowds of people 
formed themselves into processions, and several of then. 
Suciuredted in reaching the destination. The police 
diarged with lathis several processionists that had 
squatted themselves on the gronnd, and at one place a 
hational flag was torn away. The three lathi charges 
resulted in injuries to about 30 persons. At midnight 
th« police guards were withdrawn, and the triumphant 
processionists marched to the Esplanade Maidan. where 
a large gathering wa 9 waiting for them, The 
meeting here continued till 3-30 a. m. .Sjt. Jayant Dalai, 
Editof and Publisher of the Congress Bulletin , 
has been sentenced to two years' rigorous imprison¬ 
ment on June ljtb under Section 12-J A of tbe h P. Q, 
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On Monday last, further sentences have been passed 
against the Wadala raiders as follows: 31 to three months* 
rigorous; 3 to two months’ rigorous; and 31 to one 
day's imprisonment. Sjts. Abbul Gafurkbau Thikedar 
and Has rat Gul, two Patban Congressmen of Bombay, 
have been deported for two years. Picketing of 
liquor shops has been started on an extensive scale. 
A huge meeting of Parsis was held ou Thursday to 
aid the Satyagfahis' families. Under the presidency of 
Rev. D. Bhaskare a meeting of Indian Christians was 
held last week to express sympathy with the 
movement started by Gandhiji. Two Congress 
volunteers, who had participated in the Dharasana raid 
and received brutal injuries at the hands of the 
authorities, have passed away in the current week. 
Two Congress volunteers, arrested for distributing 
Congress pamphlets, have been jailed for 7\ months' 
rigorous imprisonment. Several hawkers, selling cotton 
and tahali , have been fined 2 to 5 rupees and the 
amount has been recovered from the hawkers' deposit. 
Fifty two volunteers, engaged in picketing, have been 
arrested and sentenced on Monday last to four months' 
rigorous imprisonment. Two picketers of liquor shops 
have been arrested. 

Maharashtra — Sjt. Gururav Jorapur of Bagalkat 
has been arrested under Sections 117 of the 
T- i\ C, 47 of the Salt Act and 26 of the 
Forest Act. Sjt. Vaman Govind of Satara has been 
sentenced to eleven months’ rigorous imprison¬ 
ment under Sections 117 of the I. P. C. and 47 of the 
Salt Act. A batch of about 100 volunteers started from 
Poona for Sholapur to offer flag Satyagrnha on June 
11 th. They were, however, cordoned at a village near 
Sholapnr. Sjt. Eka Bhote, one of the flag Satyagrahis, 
has been sentenced to one year’s rigorous imprisonment 
at Shoiapur. Picketing of liquor shops in the suburb* 
of Bombay has been conducted on a large scale. At 
Palghad toddy booths were auctioned, but not a 
single bidder came forward. At Thana only three 
booths have been kept. Sjt, Aiuntrav Navale of 
Dhulia has been given nine months’ imprisonment, 
Sjt. Pitambar Mehta of Mahad and Sjt. V. G. Limaye 
of Alibag, both pleaders, have been fined Rs. 100 for 
participating in Salt Satyagraha. Acharya Rabude has 
been awarded three month:*’ simple imprisonment at 
Amalner. S 3 1 Paregaonkar has been sentenced at 
Sangamner to one year'o rigorous imprisonment. 
Sjt. Kulkarni has been arrested at Poona. 
Sjts. Kakasabeb Bosale and Rajaram have been 
served with a notice to present themselves before the 
court for having shown hospitality to Satyagrahis. The 
Executive Committee of the Maharashtra Provincial 
Congress Committee has resolved to appoint an Inquiry 
Committee for Sholapur. No bidder came forward at 
a recent auction of toddy shops at Poona. 

Karnatak —Meetings were held at 50 places in 
the districts when proscribed excerpts were read out. 

In Dbarvad district 10,000 toddy trees have been 
felled. In Belgaum district the number of toddy trees 
cut is 30,000. More trees are expected to be eradicated. 
About 215 Satyagrahis have been convicted in the 
province during the present campaign. 

Madras —Shrimatl Subhadramnia, arrested at 

Bezwada, bas been awarded six months* simple imprison¬ 
ment for causing disaffection among the police, Sbrlmati * 
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Kakamma, aged 65, has been sentenced at Bhimavaram 
to Six months simple imprisonment under 
Section 108. Pandit Nilakantba Das, President of the 
Utkai Provincial Congress Committee, has been 
awarded at Puri six months’ simple imprisonment and 
a fine of Rs. 50, in default one month more under 
the Salt Act. Sft. Gopalkrishnaih of Masalipattam 
has been sentenced to six months’ rigorous 
imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 1,000, in 
default four months more. Sjt. Ramachandra Iyer 
of Chidambaram has been given one year's rigorous 
imprisonment under Section 117 of the I. P. C. Ten 
Satyagrahls of Salem, who attempted to hold a meeting 
in defiance of the prohibitory order at Chulai, have 
been jailed for one year rigorous. Sjts. Ramamurti, 
Ramaih and Subbarao have been sentenced at Gantur 
to ten months' rigorous imprisonment under the Salt 
Act Two volunteers, arrested at Viruddhanagar, have 
been awarded two years’ rigorous imprisonment. Three 
Congress volunteers at Madras have been given 
six months’ rigorous imprisonment under Section 144. 
Sjt. Vepa Barrister and seventeen others have been 
awarded one year’s rigorous imprisonment at Gantur. 
Dr. Ambadi Krisnan Menon has been given six 
months 1 rigoroug imprisonment at Madras. Sjt Nataraj 
Pillai has been jailed for 18 months' rigorous imprison¬ 
ment Sjt. Jagannath Shastri of Taoulcu and Sjt. Somayajula 
of Cocanada have been sentenced respectively to one 
years’ simple and months’ rigorous imprisonment. 
Sjt Halladiram Shastri of Cocanada has been given 
two years’ rigorous imprisonment. Sjr^. Bikkami 
Venkatratnam, ex-M. L. C., and Mailed! Satyanarayau 
Reddi have been awarded 7\ months* rigorous imprison¬ 
ment for entertaining and lodging Satyagrahis. Fourteen 
picketers of liquor shops at Kllore have been jailed 
for various terms of imprisonment ranging from three 
to nine months. Seven volunteers have been given one 
year's rigorous imprisonment. Three more accused have 
been sentenced to six months 1 rigorous imprisonment. 
Sjt. K. S. Gopalkrishna has been awarded six months’ 
rigorous imprisonment at Madras. Sjt. Arnadlavalsa 
and Karman have been jailed for one year’s simple 
term. Nine volunteers have been arrested at Madras 
on June 11th, when they were on foreign cln b boycott 
propaganda. Sjt, S. Gaueshan, leader of the V< darnnyam 
Satyagraha camp, aud Sjt. D. P. Ramaswami and six 
others have been sentenced tn one year’s rigorous 
imprisonment. Eleven Satyagrahis have been sentenced 
to various terms of imprisonment ranging from 18 
mouths to two years rigorous at Bo/wada. Sjt. Krishna- 
marti has been jaded for two years’ rigorous imprison¬ 
ment at Cocanada. Sits. Suryaprakashrav, Lakshmi- 
narasinharav and Punnayya have been sentenced to ten 
months’ rigoious imprisonment for selling iaklis and 
disobeying Section 144 at Masalipattam. At the same 
town, Sjt. Shivaramkrishna Shastri has been given one 
year’s simple imprisonment, aud two other volunteers 
have been jah'nl for six months' rigorous. At Tadepalli- 
gudam oue picketer has been given 2\ years’ rigorous, 
two have been sentenced to one year s simple, three 
have been jailed for one month’s and one week's 
slmp'e imprisonment, and two have been ordered to be 
detained in Borstal School for two years. A bullock 
cart of Sjt. Naganath Iyer has been attached to realise 
a fine pf Rs, 100, imposed upon him for harbouring 


Vedaranyam Satyagrahis. Shrimati Lakshnai 
with 16 other lady Satyagrahis, marched in a 
procession to prepare contraband salt at Gantc^r and 
she was arrested. Sjt. Shriramyaubba Rav pf Gantur has 
been arrested, A batch of ten ladies and 25 men 
marched to Ongale, where the former were arrested and 
released at a village some miles off, Sjts. Pothan Sheti 
and Basavi Reddi have been arrested at Ramachandra- 
puram. Two merchants of Kuravadi have been arrested, 
and 12 persons, arrested in connection with the hoisting 
of national Hag have been jailed to various terms of 
imprisonment ranging from 3 to 9 months. Four 
Satyagrahis of Sltanagaram have been sentenced to two 
years' rigorous imprisonment. The Satyagraha camp at 
Cocanada was raided by the police and a lathi charge 
was made by them on the inmates. At Cholungi 
Sjt. Saiyanarayam and others attempted to defy Section 
144, when they were attacked with lathis . These 45 
volunteers were arrested and released. Sjts. Damodar 
and four others have been arrested at Madras for defy¬ 
ing Section 144. The prohibitory order has been 

promulgated in Rajahmuodri. Proscribed excerpts 
were being read out at a meeting in Coimbatore, when 
the police seized the book. The Satyagraha camp at 
Rajahmuodri has been evacuated by the police. 

Sjt. Vidyashankar Pandya, M. L, A., and Sjt. L, K. 
Tulasiram of Madura, M. I., C. f have resigned their 
respective seats in the legislatures as a protest against 
the repression. The Tamil Nadu and Swarajya, 
journals of Madras, have suspended publication on 
account of the security demands of Rs. 3,000 from the 
first and Rs. 2,000 from the second. Six salt Sa^va* 
grahis have been sentenced at Teliichery to nine months' 
rigorous imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 25, in default 
one month's simple imprisonment. Sjt. Cbathukutti 
Nair has been arrested at Payyanoor for organising 
picketing of liquor shops. Two batches of 8 and 4 
volunteers have been sentenced respectively to one 
year’s and six months’ rigorous imprisonment at Madras. 
At Gantur Sjt. Chandramavli Ramarav bas been 
sentenced to 8 months 1 rigorous impiisonment, and two 
others have been given one year’s imprisonment. Throe 
Satyagrahis bave been jailed for one year’s imprisonment 
for cutting palm trees. Satyagrahi volunteers from 
Krishna district have been sentenced to 18 months’ 
rigorous Imprisonment for breaking salt laws- Eight 
volunteers of Berhampur have been given three months’ 
imprisonment. Two volunteers of Bhimavaram have 
been sentenced to two years’ rigorous imprisonment, and 
one has been given three months’ and three weeks’ 
imprisonment. 

Bengal —The police raided the Congress and Satya¬ 
graha offices twice in this week, and more than 85 
persons have been arrested under Saction 153 of the 
I. P. C. Sjt. Ashvinikumar Ganguli has been given 
1 ^ years’ rigorous imprisonment. Sjt. Satishchandra 
Das Gupta, Dictator of the Bengal C. D. Committee, 
has been, awarded one year’s rigorous imprisonment. 
Sjt. Purnachandra Das has been sentenced to six 
months’ simple imprisonment. Picketing at Calcutta 
is progressing well, and 16 picketers have been 
jailed for one month simple, Seven persons arrested 
in connection with the hartal at Barisal, have been 
sentenced to nipe months’ rigorous nhpriconmefit, 
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Sjt. Nanigopal Bbattacharyaji of Faridpur has been 
arrested under Section 103. Sjt. Bankimchandra Bhavanik, 
Chairman, of the Tamaluk Local Board, has been 
sentenced to sixteen months' rigorous imprisonment 
Shrimati Charushiladevi, a prominent Congress worker 
of Midnapur, has been served with a notice under 
Section 144 and her services as a teacher have been 
dispensed with. A security of Rs. 1,000 has been 
demanded from the Congress Bulletin of Sylhel. Twenty 
five volunteers; arrested for picketing foreign cloth shops 
at Calcutta, have been sentenced to four months’ simple 
imprisonment, another three have been given three 
months* simple, and one has been sentenced to six 
weeks* simple imprisonment. Picketing of liquor shops 
has been conducted at Kushtia by ladies. An organised 
propaganda for no-tax campaign has been started in 
Sylht. Shrimati Abala Gupta, Secretary of the Syihet 
Congress League, has been arrested. 120 arrests have 
been made at Calcutta on June 15 th. 

C. P. —Sjt. Ilariharrco Deshapande, a prominent 
Congress worker of Berar, has been arrested under 
Section 124 A. During this week civil disobedience 
about reading proscribed literature was resorted to 
at Katol, Gondia and other places. At a meeting of the 
lodian Christians at Nagpur resolutions were passed 
for setting apart church collections ou the first Sunday 
of July for Satyagraha Hospital at Bombay, to observe 
a special day of prayer for the country’s struggle for 
freedom, to boycott foreign clothes and to take to 
spinning. 

Bihat —The Bihar Provincial Congress Committee’s 
office at Patna was searched on June 13 th. A 
duplicator and copies of Congress Bulletins were 
seised. Section 144 has beer, promulgated in Purulia. 
Sjts. Kamaleshvari Sahay and Anantprasid have 
tendered resignations of their seats in the Biha; 
Legislative Council as a protest against the police 
action at Bihpur. Sjts. \adunandan Sharma, Rama* 
shrayaram and Jagadev Sinha have been arrested at 
Gaya when they were engaged in preparing salt. 
Fovu volunteers, arrested at Badkia, have been sentenced 
to 26 months 5 rigorous imprisonment. Sjt. Parasnathram 
baa been arrested at Govindganj. Sjt. Shah Muhammed, 
a prominent leader of Gaya, has been arrested. 
Sjts. Dani Mi&hra and Mahadevprasad have been arrested 
at Sagauli and Kesaria respectively. One volunteer 
but been arrested at Dumka* The goondaism at 
Bihpur is giving lathi displays yet. Remarkable results 
have been achieved in connection with boycott of 
foreign cloth and intoxicating drugs. Vigorous picketing 
ia enforced in the whole province. Pandit Vishvambhar 
Dube Pleader and several students oLMotlhari and 
Bella High Schools have given up their avocations 
sual joined the movement. About 25 volunteers have 
been arrested in Chhapra and Betia district in con¬ 
nection with the picketing. All the chokidars , 
numbering 253, of Bihpur have resigned. 

U. P. Sjt. Rafi Ahmad Kidwai of Rai Bareli has 
been awarded six months’ rigorous imprisonment and a 
Abe of Re. 50, In default six weeks more. Two Congress 
volotifteerB at (5aziabad have beau arrested when they were 
engaged in preparing contraband salt. Twelve persons have 
bee* sentenced to one month's rigorous at Dehradun 
for picketing liquor shops. On Sunday last salt was 
prepared at Benares. Picketing of liquor shops * 


conducted in the district of Benares, with good results. 
Rajapati Fande of Dehradun has been sentenced to six ' 
months* rigorous imprisonment for breaking the Salt Act. 
Sjts. Kanaiyalal and Devidin of Handia have been 
awarded seven months’ rigorous imprisonment under 
the Salt Act. The Schools Committee of the Fatehpur 
District Board passed a resolution making compulsory 
for the staff under it to wear Swadeshi, preferably 
Khadi clothes. The District Magistrate has, however, 
vetoed down the proposal. The defying of Section 144 
at Lucknow goes on with unabated enthusiasm. On 
Tune jOth six volunteers with nine spectators have been 
arrested and sentented to six months’ rigorous imprison¬ 
ment. On the day following, six volunteers, including 
prominent talukdars of Oujh, have been arrested with 
eleven spectators and sentenced to six months’ rigorous 
imprisonment each. On June 12th a batch of six Muslim 
volunteers and five spectators have been arrested. 
Several arrests have been carried out for wearing 
Gandhi caps. Picketing of liquor shops has been 
started' since June 12th. Orders under Section 144 have 
been served upon Sjts. Kanaiyalal and Ambikaprasad 
Shrivatsava, both prominent Congress workers of Rai 
Bareli, prohibiting them from doing Congress work. 
Sjt. Kalkaprasad of Dalmau has besn arrested for dis¬ 
obeying Section H4. Sjt. Narayanswami and five others 
have been arrested at Sultapur for breaking salt laws. 
At Meerut, the slock of foreign cloth has been sealed 
by the Congress. Shrimati Kantidevi Avasthi captained 
the jaiha at Lucknow on Friday. She was arrested 
with her batch. 

Ajmer—Sjt. Ramanarayan Chodbari, editor of Young 
Rajasthan , has been sentenced to one yenr’s imprison¬ 
ment. Pandit Acbuleshvarpiasad Sharma, arrested at 
Beawar, has been sentenced to 18 months’ rigorous 
imprisonment under Section 117 of the I. P, C. Sjt. 
Bhairaravsinha has been arrested under Section 109 of 
the Cr. P. C, 

Delhi—A notice has been served upon the Jamia 
Milia Press to deposit a security of Rs. 2,000 under 
the Pi css Act. The Press has now suspended work. 
In spite oF the prohibitory order under Section 144, 
a proceo&ian was organised in honour of the released 
volunteers on June 9th. The Naujavvan Bharat Sabba 
held a public meeting and secured pledges from the 
people regarding Swadeshi and temperance. The 
tamm'ul Ulema has formed a War Council at Delhi 
and Muslims are getting themselves enrolled as 
volunteers. Picketing of liquor shops, of foreign cloth 
shops and of cinemas wnl be the immediate objective 
of these volunteers. Sit. C. K. Nair, one of the 
pilgrims in Gandhiji’i historic inarch to Dandi, has 
been arrested along with seven others at Nareal 
village, near Delhi under Section 103 A warrant has 
been issued against Maulana Altaulah Shah Bukhari, 
and the Tamiat-nl-Ulema was raided by the police on 
June 13 th. 

Punjab —Returns of the Punjab Satyagraha 
Committee show that more than 942 persons have been 
arrested in the province since the inauguration of the 
campaign of Independence. Sjt. A. C. Bali of Lahore 
and Master Tarasinka of Amritsar have been awarded 
one year’s rigorous imprisonment. Pandit Jagannath 
of Jalandhar and Sjt. Htiriram Chopra of Nakodar have 
been jailed for one year's simple imprisonment. 
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Sjtfi. Motitaro, Asbasinba and Bedi, Congress workers of 
Sargodha, have been arrested under Section 124 A of 
the It P. C. Four Congress workers have been arrested 
Ei lCasur. About 50 Congress volunteers have been 
sentenced to three months’ rigorous imprisonment 
at Lahore for picketing liquor shops. Sjt. Nandlal of 
Lyalpur has btfsu arrested under Section 124 A. 
Sjts. Amarsinba of Tarantaran, and Jnani Sardarsinha, 
Girdbarilal, Tirlharam, and Uariram of Jalandhar have 
been sent to jail for one year's simple imprisonment 
under Section 108 of the Cr. P. C. Labi Fakirchand, 
Sardar Mehlabsinba and Sardai Kripalsinha, all belong¬ 
ing to Jhelum, have been jailed for one year's simple 
Imprisonment under Section 108 of the Cr. P. C. At 
.Rawalpindi 50 picketers have been jailed. A volunteer 
at Ravalpindi lias been sentenced to one week’s imprison 
rfient for crying revolutionary slogans. Lala Thakurdas 
of Mianvali and Maulvi Anayat Ullaklian of Ifoshiar 
pura have been given one year’s simple imprisonment. 
Kleven persons have been arrested at Upera. 
For foreign cloth shop picketing ten volunteers have 
been arrested at Rawalpipdi. The police raided a public 
meeting held in Batala ou June 4Lh, and about sixty 
persons received injuries on account of the merciless 
beating with latlns and butt ends of gun by the police. 
In Lalmusa Khadi propaganda has achieved a marvellous 
success, and foreign cloth is practically deported from the 
town. A notice has been served upon die officebearers 
of the Bal Bharat Sablia of Lahore to remove theii 
tents and shttmianas from their present site. The 
organisation is mainly of boys under the age of 14, 
and the offiee bearers have, it is undershnd, decided to 
stick to their present position and challenged the 
authorities. Propaganda work in the various district of 
the province have been taken up ou a mass scale. 
More than a dozen Xamindars have bean arrested at 
Amritsar for refusing to pay the land revenue. Almost 
all the members of the Carantaran Congress Committee 
uod the Naujavan Bharat Sablia have been mrested. 
Two leaders ot batches of volunteers sent out for 
propaganda work, have been arrested it Amritsar. 
Sjt. Devidas of .Amritsar has been arrested under the 
recent Ordinance. Sit. Ganpnuai cf Lahore has been 
arrested under Section 124A. The Fifth shutiith jatha 
has been ailetted at Sargodha. 

N. W. F. Province --S event ecu men of the 18 th 
Ghiidval Hides, who refused to shoot down people at 
;he command cd the military officers during the la-u 
Peshawar happening;, have bo;*u sentenced to as 
bolow; one man to transport a 1 , ion o* life, aoo.kcr one 
lo 15 years' imprisonment, and ihe ;est 15 have been 
given various term; ruuging from ihtae to ten years’ 
ugorous imprifcocmcut. b\ed Kasim Shah., a pleader, 
has been arrested near Peshawar on June Jtb. 

Sindh Pi eke ling ot hquor shop; is going on in 
J.ukhariii, Sukkar, Katsdi and some other places of 
tic province Fickcling of foreign (doth sbojm at 
Karachi have been lifted up as all the members have 
signed pledges not to place any fresh orders. One 
iTndu of Shikarpur went to the Salt Works at 
Maun pur and filled a bag with 50 maunds of salt. 
He was arrested and sentenced to two months* 
rigorous imprisonment under ihe Salt Act. Fdur 
Ci ogress workers have been arrested on juue 13th at 
Mamihahro hVoze. 


Congress Section 


Working Committee s Resolutions 

The Working Committee passed the following 
resolutions at its sittings held on 4th, 5tb, 6th and 
7th June l c >30 at Anand Bhavan, Allahabad, with 
Pandit MotiJal Nehru, Acting President of the Congress, 
in the chair : 

1- Spirit of Non-violence 

On a careful survey of the progress of events in 
all parts of the country since its last meeting, this 
Committee puis on record its thankful appreciation of 
the general spirit of non-violence, the cool courage and 
patient endurance of suffering displayed by the people 
under the grave provocation of cruel and unwarranted 
firings and brutal lathi assaults by the military and the 
police. The Committee congratulates the country on 
this great achievement and warns the Government that 
no end of lawlessness committed in the name of law 
and order wiil deflect the people of India from their 
firm determination to win Swaraj at all costs. 

2 . Repressive policy of the Government 

Whereas the Government has indulged in a regular 
orgy of relentless repression to stifle the Satyagraha 
movement and has established a reign of terror 
throughout the country by actively encouraging or 
conniving at open acts of lawlessness and violence 
committed on the people by the very officials charged 
with the maintenance of law and order 

And whereas the following among oiber unlawful 
art-* ha\e been committed in pursuance of this policy, 
that is to say (1) cruel and indiscriminate beating of 
unarmed and unresisting men, women and children by, 
in the presence and under the orders of responsible 
British and Indian officers in maay towns and places 
in the country, ( 2 ) indecent assaults on men and women 
and h tling them on their private parts, (3) shootings 
without any justification, (4) inhuman treatment of the 
wounded and obstructing the private Ked Grots End 
ambulance work, (5) arrests and convictions on false 
charges, (6) uncalled for application of Marital Law, 
(7) unlawful introduction of Martial Law condicioris 
without the formal application of Martial Law, (S) 
misuse of Sec. 144 of the Cr. P. C. and other pfovi* 
sinus cf the law; (9) trespasses on private property and 
forcible ejectment of lawful occupiers, (JO) suppression 
of authentic news and the issue of false and misleading 
communiques, and (11) fomenting Hindu-Muelmi 
differences 

And whereas the Govemor-Generat has recently 
promulgated three Ordinances, namely the Frees 
Ordinance, the Prevention of Intimidation Ordtoaoc# 
and the Unlawful Instigation Ordinance, the first of 
which Jiaa killed free and independent nationalist 
journalism and the last two have made it criminal to 
organize the peaceful picketing ok liquor and foreign 
cloth shops, the social boycott of Government officers 
participating in various kinds of excesses and tc carry 
on probanda for non-payment of taxes not voted by 
the representatives of the people 

And whereas the statements issued by the Governor- 
General justifying these Ordinances contain allegations 
which are contrary to facte showing that th* Govectoof 
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General is either kept in complete ignorance of the 
actual happenings in the country or is intentionally 
ignoring them 

Now therefore this Committee calls upon the 
country to meet the situation thus created, by publicly 
disobeying the three Ordinances aforesaid with calm 
and unflinching courage and strict observance of nen- 
violence under the gravest provocation as heretofore, 
and carry 6ut fearlessly the resolutions of the 
Congress, the A. I. C. C. aud the Working Committee 
regardless of the said Ordinances. 

In particular the Committee advises the people to 
carry on with redoubled vigour the peaceful picketing 
of liquor aud foreign cloth shops, social boycott of 
Government officers known to have participated in 
unjustifiable assaults on Satyagrahis and others and to 
ex lead the campaign for non-payment of land tax to 
parts of Gujarat, Maharashtra, Karnatak, Andhra raid 
Tamil Nad where it has not yvt been started, and 
□Iso to in ensify and ox'end the campaign of non¬ 
payment of Chokidari tax in Bengal, apd start it in 
Rebar and Orissa. 

3- Dharaaana, Wadala, Contal and 
Tamluk Atrocities 

The Committee lias read with horror the blood' 
curdling account of the barbarous atrocities committed 
on peaceful Satyagrahis at Dharasaoa. Thu Committee 
notes that these atrocities included, among others, 
beatipg Satyagrahis meicilessiy with lathis until they 
dropped down unconscious and thereafter causing 
them to he trampled by horses ridden by European 
officers, stripping Satyagrahis naked and thrusting sticks 
into their private parts, driving babul thorns into the 
body of a young lad aud striking heavy bh ws oc ihe 
scrotum. 

The Committee is satisfied that the atiocitie* 
committed at Wadala, Contai and Tamluk ware with 
dight differences of detail on a par with those perpe¬ 
trated at Dharasana and were equally inhuman aud 
unworthy of any civdized Government, 

This Committee holds that high British and Indian 
officers of the Government are directly responsible for 
'.heat: inhumau acts by having permitted or failed to 
*top them, and warns the Government that H is only 
driving the iron deeper into the soul of the people 
wfaoce determination cannot bo -shaken by ihe cruele*t 
forms of torture. 

The Committee conveys to the Satyagrahis ol 
Dharasana, Wadala, Coniai and Tamluk its heart-felt 
sympathy with their suffetings and its high admiration 
tor their cool courage and patient endurance, 

4 Lucknow Atrocities 

Whereas a statement of the occurrences of the 25th 
May in the city of Lucknow issued by a Committee 
of prominent Citizens with Mr. S. M. Habibullah, 
O. B. E<, M. L. C. as Chairman, discloses the 
following facts: 

1 . That ‘grigvous hurt and fractures were caused 
to the Satyagrahis who according to all correct lifor- 
tuation had in no way resisted the police and were 
mostly beaten while squatting or lying on the ground/ 

2 . Tbat v 1 the force employed was not of the kiod 
that Should be peed for dispersing sgch q, sroyyd but 


in attacking a foreign foe with a view to destroy or 
physically cripple the one my/ 

3, That such use of force ‘was not limited to the 
processionists or the crowd about them but was used 
also on members of the civil population who innocently 
happened to be present in the vicinity/ 

•I. That assaults were committed ou ‘ persons who 
were in the adjoining bouses as spectators and those 
included ladies and children.' 

And whereas the above facts have been fully 
corroborated at a personal investigation on the spot by 
the Acting President of the A. I. C. C. and Sjt. PurshoE 
lamdas Tandon, a member of the Committee. 

And whereas at the said personal investigation the 
following further facts have been ascertained, namely, 

1. That among the ladies assaulted were Mr?,. Bak6hi, 
a highly respectable lady belonging to a well-known 
family and Mrs. Moti Ram, wife of Dr. Moti Ram, a 
respectable medical practioner. 

2 . That these ladies were first struck by a European 
sergeant named Hines and the beating was continued 
by the Indian police. 

3. That people on the terraces and balccuies of 
their houses were shot at and wounded by the police 
from the streets on the 2fith May. 

4. That certain shops were looted by the police, 

5. That the Deputy Commissioner, the Superintendent* 
of Pol ico and other district officers we*.e present on the 
scene and looked on these brutalizes with approval 
aud occasionally shouted sh abash to the police. 

C\ That at the conclusion ol the orgy sweets and 
rewards were distributed to fhr police for their 
inhuman conduct. 

This Committee puts on record us defiuite and 
considered opinion that the communique of the 
Commissioner of 1 ueknow relating to the said 
occurrrenc.es is wholly inaccurate and misleading and 
iha+ the true facts are as stated above. 

This Committee welcomes the appointment of ti e 
Oudh liar Association Committee of Enquiry and 
hopes ihat further light will he thrown on the incidents 

of the 23th and 20th May by its investigation. It 

urges a’i those who have suffered from or. have any 
knowledges of those incidents to come forward fearlessly 
and make their s'atemeuts before that Committee. 

w 5, Women Satyagrahis 

This Comrrdvtee offers its respectful congratulations 
io all die women Satyagrahis who have been assaulted, 
ill-treated or imprisoned in the course of the present 
Satyagraha '*arnpaigr, and assures them that the 

national movement has been greatly strengthened by 

their suffering and sMf-sAcrifice. 

In particular this Committee places on record its 
grateful appreciation of the patriotic services rendered 
by Shrimatis Sarojmi Naidu { ex-President, Congress ), 
Kamaladevi Chattopndhyayn, Rulan.ani Lnkshmipati 
( Member, A. I, C. C. ), Satyavaiidevi, Milra,' Purgabai, 
Jvamaladcvi ( Member, A. 1. C, C.) and Aujali Animal. 

6- Duty of Military and Police Forces 

The Committee takes this opportunity to impress 
upon Indians employed in the military and police forces 
of the Government that it is as much their duly as 
th&t of other Indians to sfriye for thp freedom of ll?ei[ 
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ftf . . expects them to treat Satyagcafhfs , • 

0 hera engaged In the achievement of that freedom as 
their own brethren and not as enemies. The Committee 
drawsitheT attention to the fact that it is not only no 

2?n f ^ ‘° COmmit CrUel aSSaUltS 00 

Wd unresisting people but that they are criminally 

™ f °; 8uch assaults even though committed bnder 
owere of their superior officers. 

7. Dacca Inquiry Committee 

_ Th ® Working Committee deeply sympathises with 
me sufferers during the Dacca riots. It has received 
ejhnplaintB making grave and serious charges against 
ovemment officials and others in connection with the 
said riots, but in the absence of fuller information 
stypolnta a Committee consisting of Syts. N. R. 
SarVflW, Rajendralai Ray, Prabbu Dayat, Himatsinha, 
Atul Cb. Sen, Sbamsuddin Ahmad, Mujibur Rahman 
(Editor, the Musalman ), Ch. Ashrafuddin Ahmad and 
Shyamapada Makharji, with power to co-opt tc make 
ft fall inquiry into the recent disturbances and take all 
necessary step? to bring about a settlement of the 
differences between the Hindus and the Musalmans of 
Dacca. 

fl. Musalmans and the National Movement 

This Committee repels the charge of apathy to the 
national movement levelled by Government officials and 
interested persons against the Musalmans of India and 
, notes with satisfaction the patriotic part taken by them 
in the movement throughout the country, notwithstanding 
the strenuous efforts of officials and reactionaries to 
keep them out of it. In particular the Committee puts 
on record its keen appreciation of the brave stand made 
by the Muswdmans of the N* W. F., the Punjab and 
Bombay for the present Satyngraha campaign carried 
On by the Congress* 

9. Jamiat-ul-Ulema 

This Committee welcomes the resolution of tho 
Jamin^ul-Ulema passed at iheir Pth annual session 
held at Amroha making common cause with the 
Congress in its campaign of civil disobedience for the 
attainment of Complete Independence and appealing to 
Muesalinaris to strive for the liberty of their country 
and religion by joining tho Congress whole-heartedly 
in the fight for freedom. This Committee re iterates 
the resolution passed at the Lahore sesrioc of the 
Congress that no solution of comnunal questions will 
be acceptable to the Congress that docs not give full 
satisfaction to the MusAlmans and oth^r minorities 
and assures :he Jamiat and Musalmans in general that 
the Congress will at all times respect the liberty of 
all religions and cultures in Indiu and appeals to 
MufglmanB to cast off all doubts and misgivings 
created in the minds of some in that respeg by 
interested persons. The Committee trusts that Hindus 
aod Mucsalmans fighring shoulder to shoulder will 
establish a spirit of comraderie which will be an 
effective safeguard against ail communal differencess. 

10. Newapapera 

This Committee has considered the representation 
made by Pandit Ranmshankar Avasthi, proprietor and 
editor of the dady Vurtman of Cawnpore asking 
fpr permission to resume publication on his giving the 
following undertaking to be published in the prst 
number of the resumed issue : 

^Translation of extract frppi Hindi 



I shall*with pleasure take this risk {&; a* 
of breaking the Press Ordinance) on the Vartans 
Press and the Vartmati newspaper. I shall write 
leading articles and notes in defiance of the 
Ordinance. I shall in breach of the Ordnance 
publish the notices and circulars of the Congress and 
shall not take into the least consideration tho likolhood 
that by so doing the Government might demand security , 
or confiscate the press. I shall also by m*ans oi 
leading articles disseminate the views of the Congress 
as contained in its orders the mere publishing of whicr 
would be tantamount to breaking the Ordinance, 1 
shall in the very first issue clearly-announce this policy 
and shall continue to publish the Varlman so long 
as the Government does not carry away tha machinery 
and other articles of the press. M 

(a) The Committee is of opinion -that this under¬ 
taking satisfies the spirit of the resolution cn Press 
Ordinance passed by the Working Committee on 14th 
May 1930 as explained in tho Acting Presidents 
circular No. 43 and its supplement and accordingly 
resolves that the Variman and any other paper that 
suspended publication without being called upon to 
furnish security and are prepared to resume publication' 
on the same terms may be permitted to do so on 
publishing similar undertaking in the first issue of 

the resumed publication and sending a copy to this 
office. ^ 

(b) The Committee .h *9 .also Considered rbe repre¬ 
sentation of the Delhi ^Association asking for 

the removal of the blip iSf losid by this Committee oo 
th^publication of newspapers, but fa of opinion that 
such removal will not be conducive tc independent 
journalism and is therefore not prepared to accord the 
sanction asked for. 

(c) In view of the new fields of activity opened up 
by the recent action of the Government the Committee 
resolves that it is no longer necessary to picket 
newspapers and leaves it to the good sense of the 
press and the public to give effect to the resolution of 
this Committee. 

A Correction 

In our last issue on page 23rd, in column 2 line 
10 , please read ‘but did not make’ in place of 'but 
did make.’ *' 
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I Press Statement 

Gandhiji explaining the rorms of truce to a gathering 
of American and Indian journalists and pressmen on 
| Thursday last, at Delhi said: 

In the first place, 1 v:ouM like to state that this 
! ftftrMement, such as it is, woulu have berm impossible 
without the Viceroy’s inexhaustible patience and equally 
inexhaustible industry and unfailing courtesy. I am 
aware that I must have, though quite unconsciously, 
given him causes for initiation. I must have also tric'< 
his patience but I cannor recall au occasion when he 
allowed himself to be betrayed into irritation or 
impatience, 1 must add that he was frank throughout 
these very delicate negotiations and l believe he wai 
determined, if it was at ail possible, to have a settle¬ 
ment. L must confess that 1 approached the negotia¬ 
tions in fear and trembling. I was also filled with 
distrust but at the very outset he disarmed my suspicions 
and put me at ease. Fov myself, I can say without 
fear of contradiction Lhat when 1 wrote my letter inviting 
the invitation to see him, l was determined net to be 
outdone in the race for reaching a settlerrenh if it 
could be reached at all honourably. I am, therefore, 
thankful to die Almighty that the settlement was 
reached and the country lias been spared, ac least for 
the time being, and i hope fo: all time, the sufferings 
which in the event of a breakdown would have been 
irdejifiited a hundred fold. 

For a settlement of this character, it is not possible 
nor wive to say which is the victorious party’. If theie 
hi any victory, I snoutd say it belongs to both* The 
Cong]ess has never made any bid for victory. 

In the very nature cf things tbo Congress has a 
definite goal to reach and there can be no question of 
■ victory without reaching the goal. I would, therefore, 
l all my count i\ men and all my sisters instead ol 

\ filing ela'cd, \i they find id the terms any cause for 
•tottibu, to hum bio themselves before God ard ask Him 
h* give them strength and wisdom to pursue the 
. course Lhat their mission demands for the time being 
i whether i( is by way of suffering or by way of patient 
eegotiatioti, consultation and conference. 

Heroic Period 

1 hope, therefore, that, the millions who have token 
' vart fo this struggle of suffering during the past twelve 
■ ittuoths will now, during the period of conference and 
construction, show the same willingness, the same 
cohesion, the same effort and the same wisdom that 
they have in an eminent degree shown during what I 
^ ould describe as a heroic period in the modem history * 
of India. ^ 


But I know that, if there would be men and women 
who will feel elated by the settlement, there arc, also 
these who will be, and are, keenly disappointed. 

Heroic suffering is like the breath of their nostrils. 
They rejoice in it as in nothing else. They will endure 
unendurable sufferings, be they ever so prolonged, but 
when suffering ceases they feel <heir occupation gone 
and feel also that the goal has receded from the view. 
To them I would only say, ‘ Wait, watch, pray 
and hope.’ 

Suffering has ; ts well-defined limits. Suffering can 
he ,bolh wise and unwise, and when the limit is 
reached, to prolong it would be not unwise but rhe 
height, of folly. 

Real Opening 

It would be folly lo go on suit ring when the 
opponent makes it < asy for \uu to onto) into a discussion 
will; him upon yuiu longings. If a reed opening is 
made, it is one’s duly ' o take :v!, on hew of if and, in 
my humble opinion, the sc:dement has made a real 
opening. Such a settlement has necessarily to bo 
provisional as dus is. The peace arrived at is conditional 
upon many other things happening. The largest part 
of the written word is taken up with what may be 
called ‘ Ten ns of Truce.’ This l ad to be naturally so. 
Many things had to h'qpc.n before the Congiess could 
participate in the c!r.liberations of the conference. A 
reci'al of these v.as absolutely necessity. But the 
goal cl the Congress is not to get f a redress of past 
wrongs ir.poihvu though I hey are: its goal is Puma 
Swaraj which, mdidt-untly rendered in English, has 
teen described as complete, independence. 

It is India’s but bright, as it is of any oilier nation 
worthy of that name and India cannot be satisfied with 
anything less and throughout iLe scillcmcul one misses 
that enchanting wore:. The clause which caicfully hides 

that word is capable, and intentionally capable, of a 

double meaning. 

The Three Girders 

Federation nay be a mirage or it may mean a vital 
organic state in which the two limbs might work so as 
to strengthen The whole. « 

Responsibility, which is the secord girder, may be a 
mere shadow or it may be rail, majestic, unbending and 
unbendable oak. Safeguauls in the inte rests oi India 
may be purely illusory and so many lopes tying the 

country hand and foot and strangling her by the neck, 

or they may be like so maDy fences protecting a 
tender plant requiring delicate care and attention. 

One party may give ODe meaning and another may 
give the three girders the other meaning. It is open 
tmdei that clause to either party to work along its own 
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lines and tho Congress if it has shown readiness to 
take part in the deliberation of the Coofrence, it is 
because it seeks to make Federation , Responsibility, 
Safeguards, reservations, or whatever other names they 
may be known by, such as would promote the real 
growth of the country along political, social, economic 
and moral lines^, 

If the Congress succeeds in making its position 
acceptable to the Conference, then, I claim that the 
fruit of that effort will be complete independence. But 
I know that the way to it is weary. There are many 
rocks, many pitfalls, to be found across the way. But 
if Congressmen wi 11 approach the new task to which 
they are called with confidence and courage, I have no 
misgivings about the result. It is, therefore, iD their 
hands either to make something noble and worth looking 
at out of tho new opportunity that has conic to them 
or, by ■ lack of self-confidence and want of courage, to 
fritter away the opportunity. 

Help of Others 

But I know that in this task Congressmen will 
require the aid of the other parties, the aid ot the great 
Princes of India, and last but by no means the least 
the aid of Englishmen. I need not make any appeal 
at the present juncture to the different parties. I have 
little doubt that they are no less eager than Congressmen 
for the real freedom of their country. 

Federation Ideal 

But the Princes are a different proposition. Their 
acceptance of the idea of Federation was certainly for 
me £ surprise, but if they will become equal partners 
in ft Federated India, 1 venture to suggest that of 
their own free will they should advance towards the 
position, that what is called British India has been all 
theso long years seeking to occupy, 

An undtlurcd autocracy, however benevolent-it may 
be, and an undiluted democracy are an incompatible 
mixture bound to result in an explosion. It is, theiefure, 

\ think, necessary for them not to take up an 
uncompromising attiiude and inqxatienily refuse to 
listen to an appeal from or on behalf of the would be 
partner, if they refused any such appeal they would 
make the position of the Congress untenable and, indeed, 
most awkward. The Congress represents, n endeavours 
to represent, ihe whole of the ix'ople nt livha. It 
recognises no distinction between those who reside in 
Biitish India or in Indian Suues. 

The Congress has, with great wisdom and equally 
groat restraint, refrained from interfering wi!h the 
doings and affairs of the states and it lias done so in 
order, not to unnecessarily wound the susceptibilities of 
the states, but, also, by reason ot the self-imposed 
restraint, to make its voice heard by .he Stales od a 
suitable occasion. I think that, Uiat occasion has now 
arrived. May I then hope that the great princes will 
not shut their ears to the Congress appeal on behalf 
ol the people of the states ; 

Appeal to Englishmen 

I would like to make a similar appeal to the English. 

If India is to come to lieu mvn through Conference 
and consultation* the goodwill and active help of 
Englishmen are absolutely necessary. 1 must confess, 
that what seems to have been yielded by them at the 
Conference in London is not even half enough—no 
approach to the goal that India has in view, li they 


will render real help , they must be prepared to let 
India feel the same glow of freedom which they them, 
selves would die in order to possess. There English 
statesmen would have to dare to let India wander away 
into the woods through errors. Freedom is not worth 
having if it does not connote freedom to err and even 
to sin. If God Almighty has given tho humblest of 
His creatures the freedom to err, it passes my com¬ 
prehension how human beings, be they ever so experi¬ 
enced and able, can delight in depriving other humaa 
beings of that precious right. 

Any way, the implication of inviting the Congress 
to join the Conference is most decidedly that the 
Congress may not be deterred from any consideration* 
save that of incapacity, from pressing for the fullest 
freedom. And the Congress does not consider India 
to be a sickly child lequiring nursing, outside help, 
and other props. 

Appeal to America 

I would like also to regis r er my appeal to the 
people of the great American Republic and the other 
nations of the earth. 1 know that this struggle based 
as it is on truth and non-violence from which, alas we, 
the votaries have on occasion undoubtedly strayed, has 
fired their imagination nnd excited their curiosity. From 
curiosity they, and specially America, has progressed 
to tangible help in the way of sympathy. And 1 can 
say on behalf of the Congress and myself that we are 
all truly gialeful for all that sympathy. 1 hope thaL in 
the difficult mission in which the Congress is now 
about to embark, we shall not only retain theii 
sympathy but that it will grow from day to day. I 
venture to suggest, in all humility, tlicir if India reaches 
her destiny through truth and non-violence, she will 
have made no small contribution to die world peace 
for which all the nations of the. earth are thirsting and 
she would also have, in that case, made some slight 
return for the help that those nations have been freely 
giving to her. 

Appeal to Police 

My last appeal is to the police and the Civil Service 
departments. The settlement contains a clause which 
indicates that I had asked for au inquiry into some of 
rhe police excesses which are aiieged *o have taken 
place. The reason for waiving that inquiry is stated 
in tli r> . settlement itseif. Tire Civil Service is a a integral 
part of rhe machinery which is kept going by tha 
police department. If they really ioel that India is soon 
to become mistress in her own household and they art 
to serve her loyally and faithfully as her servant* It 
behoves them, even now, to make the people feel that 
when they have r 0 deal with the members of the 
Civil Service and the police department, they are really 
dealing wi h h their servants, honoured and wise un¬ 
doubtedly, but nevertheless servants and not masrers- 

Release of non-Satyagrahis 

I owe a word to hundreds, if not thousands, of 
my erstwhile fellow prisoners on whose behalf I 
been receiving wires and who will still be languishing 
in jails when Satyagrahi prisoners who were jailed 
during the past 12 months will have been discharged* 
Personally, I do not believe in imprison tog by way of 
punishment, evea those who commit violence. I know 
that those who have done violence through political 
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motives are entitled to claim, if not the same wisdom, 
certainly the same spirit of love and self-sacrifice 
that 1 would claim for myself. And, therefore, if 1 could 
have ju&fly secured their liberty in preference tc rny 
own or that of fellow Satyagrahis I should truthfully 
have secured it. 

But I trust, they will realize that I could not in 
justice ask for their discharge. But *tKht does not mean 
that 1 or the members of the Working Committee have 
oot them in mind. 

The Congress has embarked deliberately, though 
provisionally, on a career of co-opera b'on. Jf Congressmen 
honourably and fully implement the conditions applicable 
to them of the settlement, the Congress will obtain an 
irresistible prestige and would have inspired Government 
with confidence in its ability to ensure peace, as 
I think, it has proved its ability to conduct 
disobedience. 

And if the people in general will clothe the Congress 
wi*h that power and prestige, I promise that it will not 
be long before every one of these political prisoners is 
discharged including the detenues, the Meerut prisoners 
and ail the rest. 

Violent Organisation 

There is, no doubt, a small but active organization 
Id India which would secure India’s liberty through 
violent action. 1 appeal to that organisation, as I 
have done before, to desist from its activities, if not 
yet out of conviction, then out of expedience. They 
have perhaps somewhat realized wnat great power 
non-violence has. They will not deny that the almost 
miraculous mass awakening was possible only because 
of the mysterious and yet unlading effect oi non¬ 
violence. I want them to be patient, and give the 
Congress, or if they will, me, i chance Lo work out 
the plan of truth and non-violence- After all it is 
hardly yet a hill year since the DancU march. One 
year in the life of an experiment affecting 300 ur Lions 
of human beings is but :i second in the cycle of time. 
Let them wait yet awhile. Let them pre erve their 
precious lives for the service of the Motherland to 
Which all will be presently called and let them give to 
the Congress an opportunity of 3ecurinp ihe release of 
all the other political prisonous and may be even 
rescuing from the gallows thp‘-r who aie condemed to 
them as being guilty of murder. 

But 1 want to raise no false hopes. I can only 
state publicly what is my own and f he Congress 
aspiration. It is for us to make the effort. The result' 
Is always in God s hands. 

One personal note and I have done. 1 believe that 
I put my whole soul into the effort to secure ar 
honourable settlement. I have pledged my word to Lord 
Inufaa that in making good the terms of the settlement 
Id so far as they bind the Congress, 1 should devote 
myself heart and soul to the task. I worked for tho 
Battlement, not in order to break it to pieces at the 
•very first opportunity, but in order to strain every 
Mfve to make absolutely final what today is provisional 
Bad to make it a precursor of the goal to attain which 
tbe Congress exists. 

Lastly, I tender my thanks to all those who have 
been unceasing in their efforts in making the settlement 
possible. 


Delhi Speech 

[ Addressing a mass meeting attended by over 50,000 
people at Delhi on the 7th of March Gandhiji 
delivered a speech in Hindi of which the following 19 a 
condensed rendering. M. D.] 

Shaukatali’s Absence 

Before 1 begin, I must tell you how much I miss 
Maulana Shaulca’ali here. He arrived this morning 
and it is a matter of inexpressible sorrow to me that 
he should Dot be here, and 1 have no doubt you also will 
share my sorrow. But I may assure you that I shall 
miss no opportunity, leave no stone unturned, to pursuado 
the Maulana and other Musalmans to work with us on 
the same platform. It is a matter for shame that thd 
1 Big Brother 1 with whom I travelled through the 
country for over two years and whom 1 took particular 
pleasure in describing as capable of carrying me in his 
pocket should not be here with me toJay. But if it is a 
matter for shame, I do not know how far 1 am responsible 
for it. 1 have spared no effort to remove that shame, 
but I have not succeeded. In this there is nothing 
surprising, inasmuchas we find even blood brothers 
divided by sharp differences of opinion. But cur 
differences have not in the least affected our friendship. 
1 regard him, even today, as my friend and brother, and 
1 have no doubt that he also has the same regard for 
me. But that affords me little consolation, for 1 want him 
to work shoulder to shoulder with me for the welfare 
of India, and I want his co-opera^on on my terms, as 
mdeed he ouco used to give me. But that work ceased 
to appeal to him at a cer'ain stage and he left tho 
Congress platform. 

Need of the Hour 

That preamble will give you an inkling of what I 
am about to say today. The Settlement that has been 
just arrived at will fail of effect without a real heart- 
unity between Hindus anil Musalmans. Without that 
unity our going to the Conference will be of no avaiL 
No one wUl pretend that the Confeicnce can help us 
to achieve that unity. A heart-unity can be achieved 
between pure hearts purged of distrust and that can 
be achieved only outside the Conference. In this 1 seek 
your co-operation and ask you to count on my doing 
my utmost. 

In a letter 1 received yesterday the correspondent 
asks me why I should not make the same advances 
to the Musalmans as I did to the Viceroy. Why, he 
asks, should I not wait on esteemed Musalman friends 
who are desirous 4 of unity and beg on bended knees 
fur their co-operation ? I like the .suggestion and the 
correspondent may be -jure that 1 shall leave nothing 
undone to plead with my Musalman friends. But you 
must understand that there arc limits to the capacity 
of an individual, and the moment he flatters himself 
that he can undertake all tasks, God is there to humble 
h^s pride. For myself, 1 am gifted with enough 
humility to look even to babes and sucklings for help. 
And that reminds me that in this mission of mine I 
can count on tbe hearty and active co-operation of my 
sisters who beat all previous records of suffering and 
sacrifice during the last heroic campaign. To them I 
say: If you are convinced that Hindu-Muslim unity is 

(Continued on page 36) 
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’ Young India 

VHow To Do It 

(.By M. K. Gandhi ) 

The reader will find in this week’s issue the text of 
* the provisional settlement, my press statement, *the 
rdprint of my cross-examination by the press corres- 
jilofcdents and some of my speeches, which I hold to be 
Important for the sake of understanding the settlement. 
' I am sure, the reader will appreciate the reprint, if only, 
for the sake of ready reference. My statement, cross- 
examination and speeches have been carefully revised 
fcy Mahadev Desai. 

Those who will read the reprints with attention 
Will not fail to discover that, if the last twelve 
months’ heroic and hurricane campaign has brought 
us the hope of early attainment of Swaraj, the cent 
percent observance of the conditions of the settlement 
to be fulfilled by the nation will make the Congress 
an irresistible power for vindicating the national 
position, By our future conduct shall our immediate 
past be judged. Even if we have understood non-violence as 
the best policy, v.o shall now realise, that whilst the 
truce lasts, it is obligafoiy on us meticulously to respect 
the laws and orders thereunder. 1 daresay, we shall find it 
sometimes difficult to carry out orders which to ns may 
appear capricious. We need not expect a change of heart 
in the official world all c.f a sudden. If, therefore, we 
are conscious of our strength and our ability to resume 
civil disobedience, whenever it becomes necessary, we 
should find n > difficulty in obeying even irksome 
orders. 

The greatest difficulty, however, consists in 
duly observing the, limits ol picketing. I would like 
all Congress organisations to bear in mind that it is 
profitable for foreign cloth or liquor :i:n) drugs to bo 
sold, now that picketing has to be unaggresfive, rather 
than that there should be any aggressive picketing 
smelling of violence in au> shape or form. Hcke'.jng 
uuder the settlement has to confine. if self to pure 
educative effort. Every conversion brought about by 
educative dibit must lead to permanent result. I have, 
no doubt lha + in the long am unuggressivu picketing 
will be found to bo far more effective ind the shorter 
method. Such picketing should not mt.nn any undue 
restraint upon (he seller oi the consumer. After the 
picketed appeal, the. seller or the consumer must be 
free to »dl or buy, the case may be. There 
should be no social boycott, such as, 
stopping barber’s services, cutting off the water or 
food supply. But wo arc not obliged to deal with 
or receive se:vices fiuin those whoso conduct we may 
disapprove, Thus, we may icfuse to attend the social 
functions oi o hi who has lurred a deaf car tu public 
opinion or to have dealings with him even in matters 
other than his business of a seller of foreign cloth or 
drihk and drugs. The golden rule is to err on the safe 
fcide, t. not to do the thing about which there is the 

* The reprint of the journalists’ cross-examination hag boon 
held over for lack of space. 


slightest doubt. It should be borne in mind that 
whenever there is a clash between the dealer and the 
pickets, picketing has to be suspended. This clash 
can be avoided if we are gentle in our dealings with 
the sellers or consumers. 

It will be found on experience that unaggressJve 
picketing will have to be done more in respect of the 
consumer than the seller. In other words, it means 
Congress penetration into villages. After all real 
service has to be rendered there than in the cities. 

The other most important thing is corpmtraal unity. 
It demands urgent attention. Without it, it would be 
vain at leas* for the Congress to attend the Conference 
and expect great results. How this unity is to bo 
achieved I have shown in the Delhi speech printed 
elsewhere. The tangle can be loosened only by Hin¬ 
dus daring to trust and being content with the remaind¬ 
er left over after the minority have satisfied themselves. 

Young India 

It is possible again to resume publication of Young 
India under the law. The typed sheets were issued to 
show that it was possible to distribute Reveal thousand 
copies among the readers even in spito of the prohibi¬ 
tive law called Ordinances. The moment however 
truce was declared these sheets were discontinued. 
Fortunately the discontinuance only meant a delay of 
a couple of days in bringing out the printed issue. The 
leader did not know how it was possible to 
distribute seven thousand copies of Vrumg India ' 
sheets and ten thousand of Navajivan week after week. 
But he will be proud to know that this was possible 
only been use of the willing bnve and self-sacrificing 
help of the old Young India and Navajivan staff who 
worked for less pay and numerous other volunteers. 
Both the publications cost over two thousand rupees 
monthly. The sheets were sent free of change as 
owing to the Ordinance the subscriptions might bo 
confiscated. This was done in the hope tint when 
the papers resumed normal publication the generous 
subscribers would make it a point of honour to pay 
their arrerus of subscriptions. This hope, I dcubi net, 
will be realised and from now the rr, rears will pour 
in. For a few weeks the paper will continue to be 
sent to lh' subscribers after which the despatch will 
discontinue in respect of those who may be in arrears. 

Hern I take thankful note of f hn fact that many 
subscribers, whom it was Impossible to serve, never r 
in spite of the offer made by the management, asked 
for a refund of the balance o r their paid subscriptions. 
These will now receive their papier without further 
payment till the balance is exhausted. 

Last, but not least, to he thanked is J. C. Kumarappa, 
who, after my imprisonment, added to his ordinary dury 
the onerous one of editing the paper. To him 
and all the s^aff and volunteers my thanks arc due. 

1 hope that the public will join me in the tangible 
manner they can, namely, by patronising Young India 
and what is more fulfilling the mission for which 
Young InUa stands. The readers know that Young 
India and Navajivan do not exist for a commercial 
purpose. They are published for the sole purpose 
of educating the nation to win Puma Swaraj through 
truthful and non-violept means. 

M. K. G 
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Provisional Settlement 

The following statement by the Governor General 
ie Council published in the Gazette of India, Extra 
^ordinary of 5th March 1931 gives the conditions on 
-which the Civil Disobedience movement is to be 
suspended pending final terms of Settlement. 

1. Consequent on the conversations that have 
taken place between His Excellency Ihe Viceroy and 
Mr. Gandhi, it has been arranged that the civil 
disobedience pioveinent be discontinued, and that, 
with the approval of His Majesty’s Government, certain 
action be taken by the Government of India and local 
Governments. 

2. As regards constitutional questions, the scope of 
future discussion is stated, with the assent of His 
Majesty’s Government, to be with the object of 
considering further the scheme for the constitutional 
Government of India discussed at the Round Table 
Conference. Of the scheme there outlined, Federation 
is an essentia! part; so also are Indian responsibility 
and reservations ov safeguards in the interests of 
India, for mch matters as, for instance, defence 
external affairs; the position of minorities; the financial 
credit of India, and ti,o discharge of obligations. 

3. In pursuance of the statement made by the Prime 
Minister in his announcorient of the 19th. of January 
1931, steps will he taken for the participation of the 
ccprescntativer, of the Congress in the further discussions 
that are to take place on the scheme of constitutional 
reform. 

4. The settlement r■■'kites to activities directly connected 
with rhe rival disobedience movement, 

5. Civil disnbedicjv’e will be effectively discern in u 
«ind reciprocal arPT.n will be taken by Government. 
The ilLoime discontinuance of the civil disobedience 
movement moan:: l no effective discontinuance of ail 
activities in furtherance thereof, by whatever methods 
pursued nod, in paiticclar, the following 

U' The organised d'dianec ol the provisions of 
any law. 

(2) The movement fm the nunqvynjeot of 
iaud revenue and ether legal dues, 

12) The publication of nov/s sheets in suppxrt 
vjt the, civil dYo’oedmucc mo' p ein rt r.t. 

AUemrts to influence civil and military 
servants er village officials a gainst Gov.; rumen: or 
to permad? them to resign their posts. 

C\ As regards the boycott of foreign gxkb, there 

two issues involved, firstly, the character of the 
boycott and secondly, the methods employed . : n giving 
tfflfect to it. The position of Government is as follows, 
fbfly approve of the encouragement of Indian industries 
-part of the economic and industrial movement 
designed to improve the material condition of India, 
aqd they have no desire m discourage methods of pro¬ 
paganda, persuasion or advertisement pursued with this 
object in view, which do not interfere with the freedom 
of action pf individuals, or rue not prejudicial to the 
thalnterance of law and order. But the boycott of non- 
lttflian goods ( except of cloth which has been applied 
*0 all foreign cloth) has been directed during the civil 
disobedience movement chiefly, if not exclusively, 


against British good s, and in regard to these it has 
been admittedly employed in order to exert pressure 
for political ends. 

It is accepted that a boycott of this character, and 
organised for this purpose, will not be consistent with 
the participation of representatives of the Congress in 
a frank and friendly discussion of constitutional questions 
between representatives of British India, of the Indian 
States, and of Ilis Majesty’s Government and political 
parties in England, which the settlement is intended to 
secure. It is, therefore, agreed that the discontinuance 
of the civil disobedience movement connotes the definite 
discontinuance of the employment of the boycott of 
British commodities as a political weapon and that, in 
consequence, those who have given up, during a time 
of political excitement, the sale or purchase of British 
goods must be left free without any form of restraint 
to change their attitude if they so desire. 

7. In regard to the methods employed in furtherance 
of the replacement of non-Indian by Indian goods, or 
against the consumption of intoxicating liquor and 
drugs, resort will not be had to methods coming within 
the category of picketing, except within the limits 
permitted by the ordinary law. Such picketing shall be 
imaggtcssive and it shall not involve coercion, intimida¬ 
tion, te •tmini, hostile demonstration, obstruction to the 
public, or any offence under the ordinary law. If 
and wiwn -iny of these methods is employed in any 
place, the practice of picketing in that place will be 
susj mded. 

8. Mr. Gandhi has diawn the attention of Govern¬ 
ment to .specific allegations against the conduct of the 
police, and represented the desirability of a public 
enquiry into them. In present circumstances Govern¬ 
ment see great difficulty in this course and feel that it 
must inevitably lead to charges and countercharges* 
and so militate against the reestablishment of peace. 

Hn ving regard to these considerations, Mr. Gandhi 
agreed not to press the lnatfin. 

The action that Go/e.vnment will take on the 
discontinuance of the civil disobedience movement is 
stated in the following paragraphs. 

10. Ordinances promulgated in connection with the 
civil disobedience movement will be withdrawn. 

Ordinance No. I of 3 931 To'aiing to the terrorist 
movement 'does not come within the scope of the 
provision. 

11. Notifications declining associations unlawful 
under the Criminal Daw Amendment Act of 1908 will 
be withdrawn, provided that the notifications were 
made in connection with the civil disobedience 
movement. 

The notifications recently issued by the Burma 
Government under the Criminal Law Amendment Act 
do not come within the scope of this provision. 

12. (i) Pending prosecutions will be withdrawn if 
they have been filed in connection with the civil 
disobedience movement and relate to offences which do 
not involve violence other than technical violence, or 
incitement to such violence, 

(ii) The same principles will apply to proceedings 
under the security provisions of the Criminal Procedura 
Code. -'*(■>! 
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(iii) Where a local Government has moved any 
High Court or has initiated proceedings under the 
Legal Practitioners’ Act in regard to the conduct of 
legal practitioners in connection with the civil 
disobedience movement, it will make application to 
the Court concerned for permission to withdraw such 
proceedings, provided that the alleged conduct of the 
persons concerned does not relate to violence or 
Incitement to violence. 

(iv) Prosecutions, if any, against soldiers and 
police involving disobedience of orders will not come 
within the scope of this provision. 

13, (*) Those prisoners will be released who are 
undergoing imprisonment in connection with the civil 
disobedience movement for offences which did not* 
Involve violence, other than technical violence, or 
Incitement to such violence. 

(h) If any prisoner who comes within the scope 
of (i) above has been also sentenced for a jail offence, 
not involving violence, other than technical violence, 
or incitement to such violence, the latter sentence also 
will be remitted, or if a prosecution relating to an 
offence of this character is pending against sucli a 
prisoner, it will be withdrawn. 

(iff) Soldiers and police Cunvictcd of offences 
Involving disobedience of orders — in the very few 
cases that have occuircd—will not come within the 
•cope of the amnesty. 

14. Fines which have not been realised will be 
remitted. Where an order for the forfeiture of security 
has been made under the security provisions cst the 
Criminal Procedure Code, and the security has not been 
realised, it will be similarly remitted. 

Fines which have been realised and securities 
forfeited and realised under any law will nor be 
/©turned. 
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(d) Where moveable property has been sold cr 
otherwise finally disposed of by Government, compensa* 
tion will not be given and the sale proceeds will net 
be returned, except in so far as they are ia excess of 
the legal dues foi which the property may have been 
sold. 

(/) It will be open to any person to seek any ieg>? 
remedy he may have on the ground that the attachment 
or seizure of property was not in accordance with 
the law. 

17. (a) Immoveable property of widch possession 
has been taken under Ordinance JX of 1930 will 
returned in accordance with the provisions of tho 
Ordinance. 

(fi) Land and other immoveable property in the 
possession of Government, which has been forfeited 
or attached in connection with the realisation of land 
revenue or other dues, will be returned unless th© 
Collector of the district has reason to believe that the 
defaulter will contumaciously refuse to pay the dues 
recoverable from him within a reasonable period. In 
deciding what is a reasonable period special regard 
will be paid to rases in which the defaulter, while, 
willing to pay, genuinely requires time for the 
purpose, and if necessary the revenues will be suspend, 
ed in accordance with the ordinary principles of land ! 
revenue administration. 

(c) Where immoveable property has been sold to 
third parties, the transaction must be legarJed as final*, 
so far as Government arc concerned. 

Note —Mr. Gandhi has represented to Government 
that according to his information and belief some, at 
least, of these sales have been unlawful and unjust.. 
Government on the information before them cannot 
accept this contention. 


15. Additional police imposed in connection with 
the civil disobedience movement at the excuse of the 
Inhabitants of a particular area will be withdmwn at 
the dis cretion of local Governments. Local Governments 
wilt not refund any money, not in excels nt the actual 
cost, that has been realised, but they will remit any 
©urn that has not been lealiseiL 

16. (ij) Moveable projve.ty, which Is £ot an dlegal 
possession, and which has been seized in coDnccrion 
with the civil disobedience movement, under the 
Ordinances or the provisions of the Criminal Law, 
will be returned, if it is still in the possession of 
Government. 

(6) Moveable ptrjvrly, forfeited or attached in con- 
nectioo with the realisation of land revenue or other 
dues, will bo returned, unless the Collector of the 
District has reason to believe that the defaulter will 
contumaciously refuse to pay the dues recoverable 
from him within a reasonable period. In deciding 
what is a reasonable period, special regard will be 
paid to cases in which the defaulters, while willing to 
l#iy, genuinely requite time for the purpose, and if 
necessary, the revenue will be suspended in accordance 
with the ordinary principles of land revenue administra¬ 
tion 

(c) Compensation will not be given for deterioration. 


(d) It will bo open to any person to seek any 
legal remedy he may have on the ground that the 
seizure or attachment of propeity was not in accordance 
with the law. 

18. Government believe that iheie have been very 
few cases in which the realization of dues has not 
been made in accordance with the provisions of the 
law In order to meet such rases, if any, local 
Governments will issue instructions to District Officer* 
to have prompt enquiry made into any specific complaint 
of this nature, and to give redress without delay if 
illegality is established. 

19. Where the posts rendered vacant 4 by th© 
resignations have been permanently filled, Government 
will not be able to reinstate the late incumbents. Other 
cases of resignation will be considered on their merits 
by local Governments who will pursue a liberal 
policy in regard to the reappointment of Government 
servants and village officials who apply for rein¬ 
statement. 

20. Government arc unable to condone breaches of 
the existing law relating to the salt administration* 
nor are they able, in the present financial conditions 
of the country/tto make substantial modifications in tbo 
Salt Acts. 
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For the sake however of giving relief to certain 
of the poorer classes, they are prepared to extend 
their administrative provisions, on lines already prevail- 
ng in certain places, in order to permit loca^ residents 
in villages, immediately adjoining areas where salt can 
Ik collected or made, to collect or make salt for 
domestic consumption or sale within such villages, but 
not f or sale to, or trading with, individuals living 


simply strangle ourselves. That Is not the prize 
set our hearts on. We crave to be humble servants Of, 
the country. It is this spirit of service which I want 
to permeate the atmosphere. I want you to join me 
and share this aspiration. But if it does not appeal to 
you, you had better give me up, for that is the coadL 
tion on which I tender my service. I have flo Othef 
secret but that of voluntary surrender. 


outside them. 

In the event of Congress failing to give full 
ci'iict to the obligations of this settlement, Government 
vl 1 hike such action as may, in consequence, 
become necessary for the protection of the public and 
individuals and the due observance of law and 
order. 

H. W. Emerson, 

Secretary to the Government of India . 

Delhi Speech 

(Contirmtxl irom fago 32) 


A Word to Revolutionaries 

[At this stage a 1 red * leaflet full of posers addm- 
nsed to Gandhiji was handed to him.] 

1 Where is pence ? * asks the nameless writer of 
this leaflet. ‘ The late Pandit Motilal thought of the 
Garb walls on his death-bed. What have you done fot 
them?’ that is another question that lias been pul to 
me. Well, 1 may tell you that when on the last day 
of his presence on earth he referred to the Garhwalia 
only J was by his side, no one else, not even Jawaharlal, 

1 consider that as his last will and testament to 
as those were the last words 1 neard from him. But 


s sene qua non I ask you to use against your own 
countrymen the same weapon of Satyagraha that you 
wised so effectively against Government. Tell your men 
that you will non -co-opera :«* with them, you will not 
cook for them, you will starve yourselves and them so long 
tis they do not wash dieir hands of these dirty com¬ 
munal squabbles. Assure me of your co-operation, and 
you will add tremendously lo my strength and to my 
power of pleading. 

We Hindus are described, to a certain extent right- 
Sy, as the majority community. Well, to them 1 would 
say the same thing as I used to do in 1^21, viz, that 
voluntary surrender on the part of either community 
preferably by the majority community—of all rights and 
privileges would immediately effect this unity, It would 
be a great thing, a brave thing, fui the Hindus to 
■achieve this act of self-dot Ld. Let them say lo the 
Musahruns: ‘Have as big a share of the spoils as you 
want: we will be content tn serve you.’ What aftei all 
are the tilings you an; quarrelling fur ? Not indeed for 
air and water. It r. for seals on legislatures and Joc.u 
bodies. What has the vast majoritv of you goi to do 
with them ? How many of you can go there, i And 
■what on you do there ? Outside the legislatures you did 
wonderful things; you defied the Ordinances, you defied 
lathi charges and 'firing 1 orders, bee i use you were 
conscious ot your strength. If you re'aiu the sain* 
consciousness, what would it matter to you il ycur 
Parliament had all Musalmnns in it and no H’ndu ? I 
am sick of these squabbles for sears, ibis scramble lor 
the shadow of power. How 1 wish 1 couid bring home 
to »U Congressmen that they should have nothing to 
do with these legislatures ? The very aci of voluntary 
surrender will clothe you with a power undreamt of 
before. 

And you my sisters, what would you do by going 
to the Parliament*? Dq you aspire after Collccfurships, 
Commissioner-ships or even the Viceroyally ? And what 
would you do if one of you were to be the Viceroy of 
India? 1 know you would not care to, for the Viceroy 
has got to order executions and hangings— a thing you 
would heartily detest. Supposing we, the 1 leaders 9 
were to run a race for getting the Viceroyalty we would 


1 know, much better than you, what he was thinking of. 
The writer suscribes himself 1 Young India but 
I may tell him lhat I am still the editor of Young 
India. Let him who would oust me from the editor- 
ship conic to me ant! I will tell him what Pandit Motilal 
was referring to. You must remember that there were no 
1 peace talks * at that time, the peace ambassadors had not 
even airived then, and the question of the freedom of Garik 
walls could not be in the lam Panditji’s mind- He was 
asking whether th; relations and dependents of tht 
Garliv/alis wue. being properly looked atter. 

The next question is about Bhagatsing and other* 
who are under sequence to death. How can there be peace, 
1 am asked, when a sentence of death is hanging ovei 
t*e heads uf these patriots. It is unfortunate that the 
young men distributing rlie^e pamphieLs should not under¬ 
stand such a simple thing. They ought to understand that 
wc have entered into no peace treaty. It is a provi 
siunal, temporary settlement, we have arrived at, 1 
beseech the young men not to bid good-bye to common 
sense, to cool courage, to patience, to reason. 1 havn 
claimed ic be a young man of 62. Put even if 
] we:e to be labelled as a dilapidated old fogey, 1 
have a right to appeal to your guod sense. 1 do not 
want you to take lor g/aulea all that uki men say to 
you, hut 1 wan. you to consider it and weigh it, and 
if you find Lliat we 4 old ’ men have bungled, that w* 
have been guifiy of weakness get us to abdicate, sld d 
assume the reins yourselves. Put that presupposes cool 
courage and solid conmunsense. 

But let me tel! you why Bhagatsing and the rest 
have not been released May be, if you had been 
negodating you might have secured better terms from 
the Viceroy, but we the Working Committee would 
secure no more than what we have. 1 may tell you that 
throughout the negotiations I was not acting on my own, 
I was backed by the whole Working Committee. 
We biought all the pressure w 7 e could to bear on ov 
negotiations and satisfied ourselves with what in 
justice we Could have under the provisional settlement. 
We could not as negotiators of the provisional truce 
forget our pledge of truth and non-violence, forget the 
bounds of justice. 
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But it is stilJ open to us to secure the release of 
all you have named—and that can be done if you 
i rill implement the settlement- Let ‘ Younx India 1 stand 
by ihe settlement. and fulfil aJ l its conditions, and if, 
God willing, Bliagatsing and others are alive when we 
have arrived at ihc proper stage, they would not only 
be saved from th£ gallows but released. 

But I will address to * Young India T a word of 
warning. These things are sooner asked for I ban 
obtained. You want to secure the freedom of those 
condemned of violence. There is nothing wrong about 
it. My creed of non-violence does not favour the 
punishment of thieves and dacoits and even murderers. 

I cannot in all conscience agree to any one being sent 
to the gallows, much less a brave man like Bhagalsing. 
pat 1 tell you, even you could not save them unless 
you fulfil the conditions of the Settlement. You cannot 
do so by violent means. If you pin your faith to 
violence, take it from me that you will not only not 
Secure Bhagatsing’s release but will have to sacrifice 
thousands of Bhagatsings. I was not prepared 
to do so, and hente i preieired the way of peace, of 
non-violence. The way that you have adopted has 
been on Uial i'or centuries and history lecords numerous 
instances of the truth that those who use the sword 
shall perish by the swoid, You will not slop at using the 
violent weapon against your rulers, you will use it 
against your oroiheis and sislei.s too, and others of 
your way of thinking will use it against you. 

I beseech you then, if you want the release of the 
prisoners, to change yuur methods, to accent the fo¬ 
ment, and then come and ask me about the Garhwalis 
and Bhagalsing. Come to me b mouths alter 

you have implemented the butt lenient and gained in 
strength and afck me the quest mu you arc asking today 
and 1 promise to satisfy you. 

All about Boycott 

Having suspended civil disobedience we now enter 
ft period ui disciplined obedience. \\V am now pledged 
to eschew alt passive and active violence, d'urot and 
indirect violence in picketing foreign cluih and liqu,,r 
shops, but wo am lualior pledged to ioI.ix urn- 
boycott of British goods minus BuLisli cloth. The 
Settlement is au aiU mpl at le-ostaPlishiug Irier.diy 
relations and it ihetciom means that we must lay down 
All weapons of punishment. BujcoU of British goods 
was cotKTivtd, essendaby, as a weapon ,J punishment 
And has, thereto:' 1 , to be suspended But wc lia\e to 
go ahead, even mom cue: gent ally With iht const uotiva 
programme, i. t., boycott ut fumign cloth and liquor, 
the programme which meaus the e.vMj’m end moral 
Salvation of cur poor starving millions. 

X must also explain tha; the relaxation of tiie boycott 
of British guods dues nut mean that we should prefer 
British good* U) indiun goods. Indian gauds you will 
prefer u. all foivign goods for all lime. Under the 
Setliemei.t you me pitdgcu not to direct the weapon 
of pumsumeiu against the Britisher and accoid a 
fftvoiiica ueatinoid io other foreigners. And even 
that condition JT.ui bind yon ro prefer British goods 
to other foreign goods; it binds you not to pursue 
fcbd policy of aggressive boycott that you did 
heretofore. 


The boycott of foreign cloth and liquor, as I have 
said before, should not be relaxed, cannot be relaxed. 
It is our permanent programme; but it should be purged 
of all its aggressive forms, e. g\, social boycott, and 
persecution ol the seller and the consumer. If you 
say boycott without these elements will lose all its 
edge, I will tell you that it argues want of faith in 
the efficacy of non-violence. Work achieved through 
aggressive picketing will be of doubtful worth, work 
achieved through loving pursuasive pressure will be 
lasting. 1 ask you therefore to plead with the foreign 
cloth seller and liquor seller to give up dealing in 
foreign clohi and liquor and take to some more 
honourable and cleaner calling. As to the constructive 
part of foreign cloth boycott I want you to understand 
that it is impossible to achieve it without Khadi. 
Millcloth is for those whom the Congress has not 
been able to roach; for Congressmen there can be no 
cloth other than Khadi. It is a pity that where a few 
months ago there were thousands ol iaklis working, 
they should now be conspicuous by their absence. The 
period that follows should be one entirely devoted to 
constructive efforts.- 

In conclusion, I would beseech you to realise the 
supreme importance of discipline. it is open 
to you lo press lot a diifeient policy and different 
programme at Karachi. But let it not be said that we 
arc a people incapable of maintaining discipline. 
.Indiscipline will mean di&asLei, and make one hk^ me 
who is pining to see Swaraj m nis lilebtne perish in 
sorrow anil giiei. 

It is my earnest prayer that (rod may give you the 
power to appreciate wdiat 1 luiv* said and lu attain 
Swaraj u> persuing the path of truth, jus dee and 
non-violence. 
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Tire Settlement and Its Meaning 

A Catechism 

[ Questions are asked everywhere about the 
meaning and implications of the Settlement, and it 
may be useful to present to the reader a catechism 
which is likely to satisfy many doubts and queries. 
The> answers are as nearly in Gandhiji's language aa 
possible. ' M. D. J 

Puma Swaraj 

Q. You say that complete independence is an 
indifferent rendering for Puma Swaraj. What' then is 
the real meaning of Punier Swaraj. 

A. Proper transkiLion I cannot give you. I do not 

language — I can, therefore, only give art l?wpiatiatic4. 
The root meaning of Swaraj is self-rule. * Swaraj 1 may, 
therefore, be rendered as disciplined rule from within 
and pinna means ‘complete,’ ‘Independence’ has nu 
Brno limitation. Independence may mean licence 
to do ’v, you like. Swaraj is positive. Independence 
is negative. Puma Swaraj does not exclude association 
with any nation, much less with England. Hut it can 
ouiy mean association /or m-uuri.l benefit and at will. 
Thus, there ace cr.unities which are said to be indepen¬ 
dent but which have no Puma Swaiaj, f. g., Nepal. 
The woid Swaraj is a sacred word, a Vedic word, 
meaning sell-rule aud seJt.restraint, and not freedom 
from all restraint which * independence 1 often means, 

Q* 1$ che Settlement consistent with the Lahore 
Tftasoiuiiou ? 

A. Ir is. mdsi decidely, There is nothing to prevent 
the Congiess a: Kaia-hi from reaffirming the. Lahore 
Wttrdution, and there is nothing to prevent Congressmen 
from taking up that position at the forthcoming Round 
Table Conference. In fact, I do not think I am 
betraying any confidence, when 1 say, that I took good 
care to ascertain that point and make ihe Congress 
position dear before approaching the question of 
Settlement, I should feel bound to press for Puma 
Swaraj at the Conference aud we should deny our 
very existence if we did not press for it. 

Q, What did you mean by 1 Swaraj without the 
Bcapire if necessary,’ as you used to say ? 

A. The Empire no longer remains, it having turned 
into a Commonwealth, and Swa:aj within the Common¬ 
wealth is perfectly possible. We may be an independent 


state and yet form part of a Commonwealth, as the 
U. S. A. 

Federation and Safeguards 

Q. Do you think the coming Federation *\vill be * 
like the U. S. A.? Have you received any guarantee 
as regards the composition of the Federation ? 

A. No guarantees. But it can in no case be less 
than Dominion Status. 

Q. Bib. how can you say that, having agreed to, 
the saGguanb ? 

A. I have agreed to no safeguards Hull a ir not in 
the interest of India. The word has a bad odour, I 
know; it is a dangerous w\>■<:]. Bu; .1 can quito 
.cf essentially in the interests of 

India. The JrtiUcipte of safeguards in ibe Fiidiaft 1 
interest has undoubtedly been accepted but no specific 
safeguard has been accepted. The safeguards of my 
conception are of a totally different character. You will, 
therefore, sec no mention even of transition in the 
clause. They car. never be burden?; imposed from 
without. They should be protective, that is in the 
real interest cf the coumry. I cannot endorse safeguards 
which compromise the interests of India. 

The Difference between 1929 & 1931 

Q. Bur you had the same thing presented to you 
cn Decern her l f _)29. Why should vve have gone, in for 
this teuihle suffering to get no further than ihe position 
of 1929 ? 

A. You are making a gicin mistake. It is not the 
same position. Lord irwir. could or would then promise 
noting, die simply reiterated the goal of Dominion 
Status, Today Dominion Siatuy is in words a certainty 
and it within our power to make it as comprehensive 
as possible so as io mean complete independence. 

In 1929 we had no knowledge of the attitude of the 
Indian members. Today we know. 

Q. There seems to be a gulf of difference between 
the position at Lahore affirming complete independence 
and the present parleys leading on to a settlement, 

A. Even when I moved the Lahore Resolution, I 
made it quite clear that independence need not mean 
complete dissociation from British connection. If we 
had been fightiug a violent war there might have been 
ruin for one or the other party. But ours has been a 
a non-violent war presupposing compromise. We have 
gll the while assumed it, desired it. My letter to Lord 
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Irwin was conceived in that spirit. The provisional 
compromise now makes an opening for us to go and 
ask for what we want. As a Satyagrahi it was my 
duty to seek for such an opening. 

The Safeguards 

Q. You have said that you can conceive of 
safeguards which mar be in the intercut of India. Are 
the present safeguards such ? 

A. They arc ik.L They are an intolerable burden. 
Englishmen may say they are in India’s interests. But 
they have yet to convince me. 

Q. Would you be prepared to admit any safeguards 
id the future ennsihution ? 

A. Yes, those that may be reasonable and wise. 
Tkke, for examp!'*, the question of minorities. 1 can 
understand that wo cannot achieve our purpose as a 
’great nation if we do not regard the right of minorities 
its a sacred trust. 1 should regard it as a icgiiimaU; 
safeguard. Then, as regards Finance, if we have a 
public debt, it may need u; be safeguarded. The 
naturo of such safeguard, 1 have not yet thought the 
thing out for myself. As regards the army and the 
services, I admit that we should guarantee the pay 
and fulfilment of any other condition that may 

have undertaken, in connection with Hi wish ofticeis 
and soldiers. But we mu.il determine whose services 
*t<> necessary for the welfare of India and under 
what conditions as to pay etc.. 

Debt Repudiation 

(J. Will \ou icpudiate India’s debts? 

A, I will not repudiam one single farthing that can 
*be legitimately debimd to us. But, unfbrtnumely/ tlwre 
has been a gi'vri deal of confusio n lboul thI^ talk of 
repudiation* The Congress ha- never sought to repu¬ 
diate a single mpe' 1 of the national obligation. But 
*hat tire ('ot^pess lus a«-k«al ri.\, and will insist upon, 
is proof of the justness of the obligation that might 
be sought to be imposed un the incoming Government, 
even as a buyer would like /■:» know what obligation 
he has to undertake when eu’ering on a new purchase. 
The Congress has jUggcstud ihnt in case, there can be 
r>o agreed adjustinenl:., an independent tribunal should 
hr appointed. 

Question of Tribunal 

O. Do you think the I.* ague ».f Nations a proper 
tribunal 7 

A. So far -s 1 -an s lL y oiThand, the League of 
Notions may b,- a proper Tiibunak but, I do not know 
^whether England would agree ro cet die question 
erxfunvnud by ;he League, and I can well undcisand 
that hesitation. Bes'des, the l eagm r/; M itions 
rrury not under sake such a responsibility. There 
should be m> di'hculty m see ini ug an acceptable 
tribunal. 

Q. Will you press tins question at the Round 
Table Coideruio.ft ? 

A. It will 1 h neri v.aiy to do so .when the question 
oi ^Lamination and acceptance of national obligations 
comes up. We would ex pi css otir views as to the 
items that should be borne by us. But if England 
bolds another view then the question of arbitration 
would arise and would be necessary. What, therefore, 
we want is a proper audit. 


Q. Does this provisional settlement represent th* 
practical application of the Sermon on the Mount as 
suggested by the Hindustan Times this morning I 

A. I do not think I can judge. It is for the critics 
to judge which principles have been applied by either 
party to The settlement. 

Complete Equality 

Q. What is your idea of 4 Puma Swaraj V Woofcl 
it be possible within the British Empire ? 

A. It would be possible bat on terms of absolute 
equality. Complete independence may mean ^eparatio* 
and popular imagination doos understand it in that 
light. But, if we remain part of the Common wealth, 
on terms of absolute equality, instead of Downii^y 
Street being 1 he cen-re of the Empire, Delhi should be 
the centre. India has a population oF 300 millions 
and that is a factor that caunot be ignored. Friends 
suggest that England will never be able to reconcile 
itself to that position. But I do not despair. 

The British are a practical people and as they 
iove liberty for l hern selves, it ,is oniy a step further 
to desire the same liberty for others. 

1 know ij the time comes to conceit*? equality 
to India, they will say that lh'*i was wh<zt th*y 
It ad all along meant. The British people have « 
faculty of sc!f.delusion as tiq other people haxx* 
Yes, la my mind equality means the ri%ht to 
secede. 

f). Would you like to have Puma Swaraj under 
the British flag ? 

<j\. There may be q common^ flag or each party 
may Lave its cwn. 
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More about the Settlement 

l On the 17th instant Gandhiji addressed a 
main u)6th mass meeting of the citizens of Bombay, 
which was arranged after much careful organisation 
and which satisfied most uf the conditions suggested 
by Gandhiji for a successful mass meeting ( which 
bave boon given in a note elsewhere in (he weekly 
letter ), Tlie result seemed to be most satisfactory 
for some time, until when the loud sinkers tailed 
there was a general stampede in one of the sections 
of the circle and Gandhiji had to close '.vied 
promised to be a big speech rather abruptly. But 
the important part of it must be made available to 
the reader, and is therefore given here in a condensed 
rendering. M. D. ] 

An age lias passed since I appeared before you on 
my release and the impossible size of the meeting 
prevented me from delivering my message to you. A 
oew age. has begun and I appear before you ibis 
evening to deliver again my message which however 
h far different ftom the one on the previous occasion. 
That day’s message was simple, today’s is comparatively 
complex. For full twelve months we have developed 
St war mutuality, we thought of war, we talked of 
tout and nothing but war. Now we have to smg 
a completely different tune. Wo are in the 
midst of truce. With some of us, I know the. very 
mention of the word ‘ truce ’ scuds a shiver through 
their body. That is because we had thought of ncthing 
bul war ami had believed that there could be no com¬ 
promise. Bur that was not a position beroniiftg A true 
Satyagnthi. The Balya; .raid whilst ho L ever ready 
far fight must be equally cage: ft.-a peace. He rmr.t 
welcome Liny honourable oppoihiui. v Ite* peace. 
The Working Comm idee of the Congress saw ssoli 
an opportunity and availed itself of it. Tuo uss-teial 
condition of a compturnBe is that them sfi »ukl 
be nothing humiliating. nothing p;:re\ ky horn: it. 
You may t>e bare that whilst ) vc.n ; bufiig Filed 

with telegrams tj make pence at any piicc, 1 v*as 

absolutely unmoved by thorn, I am aimed to sn- h 
things awd 1 was absolutely firm i lei : l -mist nuc 
allow any of those telegrams to make xn- flinch 

from whatever decision mv tener voice gave me. 

Whilst fiowev.-.r a Saryagra 1 i never yn Ms tv peter. 

Oi hesitancy, neither does he tliiuk of hiurfih'.teng 
thfc other party, of reducing it to an abject 
survcL.der. Ho may not swerve from the path of 
jtt&iict! and may net dictate impossible terms. 
He may not pitch 1:B demands too b eh, neither 
May ho pitch them l'no low. TIk- pi e-.cnt scte.Ie- 
uwunt, I submit, satisfies all these condi'ions. Oik; 

«f the terms of the* settlement seems to have 
caasal some disappointment in certain quarto's and 
some have, niched iu to condemn die settlement on 
that account. They complain that we ought Dot to 
bave entered into the seillemen 1 until we had secured 
Site release of tfll political, prisoners. I may tcli you 
ttuat wo could not id justice make this demand. Not that 
tbere was any lack of will on our part, but ibe power 
U> make the demand inesistible was lacking. That 
pofefer wilt come us soon as we fulfil in letter and 
to Spirit all the terms of the settlement that apply 
to VA. 
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I may inform you that local Governments have . 
been remiss in fulfilling their part of the contract. 
Some prisoners who ought to have been released are 
still in jail, some prosecutions — like the Chirner firing 
case — that ought to have been withdrawn are still 
going on. It is a matter for sorrow. If (he 
reinissuess or failure is deliberate if would be culpable, 
But it would add \q our power and make our casu 
for Swaraj more incsistibJc It an ever, One would 
like iu think however that such renussncss would 
be deliberate iu view of ihc stupendous machiuery of 
Government, There is likely to be unintentional delay 
and inadvertence. But if (here is deliberate breach of 
faith, we have our sovereign remedy. If you look at 
the settlement the last clause empowers Government 
to set its. machinery of law ?ud older in motion in 
the event of failure un the part of the Congress to 
fulfil its part uf the Mdilemem. Need 1 tell you 
that the cLuinO necessarily inc udes its converse ? 
Bren as u would be open to Government lo set its 
mAcnmery iu motion, it is open to us also to resort 
to our iuialub'a weapon as soon as we find 

that there is a ut fibuiam breach. 

But the present delays need not agitate or irritate 
you. For Cure is nu occasion for it. A Saly.agrahi 
has infinite patience, abundant faiih in others, ample 
Go.c:. 

And dow a word of warning. The settlement is 
obviously pro\ isional, But F necessitates a 

change iu oar method of walk. Whilst civil 
disobedience and jail going, or direct action was 
the method to be tollowoi before the settlement* 
toe way of argument and negotiation takes its 
place. But ret no one foiget that the settlement is 
provisional and the negotiated* may bionic down 
at any stage. Lot us thuicfure keep our powder 
ev\;v diy and our armour ever bright, Failure 
sk-oukl net find as napping, Hut ieady to mobilise at 
the fiiG command. In the meanwhile let us carry on 
•fie. pioo. -s oi aIf-pmtendon wnh greater vigour 
and grt ate.r fu’ifi, sc# mat wo ij’.ay glow in strength 
day by day. 

Ac 1 no v a word of explanation. The .setijcmont: 
dc.‘a in :io coy commit us m a posit'cm less than the 
Laiiovc Kot" fiction. It iof cum sc open to us to 
Tcv'se die portion taken at Lnloie but nothing in the 
^‘tlb'i.wnt would oblige us to Jo so. And you. may 
be sure ibar v\c :me going to# ;v,.k for nothing less 
than iudcpejjiteuca*. \v r 1 j«' llit-r vve wfil gut it is another 
aiaUter. H ikR’ua up,u what power we can exert 
on tlr; delegates bul-Digiug to ihc other parties m India, 
on what con vied on we carry wuh them. But the fact 
is ;h(:je ‘cut wu may go the whole hog ano there is 
no.Tiiug in the sehlcmeu' to prevent us. IT ere is the 
matter of the much talked ui sale guards Now mj 
position is this that it is open co us to asic for a 
rcviDion in tmo m the sateguards as suggosird by 
Mr. Macdonald- How far wo shall be abte to 
achieve what we want will depend eu the. extent te 
which vre fulfil the consUurti\u progtauimc which 
has its own ^ tiufes girders—conmmnai heart-unity, 
complete boycott of foreign cloth and prohibition oi 
drink and drugs. Let us sham every nerve z 0 
fulfil our programme and thus make our demand 
irresistible. 
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The Congress 

( By M. K. Gandhi ) 

The Congress will be upon us in a few days from 
toow. The broken up organisations will hardly have 
been put together by that time. The delegates, half of 
Inborn will be ex-prisoners, will hardly have had 
time to collect themselves. And yet, it will 
meet with a greater prestige than ever before, and 
with a consciousness of its new strength born of 
a knowledge of sufferings undergone by tens of 
thousands of men, women and children, and perhaps 
unparalleled in history in the sense that the sufferers 
Buffered without retaliation. 

But it would be wrong to brood over the sufferings, 
to exaggerate them, or to bs puffed up with pride. 
True suffering does not know itself aud never calculates. 
It brings its own joy which surpasses all other joys. We 
•hall, therefore, be guilty of suicide if we live upon the 
capital amassed during the past twelve months. Whilst 
we must try always to avoid occasions for needless 
suffering, wc must over be ready J :or them. Somehow 
or other, those who will walk along the right path 
cannot avoid suffering notwithstanding the attempt to 
avoid it. It is the privilege of the patriot, the reformer 
and, still greater, of the Satyagrahi. 
t^Th* settlement, provisional though it is, has come 
through God’s grace. During the negotiations theie were 
times when breakdown seemed a certainty. Beyond 
doubt, the suffering would have been ten times multi, 
plied if a breakdown had taken place. And yet, I 
would have been obliged to ask the nation to go 
through it, had au honourable peace proved impossible. 
But 1 am not sure that ii will be possible to reach 
the goal without further, wider and deeper suffering. 
The measure of our purification seems hardly equal 
to the prize to bo won. We have no* yet consciously, 
and on a national scale, got rid of the curse ot un~ 
touchability, we have not shed distrust of one another. 
Great though the awakening has been among 
the rich, they have not yet made common 
cause with the poor; their life bears no 
resemblance to that ol the poor. Though much 

progress has he* n made in the case of drink and 
drugs, much more yet remains to be done; vhe progress 
made is still uncertain. The drunkard has yielded to 
pressure of public opinion. Ho has not yet definitely 
given up the habil. He knows the evil but has not 
been taught to shun il as poison. The word 
* taught bus been used advisedly. The workers have 
confined their attention to Uie drink and drug shops, 
they have not made a serious attempt to touch the 
heart of the addict. We have Dot shed the desire for 
foreign cloth and fineries, nor have the cloth merchants 
fully realised lt\s magnitude of the wrong they have 
done to the nation by their trade. Many of them 
•till parade the doctrine of individual freedom. These 
g&d several other evils that can be easily recalled show 
how much still remains to be done in the matter of 
Wlf.purification. And so, it is little wonder if we do 
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not find the atmosphere of Purna Swaraj pervading us* 
How far, therefore, the method of consultation and con¬ 
ference will succeed, it is difficult to forecast. This much 
is certain that argument is not what will carry conviction. 
The British conviction will be in exact proportion to 
the strength we have developed. And since the nation 
has decided that we will acquire strength only through 
self-purification, if we have not attained the wisdom 
during these good months of grace to rid ourselves 
of the evils I have enumerated, then we must go 
through a fiercer fire of suffering than ever before. 
Let us, therefore, approach the Congress with a humbled 
spirit and with a will bent on removing every form of 
weakness from our amidst. We must rot give undue 
weight to conferences and the like. The past twelve 
months have made it clear for us that Swaraj will 
come when it does, from within, by internal effort, 
not as a free gift from above or by simple 
argument. 

Notes 

Their Part of the Obligation 

Reports continue to pour in upon me from Tamil 
Nad, Andhra, Bihar, the Punjab, Bengal and other places 
to the effect that the local authorities are not carrying 
out the terms of the settlement or are illiberal in 
giving effect to it. Even prisoners convicted under 
See. 124A. of the T. P. C. have not yet been 
discharged. The fact is, that civil resisters were 
convicted under many sections, even those dealing with 
violence, although they had never done or meant any 
violence. The Sholapur prisoners, numbering about 
150, are also not yet discharged. The majority, if not 
all of them, are no more guilty of violence than I am* 
They were to be discharged, I cannot under stand why 
they are being still detained. In Contai, things are 
reported to be still worse. There the punitive tax id 
said still to be realised. A procession too is reported 
to have been broken up. I have drawn attention to 
these cases in proper quarieis and 1 hepe that the 
settlement whl be a iven effect to ay the local authorities. 
Some delay on the part of the local Governments 
in giving* effect to the settlement was inevitable. But 
there must be a limit to it. Aud the continuing 
exaction of Die tax, if the report ba true, is an 
unpardonable and manifest breach of the settle¬ 

ment. So much for the cases covered by the 
settlement. 

There are also the Bengal detenues and other political 
prisoners. It was not possible to pres® for their discharge 
as condition of the settlement. Bui [ can assure the 
public that they were not forgotten. Aud I am not without 
hope that they will be discharged in due course^ X 
can only urge patience and in spite of reported laxity on 
the part of the local authorities a due discharge by 
us of our part ot the obligation. That will enable us 
more effectively to secure the discharge of those not 
covered in name by the settlement. In any case, let ' 
the public understand that for the Congress it is otoly 
a question gf months when either the power must pass 
into the hands of the nation or it must, God foibkl* 
reembark, if no other course i8 left open, upon the well 
trodden course of suffering. Those, therefore, who have 
faith In the national awakening will not be over-haBtjf 
or anxious about many things that need to be aot 
right, 
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Foreign Cloth Dealers 

Foreign cloth dealers seem to think that the 
settlement gives them the licence to carry on their 
business just as they please. Tt is true that picketing 
is to be robbed of every element of compulsion and 
'that those, who feel they have sealed their stock 
through coercion, are free without the slightest 
^molestation, to unseal their packages. But they must 
realise that neither will picketing stop altogether nor 
will public opinion against foreign cloth wane. 
-Complete banishment of foreign cloth is a vital 
^necessity for the nation for all time, so far as wo can 
foresee the future. If these merchants have any faith in 
the country they must know that Swaraj is not far off. 
'But, whether it is far or near, the agitation against the 
foreign cloth as against intoxicating drink and drugs 
will continue. And when Swaraj is attained, among 
the first measures of such government must be 
prohibition of foreign cloth and drinks and drugs. One 
impoverishes the nation, the other destroys the very 
■soul. 

Some Picketing Rule^ 

In picketing foreign cloth or intoxicating drinks 
And drugs let it be remembered, that the aim is to 
convert the addict oi the buyer. Our object is moral 
and economic reform. The political consequence is but 
a bye-product. If Lancashire ceased to send us its doth 
and the Government ceased to use Ihe ahhari revenue 
for any purpose save that of weaning the drunkard or 
Opium eater from his vice, we should still be en¬ 
gaged in picketing work and allied propangada. The 
following rules there!ore must be read in that light : 

1. In picketing shops your attention must be rivetted 
xmi the buyer. 

2. You should nevci be rude to the buyer or the 
seller. 

3. You may not attract crowds or form cordons. 

4. Yours must be a silent effort. 

5. You must seek to vin over the buyer or the 
seller by your gentleness, not by the awe of numbers. 

6. You may not obstruct Era Hie. 

7. You may not cry >uu luxi or use other 
£xpressicns of shame. 

8. You should know every buyer and his address 
and occupation and penetrate his or her home and 
(heart, This presupposes continuity of same picketers. 

9. You should try to understand the difficulties of 
■buyers and sellers, and where you cannot seruove tnem 
-you should report them to your superiors. 

10. If you are picketing foreign cloth, you should 
have some Kbadi or a' Jeast sample book with prices 
and should know the nearest Khadi shop to which you 
tfoald uke the buyer. If the buyer does not wish to 
buy Khadi and insists on mill doth, you should direct 
$he buy^r to an indigenous mill cloth seller. 

11. You should have relevant literature upon your 
person for distribution among the buyers. 

12.. You should join or organise processions, 
lectures with or without magic lantern, bhajan parties 

13. You should keep au accurate, diary of your 
nifty’s work. 

14. If you find your effort falling do not be dis¬ 
heartened but rely upon the universal law of cause and 


effect and be assured that no good thought, word or 
deed goes fruitless. To think well, to speak well is 
ours, reward is in the hands of God. 

Note : If you think of any other rule please forward 
it to me. 


M. K. G. 

God and Our B6nd 

[In response to a pressing invitation Gandhijl 
addressed a crowded gathering of the Sikhs of Delhi 
in the Sisganj Gurudwara on the sixth instant. Tbe 
speech though mainly devoted to the Sikh question 
presented in a nut-shell Gandliiji’s view on the question 
of the rights of minorities in general and as such will 
repay careful perusal by all those who are interested m 
a solution of this vexed question. The following is a 
condensed translation of it. ] 

1 have followed with painful interest the details 
of police firing into the sacred precincts of this 
Gurudwara that have been narrated by the previous 
speaker, and I assure you that my grief and resentment 
at the outrage are not less than yours. But as I told, 
my Sikh brethren at the time of Nankana Sahib tragedy 
when I visited Nanlama Sahib in company with 
Mr. Abu! Kai.un A?.ad in 1921, we are today fighting 
not for one Gurudwara but for the bigger Gurudwara, 
which is the common sacred possession of all of US, 
vi\ r ., Pmna Swaraj — ‘Luma’ complete because it 
is as much for the prince as for flic peasant, as much 
for the rich land nwn^r as for the landless tiller ol 
the. soil, as much for the Hindus for the Musalman, 
is much for the Parsis and Christians as for the Jaiss, 
Jews and Sikhs, irrespective of any distinction of 
or creed or status in life. The very connotation cl* tW 
word and the means of its attainment to which we are 
pledged—truth atid non-violence precludes all possibility 
of that Swaraj being more fev some one dian for the 
other, being partial to t’omn one and prejudicial to tbe 
other. Truth and non-violence leave no room for fraud 
or falsehood. The Congress has attracted 'die attention 
of the world for the simple reason that it is pledged 
to win freedom by means unemployed by na lons 
heretofore, The world has so far been familiar with only 
one method of achieving ireedoni and that by the use 
of physical ^orce. But luckily lor iiself and, the world, 
India has launched on ,ihe method of non-violence and 
truth for the attainment of its independence. It is a 
uni pjc thing ia history and the world which began by' 
regarding it with sccplLLm is today watching India's 
great non-violent experiment with bated breath. In 
physical war*are even chicanery and fraud have a 
place buL aon-vipleiv e precludes the use of all 

other weapon -5 except that of truth and justice. Swaraj 
under this method, ‘lieu-fore, can never be achieved by 
usurping the rights of any community big or small 
but by ensuring even-handed justice and fair treat¬ 
ment. to all—even the poorest and the weakest in the 
land. That being so how can the Congress want to 
keep even a child out of its own ? 

The beauty of non-violence is that it carries within 
U its own security. 

I venture to Suggest that the non-violence creed of 
the Congress is the surest guarantee of good faith 
and our Sikh friends have no reason to fear that it 
would betray them. For the moment it did so, the 
Congress would not only thereby seal its own deom 
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fat that Of riie country too. Moreover the Sikhs are 
a brave people. They will know how to safeguard 
their rights by the exercise of arms if it should ever 
come to that. 

Sttrdar Madhusudan Singh in his speech has asked 
assurance *that the Congress would do nothing 
- rolght alienate the sympathies of the Sikhs from 
;« Well, the Congress in its Lahore Session 

jj^saed a resolution that it would not endorse any 
j.^cttlerneut with regard to the minority question that 
to satisfy any ot the minorities concerned. What 
assurance can the Cougress give you to set you 
bt Case 1 really fail to understand. 

Then there is a the controversy about the inclusion 
<|f the Sikh colour in the national Hag. No blame can 
jpp&Sfbly attach to the Congress in this respect. The 
present design was suggested by mo. The Congress 
fails not oven formally adopted it. J had offered to the 
■ - Sikh friends to place before the A. I. C. C. their 
viewpoint if they could apprise me of it. But as it 
turned out, the A. I. C. C. could not meet after that 
and no one knows as to when it would be able to 
meet at all. Even the Working Committee is out today 
on sufferance. To raise this controversy at this time, a 
lime when the Congress is fighting for its very existence, 
•would be, to say the least, an unseemly act. You may 
not obstruct ii you cannot help. 

The Sikhs have given their loyal aud unstiuted 
Cooperation to the Congress in many parts in 
like Bombay, Delhi etc. But these brave 
.pi^pplc have never bothered themselves about 
the flag question. ’Hie flag coutiowrsy is beim* 
conducted mostly by those who have held aloof from 
the present movement. A brave man always gives 
credit to the other party foi its hona fide s. Why 
won't you have faith? If the Congicr.r» should play 
false afterwards you can well settle scores with it, lor 
you hold lb i sword. 1 would ask you therefore to cast 
out ftUtiplc'iCand distrust From your mind and lo plunge 
Jsto this sacred yajna of f iced urn wholeheartedly. You 
Will find that when you are ready to make the extreme 
sacrifice you will disdain lo ask Fur guarantees. It 
will be for others lo look up vu you ns the ctampions 
Of their rights as it will Iv. for you to fulfil their 
expectations. 1 hold Granth S.ihib iu high reverence. 
Several parts of h have pussed into our daily speech. 
So far as rny reading of it g jcj it inrideates faith, 
vnlonr and an invincible belirf in die ultimate triumph 
of right and justice. I would like you t) derive your 
inspiration and guidance from it. 

I ask you to accept my word and the resolution 
. el the Congress tint it will not bcTay a single 
4edivida.il much less a community, ][ it over thinks 
wt doing so, it will only hasten its own doom. No 
nation, detcuininui to immolate i*s»!f at the altar of 
freedom, can be gtiihy of breach or faith, My life has 
been an open book. .1 have no secrets and I encourage 
»0 secrets. 1 pray you, therefore, to unbosom yourselves 
«f all your doubts and apprehensions and I shall try to 
elect you ns best I con. What more shall I say ? 

1 What more can I say than this that let God be witness 
ef the bond that binds me and the Congress 
with you ? 


I have pleasure in renewing the acquaintance «tf 
the readers of Young India after well nigh i year, 
during which the march of events has been too rr.r.pW 
for a single chronicler to lake in, too solemn tr> be 
depicted by a writer of anything less than epic p.jwer 
And when even the chroniclers and the writers had 
marched to jail in the wake of men and women of 
action, there were none left, excepting foreign preus 
correspondents, none of whom had the singular pownr 
and ihe wonderful sympathy of Mr. Bradford who, 
unluckily, did not stay in India for more than a few 
weeks. The upheaval was greater than the effects of 
a sudden earthquake and fresh island* ar>d mount 
nintops are seen shouting up where once th-*re was no 
tiace of land. Thermopylae were there in geographical 
Greece before the hills that bear that namt became 
famous in lii&tuiy. But in a snuggle in which the yet 
untried weapon of non-violence was ru'ed on such a 
vast scale, sudden Thermopylae sprang up in a succes 
sion of which the quickness bewildered and conlusod 
the enemy. Young India of a jimbed size and scope 
defied the strangling process uulil the valiant editor 
was arrested and lucked up in a prisoncell on the eve 
of the truce. lie tad scarcely remained (here for * 
week when the truce was signed, and though we 
not yet in the poping times oi peace, the days ot 
Thermopylaes stem to be gone, for tho time being, 
aud the delectable and, comparatively, easy task of 
tackling the problems and events of the interlude falls 
to my lot. 

Implementing the Settlement 

The truce has been signed, and Gandhiji, never hj 
be beaten in Ihe race for fulfilling the respective pans 
of Ihe agreement, has not allowed an hour to ptu >: by 
without having done something to implement ihe 
settlement regardless of the remissness and rcluctaoco 
of the other party, Whilst telegrams from all parts of 
the country are pouring in complaining against the 
reluctance of local Governments to play the gam*.-, ho 
has spent the best part of his rime amongst the her ok; 
peasantry of Gujarat, not in congratulating them, not 
even in sympathising with them in their agonies which 
do not seem to end — within a day ct bis visit to 
Borsad a violent fire accompanied by a storm burnt down 
numerous huls of the civil resistors who had deserted 
their village homos and burnt four human beings wd 
more animals to charcoal — but in asking thorn to 
implement ihe settlement. Poor unsophisticated folk, 
whoso sacrifice has been ever so much greater than 
that of any other section of our people, do not trouble 
to question ot cross question Gandhiji about r tk& 
agreement. They note the fact of the truce, arc happy 
to welcome back their Mahatmaji and their Sardar 
amongst them, and await instructions as to what 
to do next. The last four days in the villages of Khedfe 
and Bardoli have been days of privilege and purification. 
One cannot but be moved to see these simple folk 
bivouacing in simple huts with their animals and children* 
now ready to get back to their homes, ail their belonging 
assembled in their bullock carts, with children fitting At 
the top plying their wheels—as ready to get back to* 
as they were ready to come out of, their homecr aft flttSBt 
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bdtoved leaders' calL Oh for a particl# of the simple 
Swing faith of these peasants ! 

^ut I must indicate in brief how Gaudhiji im 
pjements the agreement. At a village where thousands 
are sitling in solemn silence at 9 P. M. to listen to 
him and the Sardar, a statement is read out by a 
w>rker, wherein he m> utions the fact that the village 
had incurred a less of something like Rs. 3,00 000 in 
order to avoid payment of revenue umouruiug Ui 
Tbs, 69*000. Ganclh’ji comes down upon the worker, 
of course in his gentle way and thus chides hie, 
* This last paiagraph seems tn wash out all the heroic 
<-'"ufferin£ lhat you have gone through. The proportion 
of losses to the i a venue that you have worked out is 
unfair to you and to your suffering. Revenue amount¬ 
ing to Rtf. 09,000 v/as in question heic, but supposing 
rt was a single rupee, even then J would have called 
**ptE you to go through the same suffering and the 
same losses. The amount jf the revenue was not 
the issue. The issue was the refusal to pay and to 
jjftkt the .consequences. You say, you have suffered so 
Tfiotfb that now you will have to borrow if you are to 
pay the revenue dues. II you cannot pay, as I know 
•many ol you cannot, there is provision for suspension. 
But do not give the impression that you are unwilling 
to pay. Ask for suspension wherever necessary and 
•VioinGe to pay up as soon as you are on your legs, 
and W your word be your bond/ Adverting tu ihe 
losses he said at another meeting. ‘ This Taluka has 
suffered to the tune of 13 lakhs. How, you will 
ask, can then? be Liuce when there is no compensation 
alansi* in the terras of agreement. Well r either the 
Saidai nor 1 ever promised that we would get you 
pension for the losses you may have to suffer. 
If there was any such ftuimse, we should be ashamed 
a breach of it.’ At a third place he raid, 1 Wfcal 
these losses ? Did we rot count ihe cost vvhec 
yvr launch#* d cn the campaign r They were part ot 
the sacrifice that we know would kive to be made. 
Tor them no compensation cuuul be asked, nor should 
be .asked for. It would take away from tho merit of 
the 3 .xcr.fico. There was one thing however which 
Wte uo ;>aU of the saoiifu e, Wc., to part with your 
,a»oestr;d lands. For that, you may lake my word 
4 fid the SardaiV, word that we will not rest h\ peace 
v, we have secured our !mds. 1 will not tell you 
tt is going to be clone, but you may take it that 
:w* will lay down our lives ior restoration ot the lands 
Jo Iheir rightful owner*.’ 

The Proper Spirit 

One would have thought that G.indhiji’s vide to 
or to the little cottage in K.uadi, where he was 
jvmted, would bp full of drama and co 1 jU:, But he 
would iiliow no such clung to happen. It was open to 
kinr to go to The seashore, pick the salt himself, and 
gn thousands of the poor villagers co do sc. But he 
^wuiid be tempted into doing no such thing. In the 
fcottage itself he was surrounded by some* of the local 
»Qjrkr>rR who were naturally anxious io make the best 
’•tee hard earned concession. 'Supposing we went 
♦here and dug big tanks for storage of brine ? ’ One of 
them a$kcd. * No, you will do no such thing. Whilst 
*** ’will insist on no natural salt being destroyed or 
*&**e<! up With wet cartb, we may do nothing which 
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infringes the spirit of the agreement' At the ipeetiflfc 
which was attended by thousands of Khadi clad men 
and women he said, 1 The spectacular part of tho 
programme is over. You marched in .your thousands 
to collect and manufacture salt, for, then yon wanted 
to defy the provisions of an unnatural law. Now yoo 
will have no such demonstration. Every villager will 
collect enough salt for his purposes and sell as much 
to his neighbours iis he can carry in a head-load. 
But y-ju may not load your bullock carts wkb sacks 
ot salt and go out to towns like Navsari and open a 
shop there. Trade and market ting are out of the 
queshon. We look forwarJ to the day when we shaB 
make and market our salt, but as I knew that the day 
was coming soon and for certain, 1 satisfied myself 
with this small concession as a term of truce.* 

A Deplorable Tragedy 
* 

Ahmedabad v/.-nt wild with joy during the ewe 
days Gaudhiji spent there on return from Delhi, 
Their jubilation might haw been tempered by the 
thought that Gandhiji would not go to the Ashram, 
though he had consented *o break journey at, 
Ahmedabad, But their mad joy knew no bounds and 
made an orderly meeting or function impossible. 
If it had not been for the wonderfully 
successful reception that the Labour Union, which is 
the pride of Ahmedabad, gave him, the visit ta 
Ahmedabud would have been one full of unmixed 
grief. Accidents do happen where vast masses of people 
assemble but the deaths, due to the victims being 
trampled upon, that occurred at the women's meetipft 
ought not to haw occurred with a little more careful 
organisation. 'That such a thing should have happened 
at a women’s meeting organised exclusively by women 
makes the tragedy all the more deplorable. Bnt 
pci haps the t wo deaths were sacrifices at the altar of 
die stupendous mass awakening among women that 
has swept ever the land. In order to avoid thes* 
mishaps Gandhi j: has suggested a few rules for the 
orderly OTganisalton of meetings which I translate from 
tic Set 'oji 'tin. 

1. The meetirg should be always held in the upea 
when diowauds arc expee'ed to attend. It should be 
circulv in shape, the centre containing the dais to be 
reached by ways protected by strong wooden fences, 
running radius like to the centre. 

3. The dais should be made up of planks, and strong 
enough to support several people. 

3. The ways tp the d?.us should be clear of spectators 
and guarded at each etui bv volunteers. 

4. The fence should be so constructed as to learn 
no room for iugress through the fencing. 

3. The leaders when they enter should not be 
surrounded by cordons of volunteers. 

6. The volunteers should stick to their posts fifjB 
as a rock. 

7. The way should be absolutely clear before leaders 
are taken to the dais. 

8. Volunteers should be posted at fixed places in 
the meeting. They should not 3tand, but their presence 
should be indicated by flags held in their hands. 
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9. Volunteers ought to know flag signalling. 

10. If the meeting is held in an enclosed space, it 

Bhould have a sufficient .number of exits, and the 
attendance should be strictly limited by the capacity of 
the space. v* 

11. Leaflets instructions should be distiibuted 
at every meeting 

12. The organiser should read aloud to the meeting 
these instructions before the proceedings begin. 


something must be done to propitiate the strong public 
feeling in the matter and, innocently, as it would appear^ 
they decided to present a purse and an address to* 
Gandhiji when he came to Navasari. His permission 
had not been previously taken and lo and behold, on 
reaching Na vasari he is confronted with having to 
address a public meeting, where the business is the* 
presentation of this address and purse ! As soon aa 
the preliminaries had been gone through, he addressed 
a few words to them in stem, scorching accents: 


13. Water and other emergency accessories ought 
to be available whenever needed. 

14. If there is a large attendance and people arrive 
long before the hour of the meeting, there should be 
arrangement for Rama-d hu n (repetition en masse by 
the meeting of Gods’ name) and for preliminary 

lectures. 

15. Proper care should be taken to prevent people 
from rushing to the dais. They should not be allowed 
to push in to get a nearer scat, bat should be asked 
to stay where they arc. 

The rules are by way ot illustration and may be 
Oapplemented where necessary. In remarkable contrast 
to the arrangements in Alnuedabad, those in Surat 
Wejre a marvel of organisation, for most of these rules 
, bud been scrupulously observed there. There were 
Several meetings there — of vanan, of women, and the 
general meeting attended by over iifty thousand people 
7 -but all were in perfect order. Theie was a proces- 
jlpn too, but instructions had been issued betimes 
the spectators to keep on either side of the 
. JTOftd, and they were strictly carried out. That Surat, 
.Which was tlie scene of most deplorable commuuai 
riots two years ago, should have made such rapid 
gtrides in the mailer of organisation of meetings and 
crowd* speaks volumes for the energy and earnestness 
of the workers who are bent on wiping out the 
shame of bitter memories. It also shows what a year's 
Strenuous programme of suffering and sacrifice, where 
It has been diligently and intelligently pursued, cun 
Ochic ve. 

. Before 1 conclude ibis noie I ieei like adding one 
to the suggestions made by Gauuluji. I think we have 
arrived at a stage when we might coniine our meeriugs 
■trictly to Khadi wearers. The weaiing of khadi, 

. gomehow acts as a restraint in useh and mucii of the 
hooligan element of our meetings might be, successfully 
avoided by having such a restriction. The Surat 
meeting of women was exemplary iron: this point of 
view* Tfce attendance was select, but it was one 
uniform sheet of orange Khadi. which the ideshasevikas 
th Bombay have made popular. 

' ";'^L, 

A Stern Reproof 

;V' The picketing rules insisting on strict observance 
non-violence may have created a certain amount of 
L WUig complacence among the foreign cloth dealers that 
*' they may now cany on rheir trade unchecked. No 
fegi. Gandhiji is bunging to bear all his moral 
t Influence uu them and their yielding to" it would seem 
to be a meie question of time. The way in which 
the doth dealers in Navasari earned a costly lesson 
may be briefly described. They are still carrying on 
their trade, they would not seal their shops, but 


“This function appears to me to be to a great 
extent out of place and uncalled for. The* 
association of merchants, dealers as they ^re m - 
foreign cloth, ought not to have thought of presenting" 
the address to me or the Sardar. The presentation, if 
it must be made, ought to be accompanied by a pledge- 
that they would never in future have anything 
do with foreign cloth and also the intimation that they 
have either burnt their present stock or sealed it. How 
can we, whose daily prayer is for the entire extinction 
of this trade, accept an address and a purse from 
dealers in it ? I would, therefore, plead with the friends to* 
take back their purse and their address. The address' 
affords no information about the association aad reads- 
as though it was a citizens’ address. That smacks some¬ 
what of a bogus translation, as I said to the Sardar. 
Satyagmha eschews all make believe. 1 have no relish 
for the title of the Mahatma givt u me by the people, 
if only because I am unworthy of it, but I have given 
myself a title of which I am proud, I call myself a- 
Saiyagrahi, and as 1 must live up to it. I can no'. but utter 
ihe bitter truth, whenever there is an occasion for it. 
The acceptance of the purse and the address, would 
be a bitter dose for mu, as its presentation should 
be for you too. But, if I cannot convince you* 

I must ask you to take both of them back- 
I have had occasions in my life when I have practised 
Satyagraha against my brother and my wife, aud to¬ 
day's occasion can be no exception. I would have tc 
return die address and the purse, as 1 would ietum a 
title from a government with which I non-c 0 - 0 iterate 
or a gift from liquor seller. I want you to understand 
that I would compromise myself to the cause tf I 
agreed to accept your address. I would, however* 
spare you a sudden shock, hold the address and the 
purse in trust for you. You can ponder over wbat I 
have said and decide whether you will present them 
on my terms vr take them back because you will 
not give up foreign cloth trade.*’ 

M, D. 
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Weekly Letter 

A Petition for Mercy 

It would be impossible, withiD the narrow compass 
of a weekly letter, to summarise the results of 
Gandhiji’s two days' crowded programme in Bora bay. 
To give an idea of the pressure at which he has 
worked, it would be sufficient to mention the fact that 
even on silent Monday when he manages to steal some 
©Batches of sleep out of hours of writing work, he 
could get no rest or sleep, having to listen to numerous 
interviewers whom he could not possibly turn away, 
and when he broke his silence at 8 P. M. public 
engagements and an important interview with Sjt. Subhas- 
ebandra Bose kept him busy until 2-30 A. M„ the 
next morning. After about an hour’s sleep he was 
out of bed again for the morning prayer, having thus 
kept awake 23 out of the 24 hours of that day \ 
Interviews began again soon after the prayer and the 
day full of mimeious taxing conversations and meetings 
ended with an interview at midnight. After three and 
a half hours’ sleep, he was again on his legs for the 
next day’s programme, which one would have thought 
would end at 1-30 F. M. when he entrained the 
Frontier Mail at Andheri. But that was not to be. 
Interviews had been promised and had to he fulfilled 
with the result that practically no rest could be had 
right up to 10 o’clock. Could ha then have lest? 
Bow could he With Navajivan hovering over his 
head, articles for which must be posted the next 
morning ? 

As though this torture was not enough, crowds at 
Stations shouting, at all hours of day anc! night, to the 
top of their voice, cries which do no good to them 
and positively get on his nerves, must disturb what 
little rest he can manage to get on the train. We have 
Wn doing this for the last ten years in the teeth of 
Gondhiji's repeated protests. Must we go on with this 
till the end of his days, which is sure to come a few 
years too soon, if we persist in paying him a homage 
wtich lacks all consideration for his rest or his health 
and which bluntly speaking becomes nothing more than 
exacting a price for Mahatmaship ? 

I (un devoting one whole note to this topic with 
aaoch pain and anguish, in order that those in charge 

hjs programme may have some mercy on his over¬ 
worked limbs, and those wanting important talk and 
kftWtviews help him, in spite of himself, to get to bed at 
ft) o'clock, at the latest. My appeal to the crowds 
\jfci. f afraid, likely to go in vain, inasmuch as 
..■'fgw of - thep) hrUl read it, and those who do, will think 
A. disturbance at a station cannot 

swift much I All the same, 1 am (dressing the petition 


to the public, so that those, to whom it does appeal, 
may give it as wide a publicity as possible, and warn 
the public, lest in exacting a heavy price, they themselves 
should not have to pay too dearly. 

A Sign of the Times 

Newspapers seem to have magnified, by means of 
flaring head lines, an insignificant incident into a 
revolt of the 1 Reds, 1 and though, no one in Bombajr 
seemed to be worried by it, people outside Bombay 
have been asking me a number of questions about it. 
The facts of the disturbed labour meeting in Bombay 
on the 17th instant are, that a meeting in the Bombay 
mill area, which had been convened by the local 
Congress Committee, was slightly disturbed by half & 
dozen hotheaded youths who were bent on breaking 
it, but failed, because of the non-violence of the 
organisers. And, if I refer to tbo incident, it is not so 
much to pay it a tribute of undeserved attention as 
to acquaint the public with facte, and providing the 
Rajas and Maharajas and the capitalists who mainly 
came in for the attack, with some food for thought. 
This sort of insane propaganda cannot touch th£ 
movement, which is broad based on the secure founda¬ 
tion of non-violence, but it can do a lot of harm to 
those, who will persist in refusing to see the sign of 
the times. 

Let the ruling classes and monied interests rise equal 
to the occasion and make Gaudhiji's task lighter by 
responding to him to the best of their capacity. From 
this point of view' the eagerness of the mill-owners who 
had long conferences wirh Gandhiji in Bombay to 
co-operate with him in completing the boycott of foreign 
cloth is most to be welcomed. Let them also under¬ 
stand the implications of their co-operation with Gandhiji 
and prepare themselves for the Swaraj of his desire. 
Poor Man’s Swaraj 

In this connection, his speech in reply to the great 
reception given him by the Labour Union of Ahmedabad 
should be carefully read by all the privileged classes* 
I translate the relevant portions of the speech: 

44 As I think of you rny heart goes out for yo^i 
and I pray to God that the bond of affection between 
us may be stronger and that you may realise that there 
is no difference of any kind between you and me. I 
go about among mill-owners, 1 accept their hospitality, 
but my heart is always with you. It is my fervent 
prayer to God, that he may never separate me from yon, 
and that, I mfty lay down my life in the service of 
the poor. 

44 You have in your statement rightly $aid that the 
Swarajya of my dream is the poor man’s Swarajya. 
The necessaries of life should be enjoyed by you in 
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COttitnOtt with those enjoyed by the princes and 
monied men. But that does not mean that you 
should have palaces like theirs. They are not necessary 
for happiness, You or f I would be lost in them. But, 
you ought to get all - the ordinary amenities of life 
that a rich man enjoys. I have not the slightest 
doubt that Swarajyafc is not Purna Swarajya until 
these amenities are guaranteed to you under it. 1 do 
not know when we will win it but we have all to 
strive for it,*’ 

An Ideal Union 

But that Swarajya is difficult of attainment under 
conditions sought to be fostered by the youths, who 
tried to break up the meeting in Bombay. They are 
Striving to sow seeds of a class war, which may 
temporarily lead to ascendancy of labour, but cannot 
make •• for peace. The workingmen should, in their 
Own interest, be warned against all such efforts and 
they must choose a 9 their guides men and women 
whose guidance has rendered the Ahmedabad Labour 
t Union unique in the country. It was in these terms 
that Gandhiji referred to the work of the Ahmedabad 
Labour Union; 

Your work is making you known throughout the 
world. Students from the West marvel at the beauty 
of your organisation and try to make a study of it. Your 
Union strikes them as unique. The members of your 
Union are jealous of their rights, and are prepared to Lay 
down their lives for them, but their leaders, who guide 
them, have no ill will against the capitalists. In their 
Welfare and their power you see your own welfare and 
power. That 19 the secret of your strength. Outside 
people cannot understand your position. They have 
thought of capitalists and workingmea as exploiters 
and exploited. All capitalists, according to some, are 
born ogres. But there need bo no such inherent 
antipathy between the two. It is an erroneous notion. 

1 • If the capitalists are apt to bs proud of their wealth, 
the workingmen are apt to bo proud of their numerical 
Strength* Wo are liable to be swayed and intoxicated 
by the same passion as the capitalists, and it must be 
Our prayer that both may be free from that passion. 

I feel that no class war poisons the relations between 
the mill-owners and the workingmen in Ahrmdabad, 

I hope rind pray, that the present cordial relations may 
be maintained between them. 

But the secret of your success is that, the men 
And women, who guide you, have no axes to grind. 
They have no Ixv^o interest to Serve- " 

Ft is the beauty of this organisation, moreover, that 
mftdo it possible for the Union to take an active part 
tn the civil disobedience movement. 165 members of 
the Union took part as voluutocrs in the Dharawna 
Raid, and 191 went to jail as volunteers or pickets. It 
Is a record of which any unloi may be proud. 
Avoidable Ignorance 

To revert to the Bombay incident. The gravamen of 
tbs charge of the youthi was that Gandhiji had entered 
into an unholy alltance and signed a treaty which 
promised power to Rijas, Maharajas and capitalists. 
*Where are your eleven points } • thpy asked little 
knowing that he had given up not one of them. 1 What 
about Bhagatsiag and the Meerut prisoners and what 
is the use of peace without their release ? * Gandhiji 1 
has already answered these questions in his Delhi 
speech and I shall not trouble the reader by repeating 


them. Much of their criticism was due to their dislike 
of Gandhiji’s methods. It is not surprising that they 
should not appreciate a truce of which the terms 
were dictated principally by non-violence. But, there 
are some, who though believing in non-violence, 
in ignorance of certain elementary facts, asked a 
number of questions about the Inadequacy of certain 
provisions of the settlement. Let them bear in mind 
a few basic points. The settlement is not a peace 
treaty, but a provisional truce, and as such, it does not 
contain the secession clauses and the release clauses 
that a final peace treaty should contain. The truce is 
more a matter of convenience than anything else. It 
gives both the parties breathing time, a sort of respite/ 
after which they can shape their conduct according to 
the circumstances. As such, it differs also from various 
settlements arrived at as a result of the peaceful 
termination of local Satyagrahas, like that of Borsad in 
1924 and that of Bardoli in 1928. The covenanters In 
both the cases were pledged to certain things without 
which they might not stop Satyagraha, but in the two 
cases, they were not quarrelling against the system of 
Government. Here our chief quarrel is against the 
present system of Government, which we seek ta 
destroy and replace by an indigenous one. If we were 
to accept the preseut form of Government, and ask for 
a few concessions, like the release of all prisoners or 
a police inquiry, we would surely get them. But here 
the issue is Swarajya, on which there can be flo 
compromise. As regards the other items, there is ample 
room for give and take. We may not impose on the 
country much more suffering for a few more temporary 
concessions. 

Implementing the Settlement 

I decribed in my last letter how Gandhiji Was 
trying fro implement that part of the settlement which 
concerns the people. It is interesting to note, how in 
Borsad, where feelings run high, and where a peasant 
sooner parts with Iris head than an acre of land, the 
peasants are offering co-operation in a spirit worthy of 
the settlement:. Thus, on the day the peasants of Ras 
returned to their homes, a Rajput of the same place 
retransferred, unconditionally, to the original owners, 

98 acres of confiscated land, which he hid purchased 
from Government during the Satyagraha. He instinct¬ 
ively saw the injustice of the transaction, though 
Government may not see it. He had been coerced 
into purchasing rhe land at less than five per cent, of 
its price, and he thought, he could do nothing better 
than greet the entry of the villagers by returning the 
ill-gotten gains. 

On the other haud, the Government — the Icfegl 
Governments seem to be reluctant to play the gam*. 
Gandhiji has scores of telegrams complaining tjhfltt* 
those, who should have been released, are still In J&U* 
that those convicted under Sections 124 A of the 
I. P. C. and 107 Cr. P. C. are still in jail, and that In 
Bihar tho number of such prisoners exceeds 800. In \ 
the Punjab, the bulk of the convictions were undaf 
Section 124 A. It would appear that whilst ‘A* data 
prisoners convicted under Section 124 A of the I. P. C* * 
and 107 A Cr. .P- C. are released, without the records 
in their cases being examined, “B* and ‘C elate 
prisoners are still in jail* as evidently tbeif cases «tl 
yet under examintlont Let us, however, hopethat 
fare long aU these prisoners will he 4ischarg$$» v 
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A flagrant instance of the breach of the settlement 
is provided by the following circular and notice issued 
by the Mamlatdar of Borsad: 

"You, Patel Ambaram Motiram, of Borsad, are hereby 
Informed that you tesigned your post on 15-4-30. 

You are now asked to report yourself at Borsid on 
1^“3-31 to answer whether you are prepared to be 
reinstated on the following conditions : 

" I. That your appointment will ^be for twelve 
months at the end of which peiiod the question of the 
restoration of your mat a will be considered on the 
Government being satisfied with your conduct. 

2. That on your intention to resign again you 
wjll have to give two months’ previous notice to 
Go ernment. 

11 3. That you will pay your land revenue and other 
dues and thtf you will use your influence to make 
others do likewise and that you will faithfully and loyally 
persevere in co-operating with other Government servants 
for the proper discharge of their duties. 

" 4. That you shall pay 2> per cent, of your annual 
em ilum^nt as fine. 

" If you fail to report yourself, at the place and date 
mentioned below, steps will be taken to appoint some 
one eLe in your place, and you shill be presumed to 
have no objection. 

Bowaa - Sd. Mamlatdar, 

1J ~ 3 - 29 Borsad." 

11 You, Pa*e! Bhulabhai Ramdas, of lsDav, are hereby 
Informed that from 4-3-31 under No. W 927 of the 
D, Collector. Kaira you are declared disqualified for 
the post of Pafel under the Mafadars* Act, Sec. 30 
(l) C. C„ for participation in the no-tax campaign 
and refusal Co pay your revenue. 

Isu * V| Sd. Mamlatdar, 

a3 ~ 81 Borsad.” 

I have, however, reasoti to believe that :ho central 
authority is watching the working of the settlement and 
trying to keep the local Governments up to the scratch. 


Triumph of Non- violence 

The part played by Bombay, during the last 
Satyagraha, was uoiable, hut that done by 
some of its suburbs wis more notable still. Vile 
Parle, where the movement was organised by 
four of the staunchest votaries of non-viulenc.f, vie,, 
J&nmalalji, Swami Anand, Kishoilal Mashruwala and 
Gukulbhai Bbatt, lose higher and higher at each stage, 
until its final output was proportionately greater than, 
perhaps, any other place in India. It proportionately 
sent the largest number of women to jail, it enlisted 
the s>mpa hies of all possible communities, a selfless 
Patsi lady and a selfless Musalman worker having 
acted as 'dictators'. The communal unity thus 
achieved was a tribute to the non violence in action 
maintained by iha workers who took .he places uf the 
©rigifral oi gangers who were quickly removed to jail. 
The Satyagraha Committee collected and sold about 
8|Q(X) maunds of cuntraband salt, and collected from 
various suburbs, foi being presented to Gandhiji on the day 
of bis vLit, a puise of Rs.52,000. Tae meeting arrange¬ 
ments were most successful, neatly 25,000 people having 
likened in rapt attention to Gandhiji who made one 
of rhn most important speeches of the we* k. A condensed 
rtpofl of the speech is given elsewhere, 

m. a 


A. !. S. A. Report 

The annual report of the All-India Spinners' 
Association, just received, is a record of exceptional 
interest and remarkable progress. It recalls the stirring 
peiiod of the Satyagraha movement, during which a 
phenomenal demand for Khadi immediately gr*w up. 
So great was the rush for Khadi, that stocks all over 
the couofry were depleted, even before the date of 
the breach of the Salt Law. Notwithstanding the rapid 
thinning of the ranks of woikers, due to the incarcera¬ 
tions in connection with the Satyagraha movement, 
and the difficulties regarding financial resources 
available for the purpose, arrangements were made to 
fird out and work up suitable fields for increase in 
production. Taking the year tt 9 a whole, production 
all ever rose by nearly 70 per cent, while some 
provinces have registered an increase which exceeds 
100 per cent, and m one case rising up to as mi ch as 
204 per cent. Compared with the previous year the 
production rose from 63 lakhs ol yiirds valued at 
Rs. 31,55,487 to 113 lakhs of yards, the value being 
Rs. 53,00,816. It should be noted hero that these figures 
represent only the working of the Association and its 
affiliated organisations and do not cover the large quantities 
of hand-spun and hand-woven cloth produced by the 
villagers for their own consumption. The total number 
of Khadi depots at the end of the year was 600, as 
against 384 in the previous year. The producticn 
activities of the Association c jvered during the year 
6,494 villages and found employment for 1,39,969 spinuers, 
1\426 weavers aud 1,006 carders. It is indicated 
in the report that the results achieved would have been 
very much greater if the people could have accom¬ 
modated themselves to the coarser quality of cloth, 
of which much larger quan f icies could be made 
available. a9 the yarn which came from the villages 
then was naturally coaise, ranging between 6 and 9 
counts. 

The report refers to the declaration which 113 
mills, including all the mills in Ah nelibid, have 
signed, by which they agiee to eliminate competition 
of mil! cloth with Khadi by refraining from producing 
cloth of counts below 18s, except in stated sorts, and 
such us might pas9 for Khadi. A hope has been 
expressed that other mills will also agree to accord 
tho same measure cf protection to Khadi. 

The self-sufficiency work in Bijolia and Ringus 
i 9 , It is gratifying to note, making steady progress, and 
a new field fer similar activities has been opened in 
Ananrpur, Saugor district. N jte is taken of the 
remarkable progress oi self-spinning, individuals as 
well as collec ive, wlvch took place under he sfim Jus 
of the movement, but atten’iou has been dnwa to tho 
fact ihat iha full benefit could not be derived from it 
owing to the lack of development of suitable facilities, 
for weaving the tame. 

Another not ceable feature of the report is the 
reduction in prices of cloth to the extent uf 12.5 per 
cent, during the year ir response to the fall in the 
prices of cotton. Further reductions have also been 
made in various centres since thej. 

The report concludes with an appeal for Khadi in 
the Qtmd of the vait number of the unemployed and 
the underemployed in the country. 
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Questions and Answers 
(By M. K. Gandhi ) 

Wliat should They do ? 

» What are those scholars who left their schools 
daring the struggle to do now ? was one of the questions 
ashed at the workers' meeting in Bombay, but which 
for want of time I was unable to answer. 

My answer now is: 

1. The struggle is not yet over, it has assumed a 
different, u e., constructive form. 

2. Scholars can penetrate the homes and the hearts 
of the drunkard, the opium-eater and the user of 
foreign cloth. 

3. Scholars can assist those sisters who are engaged 
in peaceful picketing. 

4. Scholars can settle down in villages and thsre 
organise Khadi work. 

3. Scholars can hawk Khadi in city, 

6. All scholars should work at the wheel or the 
takfi at least for half an hour daily. 

7. For further reference they should write to the 
registrars of the nitional universities. 

Foreign Cloth Dealers 

Another question a^ked was, now that picketing has 
become mild, new orders for foreign cloth are being 
given and the sales of existing sto:k are also brisk. 
What are you going to do to pi event this ? 

This question presupposes thnt our picketing has 
hitherto amounted to coercion. If such was the case, 
it is better [hat freedom of action is restored than that 
any single person Is coerced into acting against his 
will. My conviction is that if the workers will carry 
on sustained propaganda, the buying public will be 
converted. We have concentrated too much upon the 
dealers and too little on the buyers. Sustained public 
education in this matter is wtw is wanted. Conversion 
is our motto, not coercion. Coercion -f an offspring of 
violence. Conversion is a fruit of non-violence and 
love, 

Can You avoid Claes War? 

The third question, 1 find, is, if y m will benefit 
the worke rs, the peasant and the factory hand, can you 
avoid class war ? 

I can, most decidedly if only the people will 
follow the non-violent method. The past twelve months 
have abundautly shown tho possibilities of non-violence 
adopted even as a policy. When the people adopt it 
as a principle of conduct, class war becomes an 
impossibility. The experiment in that direction is being 
tried in Ahnedabed. It bis yielded most satisfactory 
results and this every likelihood of its proving 
conclusive. By the non-violent method we seek not to 
destroy the capitalist, we seek to destroy capitalism. 
We invite the capitalist to regard himself a3 trustee 
for those op whom he depends for the making, the 
retention and the increase of his capital* Nor need tire 
worker wait for his conversion. If capital is power, so is 


wotfc Either power can be used destructively or creatively, 
Either Is dependent on the other. Immediately 
the worker realises his strength, he is in a position to 
become a cosharer with the capitalist instead of 
remaining his slave. If he aims at bscorning the sole 
owner, he will most likely be killing the hen that 
lays golden eggs. Inequalities in intelligence 
and even opportunity will last till, the end of time. 
A man living on the banks of a river has any day 
more opportunity cf growing crops than one living iu 
an arid desert. But if inequalities stare us in the face 
the essential equality too is not to be missed. fJv'pty 
man has an equal right to the necessaries of life even 
as birds and beasts have. And since every righ* 
carries with it a corresponding duty and the correspond¬ 
ing remedy for resisting any attack upon it, it is merely 
a matter of finding out the corresponding duties 
and remedies to vindicate the elementary fundamental 
equality. The corresponding duty is to labour with 
my limbs and the corresponding remedy is to non- 
co-operate with him who deprives me of the fruit of 
my labour. And if 1 would recognise the fundamental 
equality, as I must, of the capitalist and the labourer,. 

I must not aim at his destruction. 1 must strive for his 
conversion. My non-co-operation with him will open 
his eyes to the wrong he rnay be doing. Nor need I 
be afraid of some one else taking my place when I 
have non-co-operaied. For I expecr to infljcnco my co¬ 
workers so as not to help the wrong djing of employe^* 
This kind of education of the mass of workers is no 
doubt a slow process, bat as it is also the surest, it is 
necessarily the quickest. It can be easily demonstrated 
that destruction of the capitalist must mean destruction 
in the end of the worker and as no human being is 
so bad as to be beyond redemption, no human beiny 
is so perfect as to warraut his destroying him whom 
he wrongly considers to be wholly evil. 

What of the Unemployed 

The four'll question wa^, what of the civil 
resistance p'isoners who are discharged and are out 
of employment ? 

If they are willing to work and are honest they 
can, I doubt not, be employed in some Congress orga¬ 
nisation. Nor need every one look to the Congress 
and the allied organisation?: to givo them employment. 
A labourer is worthy of his hire. And those who are 
honest aad do uot mind labouring, no mat er w tat 
they were previous to imprisonment, caa always rely 
upon being suited. 

Sacrificing Country for Truth 

Here is the fifth question: 

“ How can you exp^in away your inconsistency 
involved in your making fond and easy advance^ ttv 
the R. T. C, after the Congress deciding no*: to parti¬ 
cipate in it, and Jawaharlal irmioally calling them 
only a few months ago ‘old women *? 

f< Are you always going to sacrifice your country 
for Truth and treat us like test-tubes in your 
experiment of non-vi Jence and Truth ? Do you 
realize that you are staking the whole nation for 
your Individual self-evotaHon ? 

" Many of us feel that you have become a 
National Habit which is useful for the capitalist 
. but tragic for the exploited. " 
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Manners change with the times* Foolish consistency 
is the hobg>blin of little minds'. If I am inconsistent I 
am wisely so. But I see no inconsistency between my 
present conduct and the past. There never was any 
question of permanent boycott of the R. T. C. The 
Congress refused when it could not go there on its 
terms, it may go now because in its opinion the way is 
open. And 1 hope that those who go will delivrr the 
ration’s message in no unoertaiu tones. Here there is 
no question of my ‘sacrificing the country for Truth’. 
In the first placo the decision is that of the Working 
Co^wtttoe and in the second place there is no sacrifice 
oi the country. But writing parenthetically I have no 
hesitation in saying that I should, if there could he 
:uch a choice, most d/cfdcdly sacrifice the country for 
Truth *^hich to me is Gcd. I further hold that no 
individual or nation has ever gained by the sacrifice 
<rf Tfuthi there is, therefore, no such thing as sacrifice 
of country for Tiuth. 

Those who join mo in my experiments in Truth 
seeking are not my 'test-tubes,' they are my valued 
fellow workers, sharing with me the joy that the search l 
for Truth brings as no other search does. 

I do not realise that 1 am 1 staking a whole nation : 
for self-evolution/ For self-evoluti m is wholly ) 
consistent with a nation’s evolution. A nation cannot’ 
advance* without the units of which it is composed 
adducing and conversely no individual can advance, 
without the nation of which he is a part also 
ndvancing, 

The last charge is thoughtlessly made. My experi¬ 
ments began in South Africa and they were made on 
behalf of the exploited. The Utter gained. They 
gained lagain in Clumparan, Kheda and Ah nedabad. 

If I may share the merit of the first Borsad Campaign, 
brilliantly fought by Sardar Vallabhbhal eluting my 
absence but in strict accord with my prescription. and 
then again in f3ardo!i, I m\y say that the peasants l ad 
the benefit of the two fights. What mav be the last 
experiment on a nationwide scale is still being tried. 
It is yet too soon to forecast the result. But he who 
runs may see that the phenomenal mass awakening 
cannot have taken place without the masses having 
added considerably to their stature. This recital has not 
been made here to claim credit for myself. I a n but 
m humble instrument in the h^nds of God. Credit 
belongs to Truth and non-violence. The writer’-* 
question seems to doubt the efficacy of Truth and more 
pfcihaps of non violence. The series of examples I 
have given ought to set at rest all doubt. If we were 
oaring civil disobedience, it was for gaining Puma 
Swaraj and If now we have suspended it and are ready 
tp join the R. T. C. other conditions being' fulfilled, 
w* shall bo going to it also for the same noble end. 
That we may fail to achieve the end is quite possible. 
Even so we shall be putting ourselves in the wrong if we 
Rejected the advance made by the Government If we 
mate© the right use of suspension, if we carry out the 
fefrms of the settlement to the fullest extent possible, if 
we complete the twp boycotts, if we intensify the Khadi 
spirft, at the end of the period of grace, we shall find 
ourselves stronger for battle, if we have not by then 
alxe&dy gained our end. We must worjc away with 
faith la the settlement lea iibg us to our Soal. 
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The Giant and the Dwarf 

( By M. K. Gandhi ) 

The reader’s attention is invited to Sjt.Valchaud 
Hirachand's letter published elsewhere. It has under- 
gone some corrections in order to represent my'views 
correctly. The discussion to which the letter refers 
arose out of the formula that 1 there should be no 
discrimination between the rights of the British 
mercantile community, firms and companies trading in 
India and the rights of Indian born subjects. 1 The 
formula reads innocent enough but it covers the most 
dangerous position. 

The situation today is this. The Britisher is the 
top-dog and the Indian the under-dog in his own 
country. In the administration of the country, the 
Indian generally is a mere clerk. In business he is at 
best a commission agent gerting hardly 5 per cent, 
against his English principal’s 95 per cent. In al nost 
every walk of life the Englishman by reason of his 
belonging to the ruling class occupies a privileged 
position. Tt can be said without fear of contradiction ■ 
and without any exaggeration that he has risen upon 
the ruin of India's commerce and industries. The 
cottage industry of India had to perish iri order that 
Lancishire might flourish. The Indian shipping had 
to perish so that British shipping might flourish. In a 
word we were suppressed in order to enable the British 
to live on the heights of Simla, It was not a mere 
picturesque expression of Gokhale’s when he said that our 
growth was stunted. To talk then of no discrimination 
between Indian interests and English or European is 
to perpetuate Indian helotage. What is equality of . 
rights between a giant and a dwarf ? Bjforo one can 
think of equality between uuequals, the dwarf must be 
raised to the height of the giant. And since millions 
living on the plains cannot be translated to the heights 
of Simla, it follows that those entrenched in those 
heights must descend to (lie plains. The process may 
seem harsh bat it is inevitable if the millions of the 
plains are to be equals of the privileged few. 

It is to b> feared therefoie that before we reach 
the state of equality, th; ^veiling process will have to 
be gone through. Justice demands this. It will be a 
misnomer to crril the process one of racial discrimination. 
Tliere i3 no such question. There is room enough 
in our country for every British man, woman and 
child, if they will shed their privileged position 
and share our lot. They must then . exchange 
the British army and the force of the cities for the 
goodwill of a whole naMon, which is at their 
disposal for the asking. Our goodwill is the truest 
safeguard that we can offer to them and I make bold 
to say that it will be infinitely better aud more 
dignified for both of us* In the process there will be 
apparent discrimination felt everywhere. It need not be 
felt by those who realize that the present is a wrong 
and unnatural positiou. To show that no racial 
discrinination is involved in this demand one has only 
to state that Indians who occupy entrenched positions 
behind tlieir British patrons will also be expected to 
come to the level of their brethren of the plains. The 
true formula therefore should be this. In order to 
rem we die existing unnatural inequalities the privileges 
of the ruling class and tho^e others who have shared 
them shall be reduced so as to reach a state of equality 
between all classes and communities. 
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On' the Indian side it most be a point of honour 
w/th us to hold British lives and honour as sacred a9 
our oven. This does not, need not, mean the ruin of 
British trade or interest. Thise who are resident can 
rely on their disciplined habits, trained intellect, great 
industry and powers of organisation to carve out for 
themselves careers of distinction all the while serving 
the country of their adoption with the loyalty they have 
tendered to their own motherland. 

British trade where it is not hurtful to India’s interest 

be placed, wheu we reach a state of honourable 
Association, on a favoured basis. And an India free 
from exploitation fron within aud without must prosper 
with astonishing rapidity. With growing prosperity, 
her wants must grow. With her growing wants, 
must grow also her imports. If at that time Britain 
Is a partner or ally, she may well become India's 
chief supplier. 

That Is a dream I should love to realize. 1 have 
been paity to the settlement for the realization of that 
dream, I seek every Englishman's help to enable 
India to gain that eod. My notion of Puma Swar ij is 
not isolated independence but healthy and dignified 
independence. My nationalism, furce though it is. i 3 not 
exclusive, Is not devised to harm any nation or 
individual. Legal maxima are not so legal as they are 
moral. I believe in the eternal truth of ' sic utere tuo 
nt alienum tton la!as.’* 

The Vile Parle Speech 

[ Here la a condensed translation of GandMji's 
speech at Vile Paile. M. D. ] 

I am grateful to you fn» the purse and the address, 
which are rendered more welcome by the fact that the 
president today ia my friend Sjt, Natarajan, that the 
welcome address wis read by Mrs. Lukamaai, a well 
known member of the Tyebji family with whom I am 
bound by unaccountable ties of affection, that the purse 
was presented to me by Kam.ilabehn, a prominent lady 
who has not only helped the movement by most 
liberal contributions, but also by going to jail. I am 
happy to thiak that I am going to Delhi loaded wirh 
all this wealth of affection. 

I thauk you for the reference in the address to the 
sgcred memory of the late Pandit Motilal Nehru. His 
death meant to me a personal loss of an irreparable 
character. 1 was not at all exaggerating, when on the 
day of his death, in a message to a newspaper, I said 
that I felt more widowed than Mrs. Motilal Nehru, 
For her the sacred manor/ of her husband, coupled 
with a pious life, would be some compensation, but all 
tny piety and self-restraint cannot give me the warmth 
of hid wise counsel thac I need so much today. I 
missed it so sorely during my conversations with the 
Viceroy aud tny conference wUh the members of the 
Working Committee. His presence would have meant 
a,heavy load off my head and your touching reference 
to him recaite sacred memories of my friend and 
counsel. 

It Is neeiilcss to congratulate you on the great 
record of work that has been briefly described in your 
statement. My joy knows no bounds when I recollect 

: Use thy ovra pmjKuty so aj uol to injure thy 

: oghfcutu't. 


that the work here wap intuarorated by some of my 
nearest and most faithful co-workers. But now, we are 
entering on a stage, which will try our patience and 
our skill to the utmos\ Civil disobedience was difficult 
enough, but once it is understood, it is e*sy. A 
number of women practised it successfully and the 
vanars also covered themselves with glory. The spirit 
of revolution mikes the difficult easy. But scrupulous 
obedience to irksome rules and cnostaat work 
are a much more difficult process. There will bu 
occasious of irritation and grave annoyance, out, even 
on those occasions, the tendering of obedience may bo 
duty. For that obedience will in itself be a preparation 
for a future struggle, if it becomes necessary. 

I am being blamed for having surrendered too much. 
We might have won much more, it is said, if we had 
kept on fig iting. This is easier said than d me. Certiio 
things could bo done in a fit of enthusiasm, but the 
constructive w)rkin front of us will necessitate pa'ient,. 
ceaseless toil. That will be a preparation of Swiraj. 
Governing a sub-con'inent like India is no easy task. 
It vill need, not only patient toil, but cool-headed 
statesmanship. 

Complaints pour in about the dilatory methods of 
local Governments in implementing the settlement. 

Some delay is unavoidable. I would plead for 
patience. If we find that there is a deliberate continuing 
breach of the settle nont, we have our remedy, as the 
Government have theirs, if we break it. The last 
clause in the agreement implies its obvi jas converse. 
But wo cannot at , any and every moment un-heathe 
our sword. We cannot make our unfailing instrument 
so cheap. It is, therefore, my obvious duty to urge 
my co-workers to be patient. One has to c insider the 
difficulties of a stupendous machinery like Government 
It is not possible for them to reach their ioc d Govern- 
meuts as quickly as it is for u^. It is became the 
system is so rotten and so topheavy that we had to 
mike war against it. It takes some lime for an order 
to reach Bjrnbav from Delhi; then it has to be sent 
to the district officer who in tura passes it on to his 
subordinates. The vicioui process i3 barfly complete, 
when some locil official takes it into his head not 
to respect the order. We have to take dll th-so 
factots into consideration, and then, if we fin 1 that the 
breach or the diUtoriness is deliberate or intentionil t 
we resume ho tiliries. Bat the present interlude 
necess Utes a good deal of preciutioo an I pi:ieace. 

You hive told rne abjut the liqu ir shop picketing 
done in your suburbs. When you hive put out 150 
woman in the field the wjrk is half dme 
foreign cloth picketing and liquor shop picketing, are 
things for which women are particularly suited. Audi 
unless you put forth your bast effort the wjrk of those, 
who go to the Conference, will be of m avail. 
Argument and negotiation rniy goon there, but it will 
be meaningless without coQstrucdve effort here tj 
back it. 

Let there be, therefore, uo slackening of effirt, no 
fatigue or weariness in our rank*. Foreign cloth boycott 
is a stupendous business retiring the harnessing of 
all our resources and sacrifice of the purest type, 
Swaraj is close at band, if only we e#ert all ouf 
powers to the utmost to gnsp it. May God gjyf 
you the strength and will for the task. 


R.&M-V .'Wpv' . ■■ v ’ . ; " .** \ - ,. V . 
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i Expiation for Excesses 

It mill bo remembered that Gandhiji made an 
important pronouncement soon after his arrival in 

rj>lhi which gave many of his own followers much 
♦food for thought and which gave some of the super- 
| ficial English critics a rude shock. It was his 

[ reference to the excesses in picketing foreign cloth 

I, shops» the sentences much Quoted aud misinterpreted 

t>eijifip 'I expiated for the excesses (in 1921-22 ) by 
[ ^Spending the movement. That sort of expiation is 

today out of the question , but I must say that wher¬ 

ever these excesses are going on they must stop.’ 

The italicised sentence was torn out of its context 
,and flashed on the wires by Reuter. The Statesman 
heie entirely misunderstood it, and so also English 
correspondents of newspapers in England. In tho 
^server for instance I read a summary of the speech 
wired out from Bombay in which Gandhtji is reported 
to have said that he cculd not think of any expiation 
tor the excesses committed — almost a charge that 
Gatidhiji's conscience had become blunt with the 
passage of years and that he would connive at all 

sorts of excesses. The expiation meant here is that 
in the shape of suspending the movement — that sort 
*/ expiation — as in 1922. Pasonal moral expiation 
was not referred to at all, and any one attributing to 
Gandhiji a refusal to expiate for excess by suffering 
imposed on himself does not know him. What he meant 
was this, as he explained in an interview given to an 
English correspondent: 44 I having declared on the 
initiation of the campaigu that I was responsible for 
ite initiation and not for the further conduct or for its 
stoppage, it would be improper on my part to interfere 
ihrougli the method of fasting. It is the Working 
-Committee which is responsible, which can interfere 
and which ran shape the conduct." M Let this not/* 
he added, “ be taken to mean that I disown moral 
responsibility for violeuce done by a single Congress¬ 
man and if some violence done by Congressmen 
produces such a shock :n my system that I cannot 
hear it, I cannot say what I should then do. For in 
all such things I am not guided by reason but by 
instinct, in other words hv tho inner voice and one 
U$vei knows where that voice may load you to.” In 
these last words was contained a grave warning for 
Ihte followers, which seems to have been encirely 
missed by the English critics. 

Long live Tommy Atkins ! 

Another sentence in the same speech has been 
given a curious interpretation by an Anglo-Indian 
paper. 11 If we take to these excesses we shall be 
^Opening the door for self-destruction when we have 
Swwtaj, for there will then be no third power with 
machineguns to intervene and restore peace." “ This 
Wst aspect of the position/' says the paper, "is one that 
Britishers have persistently drawn attention to. It is 
this baneful and stupid Hindu-Muslim antagonism that 
«&kes the political situation in India so fearfully 

/difficult to deal with .... Today in the deplorable 
clots who is it that stands by ? Tommy Atkins. Take 

, ' away and as Gandhi says 4 fratricidal war will 

destruction/" 

This is on amusing case of the wish being father 
^0 the thought. Tommy Atkins has arrogated to him? 

. •. ■ . . , , * ■ - ■ ' / 


self the position of. the peacemaker, but he forgets that, 
his position was never better than that of the proverbial 
monkey who made peace between the quarrelling cats. If 
the price of peaco is perpetual slavery to Tommy Atkins 
Gandhiji’s preference is well known. As he said long 
ago, 4 1 would prefer chaos to perpetual slavery/ The 
sentence in question pays no tribute to Tommy Atkins 
with his machinegun creating everywhere the peace 
of the grave, but is a warning that without non¬ 
violence Swaraj may have a burdensome and even 
bloody heritage. The tribute is to non-violence and 
to peace, not to the machine gun-armed Tommy Atkins. 
Let him surrender his machinegun and all it means, 
and then all honour to him if he has "confidence that 
iu the near future state of India we as a community 
will have nothing to fear." 

M. D. 

* Equality of Rights * 

19th March, 1931. 

My dear Mahatmaji, 

Witb reference to the interview, which the repre¬ 
sentatives of several industries had with you on Tuesday 
afternoon, I find that misleading reports of what took 
place at the said interview have appeared in tho press 
as will be observed from the cuttings enclosed herein. 
Having regard to the grave importance of the subject 
I feel it is quite essential that the correct version 
should he placed before the public. What my friend* 
acd I understood you to say could be summarised as 
follows: 

M I am not in a position to say at this stage whether 
the Congress representatives wiU attend the Round 
Table Conference or not but you can rest 'assured that 
ihe Congress is with you m your protest against thta 
demand for so-called equality of rights made at tho 
Round Tabic Conference- 

11 Whatever other countries might have done or not 
done, India should take such steps to protect and 
develop her industries as it might suit best her own 
interests. 

41 That the right of the future Indian Parliament to 
discriminate between Nationals and non-Nationals, 
whenever Indian interests require it, shall remain in¬ 
tact aud unimpaired. 

44 The claim of Europeans to be treated as a 
minority community needing protection is untenable. 

fl No one has any right to pick up a paragraph from 
Nehru report and fling it in our face when other 
parts of the report are discarded. 

44 I would advise you to carry on propaganda in 
connection with this'important matter. 

41 As regards the report of the statement said to hav$ 
been made by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru about the paragraph 
appearing in Nehru report of the definition of Citizen¬ 
ship, it should be read together with the interpretation 
given by Pandit Motilal Nehru on the floor of the 
Assembly and the decision taken by the All-Parties 
Convention at Calcutta on the subject of the definition 
of a f Citizen " 

This to my mind is the gist of your advice to us. 
If you think that we have understood you correctly aa 
stated above, I shall feel obliged if you will be good 
enough to give me permission to publish this letter. 

Yours sincerely, 

Walchand Hirachaud 
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AWM to the Communists 



[ Addressing f a labour meeting in Bombay which 
iv#lr .disturbed %by some young Communists Gandbiji 
made a Hindi speech of which the following is a 
condensed translation. M. D.J 

I knew thaf there were Communists in India, but 
J bad not met them outside the Meerut Jail, nor even 
heard their speeches* I made a point of interviewing 
the Meerut prisoners two years ago during my tour in 
%he TJ. P. and thus managed to know them somewhat. 
1 have heard one of them this evening, and I may tell 
diem that much as they claim to win Swaraj for the 
workingmen, I have my doubts about their ability 
to do so. I had made the workingmen's cause my 
own long before any of the young Communists here 
were born. I spent the best part of my time in South 
Africa working for them, I used to live with them, 
and shared their joys and sorrows. You must there¬ 
fore understand why I claim to speak for labour. I 
expect at least courtesy from you if nothing else. I 
invite you to come to me and discuss things with me 
as frankly as you can. 

You claim to be Communists, but you do not seem 
to live the life of Communism. I may tell you that 
I am trying my> best to live up to the ideal of Com- 
munism in the best sense of the term. And Communism 
does not, I fancy, exclude courtesy. I am amongst 
you today, within a few minutes I will leave you. 
But If you want to carry the country with you, you 
ought to b$ able to react on it by reasoning with it. 
You Cannot db so by coercion. You may deal destruc¬ 
tion to bring the country round to your view. But 
bow many will you destroy ? Not tons of millions. 
You may kill a few thousands if you had millions 
with you. But today you are no more than a handful. 

I ask you to convert .he Congress if you can and to 
take charge of it. But you cannot do so by bidding 
goodbye to the elementary rules of courtesy. And 
them is no reason why you should be lacking in 
Ordinary courtesy, when it is open to you to give the 
fullest vent to your views, when India is tolerant 
ttaough to listen patiently to any one who can talk 
coherently, 

The truce haa done uo mum tj iue 
labourers. I claim that none of my activities has 
gver harmed the workers, can ever harm them. If the 
Congress sends its representatives to the Conference, 
they will press for no Swaraj other than the 
SwEJtfr jf or workers and peasants. Long before 
the Communist party came into existence the 
Congress had decided that that Swaraj would have 
tto meaning which was not the Swaraj for workers 
ftnd peasants. Perhaps, none of you workers here gets 
leas than a monthly w%*$ qf Ks. 20, but, I am working 
Idr winning Swaraj Sot 4&ly for you but f or those 
tolling and unemployed millions who do not get even 
0 square tneal a^ay and have to scratch along with a 
piece of stale 'oti and a pinch of salt. But I cfo no t 
want to deceive you, 1 nsust warn you that I do 
Dot hear any 111 to the capitalists, 1 can think of 
_4oing fbem no harm. But" I warn, by means of 
ftotSeriug, to awaken them to tfaeif sense of duty, 

I want to melt their hearts and get them to render 
jpitico to theii less fortunate brethren. They are 


human beings, and my ' 

in vain. The history of Japftn reveals mjipy an instance- 
of self-sacrificing capitalists. During the last Satyagraha, . 
quite a Dumber of capitalists went in for considerable 
sacrifice, went to jail and suffered. Do you want to. 
estrange them ? Don’t you want them to work with.-: 
you for the common end ? 

You have asked me about the Meerut prisoners, -. 

I want you to know that I would release every convict' 
from our prisons, if I had the power. But I could nnjt: 
in justico make their release a condition precedent ' v 
for the settlement. I may tell you that I am striving: 1 
my utmost to get them released, and if only yon wilt 
decide to co-operate with me by creating a calm atmo¬ 
sphere we may be able to get all of them released* 
including even the Gadhwalis. You are talking qf 
independence. Do not I want it as much as you?" 
[Cries of ‘substance of independence.’] Yes, I want 
substance and not shadow. For the present, I want 
you to cultivate a little patience and see what the 
Congress puts forward ftr. its minimum when the 
time comes. 1 assure you we wiJl repeat the Lahore 
Resolution at Karachi and if we chance to go to the 
Round Table Conference we will either return withp 
what we want or with nothing at all. 

What about the eleven points ? ’ You have iske<£ 
me. They contain the substance cf independence to- 
my mind. Peasants and workingmen are well 
protected under them. But I could not repeal the 
points at the time of the settlement, for the simple- 
reason that they were submitted as au alternative to- 
the launching of civil disobedience. We have now 
been through civil disobedience and if we arc invited- 
We havo to go to the Round Table Conference to- 
press our national demand. If we succeed, there alt 
the eleven points are secured. You may be sure that 
no Swaraj which does not satisfy the eleven points 
can be acceptable to me. 

God has given you intellect and talent. Turn them 
to proper account. 1 beseech you not to lay aa- 
embargo on your reason. God help you. 

Notice 
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Under the Canopy of Heaven 

lie first »pe*ch in the Congress pandal, or the 
fapogaraRon address if I may S' 1 call It, was delivered 
Gandhiji on tin 26th, when a vast audience 
listened to him spellbound The canopy of heaven, 

$4nd r which the Con®re«| Is meeting for the first 
' time in its history, lent hi# only special charm and 
colour to the address, but also a rare inspiration, to 
■Which the great silence around him also contributed. 
This is how be began; " We are accustomed to 
think of heaven as ‘he Kingdom of God. We imagine 
that He seuds us His messages a id commands from 
above and we thus establish communion wi h lfim. 

Up il now we had a screen beTween God and us. I 
»n thankful that thr Rrc ption Commirtee has rent it 
asunder and put us into di-ect communion with G id. 

I^t us not now by allowing impurities to creep in 
create a fresh (screen and let us commence our 
fjuwtnefta with this communion as our valuable asset. 
We have chofen for our march towards f'ei-d m the 
aochnt path of truti and non-violence, and we must 
let God’s covenant that those who tread on the strait 
sod narrow p ih shall never come to grief inspire us 
frith fai h an I ho]>e.'’ 

The Executions and Young Men 
Speaking abmt the executions he said: ‘By the 
executions the Government have given the nation 
gtam Cause for provocation. It has shocked me too 
inasmuch as my negotiations and talks hpd rmdn me 
oatertam a distant Itope that Bhaga^ing. Rajaum and 
Bukbday might be saved. I am no> suTpiis-d that young 
jMO g ra gugrv with me for not having been able to save 
U^ But I have no reason to be angry with them. 
f«r .tie thing, this Is dot the first occasion of Its 
Iriwl fri mt life. It is the duly of him who claims to 
tin* Jwwtanitjr tot to be a'eg-y with thwe whom he 
'It.ttrviSg. As for myself non-violence being my creed, 

J tfrboo* affjrd to he angry with anybody. But even « it 
■m Mt hi« creed, U 1# the duty of a genuine servant not 
to b*‘ augry wirh his masters. Anger ought to be 
frjbto; frith him. But *f he cannot help being 
, b« must abdicate his function as servant of 
.htofroity. I lor one do not want to do so and 
ttotif**? I-said they had a right to be angry, not I. 

tfrir them 1 had been serving the peasants 
loog' 1 ** 01 *' ,h ? young' me. were bom. 1 
, ^ii ^ .itol i ^.wBuOtot■ them, -chat my lot with them. E.-er 
-fr, r ;r'l pVilr tilt - r^r of- service, .1 hive dedicated 
■Qjr toshadity. It Is easfrAt thing m the 
Lfc p ^ff niy bead. 1t rh.es dot take the 
" non’ or tototatoithm. ■ ■ AOd’otUiAle ; 

''"jA;. rfV' vi'» ' 
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think uf pruiecnng me fur I k’low chat Gr#d Almighty 
is the only Protector. Having said this, let me 
declare that the demonstrations of the young men 
yesterday far from making me angry delighted meg 
inasmuch as there was no discourtesy about rhem. 
tThey might have laid hands on me; Instead, they 
formed my bodyguard and escorted me to my car. 

1 miKt confess that when I saw ihem, 1 felt that my 
experiences in South Africa, where l was mobbed 
and assaulted, were going to be repeated. 

“ But there was no cause for apprehension* Thn 
young men were simply shoeing, 1 Gandhi go back,* 

* Down with Gandhism.* They had a right to do 90 
fnasmiich as they thought that I had not done everything 
in my power to save Bhagatsiug, or that bffog a 
bohover in ahitnsa , 1 had simply oeglec'ed Bhaggtsing 
and his comrades. Bur they h *d do intention to 
molest me or fov the matter of that any one eke. 
They allowed everv one to pass, and theg a young 
roan handed to me flowers made of black cloth. They 
might have thrown them on me and insulted me, but 
they had no such in'enhon. Flowers are given me 
everywhere, 1 am usually indifferent about ihem, even 
when lhey are received from dear sisters and some 
times even chide them for waiting she flowers on me* 
Bui these 1 seized and have treasured them. 1 shad 
also tell you what l want to do with them. If the 
young men come and tell me that they should not 
have beta angry and ihat their suspicions ab »ut me 
were groundless and that therefore they wam he flowers 
returned to ihem, 1 shall gladly give them back. But 
if ihey do n t do so, they will be sent to the Ashram 
to be preserved as beul oms. 

14 Those young men wanted to proclaim to the 
wrbrld that however great the Maiatma may b9* they 
were sure that he was doing harm to India. I think 
they bad a rbtht to Expose me, if they felt that 1 was 
betraying ttas country. I want you to undersand my 
attitude. I cannot behave otherwise with these young 
men Inasmuch as l want to, WP them over By love. 
Having flung aside rhe sfrord. there is nothing except 
the cup of love which l can offer to those who oppose 
me. U is by offering that cup that I expect to draw 
them close to me. 1 cannot think of permanent enmity 
between man and man. and believing as l do in the 
theory of rebirth, 1 live in the hopethat:if notjp fc.s 
birth, in some other birth l shall be able to hug all 
humanity in friendly embrace. _ . 

" l have dwelt at long h on this little,episode, in 
nfA „ tha . vou may not think ill of the young men* 

Ihtoi topioiect # Xto..iW ; V ,bat whW 
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my time -fa np, one* op^ven the mo^t renowned 
physician Ip the world can stand 1>etween Him and me. 

Non-violence only Way 

M And now a message for the young men. If 
you want my service, do not disown me; co-ne and 
understand everything from me. You must knO*T 
that It Is against my creed to punish even a 
murderer, a thief or a dacoit. Theje can be 

> theta Ub excuse for suspicion that I did not 
Want to save Bhagatsing. But l want you 
fa ^li^fB^agktfdtigV ? ■ n I had had an 

of speaking tp Bbagatsiog and his comrades, 
ft IsbopMihave told them that the way they pursued wa9 
’Wrong and futile, I declare that we cannot win Swaraj 
fdr onr famishing millions, for our deaf and dumb, 
for OUf lame and crippled, by tho way of the sword. 
With the Most High as witness I want to proclaim 
thin truth that the way of violence cannot biing Swaraj, 
it can only lead to disaster. I wish to tell these 
young men with all the authority with which a father 
*an speak to his children that the way of violence 
can only lead to perdition. I shall explain to you why. 
Do you think that nil the women and the children who 
coveted themselves with glory during the last campaign 
Mctild have dope so if we had pursued the path of 
vloierce ? Would they have beep here to-day ? Would 
Our won en known as the meekest on earth, would 
women like Gangnbehn, who stood the lathi blows 
until her white sadi was drenched in blood, have 
done the unique service they did if we had violence in 
ufc ? With God's name on their Jips she and her 
sisters hurled defiance at their oppressors, without 
anger in their hearts. And our children -our 

vattaraserul (monkey-army). How could you have 
had these innocent ones, who renounced their toys, 
tbeif kites and their crackers and joined as soldiers of 
Swaraj—how could yon have enlisted them in a 

violent struggle? We were able to enlist as soldiers 
rrnitons of men, women and children because we were 
pledged Id non-violence. I beseech the young men to 
have patience and self-control. Anger cannot take us 
forward. We need not consider the Englishmen as 
bur enemies. 1 have used Satyagraha against them 
but have never thought of them ns enemies. I 
want to convert them and the only way is the 
way of love. Rowdy demonstrations cannot 
|iielp us. Could they call Phagatsiag back to 
life? They can only retard tho advent ot Swaraj. 1 
agtei that the Government has given sufficient cause 
for provocation, but 1 want the Impatient youth in the 
bame of God, in the name of our dear Motherland, to 
throw themselves heart and soul in the non-vlolert 
struggle, I ask them to trust my unbroken experience 
of forty years of the practice of ugu-.> iolence. 

Gandhism bigger than Gandhi 
” Bui if Jhey will not, they might kill me but 
tht y cannot kill Gandhism. If Truth can be killed 
Gandhism can be kitted, If non-violence can be 
kitted Gandhism can be kitted. Fjr what is Gjndhism 
but winning Svtaraj b?'^thesns of truth and non¬ 
violence? Vrai they'*' refuse Swaraj attained through 
truth and non-violence ? I ksjf r \btm therefore not 
V to mtr the wonderful woik djplie by the worketh of 
'.r’Sljrah. The workers live in tbs of three we&s 

orethis Congressnagar, $b fhit ?S 
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Pubte Ctebt.- ‘ p:sy 

[The following notes have beea sent hv rnbm& 

I publish them without subscribing to a» the opinions 

expressed therein. L ”* ' 

On the question of public debt a sufficient case can 
be made out tor an ipdepatodiftt eoquirpnd an atbitn 
«on on the issue. Fuller facts *fil have ^be ascertained 
on the following heads; 

1. The stock of the East India Company when \% 
was taken over, and the cost o^the^n 

2. The war with ChldA in 

trade and opium, as the result of which £ojghtftk (1^ 
some ports mcludlog Mongk mg. the benefit went to 
England, and the price has to be paid by lodia, . 

3- The war in Sudan and Abyssinia, part of the 
expenditure of which was debited to India, 

4. The expedition up the Persian Gulf, and the 

payments made to the Persian Government in respect 
of the Eastern Telegraph Department. ^ 

5. In the same clai^i Jodie war against Nepal aw v 
and the various expeditions into Tibet 

6. The wars involving the conquest of Burma, and 
the expenditure in connection with the Afghan wars, 
which were purely aggressive, in which E igtaud tried 
to set up a pretender called Dost; Mahomed, failed hi 
her attempts do so after two wars, and debited the 
whole cost to thU c rnnfry. India, lefr tp herself, 

have no desire to be aggressive against Afghanistan. India, 

in the hands of he British, had always desired to turn 
the Afghan Ruler into Hi* Highness, instead of His 
Majesty. The subsidy in this connection would have 
to be examined. The annual tribute was paid to the 
Afghan Ruler on condition that he wo^d leave the 
foreign policy of Afghanistan in Bri’ish hands, a thing ; 
which Amanyllah ou his accession refused. > 

7. A further item to be carefully examined in 
conn* cion with the question of lrdia’s sterling and 
olhef obMgatioas is the £ 100.000,000 gift* (?). Atso 
Rs 45 cruras were voted ffo n revenue in three years 
■when Government of India’s br.d?et was a deficit 
budget aod new taxation was imposed. England has 
also done India out of about Rs. 35 crores, which were 
charges in connection with materials,supplied by India 
during the war in Mesopotamia and other placet), which 
were due to India, but which England refusod.to pay. 

Sir 13. N. Mitra was deputed to England on behalf of 
India and cane back, emptyhanded, agreeing to cancel 
the whole of this claim of India. On, lh# .cuMtlott h( 
India's, war contribution, the direct coolributioh nf. the 
Princes and of relief funds, etc, and the -.hilp ltt'. V. 
recruiting in various ways, the supplies in hiicl Which •*£ 
were freely offered, the cpptrol of industrial and ptMt v 
concerns for the sake of munitions, the hea^ JpuMHop,- . 
the crntrol of many articles, and generally the iacttftfs* 
made by Indians directly and indirectly, have tKtth t&h 
subject matter of repeated ,ackoo*ledgiri«nt 1^ 
Government and by everybody else. ThftefoVs#,ithh. Y 
cash contribution of Rs. 45 crores .from reytuMlWd < 
Rs. 33 crore* in claim,, iVe^ : 80« 

£ 100,000,900 as 1 g$ ’ syere e^cessitye. J ‘ ’ 

did not couqd ;e*cej(iMj» Ip, those.^gruh* j 
and great apparent wealth, |hey mh4 be 
, by any impact It, ‘ 
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ejsewherp, has inflfeted a cumulative injury runping into 
many million', founds. The proposed contribution of 
India to tho Singapore base, the subsidy to (he British 
Airways Ltd., the contract for the carriage of Indian 
mails with the P. & O. S. N. Co. in boom year and 
at decidrdly heavy price extending over twenty years, 
when it was anticipated that prices would fall, were 
all jobberies placing a burden on India, which was 
not justified.* Some of these burdens were undoubtedly 
revenue burdens, but they were placed In years when 
there was a revenue deficit that was met from 0 atfnf 
or permanent debt. The floating debt was later 
converted into a permanent debt. 

The other aspect to consider with regard to the loans 
is this. The loans, which India owes to England, are 
'css than those advanced to many other states by the 
following standards : 

1. The absolute figure is less than what other 
countries owe to England. 

2. Tne relative indebtedness of India is less risky 
than what is owed to England by other nations. Thus, 
in the case of ladi i, the total debt is not very much 
more than the total amount of revenue raised in the 
country at the centre and in the provinces in one year. 
By all $tanda r ds of indebtedness, foreign debt of this 
magnitude carnot be considered heavy and certainly 
not onp, for the return or for interest payment of 
which, constitutional guiranee could be asked for, 

3. S milarly in the ma r ter of Services, the position 
wou! 1 be that even ir no new men ware admitted from the 
United Kingdom under the guarantee of the Secretary 
of State, th« old people would continue for twenty five 
years more. The cumulative liability under this Is 
capable of being calculated actuarially. If a guarantee is 
wanted, it would be better to secure the guarantee for 
this of the Reserve Bank of India, which will come into 
existence than a constitutional g aran ee giving first 
charge on India's total revenue. The to‘al would not 
be beyond the resourced of tbe Reser e Bank of India, 
particularly as these sources wid include the to*al 
currency reserve of the couutry and the coral banking 
reserve of the country. 

The real purpose of the demand for there guarantees 
appears to he not to safeguard India or India's m erest 
and credit, but to des roy it in the eye* of the Wotld, 
as everybody would be afraid to deal wirh India except 
through Engl tod and will seek to be placed on a* pdr 
with India's older creditor, ». e. t the United Kligdoffi. 
The other main purpose in the mind of the Englishman 
appears to be r that* if guarantees are given on this 
ground* then the Viceroy, in whose hands the power 
is given to see that these guarantees are pnperly 
discharged, would have to be an English Viceroy. 
Indin may have an English Viceroy for many years, 
but to force him on India by these indirect means 
does not seem to be light. It seems to be the result 
of the EngUsh method of anticipating the demand for 
separation and destroying all chances of separation, 
because, the moment separation is asked tor, these 
guarantees are upset and that gives a ready and proper 
* casus belli ’ in the eyes of the world. In inter¬ 
national law resiling from a constitutional contract of 
this kind would justify a war by England on India 
with the world opinion definitely in favour of England, 
This contrivance to leave India in a weak position 
in internadohal eyes must be, therefore, resisted. 


^aest^pms to be 

lAflpf'ttty examined;is detail U the purchase price pad 
to English Riiiwav Companies wh*n \he\t interests 
wore bought out. The feeling exitts in India that this 
purchase price has in most cases been excessive, ami 
interested parties have been enabled to secure this 
excessive price because of their proximi y to the 
Secretary of S ate and bis Council who have wielded 
the power. Correspondence in connection wiih this 
between the Secretary of Sate and the Government of 
would be very instructive, as 1 have reason to 
belu«i|np in some ca*es at all events even the 
Gownunent of India protested. 

Another relevant consideration is the expenses 
of internal wars of conquest, such as war against 
Tipu, against Gwalior, against Indore, against 
Bhonsle, and the two la*t Punjab wars. The position 
really U that the Indian population paid the cost on 
the one' side, viz., on the side of their rulers. The 
population is also asked to pay the cost on the 
other side by taking the debt over, whereas wars were 
wagf»d for the purposes of English conquest. England 
profited and *he profit has been acknowledged in more 
ways than one. It would be found in the despatches 
which were sent from India at that time, showing the 
benefits to England out of these wars and to English 
trade. England profi’ed and the sons of England must pay. 
It.is not right that the children of the Indian population 
should be made to pay twice over and the benefi t 
arising theref om should g > to the Engb>h population. 

10, There is also the feeling that rates, which were 
paid on lnd«au borrowings, were unduly high, that 
hi-ftvy undt-r-ariting commissions weie given, and 
brokerage was given where it was not necessary to do 
So. . Frpm financial papers in India of the last forty 
yeafjf, it would not be difficult to find that at the 
tune when India paid heavy rates, loans were 
at chtaper rates from many parts of the woild. 
Thb may not enter into the actual atb cation of charges, 
but it would be a ground for urging an examination, 
j&.ttie sane class would come expenses of roobiH- 
satfop and N f expeditions in the frontier territory. It 
fete been the policy of the British Government not to 
ftbdtf the frontier people to settle down, nor to 
them, but to keep them as a perpetual field 
fair keeping the Indian army efficient and ultimately 
flot to subjugate them, but to bribe them by annual 
to their leaders. This bogey was kept 
up kat ia*er years . more to frighten India and to 
tnoderttethe political demand. 

Qa fhe rescue side the iifiury suffered by Indian finance 
fioq* policy has brenrin the following directions: 

Aa tegefde the training of army officers and of men, 
service and pensibti, by which England 
jgj&t&it,' Standing army at the expense of India, India's 
{$ that very excessive charges have been levied 
IttdiA under this head. Similavly in the matter of 
^0R?rital expenditure, deliberate attempts have 
Ae to secure orders for British factories, and 
lows in London were on the basis that 
tb* UftaneJ) would be spent in the United Kingdom. 
WflitiiSwhen 9jmh Africa, Italy, Egypt 
purchased tfaeir equipment from the 
sometimefl lO,; 25 and 33 pj*r cent, lower, 
tititmtii all f other a^Wr the-' purchase from 



kingdom, when tbflr*. 




Young India 

After the Congress 

(By M. K. Gandhi ) 

The Congress is finished. It whs an object lesson 
Without the willing co-operation 

ttfcarljr three thousand volunteers, men, women and 
o^Ubs, and the public, a city accommodating twenty 
thousand person! with all the conveniences could not 
have been brought Into being in twenty fire days. A 
band of ulerchkots undertook (he kitchen work, ensuring 
efficiency, economy and good service. The women 
volunteers vied with the men in hard work often 
involving prolonged vigils. But the real credit belongs 
to the Lord Mayor of Karachi, the great Parsi 
humanitarian and philanthropist, Jamshed Mehta. There 
are seasoned Congress workers who strove to make 
the organisation so perfect. These I need not mention. 
The chief architectural feature of the Congress wa 9 
Us vast paodal which had no canopy bui that of the 
blue sky. It became thus possible to ensure freedom 
from suffocating air and to provide ample accommodation. 
It saved enormous expenses, Instead of buildhg the dais 
and galleries they were obtained by excavation as at 
the time of the Ahmedabid Congress. Another 
feature was the great Khndi exhibition which beat all 
the previous ones in scientific arrangement. Although 
It was not part of a big show, it attracted vast 
crowds and was thoroughly successful from the 
financial standpoint. 

Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel s address was peihaps the 
briefest of All presidential addresses. He was able 
to finish the proceedings in two days—not a bad record. 
A day saved means much raring of expense and more 
of the fagged out exertion of the overworked volunteers. 

The Congress has endorsed the provisional settlement 
anl issued iu the clearest possible terms its man late 
to Us delegation. 

Much has yet to happen before the delegation can 
take part in any conference that may be heW. The 
duty of Congressmen is now clear. They mtu.t faith¬ 
fully observe the terms of the provisional settlement. 
They must clear ihe atmosphere of every trace of violence 
and therefore first examine and purify themselves. The 
natfop must achieve the boycott of foreign c’oth and 
see that the gospel of the wheel spreads through every 
village of India, Before this can he accomplished, we 
must develop much greater loro of the famishing 
millions than'we have. The diunkird and the drug 
addict must be induced* not forced to give up th*ir vice. 
These thjngs require greater organisation, greater co- 
opeitt'ion among ouistlves and a living faith in 
nun-Vtolence in thought, word and deed, Whether it 
is taken up as a $oijcy or a creed, mind anl body 
must act together while the policy or the creed is in 
operation, 

Whfle the truce lasts we must not boycott British 
goods as such. Last but not least, one must achieve 
Hindu Muslim unity* How thg» la to be done 1 know. 
The Hindus have to dare to trust them and let thp 
Musalmdos and the Sikhs take what tfay W*Ah This 
rid# the nation of all communal tai&t But of this 


Let uff -Repent 

( By M. K. Gutomf 

14 Bat the hatred which Was created and ifakh 
has b**en shown in words and actions has bteo so 
intolerable that it must set ofce to think Whether 
release of such mighty forces of hatred af! rotted 
the country is advisable. From morning till lath 
night one heard through talks, songi. throdgb 
slogans and felt such mighty torrents of hatred 
that it was sickening to find such a degradation fa 
large mass of people, I use the word "degradation 
with full responsibility. It appeared that spealrfa* 
lies was a matter of fait licence and liberty. *Fo 
attack Government officers, police officeirs, men who 
disagreed,- for something which was entirely untrue* 
for something which never happened, was A daily 
common event seen on the rovta and everywhere. 
More than words can express the cruelties and the 
injustice inflicted on the traders of British goods 
especially, and some other foreign goods were wide, 
intolerable, and unbearable. To request a man not 
to deal in one article and to request another not 
to purchase an article is one thing, but to force a 
man by all possible means, by abusing him, by 
obstructing him, by making his life miserable in 
every way fs another thing, and there, I must admit, 
non-violence has miserably failed. I am certain 
in my mind that the hatred created and the cruelties 
inflicted were far from non-violence and against 
all principles and teachings Mahatma}!. It was 
U common practice to obstruct and inflict with , 
all kinds of tactics to make persons* lives miserable 
whenever one disagreed with the general movement. 

In every province there were different types of 
activities and it appears that either one had to 
accept such dictation of fcomebjly or one had to 
go through wha T ever wss inflicted upon Mm by any 
small or large band of children, ladies or full grown 
up men. According to them* to differ in any way 
was pro-Brttisdi, pro-Government or u vfa'thfuloese 
to the comrry, and to-dav one can see clearly mental 
victims of the*e forces of hatred in several houses, 
n But the danger is still greater. The taste of 
Ihe blood— breaking laws—has been so attractive 
that one finds today this blessed Sityagrah* on *be 
lips of every one. As soon as you diffe! ao> w^ere, 
be it in a school, in a house, to a gr mp, to a 
circle of friends, in business, in an offiqe, you fiod 
immediately threat of Saryagrata pointed out to JWU . 
at every tirre. Between employer arid emph*|fce* 
landlord and tenant, parents and children, teatibeto 
and pupils, brothers and friends, every ^herevthle 
pointed bayonet of Satyagra ha seems to be ready 
for use. To break laws and rules of society o^ 
the state seems to be so easy and handy. fi a 
college professor suggests discipline, if a v- 
Municipal officer recommends ox*rg tax, if chiMrett 1 
gre requested hot iq make noise., if hAwlqets ere 


told to remove ohstpciione j GO road*. if ohafafavj 
or transfers are being arranged* If anything is i 

which does Dpt suit anybody etae^ theto 
dagger of Sat\agtoM ported >oUi Discriminate*£<■$> 
where to use £pd howto waft seeps 
to, P&Wi..-* 

da^pr signal M iofe' ; •«*; 
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his first speeqh Id Karachi reported elsewhere, and 
made a statenjeot to tSe representatives of the press 
which I .reproduce as a study In non-violence: 

M I failed in my efforts to bring about the 
commutation A£ the death sentences on Bhngatring and 
hie, friend v and that is why the young men 
vented their wrath against me, I was quite prepared for 
ft Ahhough they were incensed against me, thev gave 
vent to their wra'h In whar I would call a most dignified 
manner. It was open to them to do physical injury but 
tboy refrained from doing so. It was open to them to 
Iflijhxlt me fa many orher ways, but they confiard their 
resentment and Insult to handing me black cloth flowers 
representing, I Imagine, the ashes of the three patriots. 
There also they could have showered on me or ihrown 
at me instead of which they gave me the option of 
receiving the flowers from their hands which I did 
gracefully. Of course they shouted, 1 Down with 
Gandhism, 1 ‘Go back Gandhi.* This 1 consider to 
J>e a legitimate expression of their anger. Having 
been used to such an exhibition and that in a muth 
worse and in more serious form, l was unruffl d and 


too much. The weak. qaq Dprer forgive. Fonftywwss 
is the a tribute of the strong.” ^ 

And the alchemy of love had li&itttfiwovm effect* 
A few representatives of the Red Shirt batted tn 
deputation on Gandhiji and had a long heart to 
heart to heirt talk with them. They explained that it 
was never their indention to do any p* ysidal \tu 

him, that his life and his health were ai dear to l&Wfc 
as to any one else, and that individual *erroiifih was tfcot 
thrir creed. They were adament in their quarrel will* 
the truce whirh. they believed, can nevirlead them to 
their goaf of Workers* and Peasants' Free Republic 
in India. 1 Bur my dear young men, f said Guqdb jrfc* 
them, overflowing with affection, 4 i|a and gee Bihar 
and you will find a workers 1 and pefasants* re pubic 
working there. Where there was fear and slavery ten 
years ago, there is courage and bravery and resfetai ce 
to wrong. If you want capital to be extinct or you 
want to abolish monied men or the capitalists, yoii 
will never succeed. What you must do is to demonstrata 
to the captu\!i$ts the power of labour and they will 
consent to be the trust-es of thuse who toil for them. 


took these Insults as only a mild exp ession of their 
deep grief and consequent anger, ] am odIv hoping 
that they will exercise the restraint that they did 
yesterday throughout the Corgress session for they 
know J am trying to reach the same goal with them. 
Only I am following a method wholly different from 
theirs. I have not a shadow of a doubt that as time 
goal they will discover the error of their ways. 
Whatever may be true of other countries, iu this country 
which is teeming with fam shed millions the cult cf 
violence can have no meaning. In this coun'ry of self- 
SUppression and timidity al most bordering on cowardice we 
canoot have too much braverv, too much sell-sacrifice. 
O'te’s head bends before Bhagatsing's bravery and 
sacrifice. But I want the grratet braverv, if 1 might say 
so without offending my young friend , of the meek, 
the gentle and the non-violent, the bravery that will 
mount the gallows without injuring, or harbouring any 
thought of injury to a single soul. ,p 

But the teBt of faUh came not so much on the 
occasion of these rowdy demonstrations—Gandhiji thrives 
on protests and opposition—as it was provided by 
the executions themselves, ' Does the exerutlon of 
Bhagfttsing and his friends alter your position in any 
way with regard to the settlement ?' was the question 
asked by one of the pre^s representatives. The 
answer was straight and unequivocal ; 

“ My own personal position remains absolutely the 
same, though the provocation has been of the most 
intense character, I mu*t confess that the laying of 
these executions was no pert of the truce, and so far 


I do not want anything more fur workers and peasants 
thau enough to rat and house and clothe themselves 
and liva in ordinary comfort as self respecting human 
beings. Afror that coalition of things is brought about 
the brainiest among them will certainly manage to 
acquire more wealth than the resr. But 1 have told you 
what I want, l want the rich to hold their riches iu 
trust for the poor or to give them up for them. Do you 
know ihat 1 gave up all my property when l founded 
Tolstoy Farm ? Ru^km’s 7Jus Last inspired me 

and 1 built my farm on those line?. You will now 
recoguize that I am, s j to say, a "foundation member*' of 
your peasants’ and woikers* republic. And what do you 
prize more—wealth or work ? Supposing you were to be 
stranded ia the desert of Sahara with cariluads of money, 
how would it help yon ?. But if you can work you may 
not have to go hungry, I low then is wealth to be prewired 
to work ? Go anJ see for yourselves the Labour Union 
of Ahmedabad ft) work and see how they are trying to 
establish a republic of their own. *' 

But the ir jo had g me into their souls and ihqy were 
full of the agonies they had to put up with in the Punjab. 
‘Punjab is gooncia-raj % Ma'ialmaji. Where do yot^ find 
the change of heart? 1 ‘ But 1 never said that there Imd 
been a change of heart ou the part of the Government* 

‘ Why then did you give such a certificate to 1 
Lord Irwin ? ’ 

Smilingly he turned to them and said, ‘junta* / 

I l ave gis* n a cenifica e to you,, young men 1 I kavfe 
admired your self-restraint, though I disapproves \ 
of your action against me. In the same way I wfta *, * 
struck with Lord Irwin’s frinkness, sincerity 


as t atn concfrued, no provocation offered outsiJe the 
terms wtil deflect ma from the path 1 had mapped 
out when i agreed to the settlement.** 

But an irrepressible young man Was not satisfied 
wid th s logical reply. He allowed his own feelings to 
get the better of his logic ood he pursued the inquiry. 

Q. " Do not you think it impolitic tb forgive a govern¬ 
ment which baa been guilty of a thousand murders ? ” 
A. u I do not know a single instance whe<e for- 
^ivene-s has been found so wanting as to be impolitic.** 
Q. “But no country has ever shown such forgive* 
nesa as India is showing to Britain?"/ , " 

A. “That does not affect my xtfAff What Is true 
of individuals Is uut of twu<*fr ■Qp'fifpfet'1<a$v 


friendliness and I paid a’tribute to it. That waa 
nothing unusual for me. Tnere *as no question of a 
change or heart The settlemeut I bad never regarded 
as ah indication of change of heart, v acd sp 
executions did not alter the position. But 1 should 
certainly have given Go*' 0 jiju^at credit Jot some 
change of Heajt jf they jfead f^imuted the sentence*,? 

it was a litost friendly iaijc and 1 feel sure that 
the young meh left considerable rfeai^ured. 

Tll« Sham* of Cwuf jr * 

A session, Which ^onuses tojm' L w^ jo* 

various obvioua reasons, s a. 

one had 


fawm *«! 
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i6th wa$ devoted to the shame of Cawnpore. and next 
day before the Subject* Committee was adiourned for 
the day, he made a most feeling statement about 
the latest news from Cawnpore : 

w L*t Us not try to apportion the blame. Let us 
forget the fact that we are Hindus aud Musalmans. 
Let us remeipber that we are Indians, and the shame 
of Cawnpore f* the shame of India. As for the Hindus, 
however, newspapers say that it was likely that 
Hirfdua were more to blame. And what for was all 
this carnage? How could we go so mad ? T am 
grfevtfd to have tb inform you that Sjt. Ganesh 
Shankar VidyArthi fs reported to bo missing or killed. 
Who would not be grieved over the death of such a 
genuine and earnest selfless comrade ? But there is 
another view of the case. Rather than that a number 
of insignificant poor Hindus be killed, is it not well 
that a leader like Ganesh Shankar should have been 
kilted ? Rather than the death of a number of hapless 
poov Musalmans, would not the death of Dr. An sari 
in the cause of peace or unity be mere welcomed ? 
For the knife in Dr. Ansari’s body would act as the 
knife in ihe bodies of us all. If was I herefore fortunate 
that Ganesh Shankar Vidyarthi, who was so emireut)/ 
fflee from communal bias, who was an institution in 
hitnself, and who was the foremost worker of the place, 
should have laid down his life in the cause of peace. 
Let his g:eat example be an inspiration f o us all, let 
it awaken us to our sense of duty, f ask you to gLe 
your anxious consideration to the matter and help in 
the solution of the vexed question, Let the shame of 
Cawnpore teach us a lesson so that we may feel that 
even theirs of 300 men and women wasnot loo high 
a ptice to be paid for permanent peace. M M* D* 

Under the Canopy of Heaven 

(Continual fium 'page 5X ) 

peasant,, the labourer, the scavenger-all of v.hom have* 
worked cheek by jowl in creating this city of huts—the 
lame and the blind, the starving and the well-fed, the 
wretch and the poor, may soon be a living reality, J 
beteech you not to mar the beau*iful work they have done, 
Cawnpore and its Lesson 
u This lends me to the events in Cnwniiore which has 
been a scene of carnage. This is due largely lo the 
violence we bad harboured against one another, ft is 
the handwriting on the wall, Though we have shown 
ourselves capable of limited oomvioleuce, we have 
harboured violence in our hearts, we have been guilty 
of Using coercion. The papers allege that Cawnpore 
Hindu* weot toad over Bbagatsiog’s martyrdom and 
Started with intimidating the Musalmans who would not 
dose Ihdir shops in Bhagatsing’s honour. You know the 
1 am quite sure that-if the spirit of Bkagatsing 
is watching what is happening in Cawnpore today, he 
Would feel deeply humilated and ashamed. I say this for 
I Wye heard him described as a man of honour. And 
WhfcJ havoc we have donel Women insulted! Children 
to death! Let no Hindu comfort himself with the 
thought that they were Musalmau childreo: let no 
feel happy in Ibe knowledge that it is 
Hiodu children who have been killed. F do not know 
tbc^T religion. Let it be recognized that both Hindus 
flUiA Musalmans had, lost their senses. They were all 
children of ihe soil, children of our common Motherland.! 

felt 'deeply* ashati id of these deeds of 
'- to®ve«r- ? . ? my,‘• voice-, way reach I ,wisfa/ 

•oifiii. things may any cay prove mope 


than I can bear. How can we, with Hindus and 
Musalmans slaughtering one another, continue to 
assert that we have been non-violent ? How can I» * 
votarv of tTuth, hug the belief that we as a nation are 
non-violent if the mischief spreads ? If T did so, I 
would be untrue to myself and to my Maker. With 
carnage going on about me I cannot bear to live 
unconcerned. Let me declare, that as soon as I feel that 
life is unbearable, 1 should hope to have the courage 
to fast myself to death rather thap witness these b'ood 
feuds. YoU know by this time that T cannot bear denial 
of pledges solemnly and voluntarily undertaken. I would 
sooner be dead than see merchants and others break 
their pledged word, than see those calling themselves 
Congressmen aud swearing by I he creed of the Congress 
break it in dicir hearts or openly. If I can witness 
this contradiction wi:h equanimity, with what face con 
1 stand before the world and my Maker ? He will 
tell me I have been liviug a life of falsehood, a life of 
sham and fraud. 1 may not deceive myself and tho world. 
Every moment of njv existence is dedica f ed to the 
winning of Swaraj bv means of truth aud non-violence. 

14 1 know you will say that that sort of thing has 
been going on all • he.se years, and I have done nothing 
to stop it. Penances with me are no mechanical acts. 
They are done in obedience to the inner voice. I arn 
telling you what has-been going on within me all 
these days. The crisis may never come, either because 
I am unnecessarily agita'cd, or because I have lost 
courage to face reility. I must be (rue to mv Maker, 
and the moment 1 feel that life r s insupportable for 
me, I hope not to be found wanting. What better 
reparation can I do than willing surrender of the body 
thru has ceased to ev >ke response and may be a 
hindrance to the discover) of tho true wav?’* 

* What did you do to save Bhagatsing ? f 
As he was about to close, the question mentioned 
above was asked hhi not by one who wanted to be 
cantankerous but by one who wanted everything to be 
known to the public. “ Well, I was not on ny defence," 
replied he 11 and so I did not bother you with the 
details of what I did to save Bhagatsing and his 
comrades. 1 pleaded with the Viceroy as best I could. 
I brought all the persuasion at my command to bear 
on him. On the day fixed for the final interview with 
Bhagatsing's relations I wrote a personal letter to the 
Viceroy on the morning oi the 23rd. I poured, my whole 
soul Into it, but to nc avail. I might have done one thing 
jpore, you say. I might have made tho co umutatioij, a 
torn of the settlement. It could not be so made. And 
to threaten withdrawal would be a breach of faith. The 
Working Committee had agreed with me in not making 
commutation a condition precedent to truce. 1 could 
therefore only mention it apart from the settlement. I had 
hoped for magnanimity. My hope was not to materialize. 
But hat can be no ground for breaking the settlement 
u And it was not I alone who did what was 
humanly possible. The revered friend Paudhji and 
Dr. Sapru tried their best. But why should that failure 
woiry us ? Success is in God's hands. Our failure should 
spur us to greater effort. That effort lies in being true to 
ourselves, in Hindus and Musalmans determining to live 
as brothers in heart unity, in merchants and others 
keeping their Voluntary pledges, in workers eschewing 
violence in thought, wor I and deed. May God help us to 
mend bur ways. May He help us to be strong enough 
to be true to ourselves and to Him**' M. D. 
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Those Safeguards 

Ever since Mr. Bean's declaration that what is now 
known as the financial safeguard was final and could 
not be abated, the atteojion of Congressmen has been 
rivetted to the questions and it has been poitredly a*ked 
what use it -would bp tor the Congress to participate 
Id the Round Table Conference if the safeguard * were 
final. Lord Satkey*9 declaration left matters no better, 
and one wondered whether Government would not be 
eager to rectKy a position which would be in direct 
.breach of the settlement. It is fortunate that His 
Excellency the Vicarov has seized the first opportunity 
to clarify the position and made ft abundantly clear that 
the safeguards could in no sense be regarded as final. 

"Those who would suggest an altera itive to'he scheme 
of the Round Table Conference," said the Viceroy speakiDg 
at the Chelmsford Club, " would have to convince His 
Majesty’s Government that they would be equally effective 
for purpose above described." This makes it clear, firstly, 
that in case the Congress decided to participate in the 
Conference, its representatives would ceitainly hive the 
right to suggest an alternative scheme, and secondly 
that His Mijesty'9 Government would be prepaied to 
be convinced by the Congress representatives. 

That the position could not be any other than this 
it also clear from an article in the Banker , a Con. 
•ervative financial monthly, which, whilst giving 
effective expression to the British view of the case, is 
candid enough to recognise that there is an Indian 
view of the case and that unless a satisfactory solution 
la found, there could bo no sertbmenr. It has given 
a lucid summAfv of the # interests * round which the 
battle has raged. There is first the question of the 
Interests arising from lado-British trade. "Some 
measure of discrimination in favour of Indian produce," 
says the journal, "has been introduced. But the 
degree of discrimination might b carried much farther 
and there is no doubt that under responsible Govern. 


Last but by no means the least is the question of 
the public debt. Her-e too the jpa^ar^is prepared to 
recognise, the strength of Indian''^Pp^^'iferling ta the 
matter. " Ever since the publicationbyMr. R. C, putt 
of his studies, in Indian economic subjects, ft has been 
an article of faith among ihe great majority pf the educated 
Indians that Indian revenues have lon^ been burtfened 
witfi charges i t respect of debt that ought, .never Io have 
ipipqsi^d. In some instances the injustice, real or 
Imaginary, Is now a matter of ancient history beyond 
any pracrical field o f discussion, i In other cases ft (S 
not so, and it must be admitted that the arguments for 
revision cannot all be dismissed without a hearing. 11 

'These instances,” adds the Banker, "are merely 
illustrative of the issues within the economic sphere 
which are dividing the opinion qf the respective 
parties. They are all maters upon which it is most 
imporiant that ao agreement should be reached if real 

co-operation is to be secured in working a responsible 
Government subject to safeguards." 

But how cau an agreement be reached without a 
recognition of the fact that the whole question is open 
to discus&iijn ? From that point of new it is inteies ing 
to read the Congress presidential address along wiih 
what the Viceroy has said about ihe 'safeguards/ 
Defence,' says the Viceroy, *was a vital interest to 
India but also surely a British and Imperial interest of 
first magnitude/ " The defence safeguard," says Sardar 
ValUbhbhai Patel, "nay therefore be retention of 
Bntijh officers, or as some w uld say, even privates; 
but we could never let our defence be controlled by the 
British. We mu^t have the full power to make mistakes. 
We may gratefully receive Bii ish advice, never 
dictation. The fact is that the British army ip India 
is an army of occupation. Defence is a misnomer. 
Frankly, the army »9 for defending British interests aod 
British rnen aud women against anv internal uprising. 

I cannot recall a single instance in which the Indi in 


ment it would he so carried unless some limitation or 
safeguard were imposed." Then aprtin there is ihe question 
of the customs tariff. 11 Undi r responsible Government," 
the journal recognises, " there is little doubt that in 
the absence of restraints the protectionist policy would 
be applied with much greater force." Then there ia the 
question of coastal Traffic. The journal recognises that 
under responsible Givei ament, in the absence of 
safeguards, there is every probability that such 
restriction,' viz. 9 that the coastal Trade of India hould 
be reserved to ladkn shipping, 'would be inpjsed/ 
Tnefe is next the question of the sterling debt 
Which Immediately suggests the problem of the 
exchange value of the rupee. M Few people in this 
country," admits the Banker, "fully realise the streng b 
and persistence of the opposition among the Indian 
commercial community to (he rerent ion of the Is. fid* 
rupee. It is blamed for a great deal of the depression 
that had affected Indian industries, more particularly 
cotton. The raiyat has been taught to believe that by 
fixing a Irgh exchXn<e value for the rupee in the 
alleged interest of those member* of the European 
community who wished to remit profits or savings or 
pensions at a favourable rate, the Government has 
robbed him of a large part of the value of his crops. 
It is unnecessary to examine the justice of these idea* 
at the moment. The only relevant consideration is the 
present existence of a powerful body of tod veto opin* m 
thatdemaoAsft revision of the staling Value or tta rupee." 


army was required for the protection of India to fight a 
foreign power. True, there have been expeditions on 
Ihe Frontier, wars with Afghanistan. British historians 
have taught us that they were wars more of aggression 
rathsr thin of defence. We must nor therefore be 
frightened by the bjg y of foreign designs 11 pm bidia* 

In my opiuion if we need an army, we certainly do 
not need the ozt op is wa are daily bleeding to support. 

If the Cjn^rs** hi* its wav, the army will q ^jT*r 
immediate reduvion to its d^hnhle propor ion." 

The pasiiion c »u’d nr. hive been clearer t ha q It 
ha* been expressed by Saidar Vallabhbhat Paid : *tl|ii** 
would bo safe^iards or reservations, or the late 
Pandit Motilalji called them, adjustments conceived in 
our own interest. 1 HU Excellea-y 'a'ks pf voluntary 
assurance by Indian leaders to British traders. But wtyit 
assurance could art ant give to au elephant or a dwarf to 
a giam ? 'It Would be time enough to talk of equality of 
treatment a r ter Narotcamda>’s successors have made some 

little approach to Lord Inchcape's resources.* 
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Other Political Prisoners 

( By M. K. Gandhi ) 

There has. bsen much h^art.burning over Ihe fact 
tb&t the release of all pnliiic.il prisoners whether 
copiicted of violence or otherwise shnuM not hive 
been made a condtoou of the secernent. This was 
clearly impo^ib'e in the sense that the demand would 
Hot have been just or wis». It c^uld not b* mide as 
r condition for suspending civil disobedience. It 
coukJ be made as a condition in a fin il settlement. 
Same people hive th mghilessly argu-d tint I would 
not demand the release of prisoners convicted of 
violence because of my non-violence. The fac* is that 
my non-violence to he wo»th anything would have made 
the demand obi gitory on me, had ir b^en othersi-e 
just in my estimation. But what was not pr»s-.iblcr for 
me to do in connection wi h ihe soldo nent, I had no 
hefcita'ijn in recommending the C .ingress to do. The 
Congress resolution in the matter is published elsewhere, 

Jc C, I adnii\ sweeping in chararJei arid ircludes all 
possible pdsouers ov persons under resuain*. It includes 
ttio*e wl o beiug out of India a e pr ihihded from 
rcen + eiinv, and it includes the Punjab M ir ial Law 
prisonert who have been ro ilng in the jails since 1915 
aud are all old men by ibis rime. It includes also over 
400 i eienus of Bengal aud Punj»b against when; no 
ctiim h is been pr jved. They we.'e ai bi^rai ily anes'ed and 
UTR as arb irmly detained. It include* also the Meerut 
TOder-rria! prisoners whose lung drawn cut mat is a 
flfcfcfrc. Scandal. Sjt. Nariman has been appoiultd to 
m*kt an exhaustive list of all these piisomrs. It 
igilf to* pot-stole to f ake some step under the resolution 
,9® ' fioon Us the list is made. I hope, therefore, that 
all concerned will help Sjt. Nniiman so as to enable 
Wt$ to prepare the list at the earliest possible 

tit m 1 ’ 

^ I s ^ course the Government need not even wait for 
vfgft list. 1 admit that from iheir standpoint ail the 
will n ;t stind on the >ime footing. Let 
• begin .by teleasiug wi h nit being flaked those at 

whgse CA>e> 1 shall hope to show through these 
unanswerable, A strong Government never 
when it fcleans prisoners before the expiry of 
-tncOft fur it nver posse ises the power to 
y them .should they commit crimes. And political 
#b*» there is no pblutekl / 

'S ’’ "■ '■ \ 1 ,,"*/'• ; i ,J .' 1 ' r' J " '.'V vj‘ ,r ' 


Notes 

Ganesh Shankar Vidyarlhi 

The d<-afh of Ganesh Shmkar Vidyarthi was one 
to b? envied by us all. His bload is Ihe cement that 
will uhimVely bind th^ two communities. No pact 
will bmd nur heirts. But heroi-m such as Oahesh 
Shankar Vidyirthi showed is bound in the end to 
melt the stoniest heirts, melt them into one. The 
poison has however gone so deep ihat the blood even 
of a man so grea\ so self-sacrificing and so utterly 
bnve as Gmedi Shanka* Vidyarlhi may todav not 
be enough to wish us of it. Let this noble example 
stimulate us all to similar effort sh mid the occasion 
arLn agiii, I tender to the bereaved widow and her 
children not mv cond d-mc-s but my r onnra‘uUtious 
for having de;e r v d G mesh Shankir ViJyanhi. He 
is not dead. 11-3 liV3 5 today f.ir m zre truly than when 
we saw bin in the hodv and knew him not. 

Hindi or Hindustani 

It is becoming increasingly difficult year after year 
to conduct the Congers proce-dings or the A. I. C C. 
proceeding; in English. The mijoti y in the 
A. I. C. C. do not follow English as we'l as they 
C'i » Hindustani, And of those that do, the vast 
maiuriy demand Hindi. At the open session S udar 
Villablibhai had difficulty in ob'aming a lieirng for 
En|li-h spankers. For the next year the pe iple from 
the S mill have promised ro ^earn Hindi enough to 
be ahe to ta’k and follow the proceedings in 
Hmius’ani. li they will give duee hours per day for 
tU r eo m in’hs mo .t of them will have no difficulty in 
gaining a pzs able knowledge of ihe language. I hope 
the friends from the 3 ruth and Bengal will m ke the 
necessity eff.jr and save the nation’s time. At any 
rate l oropo^e to keep the members to their promise 
and not heed the demand for English if it is made in 
spite of the promise not to make it. 

_ M. K. G. 

Indo-British Account Settlement 

To fa:dtta‘e the wj'k of the Select Committee 
appointed by the C >ugres- to scrutinize British transac¬ 
tions in lulia, pertrii wh j a~e in pHsesstol of 
ma erial which will be of interest iu this c jnaec.ioa, 
anJ th jse who are willing o place their views before 
this Cjmmiuee are te]UiSteJ to send in iheir state¬ 
ments to me before ihe 23 h ics aut. Their cp-opera- 
tion will ba milch appreciated by the Committee. 

Vidya>itfa, 


£huit*Ubftd. 


J. C. Kumarappa 
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Resolutions of the Congress 

Congratulations 

Tills Congress congratulates all those who 
underwent great sufferings during the late civil 
disobedience campaign whether through imprisonment, 
jhooting, bayonet igr lathi charges, emigration from 
their homes and loss of property by confiscation, 
looting, burning or otherwise, as a result ot repression. 
Tho Congress more especially congratulates the women 
of India who rose in their thousands and assisted the 
nation in its struggle for freedom, and respectfully 
assures them that no constitution will be acceptable 
to the Congress that discriminates against the sex in 
the matter of franchise. 

Provisional Settlement 

This Congress, hiving con-udcsrcd the provisional 
settlement between <ho Working Committee and the 
Government of India, endorses it, and desires to make 
it clear that the Congress goal of Puma Swaraj 
(complete independence ) remains intact. 

In ihe event of a way remaining otherwise open to 
Congress to be represented at any conference with the 
representatives of the British Government, the Congress 
delegation will work for this goal and in particular 
so as to give the nation control over the Army, 
External Affairs, Finance, Fiscal and economic policy 
and to have scrutiny by an impartial tribunal ofi 
tho financial tianrach’ons of the British Government 
in India, and to examine and assess the obligations 
to be undertaken by India or England and 

the right to either party to end partnership at will; 

provided, however, that Ihe Congress delegation will 

be free to accept such adjustments as may be 

demonstrably necessary in the interest of India. 

Tno Congress appoints and authorises Mahatma 
Gandhi to represent it pt the Conference with tho 
addition of such other delegates as the Working 
Committee may appoint ti act under his leadership. 

Political Prisoner* 

This Congress is ernipha ically of opinion, that if 
the object of the settlement between the Government 
and the Congress the promotion of good will between 
Great Biiain and India, and if the settlement is an 
earnest of Great Brih'an’s determination to part wiih 
power, the Government should release all palitivat 
prisoners, detenus and undertriala not covered by the 
settlement and remove all political disabilities imposed 
by the Government on Indians, whether in India or 
abroad, on accoun: of their politica 1 opinions or acts. 

This Congress reminds the Government that if 
they will respond to this resolution, they will somewhat 
alia' the strong public resentment I bat has been routed 
by the recent executions. 

Prohibition 

This "Coug fif.s notes wuh sa ^faction the visible 
progress cf the nation towards total prohibition during 
Che past twelve months, and calls upon all Congress 
organisations hi cutiauc the an:i-drink and drugs 
campaign with renewed vigour, and hopes that the 
women of die country will redouble their effjrts in 
weanlug the drunkard and drug addict from a habit that 
ruins both body an J soul and desolate** happy home9. 
Boycott of Foreign Cloth 

Experience game.! during the past ten years 
through work in hundreds of villages has made it 
abundantly!; clear, that the deepening poverty of the 
masses is due among ather things to forced unemploy- 
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ment for want of a supplementary industry during 
leisure hours, and that only the spinning wheels supply 
that want on a universal scale. It has been further 
observ'd that the people having given up the wheel 
and consequently Khiddar, they buy foreign cloth or 
cloth made in indigenous mills, thus causing a double 
drain from the village?—:he drain in the shipe of loss 
of fruirs of labour aud price of cloth. This double 
draia can be avoided only by the exclusion of foreign 
clot! and foreign yarn and substitution thereof by 
Khaddar, the indigenous mills supple neming Kbaddar 
only so far as it may be necessary. This Congress 
therefore appeals to the public to refrain from the 
purchase of foreign cloth and to the dealers in foreign 
cloth and yarn to g ; ve up a trade that seriously injures 
the interests of the millons of villagers. 

This Congress further cills upou all Congress 
organisations and allied bodies to intensify the foreign 
cloth b^yco't by increasing Khadi propaginda. 

This Congress appeals to the Spates to associate 
themselves with this constructive effort and prevent 
the ei try of foreigj cloth and foreign yarn into their 
territories. 

This Congress also appeals to the owners of 
indigenous mills to assist the great constructive and 
economic movement by 

1. Giving their moral support to the supplementary 
village industry of hand-spinning by themselves using 
hindspun; 

2. Ceasing to manufacture cloth that may in any 
way compete with Khaddar and to that end c j-operatiug 
with the effort of the All-India SpinnTS* Association; 

3. Keeping dowa fhe prices of th*. ir rranulaoturos 
to ihe lowesl possible limit; 

4. Refraining from using foreign yarn, silk oi 
artificial silk m their manufacture; 

5. Exchanging the existing stock of th? foreign 
piecegoods merchants for Swadeshi clo h and thus 
helping them to convert their business into Swadeshi 
and re-exp ining the former; and 

6. R using ihe s u a‘us of the mill workers arid 
making ihem feel that they are co sharers wiih them a? 
well iu prosperity as in adversity. 

This C mgress suggests to tho great foreign houses 
that they will help internafioual brotherhood and 
revolirioniso com ncrcial ethics if they wilt taka the 
hist step by recognising the soundness and necessity 
of the economic boycott by Iadia of foreign cfctfo, 
denying themsilves a foreign trade that has admittedly 
hurt the economic well-being of India's masses tad 
diver 1 in* their attention to enterprises more in keefnuf 
with the wants oF the nations other than their own, 
Indians Oversea* 

The C ngress views with a’arm the bend; of 
events m South Africa and East Africa regarding ^ 
position of Indian seeders in iho^e countries, Tttfl 
contemplated legist ition in South Africa is in contrac¬ 
tion of promises and in some rupee's constitueagO* 
attack even on legal rights. This Congress upped* 
to the Governments concerned to mete out to iWj- 
Indian settlers the same measure of justice (hat they 
would claim for ibeir nationals in a free India* This 
Congress tenders, its thanks to Dinahandhu - 

and Pandit Hridayan i'h Kunzru foe their selfless Ubbnri 
; on behalf of the settlers overseas. V / r 

Frontier Province 

Inasmuch a* propaganda is said to be 
Frontier province ttirfebo Congress dods g 
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by them ard it is desirable that the Congress should 
take steps to dispel this suspicion, this Congress hereby 
places on record bs opinion that in any constitutional 
scheme the N. W. F, Province shall have the same 
form of government as the other provinces in India. 
Burma 

This Congress recognises "the right of the 
people of Burma to claim separation from India and 
to establish an independent Burman State or to remain 
an autonomous partner in a free India with a right> 
of separation at any time they may desire to exorcise 
it. The Congress however condemns the endeavour 
of the Bri ish Government to force separation of* 
Burma without giving adequate opportunity to the 
Burmese people to express »heir views and against tho. 
•declared wishes of their national political orgmisa'ions. 
This endeavour seems to be deliberately engineered 
to perpetuate British domination there so as to 
make Burma together with Singapore by reasrn 
of the presence of oil and their strategic positions, 
strongholds of imperialism in Eastern Asia. The i 
Congress is strongly opposed to any policy which 
would result in Burma being kept as a British depend-1 
cucy and her rescues exploited for British imperialist 
purposes and would also be a n enace to a free India 
as well as to the other nations of the Eas\ The 
Congress urges that the extraordinary nowers givm to 
iMe Government of Burma be withdrawn and the.' 1 
declaration by the Govnnment that representative and 
important organisations of Burmese national opinion are 
illegal be also withdrawn, so that normal conditions may 
be restored and the future of Burm* may be discussed 
by her people without hindrance in a peaceful atmo¬ 
sphere, and the will of the Burmese peopla may prevail. 

Picketing 

This Congiess notes with gratification the < great 
succors that has so far attended rbe boycott of foreign 
d >ih aud ihc sales of intoxicating drugs and drink, 
and calls upon the Congress organ isati ns not to relax 
their eff rh in the matter of peaceful picketing provided 
that the picketing -hall be in strict accoul with the 
terms of the settlement in this behalf between the 
Government and the Congress. 

4 Forward 9 Policy Disapproved 
This Congress declares, that the people of India 
have no quarrel with the coun ties and people« border¬ 
ing on India and desires to establish and maintain 
friendly relations with them. The Congress disapproves 
V the so-called 'forward' p.dicy of the British Givcrn- 
UWflt ia India in the North-West Frontier and of all 
imperialist attempts to destroy the Feed m of the 
people of the frontier. The Congress is strongly of 
opinion,, that the milhary and financial resources of 
India s hould not bo empl )yed in the furtherance of 
-policy, and the military occupation of the tribes- 
JtoeC f s territory should be terminated. 

Communal Riots 

This Congress regards the communal riots of 
Bewares, Mirzapur, Agra, Cawnpoie and other places 
AS fogWy injurious to the movement for India’s freedom, 
ttad strongly condemn? those who are responsible fur* 

1 uausii>g or provoking such riots or disseminating false 
tutwours, which promote such riots, and considers their 
ac ivi ies deserving of the strongest' 

.;Xhis Congress also deeply deplores tlje 

of tromed and chddreo, - 


and sincerely sympathise? with the living victims of 
the savagery and with the families of the dead. 

* Fundamental Rights 

This Congress is of opinion, that to enable the 
masses to appreciate what * Swaraj \ as conceived by 
the Congress, will mean to them, it 19 desirable to 
state the position of the Congress in a manner easily 
understood by them. In order to end the exploitation of 
the masses, political freedom must include real economic 
freedom of the starving millions. The Congress, 
therefore, declares, that any constitution which may be 
agreed to on its behalf should provide or enable the 
Swaraj Government to provide for the following : 

I. Fundamental rights of the people, including: 

1. freedom of association and combination r 

ii. freedom ot speech and of the press*, 

iiL freedom of conscience and the free profession and 
practice of religion, subject to public order and motility; 

iv. potcc’inn of the culture, language, and scripts 
of the minorities ; 

v. equal rights and obligations of ail citizens, 
without anv bar on account of sex ; 

vi. no disability to attach to any citizen by reason 
of his or her religion, caste or creed or sex in regard 
to public employment, office of power or honour, 
and in the excuse of any trade or calling; 

vi*. equal lights to all citizens in regard to public 
roads, wells, rchools and other places of public resort; 

viii. right 1c keep and bear arms in accordance 
with regulations and reserva*ions made in that behalf; 

ix. no person shall be deprived of his liberty, nor 
shall his dwelling or property be entered, sequestered 
or confiscited, save iu accordance with law; 

2. Religious neutrality on the part of the state; 

3. Adult suffrage: 

4. Free primary education: 

.5. A living wage for industrial workers, limited 
hours of labour, heahhy condition; of work, protection 
against die economic consequences of old age, hickness 
and unemployment; 

0 Labour to lie freed from serfdom or conditions 
bordering on rerfdom; 

7. Protection of woman workers, and especially 
adeq.ia^ provisions for leave during matarni'y peri id; 

8. Prohibition against employment of children of 
school-goinp age in factories: 

q Right of labour to form unions to protect their 
interests with suitable machinery for settlement of 
disputes bv arbitration; 

10. Subs an ial reduction in agrhultural rent or 
revenues paid by the peasantry, aud in case o‘ unecono¬ 
mic holdings exemption from rent for such period as 
may be necessary, relief being given to small Z-imin- 
dars wherever necessary by reason of such reduction; 

II. Imposition of a progressive in:ome tax on agri¬ 
cultural incomes above a fixed minimum: 

12. A gradua od inheritance tax; 

13. Military expenditure to be reduced by at least 
one half of the present scale; 

14. Expe lditure and salaries in civil department to 
be largely reducel. No servant of ihc sate, other than 
specially employed experis and the like, to be paid 
above a cerUia fixed figure which should not ordinarily 
exceed Rs. 500 per month; 

15. Protection of indigenous cloth by exclusion of 
foreign cloih and foreign yam from the country; 
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W. Total prohibi ion o' infoxica'iog drinks and chug*; 

17* No duty on salt manufac'urrd in India; 

13, Control over exchange an! currency policy so as 
to help Indian industries an! bring relief to ito masses; 

19. Cjntrol by the stue of key indu; tries and 
ownership of mineraViesources; 

20. Control of usurj—direct or indirect. 

It shall be open to the A. I. C. C. to revise, amend 
or add to the foregoing so far as such legion, 
amendment or addition is not inconsistent with the 
policy and principles (hereof. 



Sole Delegate 

(By M. K. Ganuui) 

The appoin’ment by the Working Committee of 
me as the sole delegate to any conference to which 
the Congress delegation is desired by ihe Government 
was made after over two hou-s' exhaustive discussion. 
The idea behind it was that whit was to be presented 
was not several points of view but only the Congress 
view. Tue Congress view was set forth in the 
mandate. What was not in the mandate was to be 
Covered either by a letter of insti ucions from the 
Working Committee or instructions received from time 
to time. Either therefore the whole Working C jm- 
mi.lee should be app iuted or only one member holding 
its p iwqr of attorney. The Infer arrangement thus easily 
became the bes’, most efficacious and m st economical 
in every sense of ihe word. For not only would 
f money be saved but energy. Wha’ is more, Cong ess 

* Could not afford to keep away from the country 
without sufficient cauue its be ,c Workers for any IcDgth 
of time. It is die implicit belief of Cougre >s;neu that 
io the end it will not be work at the Conference that 
will bring Swaraj; it can only be work in India that 
can do it. Nof the ability of the delegation will toil 
at ihe Conference but the power behind it. It was 
further thought that the Congress delegation was not 
designed to enter imo or exa ’due detail* but to discuss 
and examine pi incites and their appkcatijii. And 
whether at the end of the Conference it was to be 
peace or war, every available hand was needed in the 
Country. We want all our men a:id wamm in the 
count)y to avoid war, For the best w*y to emure 
peace is to push up the constructive p-ogramm* and 
to implement the conditions of thr provisional sc£tlemeu\ 
Moreover the reader should know that .he people 
dircc !y affected by the se.dement arc not at all satisfied 
with the way iu which die agents of the Government 

* ftre carrying ou f its conditions. Cousiant vigilance on 
the spot n therefore necessary. From e'ery paint of 
view, ihertfc-re, ihe flppoiuhmnt of sole delegation was 
not only desirable but almost necessary. 

Bui this appointment enhances my responsibility a 
thousandfold. My iahowever, becomes light with the 
thought that 1 have hut to cairy out the instructions 
' of jny principals. For the rest l h*ve to seek God's 1 
mfalbble guidance and 1 be Citeful for nothing,' And 
then who knows that if and when the time corner, ihe # 
way ml! be open for me to aitead the Conference ? 


Working Committee Resolutions 

The following resolu i >ns were passed by the 
Working Committee on l 9 f Apiil 1931: 

]. Whereas the national flag now in vogue hts gained 
populaii'y by usage and convention, a d whereas 
objection has been taken to three colours in the flag 
on the ground that they are conceived on a communal 
basis, the Working Committee hereby appoints the 
folljwiug as a Cjmrmtiee for the purpose of examining 
the objec’iuns and recommending a flag for the 
acceptance of the Congress. The Committee shall have 
the authority to f ake such eGdence as it may consider 
Decessary and to 5end its report and recommendations 
to the Working Commit ce on or before 31 =>t July, 1931: 

Sardar Vallabhbhai Parc); 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru; 

Dr. Pattabhi Siraiamayya; 

Dr- N. S. Haidikar 1 . 

Syt. D. B. Kalelkar; 

Master Tarasingh; and 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad. 

Dr. Pat'ablii Sjiaraniayya will be the Convener and 
three members will be a quorum. 

2. Whereas allegations have been made in Ihe 
press to ihe effect, that the remains of the la‘e Saidar 
Bhagatsingh and Sjts. R ijaguru and SukhaJev were 
mu ilaied and were not properly cremated and were 
otherwise dealt wi h in an iniubing manner, and great 
public indignation has been expresse I by reason of 
those allega ious, the Working Committee appoints the 
following as a Committee to ex inline those allegations 
foithwith and to take such evidence as may be 
necessary and to report ta the Walking Committee on 
or before 30 h instant: 

Pandit K. SanUtntfi; 

M. Abdul Qadir Ka 5 uii; 

Dr, Satvapa’; 

Malik Darkat Ali; 

Mr.JiAanl.il Kapoor; and 

Lala Paizada Tlansiaj. 

Dr. Sat> a pal will act as Convener. 

3. In view of the proviso to the Congress 

resolution No. 15, the W oik mg Cummitee hrreby 
appoints the following as ft Conrutiee to invite 
opinions and suggestions from Provincial Congress 
Committees and o:her bodies and persons and 16 
report aud recommend to the Walking Committee on 
or befgie 31nt May next such revision, amendment, or 
addrion as in its opinion may be necessary to maike 
the resolution fuller and more exhaustive: j 

Syt. C. Pajagopalachari; 

Dr. Pattabhi Sitarimajya: 

Syt. S. Saiyamuni; I 

Dr. Pramaihanaih Banerji; 

Syt. Shri Prakash; 

Syt, R imdayalu Sinha; and 

Syt. Brij Narain. 

Syt. Shri Prakash will act is Convener and thiee 
members will fjini a quorum. 

4. The Wot king Committee decided to send a depatsu 
tion consisting of tbe following persons to Delhi to meet 
the Muslim leaders to settle the commun4 queeuon; " 

Mahatma GaiKl^i; 

Sardar ValUbhb* ft Patel; and / 'VC 

' Sheih jarhuafal l*ajaj, , Vjpr-* 

H Subseiivfent wid 
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Gandhiji on the Main Resolutions 

By common consent the principal resolutions of 
the Karachi Congress were those on the Provisional 
Settlement and Fundamental Rights. Reports of 
Gandhiji's speeches on these resolutions have appeared 
hr the press, but as the speech on one resolution was 
exclUMvly in Hindi and ihat on the other was both 
in Hindi and English, I doubt if they have been 
properly reported. I bring them together under one 
heading so that the reader may have an authentic 
rendering of the speeches forming a consistent 
whole. 

Immediate Objective 

Gandhiji spoke both in the Subjects Committee and 
the open Congress on the resolution on Provisional 
Settlement. Here is a report of the English speech in 
the Subjects Committee: 

“Though the resolution before you is very brief, l 
venture to suggest to you that it is very comprehensive 
and capable of passing the most rigorous test that a 
man who believes in compleie independence can exact. 
The resolution rqakes it incumbeut upon any delegaiion 
that may take part in the Conference deliberations to 
bear in mind the Congress goal, or as it i? called the 
Congress objective ot Puma Swaraj as stated in the 
Lahore resolulion, and not in ibe Madras resolution 
wh eh was a pious wish. Puma Swaraj is not a pious 
wish today. Puma Swaraj is the incessant yearning 
of the soul of the nation which is impatient to get it, 
and its Impatience was demonstrated during the past 
twelve months. And so it i* the immediate objeclive 
that the delegation has got to keep in view in agreeing 
to any siDgle thing that may happen in the Conference. 
But that is not enough. Some idea or some inkling 
of puma Swaraj or complete independence has also 
been given here *9 essential, at:d so it is incumbent 
upon your delegation to obtain control over the defence 
forces etc. 

Proviso 

“But the trap—or sting as you would call it—is in the 
tail of the resolution;* Provided, however, the Congress 
delegation Wouvl be free to accept such adjustments 
as may be necessary in the inierests of India.’ Njw 
in this* there is a trap and there is no trap. There is 
no trap if you will choose your delegation well and 
trust it. There is a trap because ' adjustments 1 is 
really synonymous with ‘safeguards'. The principle 
of safeguards is ac epted in the terms of the settlemeut, 
but ibe safeguards that might be accepted have to 
be in the interests of India, and they must be demon- 
!tfrably necessary, not merely absolutely necessary 
as It has b-en suggested in ono of the many amend¬ 
ments* ftemattsirably for our purpose is a superior 
word to absolutely* 1 have given my meaning of 
fcbe ‘safeguaids 1 very fully elsewhere and 1 will not 
dilate upon it, 

Power of Attorney 

11 Having said this, I 'want to say something about 
another amendment that has been suggested, that 
whatever ac;iou the delegates may take shjuld be 
subject %o ratification by a special session of the 
Cpfijre$s or by the Ail India Congers Committee, 
t venture to suggest to you with all the force at 


my command, that this is not only unnecessary hut 
unbecoming of a Congress that has lived progressively 
for the past 45 years and has acquired a prestige un¬ 
rivalled by any other organisation in India and a 
prestige now acquired by it throughout ibe world. 
Surely this Congress is not so poor as not to be able 
to produce represenatives who can fully represent the 
Congress at any conference or any assembly. Therefore 
if you send your delegation, that delegation should haw 
the same powers as if the whoie Congress was being 
tram ported to the Conference. Without that matters 
Such as those that confront us really cannot be adjusted. 
We will be one among many parties. Those who go 
to the Conference are expected to have full credentials 
and full authority to bind iheir principals. But if they 
go i he re aud have to say, 4 We have come here, wo 
will discuss; but we cannot bind our principals, wo 
shall have to refer to our principals/ the procedure 
becomes interminable, cumbrous and wholly ineffective 
for the purpose in view. Hence it is absolute y necessary 
not to put any such proviso as has been suggested. 

11 \\ hat is the position of the Congress inter se ? 
What is the position of the Congress with reference to the 
inlermediaie bodies, the All-India Congress Con mittee 
and the Working Committee ? Although the committees 
are given a general power of attorney to act on behalf 
of the Congress, still the right of repuJiaiiou is a right 
of which the Congress can never divest itself. No 
organisation or no principal caD really divest himself 
of this right. The power of attorney to be given 
tu your delegation is to act viihin the four corners 
of this resolution. So long as your delegation 
acts within the four corners of this power of attorney, 
it would be improper for you to repudiate them. If 
they go beyond (his resolution, you have every right to 
repudiate them. That is one thing. But the more 
effedive repudiation comes into play when they have 
turned trailers and have soid your cau.^e, or when they 
have become so idiotic, so unintelligent as not to be 
able to tee ihe many flaps ihat might have been laid 
for diem and thus fall into one of these traps. 
Even then they would have guDe outside the four 
coiners of their power of attorney, in that case, you 
have absolute right ro epudiate all that ihey may have 
done, and that power is’ good against the whole world. 
The power of repudiation is absolute if your agents act 
outside the power that you give them. YuU may take 
it fr-vin me that this is ttie legal position, if 1 may so 
call it. Hence 1 suggest to you that it is not only 
superfluous not ody unnecessary, for you to attach 
the condition of ratification to this resolution, it is 
unbecoming of you to do so. It will really hamper 
the progress of the very thing you want them to do. 
Theiefoie I hope, you will without enterieg upon 
any further discussion, wiihdiaw this particular 
amendment. 

Accept or Reject 

“I would next suggest to you, if you will follow 
the warning I have uttered from this platform so often, 
ihat having brought into being your Wuiking Com¬ 
mittee, you should not thoughtlessly or hastily interfere 
with the build of the resolution that the Working 
Commitiee may place be ore you, because you should 
give the credit ro the Working Committee for having 
examined all the pros and cons and ail the objeciione 
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that might possibly bo raised against the several parts 
of the resolutions. It will really be like interfering 
WHh the creation of your own. architects. But you 
0&P do one thing, and, that is to exercise the precious 
right which y->u possess, viz., the right of total rejection 
of this resolution. Although the thing i selt is a 
completed whole, and you may not therefore interfere 
with it in detail, still you have ihe right of to’ally 
rejecting it. I would therefore urge you, that if you 
really feel that the resolution does not satisfy you 
as a whole, you will marshall all your forces, 
intellect, and resourcefulness in a full dress dtbate 
and reject the resolution. The choice before you 
is either to reject or accept the resolution as it stands, 
because it is a resolution frairned by your trusted 
representatives after many and aoxious hours of thought 
which you could never give to this resolution; for oue 
thing. }ou have not the leisure for it, nor can such 
a large body of people give one mind to a resolution 
of ibis character. So far, therefore, as the body of 
this resolution is concerned, tear it to pieces if you 
like, eximine it as mercilessly as you please, and then 
if you come to the conclusion that after all it is uot 
in the interest of the nation, then destroy the resolution. 
But if you feel that the nation cannot lose but will 
gain by endorsing the settlement, you must say so 
boldly and act up to it. Endorstment means an honest 
endeavour to act up to it ceut per cent. 1 do not 
want you to accept this resolution in a niggardly or 
half-hearted spiir, or because it is a Mahatrni who 
is fcehitd h, or because tl e Woikmg Committee is 
behind it. You, as represent an vus of the na ion, 
will not lo>e in dignity or in tbe estmiaiioa of the 
World, if you, after the fullest deliberation, come to the 
conclusion that it should be reiec ed, became this 
setlemtnt ia, in your opinion, not worth considering 
and that it is really a trap laid for the people. It 
will then be your bounden duty to reject ir. 

Let not Provocations deflect You 

41 But do not for heaven’s sake let the recent execu¬ 
tions be an obsession in your way, We shall have 
provocations in our march towards the goal, in our 
march towards the Coufercucc. Ler ni provocation 

deflect you irom the right course. Let no provoca’iou 
blind your judgment. U e your intellect in an 

absolutely unbia sed manner. Examine the settlement 
oa its own merits. IX> not be carried away aUo by the 
fact ihjic all ihe prisoners covered by the truce or the 
provisional settlement have not yet b^en discharged. Let 
not that wo'ry you. It 13 up to ibe Working Committee 
to sen that all those who are cover© I by the truce are 
discharged. If a single prisoner covered by rhe truce 
re naina in prison, it muse be a point of honour with 
tbe Woikiag Committed to repudiate the truce. 
Tnereforo you must not be turned away from 
your course, by any side issues. What you should 
c racenirate upon id this. What does the settlement 
amount to ? What scope does the settlement give the 
• Congress to a-sert its claim? What scope is there in 
this resoiurhra for the delega ion, even unconciously 
to go beyond the au! horny it confers on them? If 
you find it is not sufficiently comprehensive ro tie down 
tbe hands of ihe delegation, no matter how clever it 
may be, yon have every right summarily 10 reject the 
resolution- ■’ 


The appeal did not fall on deaf ears, practically 
all the amendments were withdrawn, and the resolution 
was passed without the change of a comma or colon* 
When it came before the open Congress, G indhijt in 
his speech elucidated one or two more points that be 
had not touched in the Subjects Committee speech. 
Here is that part of ihe speech in the open Congress: 

What of States People 7 

M I will say one or two words with re'ereitce to 
what has %een left out in the resolution before you. 
One thing that has beeD left out is the federation. 
What is the meaning of the word 1 Federation ' ? Is It 
a federation between the princes or the states on the 
one hand and ihe provinces puL together on the o'her? 
What are the conditions un ler which lint federation 
is to take place we do not know at all. But 
the princes have taken up one position, vjs , that 
there shall be no intervention on the part of the 
federal government in their internal affairs. All l have 
suggested in connection with the federation is that 
they should ackno vledge that ihe fundamental rights 
of the people of the slates sh raid" be the same as 
those of the citizens in whar is called British 
India. If those rights are guaranteed under the 
federal constitution, then there should be naturally 
some federal institu ion to protect those rights 
1 . c. t a federd supremo court or whaler you might 
like to call it, to which an appeal would li^. I hope 
the princes will of their own accord recogmse these 
two things and also allow repiesentatLn for the 
subjects of the states. To do this would possibly be 
somewhat of a derogation from ihe sovereigns/ which 
the princes enj jy. But if they would be part of the 
federation in which the larger part is to be gjverted 
by a spirit of absolu e democracy, it is up to hem to 
part wi h some of their power and 1 h it of their own 
accord and free will. 1 ain hoping that some such 
thing would happen and that is why vou find no 
menriun undo of Federation in this resolution." 

Speaking in Hindi in the Subject* Cjrnmitteo be 
had put the same thing in a different way : 

11 I have expressed my vie«.s in this ma ter ha my 
statement to the press immediately after the sen lenient. 
The princes are na urally touchy, and we should do 
nothing to touch them on the raw, if we can help it. 
Wc may only make it clear to them that a federation 
of the people and princes will have meaning only 
when Ihe princes will stoop to conquer, will stqpp to 
the level of their people, just as we a:,k the English* 
men ro descend from the heights of Simla to the plains, 
But we do not want to give them any notice o! dm. 
We will trust them to conform to the spirit of the 
times, and L ain suie that if we succeed in getting 
eveiyihing else ihe princej will offer no difficulty,*’ 

4 Way being otherwise open 9 

He also said a word about an important reservation 
in the resolution, viz. 4 in tbe event of the way being 
otherwise open *: ^ 

"Supposing that we do M arrive at any settlement 
whatever over ihL delicate question of Hbi u Muslim 
unity, what Is to be the position of the Countess? So 
fay as I cm see at tbe present momeot, it will be * 

useless for the Congress delegation to takW^ift ib 
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Conference if we cannot possibly arrive at a proper 
communal solu ior. But I am net able just now to 
give you my final decision or final opinion. I do not 
know. Many things may happen, which may make it 
necessary or highly desirable that ihe delegation should 
take part in th* Conference. But t^iat is for ihe future 
really to decide.” 

A Warning and a Promise 

Towards the conclusion he addressed the following 
warning bo’h to those who would rej ct it or accept 
it and gave a solemn promise of loyalty: 

11 If the Congres c rejects^he settlement su-nrmr'ly, 
nothing can possibly be said against the Congress. 
The C ingress is a paramount authority The Working 
Committee is its creature. The action taken by the 
Working Committee, ot taken bv myself, may not 
commend itself to you. There should hr, therefore, no 
question of toleration or patronage- It is open to every 
one of you to reject the resolution and to repudiate 
the settlement if you wish to. But if you endorse the 
settlement, then it is also yenr duty actively to support 
ir, carry out all its items faithfully and honourably and 
do the various things which are set out before you in 
the resolution, so that yuu daily increase the power 
of the Congress and make it possible for the Congress 
dcVgation to vindicate the position of the Congre c 9 
and possibly to bring the very thiug for which you 
have suffered for the last twelve months. 

“One thing more. If ihis delegition goes as far 
as th<| Conference, it does not mean that the delegl- 
tion will bring in its pocket Puma Swaraj. If it does 
not bing Puma Swaraj, it duet* not mean that it 
returns humilia ed. Nothing of the kin I. AP that v;e 
expect to be able to do is to go and tell the Bri ish 
people and the British Minister vhat we watV, and if 
wo do nut get what the Congress expects ihe delega¬ 
tion to accept within the terms of ihe resolution, we 
are b iund to return emp'v-handed and re ei your 
compliments, not curses. But you wilt be en iitl^d to 
give ui cur fS if we return having sold ihe Interests 
of the country. That is what you have a perfect 
light to do- But it will not be proper for you to 
say; 4 you were not able to fulfil your promises/ 
No promise has ever been made. N) promise 
is being made now that if the deputation goes 
to the CWvrenC'*, whether here or in England, 
dr en er upon further negotiations, that deputation is 
gdifig to b.ing Puma Swaraj. Purna Swaraj will come, 
wrheu the full au hoiity of the Congress has been 
mat ifes ed and uot a minute before. It will bo the 
greatest achievement of the Congiess to brn^ Swam; 
if it does. All that I pruiuise fakhlully ti you on my 
own behalf and on beha f of any deleg vtiun tha’ yvU 
might wish to send wit a me is that we shall not be 
disloyal to the Congress in auy shape or f r n/’ 

Why Wc nnut accept Offer 

In his Hindi speech he dealt with the objections 
tad criticisms of some of the opponents : 

"It is quire right for you to question why we who 
have all along distrusted the Round Table Conference 
should {low deckle to go to it. What miracle has 

.1, ■ "'-A..** 

happened to make us change our course ? No such 
rotate bail happened, aud i have pot much conbaehce 

Af - > ■ ‘ / 


in our getting what wi want at the Round Table 
Conference. I hive often wondered myself what we 
are going to do at the Conference when we know that 
there is such a gulf between whit we want and what 
has been as yet offered at ihe Round Table Conference, 
But consideration of the duty of a Satyag ahi decided 
me. There comes a st»ge when he may no longer 
refuse te negotiate with his opponent. His object is 
alwiys to convert 1 is opponent by love. The stage of 
nego ia'i m arrived when the Working Cnmmi tee was 
released nfter, the Premh r\s d claration. The Viceroy also 
made an appeal to us to lay down arms and to indicate 
what we want. It was open to us either to commit 
some net of civil disobedience and gi back to jail as 
soon as we were released, or to take some step in 
response to the offer of peace. If we had tnken the 
former course we would ha\e bten wrong in the eyes 
of the whole woild. 

44 Again it was hardly proper for Swami Govinda- 
nand to say that we need not have come o a settlement 
as we were ready to continue the struggle fur one 
year more. Well, lor that matter we might be capable 
of carrying on the struggle for twenty years, and a 
Satyagrahi fights to the last single-handed, even if 
the rest are tired into submission But the Woiking 
Committee, did not enter the truce because the coun ry 
was tired. A Satyagrahi who la>s down his arms 
because he is tired is untrue to his cause and to his 
Maker. But the truce was made not because we were 
tirc*d out but because it was imperative. He who 
vill figh? on because he can fight on is no Satyagrahi 
but a conceited person and guilty before God. 

Mahatma not Indispensable 

44 You have threatened to oust us iD case we return 
ernply-handed You may not do so because I make 
no promise to return with Puma Swaraj, I can only 
promise that we wjd'i re 1 urn with slavery, and we will 
stick to the letter and spirit of the mandate. But it 
is open to you to oust u* today, it is open to you to 
have another president and rd other Working Committee. 
We are you*: servant, and we shall willingly make room 
for better men. But do not end use the settlement 
because yo i feel that you c innot do wiihout the 
‘Mahatma.’ If you rannu. win Swaraj without the 
1 Mahatma,’ neither can you rt-hiiu it. But it is idle 
to think that the Mahatma is indispensable. Who 
earned on the struggle in my absence ? You carried 
on n )t o dy af er I was g me, but after all tho 
principle w irk rs wen* arres’ed. Mrs. Kikiben Lalvani, 
who was your dictator, has ben i chnnic sufferer 
from pluhisK but that dirinjt prevent her from letdiug 
you to bailie, and goiog to jail. Do not therefore 
wit K driv your protest because of the imagiued 
iudispensabdity of the ‘Mahatma/ 

14 But if you feel ihat I was right in making the 
truce and deserve yuur supp »rt, I ask >ou to give me 
not half-hearied but whule-hearted supput. You must 
understand that your delegation cannot be so stupid 
as to forget ihe sacrifices aad ihe sufferings the nation 
has gone through. Rest assured that they will tot 
sell the country/’ 

The Twenty Points 

In moving the resolution on fundamental rights in 
the open Congiess G'andhiji, speaking in Hindi, t»aid: 
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" This resoluHoQ is meant for those who 
are no legislators, who are not interested io intricate 
questions of constitution, who will not take an active 
part in the admia titration of the country. It is meant 
to indicate to the poor inarticulate Indian the broad 
features of Swaraj or Ramaraj. Before my march to 
Dandi 1 had included some of these features in my 
eleven points. Ttteso have b?en made more compre¬ 
hensive. They are now presented to you in a separate 
resolution. They were advisedly omitted from the main 
resolution because that would have made the mandate 
for the delegation burdensome. But by passing this 
resolution we make it cl’ar to the world and to our 
own people what we propose to do as soon as we 
come into power. Let Government also take note of 
it. Let those who may have to deal with us at the 
Round Table Conference also take note of the fact 
that .the Viceroy, under Swaraj, should not get more 
than R-;. 500 per month. The position has been made 
as clear as possible, in order that we may not ba 
accused of having sprung sudden surprises on thos3 
who have to deal with vis. They aie also meant to 
forewarn all concerned. Let them prepare themselves 
for the coming legislation by modelling their lives in 
the light of the corning changes. 

" I shall take a few instances. Clause 1Y 
of the fundamental rights protects the culture, language 
Rod scripts of the minoriry. Mow though I am sure 
that Islamic and A-yan cultures are not mu*uilly 
exclusive and fundamentally different, l must recognise 
that Musalmans look upon Islamic culture as distinc¬ 
tive fro n Aryan. Let us therefore cultivate tolerance. 
Let us try to learn the Urdu language and Urdu script 
and understand the Mur aim.in s’ Insistence on il. 

"Then there is the ah Virion of all disabilities attach¬ 
ing to women, in regard to public employment, office 
of power or honour etc. The moment this is done 
many of the disabilities to which the women are 
subjected will cease. Su far as the Congress is 
concerned, we have admitted no such disability. We 
have had Dr. Besant and Shrimati Sarojim Devi as 
our presidents and in the futute free stare it will be 
upen to us to have women presidents. 

" Religious neutrality is another important provision. 
S*Rraj will favour Hinduism no more than Islam, nor 
Islam more than Hinduism. But in order that we may 
have a state based on religious neutrality, let us from 
now adopt the principle io our daily affairs. Let not 
a Hindu merchant hesitate to hive deserving Moslims 
as his employees, and lei every Congressman make 
religious neutrality his creed in every walk of life. 

item uumber fiva deserves the immediate attention 
of all mill and fa. f ory owners wu shoal I anticipate 
humane legislation foreshadowed in the clause^ 

"The Inst item i elates to the control of usury, Islam 
strLtiy prohibits the charging of interest but there is 
uo reason why usury should not ba regarded as 
criminal in a Hindu. The Pathans have forgotten the 
Islamic injunction, have foil >wd our bad example 
and are known to charge from 200 to 300 per cent, 
interest I wish I could persuade Khan Abdul Gaffar 
Khau to go to our parts te wean his co-religionists from 
usury. Let also our bankers nod money-lenders 
betimes make drastic reductions in their rates of 
interest, lest drastic legislation should find them 


unprepared. The peasants are being crashed th 
extinction, so let the money-lenders adopt 8 | «r cent, 
as the maximum rate to afford them same relief. 

"Let the zamindars and the Malnrajae be assured 
that the Congress does not seek to destroy them, hut 
is dpfermi led to destroy all wrong and 
injustice. Let them make an earnest endeavour to 
understand the grievances of their tenants and ^introduce 
adequate measures of relief before legislation overtakes 
them. It is open to them to join the Congress as 
Raja Saheb of Kalakackar and Chowdhary Raghuvir- 
naravan Sinba have done. 

“ Let it be understood that this resolution by no 
means has any’ finality. It 19 open to the A. 1. C. C. 
to revise, amend or add \o the twenty points and ao 
let no one oppose the resolution for mere difference on 
matters of detail. Those however who are opposed to 
the policy and principle must . reject if, but they must 
bear in mind ihat the poor man's Swaraj is soon 
coming and let them not he found unprepared when it 
actually comes. ” 

M. D. 

Working Committee Resolutions 

The following resolutions were passed by the 
Working Committee on 2nd April: 

"The Working Committee appoints a committee 
cons'sting of Mr. D. N. Bahidurji, Prof. K. T. Shah, 
Mr. Bhulabhai J. Desai and Mr. J. C. Kumarappa 
(convener )to carry out a scrutiny into the financial 
transactions of the East India Company and the 
British Government in India aid the so-eilled Public 
Debt of India, and to report on the obligations which 
should in future be borne by India or Kurland. The 
committee be requested to present its report by the 
end of May/' 

* With reference to the Congress resolution No. 5 
appointing deleg ttioh to the Round Table Conference, 
the Working Commute# is of opinion that Mihatma 
Gandhi should hi tie sole delegate on beua’f of 
the Congress.” 

M With reference to the Resolution No. 3 of 
the Congress Mr. Nariman is hereby appjiutod to 
collect from all provinces the names, addresses, 
occupations, sentences and nature of offences of 
prisoners and others covered by the resolution.” 

To Subscribers 

Government not having still returned the confiscated 
machinery, wc are < ncoun ering great difficulty io 
bringing out the paper in time. Subscribers will, there¬ 
fore k nelly excuse us if they receive their copy a dsy 
liter than usual. 

Manager, Young J*hi » 

Notice 

Subscribers are not enlisted for a period of less 
than 6 months. 

It is very difficult to realise subscriptions by V. P, P. 
Subscribers, therefore, are request*1 to erad in their 
subscriptions by M. O. < 

They are also requested to write their full add****^ 
tegibly in the M. O. coupon. 

If cheques are sent they will ba credited paly after 
realisation. 

Manager, Young lndp |’ lV . 
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Karachi Khadi Exhibition 

If the Karachi Congress was a marvel of what 
devoted, intelligent and organised effort could achieve 
within a very brief space of time, the Khadi exhibition 
was no less so on a sihaller scale. Looking to the 
very few days at the disposal of the organisers and 
imprisonment of many of the workers as also to their 
attention being diverted by exhibitions in various 
provinces* the success of this year's exhibition was 
quite unique* It was an exclusively Khadi exhibition, 
and the fact that it attracted on an average 10*000 visitors 
a day is proof of the fact that Khadi commands 
universal attention. 

The exhibition wars naturally divided into an exhi 
bition court* a charts court, an arts court and a sales court. 
All combined conspired to make the exhibition as 
inspiring and instructive as attractive for the lover of 
art and the aristrocrat going in for fineries, for the 
middle class mau whose scanty purse sometimes limits 
his patriotism and for the poor folk who must 
spin to eke out a livelihood. That it was a successful 
challenge to the critics and the scoffers* if there are 
any yet alive, goes without saying, 

4 The Splendour that was Ind’ 

The derr castration court was unique of its kind 
during recent years. Little bits of Kashmir with its 
wonderful wool-spinners, weavers and shawl workers, 
as also the dumb ram and ewe that yield theii glossy 
silken wool iu order ihat man may be clothed, were 
transplanted from Kashmir to Karachi—minus of course 
the wonderful scenery of Kashmir. Every process from 
shearing up to taking Crushed woollen yarn to the loom, 
converting used woollen lohis iuto paltus , manufacturing 
namda and tnalija and all varities of woollens that one 
associates with Kashmir but has never seen actually 
being made, v/ere being demonstrated. The Kha,di 
Vl movement has stimulated the production of some of 
these costly fabrics and infused hope into the artisan 
who was languishing for want of patronage. A family of 
weavers working at a pashmxna shawl for months and 
months demonscraied parr of the ‘Splendour that was Iud\ 
The whole Kashmir court seemed io leave uo excuse 
for those who would use foreign woollens on the ground 
that similar indigenous ones were not available. 

Part of the court was occupied by the brahman 
wdmaA of Bihar spinning oo her takli yarn up ro 120 
cntiUtH and the weaver Who was convening this in to 
the famous fabric popularly known as 1 Dacca Muslin.' 
The art of weaving fine takli yarn of high coants 
•Wife almost extinct in these parts. The Bihar branch 
of the A. I. S. A. after investigation and effort has 
successfully revived it with the result that it produces 
fine muslin worth Ks. 500 to Rs. 1,000 a month* It may 
be noted that every inch of this cloth was sold long 
before file exKibition was closed. 

There was also the Andhra woman who cards her 
Cfetfon with her own fingers, makes it into slivers which 
she Would not soil with her fingers, but must manipulate 
Jib a banana bark holder, and spins her high count 
, cotton which is still the wonder of all India. 

A cornet was occupied by the modest wool spinner 
•and weaver of Gadro (Tharparkar) in Sindh* They 
|there to comfort the poor man with the thought 
he must content himself only with admiring 
art, he can have quantities of woollen 
fhimself from coU at the prks erf/4 to 7 


annas a yard! The woman who was working at the 
Wheel was blind, and the renewal of the industry has 
revived numerous families who now bring to the 
A. I. S. A. depot in Gadro 40 lbs. of yarn every day. 

Art Section 

The art section contained all varieties of cotton, 
woollen and silk fabrics froni all the principal centres 
in India, the Farrukhabad printing exhibited fa the 
Meerut Khaddar Bhandar attracting the attention off all . 
visitors. Much of this artistic printing being done on 
mill cloth and exported to America and other countries 
geiug in for artistic designs. Tim Meerut branch of 
the A. I. S. A. now gets Khadi cloth printed with all these 
designs, and bids fair to satisfy the most fastidious who 
would make their drawing rooms centres of, attraction. 
The Yeair’s Progress 

The charts section provided the student with all 
the necessary facts and figures about the economics 
of Khadi, There is room enough to make them 
still more attractive, and soma of the charts which do 
not require revision year after year can be printed and 
made available at every Khadi shop fa India in the 
vernacular of the province. In this connection it may 
be noted that Sjt. Jerajanl, whose passion for Khadi is 
equalled only by his energy as businessman, issued during 
the last month daily bulletins about the exhibition its 
Sindhj, Gujarati and English which certainly went a 
great way in making the exhibition popular. 

That we have made rapid strides in the 
production and sale of Khadi was evident from 
the abstracts published by the All-India Spinners* 
Association, When the Satyagraha campaign was 
launched, it was feared that it might not be possible 
to cope with the demand which the progress of the 
movement would naturally stimulate. But the actual 
work falsified all fears, and all the provinces corobfaed 
produced 68 per cent, more Khadi duriog the year 
ending September 1930 than during the previous 
year. The increase in Andhra was 123 per cent* in 
Maharashtra 315 per cent., in the Punjab 115 per cent, 
and in the U. P the increase was 204 per cent,—the 
VIeerul Khaddar Bhandar meeting the demand from various 
parts of India when all other provinces proclaimed their 
inability to export the Khadi outside their own 
area. Sales also showed a corresponding increase, vie. % 61 
per cent., Lhc increase in the U. P. being 145 per cent., in 
Sindh. 197 per cent, and la the Punjab 97 percent. The 
increase in the number of depots is remarkable, and 
private effort is now running a clase race with the 
A. X. S. A* as is evident from these figures: A. I. S. A- 
depots in ‘ 28-^29 were 190 and 221 in 4 29-’30; aided 
depots* in ‘28-'29 were 70 and 81 in 1 29—'30; but the 
independent depots more than doubled themselves, the 
number for the last year being 298 as against 124 for 
the previous year. 

Bui these figures do not show sufficiently the 
possibilities of progress in production. Unfortunately 
we have not yet available anything like accurate 
figures of spinners and weavers engaged in the great 
Khadi industry. But a cakeful census taken in the 
Adam pur tehsil in the Punjab shows that there are 
no less than 35,000 epiuners still plying their wheels 
in that tehsil* It produces more cloth’ titan it needs 
and nearly 1,00*000 rupees worth of cloth is exported. 
Multiply Adampur by a thousand and you solve the 
cloth problem of India, for all time. 
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Put the thing to be borne in mind is that those 
Who do pqt produce their own yam ought to snake up 
th^ir miods to use coarse,Khadi which can be produced 
jri millions of yards. Parts of Rajputapa, U. P. and 
1/ the Punjab produce' cheap Khadi which is within 
the means of the Boorest, and all that is needed is 
/. ji determined effort tp, spread the Khadi atmosphere 
, wljer^yei it is absent. From this, point of view the 
presence of scores of Parsj and Sindhi girls of respectable 
dressed * 10 °* top t° toe i n Khadi serving 
as volunteers , in, the Kbadi exhibition and explaining 
to tbp. yfiUors tiie various processes ip their respective 
courts was most valuable and capable of far-reaching 
consequences. Efforts should be made in all provinces 
to organise exhibitions after the Karachi model and to 
enlist the help of volunteers of both the sexes to carry 
on the Khadi propaganda. M. D. 

The Case for India* 

‘v Mr. Durant, philosopher and teacher, director of the 
Labour Temple School, ope of the most successful 
experiments' in adult education in New York, came 
recently to India to study her cultural history for his 
Story f 0 } Civilization . He had no thought of this 
cOntethporary world; hi6 inteiests were scholarly and 
academic. A few months in India revolutionised his 
\ outlook* M 1 saw such things in India/’ he writes, 
“■as made me feel that study and writing were 
frivolous things in the pretence of a people—one fifth 
of the human race—suffering poverty and oppression 
bitterer than any to be found elsewhere on the earth. 

[ yras bonified* I had not thought it possible that 
any <5overnment could allow its subject* to sink to 
such misery; ... 1 began to feel that I had 

come upon the greatest crime in alf history/* 

Perhaps the moat interesting thing in the book is 
the story of Mr. Durant’s bon version. 

“I came to India, ” he says, “admiring the British, 
marvelling at their imperial 1 capacity for establishing 
order and peace, and thankful foT the security which 
rheir polidhg of the world’s waters has given to every 
traveller. I left India, feeling that its awful poverty is 
an unanswerable indictment of its alien Government; 
it is overwhelming evidence that the British ownership 
of India has been a calamity and a crime. 1 ' 

The sense of this crime drove him into print: 

“ Any men, who sees this crime and does not 
speak nut, is <a coward. Any Englishman or any 
American* seeing it and not revolted by ft, does not 
deceive his country 01 liis name/' Bur Mr. Duiam 
deserves well of h>s country. He is one of those 
American* who, in the words of Eakv Lajpatrai, 
“stand for the freedom of the world,- who know no 
distinction of colour, race or ciwd; and who prefer 


destruction,. the, educational mid medical services starved 
in tbe interests of an unwieldy And eXjtravagantbureau¬ 
cratic and military establishment. He gives an attractive 
chapter to the person of Gandhijf, “In alb probability 
the most important, and beyond all, doubt tbe moat 
interesting figure in tbe world today/*' He tells the 
story of the Revolution. “ It was Woodrow Wilson 
who started the Indian Revolution/* for bis Tinging 
phrases . about democracy! self-government and the 
rights of small nations were beard with eagerness by all 
the subject peoples. The story is traced from 1905, and 
describes with great power that 4 barbaric orgy of military 
sadism J at Amritsar, the recent tragedy at Peshawar, 
and the scenes on the Maidan in Bombay; 1 scenes 
unknown .in history since the Coliseum; It was as if 
the primitive Christians were once again fighting with 
silent suffering against an oppressive Rome/ At last 
the 4 Case for England’ is put, arid put well—you can 
almost bear some fairly intelligent colonel stating it 1 
Mr. Durant does not, however, advocate the severing 
of all connection between India and England: 

44 It would be unwise to seek now complete 
independence for India, qr complete democracy. . . , 
The British Empire is still a magnificent organiza¬ 
tion, an area of order and safety in a chaotic 
world. . . . We believe that India’s safest place in 
this acquisitive and murderous world is within the 
British Commonwealth/* 

Home Rule, be thinks, must not be long delayed, 
but not given too suddenly. India should accept a 
diminishing foreign control for another decade, and give 
guarantees that Home Rule will do no injury tj established 
foreign investments, or legitimate trade, or religious 
minorities, or existing Governments in the Indian States. 

With such conclusions we can hardly be in 
complete accord. Mr. Durant’s arguments really lciuB* 
10 a far more radical conclusion. Complete inde¬ 
pendence (which does not mean isolation) is for 
India a moral necessity: she does not seek safety, she 
seeks self-respect and honour. If India is to be true 
to Gandhiji’s ideal of Rama rajya % which is Sanskrit 
for 4 the Kingdom of God/ she must oppose not merely 
the British Empire, but imperialism as such. There 
is no safety for the sow? iu an imperialist organization. 

But in the rrurin, The Case for India, ie an 
admirable plea (we have hardly seen a better) for 
India’s freedom. It is written with generosity, 'insight 
and sincerity—the fitting work of one who could sny, 

M I know of nothing in the world that 1 would r ather 
do today than be of help to India/’ \ 

VERR1ER ELWIN 
Contents - 


9 religion of love, humanity and justice,** The case for 
India* as he presents it, is overwhelming; it is fortified 
\\y statistics, made vivid by its records- of past and 
preheat history. It is written with deep and passionate 
sincerity. He describes India and her civilization, 

“a civilization 5,000 years old, endlessly 
, rich in philosophy, literature, religion and art, 
jmd infinitely appealing in its ruined grandeur 
* V and its weaponless struggle for liberty/ 1 

the story of ' the rape of a continent/ cfce 
consequent poverty, the economic destruction, tbe social 
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Weekly Letter 

Parsi Rajakiya Sabha, Karachi 

This weekly letter is frankly a misnomer inas¬ 
much as it does not cover even's of the week which 
were crowded out in the last number by more 
important topics. But I may oot omit them altogether 
and shall therefore overtake them in a week when 
there i9 no'hing particular to note. 

Let no one think from the heading that the body 
of which T am about to talk is by any means a 
- communal* body, in the present-day sense of the 
term. 0 Communal ’ had come to acquire almost a 
Special meaning oow-a-days, and is regarded as a 
synonym for 0 anti-national/ The Parsi Rajakiya 
Sabha of Karachi, which owes its existence to the 
efforts of Sjta. Jamshed Mehta, Sidhwa and Barjorji 
Bb&rucha, is in no way anti-national; it is indeed 
QfttJonal in every sense of the term. It has for its 
object the propagation of political education, Khadi 
and Swadeshi propaganda and prohibition. It is com- 
rounal only iu the sense that its membership is 
confined to Par sis, but there too the rules of the 
Sabha have made it assume a national character in¬ 
asmuch as no Parsi who does not believe in 
Swudeshi or prohibition may be a member of the 
Sabha. Having this and similar restrictions and with 
the fulfilment of some items of the national programme 
as the end in view, all communities may have 
organisations like the Parsi Rajakiya Sabha. In a 
word any organisation meant to help a particular com. 
murncy fulfil the national programme ceases to be 
communal; and any organitation which restricts its 
Activities to serving the narrow interests of a particular 
community it. comttuiatL The lorcaer lays a special 
ttmph^sls on the .duties of the community to the 
Motion* tlm Latter on the rights and interests of a 
particular community as apart from those of other 
communities or apart from those of the body politic. 

If this enun ration of the principle is unobjection- 
fthte, gnd having already stated that the body in 
question is not communal in ihe light of tins principle, 
I may say ihai the question for discussion suggested by 

Sidhwa to G&jtdhiji, who was invited to address 
tN newly started organisation in K irachi, would seem 
to ihr on one's national instincts as it did on Gandhiji’s. 
Afid he immediately applied the corrective in bid own 
mactojff : 00 1 did not suspect that my Parsi 
wfre sor timid, but Sjt. Sidhwa has disillusioned 
toe Let me therefore reassure jou that ihe Parsi 
iptgreyra dtf not need to be safeguarded 
M of Sltoaaj— inasmuch as the baneful 

jwtf women bnlonging to that adventurous 


and resourceful community have never found any 
difficulty iu any corner of the globe wherever they 
may have chanced to go. There were for instance 
only a few Parsi families in Porbaodar in the days of 
my childhood when my father was Prime Minister 
there. But those families had carved out a status for 
themselves in the State. Why ? Was it because their 
interests bad been specially safeguarded by the Srate ? 
Parsi Ru-tomji of happy memory enjoyed a unique 
position in the public life of the Indian community in 
South Africa not because he enjoyed any special privileges 
but because he had that resourcefulness and tact and 
public spirit with which Parsis are specially endowed. 

“ And who am Y to safeguard your interests under 
Swaraj ? Proportionately, perhaps, out of a population 
of a hundred thousand your community had more 
jail going Satyagcahis and Khadi wearers than any other 
cunmunity, or at any rate the Hindus. I have never 
met with a Parsi anywhere io the world content with 
the lot of an under-dog and wherever you have gone 
you have made your way in the world. What need 
have you for any special guarantees or safeguards } 
Supposing you were given prooorriooal representation 
on the legislatures and oa the cabinet, how many of 
you would be elected ? But by your qualities of 
head and heart your men hold the foremost positions 
everywhere. I would therefore ask you to cast off 
such fears. Yo.i are called fire worshippers keeping 
the fires eternally blazing. I assure you that your 6un 
is never going to set.” 

Lot other ‘mill communities apply these remarks 
mu tat is mutandis to themselves and feel secure in the 
knowledge that there will always be some nationalists 
who will prefer to lay down their lives to sacrificing 
the interests of a minor community. 

4 Equal Rights 9 

In the light of Gandhiji’s remarks quoted in the 
note above, his speech in the old Council Hall at 
Delhi, on the occasion of the annual meeting of the 
federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce, which he 
was inv ted to address, will be better understood- That 
it was delivered in Hindi may well worry the 
Times of India which might now have to add to 
its sta'f a number of Hiodi-knowing reporters and 
correspondents. In fact one may assure the journal 
that with a bettei knowledge of Hindi and therefore 
of India it will in future be guaided against perpetrating 
amusing howlers like the one of making the province 
of Uikal a place in Khulna district. But it did not 
worry the merchants who understood and appreciated 
it better than they would have done English, But the 
fim0$ of India’s sarcastic reference to Gaadhiji’s Hindi 
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really illustrates with peculiar force the truth of 
Gandhiji’s remarks at the meeting of the Federation. 
Because there* were half a dozen Europeans at the 

srSiLS&r i6am H,ndi (,hev wm p^d 0n 

toe assumption }/ , t j s not Correct> but 9bou|d b , 

LLn. K. - ! Timea ° f lndi ° “). and 

Slo whn^ll * ?? r8 W#, . the reporter of the l»Per 
Hindi than r Htodi ^ or who knew better 

whole FX?M b " ,) ’ he 8bouW hftv « addressed the 
Whole Federation composed of 43 different commercial 

** m * rC L aDt, B associations drawn from all parts of lodia 
to English seems to be preposterous. But it is on a par 
with the Englishman's talk of * Safeguards.’ Having 
Mid this, I reproduce elsewhere fjr the benefit of the 
Englishman ignorant of Hindi a resume in English of that 
important speech. Pei haps the Englishmen will understand 
iha speech bet er in the light of this bnef but necessary 

rw!i!” u ! ,j h . # Anglo-Indian journal’s, claim that 
Gandhiji should have adressed the Federation in English. 

Join the Congress 

In the course of the address I have just refered to, 
Gandhij. made an appeal to the mercantile class to 
join the Congress, rather than expect the Congiess to 
consult with them whenever economic questions were 
being discussed and decided upon by the Congress. 
Not that the Congress would not confer with the 
merchants. It has on its Public Debt Committee and 
other Committees well known Indians who are not 
Congressmen. But the appeal t 0 join the C ngress 
has been made not only to the merchants; it was 
made to the Parsis at Karachi, it wak made to all 
the members of the Federation, it was made to the 
youths, and It was made to the Ulema (the Muslim 
divines) who had assembled in Conference at Karachi. 

I shall reproduce here only that part of the speech at 

*,J? Ule ' n * s ’ C ° n ^rence. which contained this appeal, 
although the whole speech has an importance of its own: 

‘ It is not right to say that the Congress is a Hindu 
organisation. What is the Congress to do if Muslims 
would not care to go into it? The Congress is based on 
adult franchise, and any adult Hindu or Musalman 
can join the Congress. No community is excluded. 

Ask the Muslim friends who are members of the 
Congress, and they will tell you that they have not 
come to grief by having joined the Congress. I ask 
yon therefore not to suspect that the Congress is a 
Hindu oigamsaiion. I ask every one of you to join 
the Congress and to take charge of it. But one can. 
not take charge of it by force. It can be done only 
by willing service. Ever since the Congress was s artedL 
those who have serv«| it haw had charge of it. And 
yet the Congress does not belong only to them, does 
not stand only for them, it belongs to and stands for 
nil. It Is the Swaraj Government in embryo. Its 
prestige is ever so much superior to that of the 
British Government, and the Coogress President is 
greater ilian the Viceroy. Ouly monied people and men 
in high places know ihe Vicer »y. One needs a motorcar 
to reach the Viceregal Home. But .he purest man 

‘ ha Co»«— President (at present Sardat 
Vatlabobhai) and can walk up to him. The Sardar 
has dedicated himself to the service of the country, 
and he who serves the poor is great in the eyes of 
wid. If you want to be in power under Swaraj, I 
Invite you to assume the reins oi the Congress now by 
joining it in large numbers. It is the most powerful 
organisation in the country, join it. We will welcome 
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A Proud Record 
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For the first time during its ten Team 9 existence 
those in charge of the Gujarat Vtdvaphh—S|r. Kaka- 
saheb Kalelkar the Principal and Sjt. Narahari flarikh 
the Registrar—allowed themselves to yield to a feeling 
of gratification at the progress achieved during the 
year by ths Vidyapith. Kakasaheb said in effect that 
the Vidyapith had justified its existence during the 
year and that the students bad bad the u< kju© 
opportunity of receiving an education which was worth 
the name. That however need not and cannot mean 
that the Vidyapith had no record in the past to be 
proud of. In fact the last year’s achievement was the 
perfected fruit of the concentrated endeavour of (he 
past ten years towards giving the students a training 
for life. The Gujarat Vidyapith has astts motto; ‘that 
education is education which makes for freedom/ 
and the whole Vidyapith with its staff and students 
plunged whole-heartedly into the fight for freedom- 
Here is the record: 1 Four teachers and 16 students 
went as a pilot party ahead of you when you started 
on your march. Of these 9 were ultimately absorbed 
in the marching contingent. Then the Vidyapith seat 
6 batches for Satyagraha propaganda. In this there 
were 6 teachers and 25 students. The Vidyapith 
professors, reachers and associates are 41 strong, 27 of 
whom participa ed in the fight and 17 went to jail* 

Of the 77 students above the age of 16, 65 joined 
the struggle and 45 went to jail/ 

Bnt that is not all. The derails behind the figures 
reveal a prouder record. Among the professors who 
went to jail was Sjt. Narahari Pankh, the Registrar, who, 
unbowed stood though b ending under a shower of 
lathi blows, got his head broken and immortalised 
himself and the Vidyapith on the field of Dhantsna, 
Even the Times of India paid a tribute to his bravery, 
and the whole of Gujarat felt that in the absence of 
Gaodhiji pure non-violence had incarnated itself 
in Narahari bliai. Among the students many had 
their share of the lathi blows, and the ladies who were 
ei her student* or graduates of the Vidyapith or on 
its staff did not lag behind. In fact their part in the 
fight was described by Gandhiji in bis speech as the 
crowning triumph of the Vidyapith. Shtimati Khorahed. 
behn Naoroji was in charge of the picketing in 
Ahmed tbad district, Shiimans Mridulabehn and Kama* 
behn gave all their time to picketing of foreign cloth 
and kindred activities. Shrimati Kborshedbehn went 
thrice to jail. Among the old students of the Vidyapith 
Shrimati Manibehn Patel went twice to jail tad 
Shriut&tis Induma.i Sheth, Tara Masbruwala, 

Jyotsna and Prainila rendered spendid service. The 
report is naturally silent about the comiibuttoii of Use 
members of the Senate. The bulk of them loo wctl 
imprisoned as Satyagrahis. 

The cotmlbuiioa of those who were reserved for 
non-comba ant service was in no way meagre. With 
Kakasaheb at their head, so long as he was our of 
jail, ihey trained 127 young men in the principles of 
Satyagraha. They prepxred several valuable books, 
one of them being a spelling d crionary of the Gujarat} 
language. The students who remained behind turned 
out a fair amount of manual work. 

For the first lime in its existence the Vidyankh, ^ 
gave diplomas without examination, those Wm> ludf* 
phased the tesc with dittfecd«*--*&d 
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iu fhfc figbt lor freedom gening ix special diploma. 
There* was also a shorter course for those 
intending to dedicate themselves to village work. 
Thdr course- was less literary and more manual and 
touch'd mainly the village problems, 

Gaodbiiv’s speech this time struck an entirely new 
departure. It wa9 addressed not so much to the 
students of the VidyapLh as to the soldiers of 
Swaraj: 

“I hope the village dikshits will not think less 
of themselves than the snataks. Tneirs is no small 
task. I should not be surprised if the former beat the 
latter by their record of work. I for one would say 
that there is more need for these dikshits than for 
snataks , for I have been saying since the inception 
of the Vidyapith that we mu9t reach the villages 
through the Vidyapith. The snataks ' ambition should 
also be to qualify themselves for service in the villages. 
Wc'have not yet fully realised how the Vidyapith has 
served the nation." 

Having said this, he paid a well deserved tribute to 
those who had taken a worthy part in the fight lor 
freedom: 

#< I am delighted beyond measure to know of the 
part you have plav*d in the great struggle. The 
Bihar Vidyapith and Kashi Vidyapi'h also distinguished 
themselves, in a like manner. When the history of 
the Gght comes to be wriiten, the contiibulion of our 
Vidyapiths to the struggle will occupy a large space in 
It. Even the wor’d will be proud of your glorious 
record. When in jail I read something about the 
^tudeot* and teachers of the Vidyapith, 1 naturally drew 
a comparison between Government educational institutions 
and the nati >nal ones, and I felt that our programme 
for b lycott of Government educational institutions had 
more than justified itself. When I say this, I do not 
iufce sight of rhe fact ihat Gjvarnmeat schools and 
Colleges are still full of students. There is aUo the 
more painful fact -hat student are so eager to gj to 
fcbo^e institutions that they do not hesitate to sign the 
most abject apologies and to pay hues to get admission 
to them. I have koowD circular by heais or directors 
of the educational department that those who mAy 
have directly or indirectly taken part in the straggle or 
who may have gone to jail may not be readmitted 
until after the previous sanction of these heads. What 
fa, one to say of those students and of those directors of 
education? 1 wonder if you know anything about the 
Govepomem’s attitude with regard to the Hindu University. 
& would have lost its great, but for the fearlessness and 
the reatiaess for saciifice of Pandit Madan Mohan 
Maiaviyaju But even if the grail had been forfeited, 
Kala/iyaji would not have shed a single tear. He was 
dtseftniaed that the ueivtrsi y should ratoer go without 
the grant than ihat any teacher or student who served 
the country be penalised for his service. 

“Let the proud record of the Vidyapi:h fill the 
Wftaks and dikshits with pride that they are toe 
alumni of no less an. institution ihin the Gujirat 
Vidyapith. Let them not feel ihat they had joiaed the 
ta^titutfbn through sheer helplessness. Let them not 
fra"depressed by the thiught that they are a handful. 
IVo^gb ft handful they,are like the ocean, anl though 
the ittodems 61 Govenunent institutions resemble by 
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their numbers the ocean, they are as unreal as mirage* 
For the education that they receive and the life they 
are taught to live cannot give them the vital 
energy to win Swaraj, whereas an institution like the 
Vidyapith can do so in a large measure as one 
can see from the last year’s record. Let those who 
have helped to maintain the Vidyapith realise that their 
money has been spent to noble purpose and that it 
has come back to them with compound interest. Let 
them study the Registrar’s report and 9 ee if any insti¬ 
tution in India can boast of a prouder record. I invite 
their attention to Kakasaheb’s appeal for funds and 
and trust that the money needed will be paid up 
automatically.” 

But that led him to the question of economy 
in national expenditure and the duty of those who 
would have to tud tbo Swaraj Government in 
future: 

" I want you to study the Vidyapith accounts. You 
will see that strict economy has been maintained. I 
do not thmk any one can beat me in my passion for 
guarding and expending public money like a miser. 
The reason is obvious Public money belongs to the 
poor public of India than whom there »s none poorer 
on earth. That is why I asked the Sardar to make 
drastic cu^s in the next year’s budget for Gujarat. 
I am hoping that the provisional settlement may lead on 
to permanent peace, and I shall leave no stone unturned 
to achieve it. But man is often 'powerless before 
Hature. I at any rate cannot strive with Nature, and 
Nature &eems for the time being to be against us. 
And if God wills that there should be no peace, you 
may be sure that the next struggle will be fiercer than 
the last and will engulf us all. And it may have to 
be foiiaht without aov resources. Gujarat may be 
always ready to contribute fund^, but even the resources 
of Gujarat are not inexhaustible. Let us therefore 
think twice before wo expend a pie and curtail our 
expenditure, in all directions. 1 have often wondered 
where we g-jt all our cars from, and whether we need 
them ready. I know I often use m itorcar but let 
no one follow my bid example. Let the snatak and 
the dikshit of the Vidyapith make a point of going 
out to the villages ou foot whenever possible. Let us 
bb worthy of Swaraj when it comes. Lee us reme nber 
that we have 20 points now ia* r ead of 11 which contain 
the quintessence of Swaraj, aod let mo tell you that 
it was not I who fixe! the maximum salary of the 
Swaraj Viceroy at Rs. 500 but Pan Jit Jawuharlal. He 
has given hij thought to the prjblem and he has 
dalib 3 rately fixed that amount. And if that is to be 
the salary of the Viceroy? what is to be the remu- 
nera’ian of an ordinary worker? Let us keep that 
ideal in ovnd and cut ouc coat according to our doth. 
The Gjvemment of today collects taxes by force and 
recovers revenue at the point of the bayonet, fn 
Swaraj we shill not be able to do so, we will have 
numerous Gidhwalis to refuse to use arms against 
their brethren. Let us therefore order our affairs in 
the terms of the p ior of the laoJ. Let us not go to 
sleep, now that there is a provisional settlement. We 
have to be more wakeful, more cautious, more careful 
and Let ui be reaiy to account for every pie that we 
receive from the public." 

m* a 
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Ypung India 

TKe Cult of Violence 

(By M. K. Gandiii) 

Mr.Peddic’s murder and the making of ibe murderer 
of Mrs. Cunis a hero at the Sikh League meeting 
bring out in clear light the tragic fact that the cult 
of violence has still many votaries. The extolling of 
murderers is being overdone. If we are to sing the 
praises of every murderer because the murder has a 
political motive behind ir, we should proceed from 
praising the deed to the deed itself. The praising of 
Sajjansingh as a hero raises a doubt in my mind 
about the wisdom of my having been the author of 
the Congress resolution about Bhagatsingh. My motive 
was plain enough. The deed was condemned. The 
spirit of bravery and sacrifice was praised. The hope 
behind was that we would thereby be able to 
distinguish between the deed and the motive, and 
ultimately learn to deest deeds such as political 
murders, no matter how high the motive might be. 
But the (fleet of the Congress resolution has been 
perhaps quite the contrary. It seems to have given a 
passport for extolling murder itself. I repeat my 
deliberate opinion that whatever may be true of other 
countries, in India at least political murder can only 
harm the country. This is much more true whilst an 
experiment on the largest 9cale yet known to the world 
it being made to win liberty through strictly peaceful 
methods. He who iuqs can see that the experiment 
has proved its merit beyond all expectation, and is 
almost on the point of succeeding. ] make bold to say 
that had the experiment not beea interrupted by 
political murders and the violence in thought and less 
often in speech and still less often in action of civil 
resisteis, India would by this time have bceu free. 

Non-violence is the weapon not of the weak but 
of the strong. Non-violence mean* forgiviug an injury 
and not retaliating. ** Forgiveness is an ornament of 
the strong,* says a Sauskiit proverb. Yudhishthira 
gave an exhibition of this quality when he 
even though provoked beyond measure by Virata 
not only forgave him but touk extraordinary measuies 
to protect him against the wrath < f his brother Arjuua 
who would but for those precau ions have killed him 
for intuiting and injuring the great king Yudhi.hthira. 

Non-violence is not a mechanical performance. It 
i| the finest quali y of the heart and comes by training. 
When it comes, it seems, because it is, natural, aod 
the possess >r wonders that ir should have cost any 
trouble ai all in its attainment. What can be more 
natural than to re urn blow for blow, says the beast in 
tie. What can be more natural or more humaa than 
that we should return a blow wiih forgiveness, says 
the man \n us. He who gave the blow was 
ignorant and forgot himself. Why should the injured 
person betray ignorance and foiget himself? Are the 
many wives who suffer the brutalities of their 
biU'vl husbands more than human because they forgive 
their husbands ? They would of course do better if 
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they would not add pampering to their forgiveness and 
would withdraw co-operation from their husbands for 
the laltei’s own sake*. 

But Jet me not - go into deeper waters. Those who 
profess non-violence should realise their strength and 
be non-violent in thought, word and deed. Let these# 
who still doubt the efficacy of the nor-violent method 
and are rot sure of that of the violent method, ponder 
over the following: 

1. India's millions have no tradition of the violent 
method. 

2. They, the villagers, have never been known to 
have combined on any large scale to use the violent 
method. 

3. They have no definite idea as yet of political 
freedom in terms of India as one country. 

4. Where as in Europe the people have gained 
t^eir freedom by the violent method, the people were 
more or less trained in the use of arms. 

5. They, the peoples of Europe, gained their free¬ 
dom by being able to use greater violence ihan the 
enthroned authority. 

6. It is at least doubtful if they, not excluding the 
English, have got real freedom. The masses there still 
feel that they are beiDg ground down by the moneyed 
classes who have the reins of government in their 
hands. Look at thtir varied problems ever increasing 
in perplexity. 

7. In India on the other hand we know that it is 
through the non-violent method alone that the pheno¬ 
menal mass consciousness includiag the awakening of 
women, has come into beirg. 

8. We know as a proved fact that where the people 
erred and became violent, they lost grouid, became 
demoralised and were cowed down. 

If I were to give more thovght to the pist twelve 
months 1 could elaborate the list. But as it is it is 
perhaps enough for my puipose. 

To those who have setiled convictions in favour 
of the violent method, 1 say : 4 You will give me the 
same credit ihat you claim for yourselves for lo/a of the 
country. If so, you should accept my testimony that 
by mixing your method wi h mine you pwract the 
agony. The belief which, l know, some of you hild 
that an occa ional murder of an official helps the 
cause is wholly unfounded. On the contrary I 
know that every mu der has hampered me in my 
pursuit. I know that you are as anxious a4 I am, you 
will probably say you are more anxiout than 1 am, for 
the release of all political prisoner. You must admit 
that the terrorist method can can only retard their 
discharge. Constituted as this Government Is, aQ 
governments are, they will not discharge political 
offenders con viced of violence when political violence 
takes place. All things considered, herefore, you will 
do well to listen to my advice and revues*, and 
suspend your activities whilst the na ion is giving a 
trial to my experiment/ 

To Subscribers 

Government not having still returned the confiscated 
machinery, we are encountering great difficulty In 
bringing out the paper in time Subscribers will there¬ 
fore k mily excuse us if they receiva their copy a day 
later than usual. 

Uanagir, Young Ifidkf 
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An Englishman's Dilemma 

(By M. K. Gandhi ) 

India knows the Ertglishnian who carried my letter 
containing the eleven points to the Viceroy aid who waged 
a ceaseless struggle in the face of heavy odds in England 
whilst the civil disobedience was going on. Mr Reginald 
Reynolds now writes the following, plaimive letter: 

44 1 was very glad to hear from you in reply to 
my letter. Before this reply came the newspapers 
had already ir formed me, of course, of all that 
happened at Delhi, which from iny point of view 
so badly needed explanation. 

41 1 must frankly confess that your letter leaves 
me entirely unconvinced. No one who knows you 
would doubt your sincerity, and so long as you can 
still sp^ak for India, it is hardly the business of 
any Englishman to criticise your actions. 
Nevertheless, you will be the first to recognise my 
complete right to disagree with you, which I do 
emphatically on the following prints' 

" 1. The Government is not pledged to grant 
Puma Swaraj, and it would be thrown out if it 
attempted to do so. Macdonald only remains in 
office because he has not the courage to deal 
justly wiih your country, and justice would cost him 
that office. If you accept less than Puma Swaraj,— 
less than your birthright, that is to say,— where 
does the Independence Resolution at Lahore corns in, 
and how does it differ from "Dominion Status 1 ? 
Whit advance was made, and what did the pledge 
really mean ? 

M 2. Oppression still continues. How do you 
hope for freedom from the hands of those win 
defy Indian public opinion and use their armed 
forces to drive bargains with you on your own soil 
for a 4 truce * ? Where is the 1 change i_*f h^ait ’ ? 

11 3. From time to lime you have put Torwud 
terms—he Delhi Maoffesto of November 1929, 
your own Eleven Points, the terms you give to 
Slocombe, ihe 1 Gandhi- Nehru Terms.' What has 
become of these ? Tlie Government meets ihem in 
graceful ‘ concessions 1 whereby a few are to be 
fulfilled in some measure at its awn ' discretion' But; 

41 They have not pledged themselves to anything 
in the way of self government. 

“ Nothing secures the proper and adequate re¬ 
presentation of Congress in the forthcoming 
Confereucc ( where you may easily be swamped by 
reactionaries appointed by the Government as 
supplied ‘or the previous Conference). 

44 There is no promise of the conditional release 
of all political prisoners (including those in jail 
before the present campaign). 

“And so on—you knjw the points infinitely 
better than 1 do. 

44 1 wish you Indian leaders could realise how 
extraordinarily difficult this makes (kings for those 
who want to help and look to you for leadership. 
If you do not stand by your ierms, what surety is 
tberc in our case ? We believed your terms to be 
minimum terms, from which you would never 
depart. Instead, *e find you bargaining and whirling 
these terms down. How can we even speak with 
certainty again, and who would believe us if we did ? 

“4. From the purely tactical point of view I 
sea what you have gained. Civil 


disobedience was commenced, I take it, because 
the Government would not accept the Delhi 
Mtnifesro. They have not accepted It to-day^ 
not one of your four points Tne arguments yoil 
use now for conciliatory mefhrds are the very 
arguments which were then used bv many to 
dissuade you from your course and bring you to 
the Round Table Conference. Those arguments 
you then rejected; why do you now advance 

them l The country has suffered terribly, but what 
for ? Many are si ill in prison, much confiscated 
property is unrestored, so are the dead, and the 
work of the lathi cannot be expiated—what 

have you to show for this ? What offer has Lord 
Irwin made that he was not ready to make before 
civil disobedience began ? Wirb the exception of 
of the small concession in the matter of srit, I can 
see no single right or principle that has been 
established. The truce does not even represent the 
status quo ante helium: u is a partial and 

patronising restoration on the part of the Govern¬ 

ment of some of its spoils acquired during the 
struggle, but not of any of those rights for which 
the struggle itself was /ought. 

“You will, I know, forgive my bluntues9. I 
have neither age nor experience, but I have, I 
briievo, enough commonsense to appreciate such a 
situation as this. You will see that I attack your 
position from two sides, as it were. Firstly, because 
ir is too moderate, and secondly because (hiving 
regard to the moderation of your final position) 
your methods seem to me now needlessly drastic. 
Had you been moderate throughout [ should have 
disagreed but understood. But to adopt the m *thod 
of a non-violent revolution with all its suffering In 
order to gain na r hiag at all—;hat is a policy I 
do not understand. Will India understand ii ? 

“I would like to venture oue m >re final criticism. 
You live for the Indian masses — for the peasant 
and the labourer. Everywhere in this country I 
have made (hat clear, and done iny best to dispel 
the corn non idea that Swaraj means the rule of 
the Biahman and rhe Binia, and the oppress m of 
the poor. How then can the reactionary proposals 
of St. James’ Palace in any way satisfy you? 
There has alwavs been one point on which I have 
Agreed with our worst Engliah reactionaries such 
as Churchill—though I doubt whether they seriously 
care about it. They say that the so-called ‘reforms' 
are only designed to benefit and c mediate the 
propertied classes of India and increase their 
power over the illitmate milliois. / agree with 
this , and I have always said, ‘Swaraj is not that: 
it is the opposite of that: it is the overthrow of 
the present conspiracy between British Imperial, 
ism and LadUn Capitalism, and its replacement by 
a living and conscious democracy, which alone can 
protect the classes now socially or economically 
depressed. If this is true,—and nothing less woul 1 have 
led me to ihe service of Swaraj,—what do you hope from 
Conferences of princes, Zamindars, industrialists 
and the Like ? 1 know there are men among them 

who are above the interests of class; but what do 
these as a body represent that is not more bound 
up with British Imperialism than with Indian 
democracy ? * 
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I bay© removed nothing from the letter except 
domestic and personal reference-'. I publish the letter 
at Mr. Reynolds’ wish. And 1 do so with pleasure as 
j know, that though by reason of amazing faith in me 
the Congress endorsed the pact, there are Indians who 
share thh brave English man’s views. There must be also 
sa ne Englishmen, be they ever so few, who are puzcled 
like Reynolds over :ny moderation and so-called lucODSist. 

eocy. 1 must, therefore, attempt to answer Reynolds’ 
complaints for his and their sake*. India will want their 
active help Rod sympathy for many a year to ccme. 

The charge of moderation l must admit. Friends who 
know me have certified that l am'as much amodeiate 
ke I am an extremist and as much conservative as I 
am a radical.* Hence perhaps my good foitune to have 
friends among these extreme types of men. The 
mixture is due, I believe, to my view of ahimsa. 

Inconsistency is only apparent. It appears so to 
many friends because of my responsiveness to varying 
circumstances. Seeming consistency tnay really be 
sheer obstinacy. 

The real point is this. Charges of moderation or 
extremum or incontistency ought not to matter. What 
mu9t count with a public servant is the approbation of 
bis own conscience. He must be like a rudderless 
yessel who, leaving the infallible solace of his own 
conscience, ever seeks to please and gain the apprgba 
tlon of the public. Seivice must be its own and sole 
reward.. Whether therefore the argument and facts I 
am about to set forth serve their purpose or n*>t, it 
must be sufficient for ihe reader as it i?, I am aware, 
for Reynolds to know that in entering up in and 
advising the acceptance of the settlement, 1 have done 
what in my opinion was Dot only right but obliga ory, 

. Now for ihe facts and the arguments. Reynolds 
apd those who think like him have been led imo 
confusion because he and they have mi sed the 
historical perspective. A single new factor may change 
a whole shu.viom Revnofds menrious four even's : 
(l) The Df-lhi Manifesto of November 1929, (2) The 

Eleven Points, (3) The terms given to Mr. Slocombe, 
(4) The Gaadhi-Nehru terms. 

The Delhi Manifesto was an answer to Lord 
Irwin's famous declaration and wa3 therefore just 
confined to that declaration. 

The Eleven Poin r s lecier was written as a precursor 
to civil disobedience aud set forth the conditions on 
which civil disobedience could be averted. It had 
therefore to be different from the November Manifesto. 

The term .4 to Mr. Slocombe were given just after 
the commencement of civil disobedience. There was 
therefore a slight variation from the eleven points 
letter but no reduction of it. 

The Gandhi-Nehru terms were given during the 
height of the movement and whilst w© were all in 
custody and thus by being shut out of the world at a 
disadvantage. In all the four stages ihe Round Table 
Conference had not been held, the Government policy 
was not declared. 

Too settlement is the natural evolution from the 
first stage. Whatever the variations between the stages, 
they are due to the varying situations. Unlike as in 
the four stages, the Rjund Table Conference had 
been held and tho Government policy declired before 
the fifth stage, i. e., the settlement was reached. 

At no other time was it possible to offer co-opera¬ 
tion at the Round Table Conference because the 


British Government would not declafe its poHcy and the 
intention of the delegates to the Conference was rot 
known. But at Delhi last Mitch the demand of the 
Conference delegates was known as was also known 
the Biitish policy . The demand was Dominion States . 
The Brirish policy was a declaration tantamounc to the 
acceptance of the demand. 

Not that either ihe Indian demand for Dominion 
Status or the British declaration satisfy the Congress 
requirement, especially as they are hedged in by th© so- 
called safeguards uhich, according in. the CoDgte’t' 
notion, certainly are not designed in the interest of Ionia. 

Nevertheless this is an unmistakable advarice upon 
the past uncertainty. And when it was ascertained 
that it was possible for the Congress to press forward 
its view to the fullest extent, it was fch that the 
Congress would put itself in the wrong if it bad 
declined to put forth its detnaud and press fur its 
acceptance at a Round Table. The Congress w^uld 
have been bound at any stage to enter up an a discussion 
of irs claims after such declaration as has been made 
by the Bri Lh Government- A Saty^grahi never 
mispes, can never miss a chance of compromise on 
honourable terms, it being always assumed that in the 
event of failure he is ever ready to offer battle. He 
needs no previous preparation, his cards are always oa 
the table. Suspension or continuation of battle is one 
and the same thing to him. He fights or refrains to 
gain precisely the sane end. He dare not always 
distrust his opponents. On the con rary he mu t grasp 
the hand of friendship whenever there is the slightest 
pretext. The pretext here was the unexpectedly uoanb 
mpu; Indian demand, the British response inadequate 
ih)Ugh it was and rhe u ter sincerity running thoggh 
Lord Irwin’s conveisariuns. 

I have never claimed any change of heert. oa the 
pari of the powers that be. That has still to c 'me. 
When it comes, there will ba a settlement not merely 
provisional but absolutely permanent. Then there will 
be full surrender on the part of the Satvagrahi; for 
change , f heart means surrender to the Indian demand 
in toto and without any men al rc«ervilion. 

Lastly throughout all the stages there never has 
been a lowering of the flag. Dominion Status was 
given up on 23rd Decembe? 1929. Ic is now Complete 
Independence, 1 . e., associaMou if possible with the 
Brirish On equal terms and with the right to ei her 
party to dissolve it at will. Tnat this may not be 
attained through Conference as yet is quite piset^le; 
that the so-called safeguards may remain halteff jjut 
they are is also highly passible, if so the Goftgr ess 
will not be lesponsible for failuie, but it will coqae put 
with enhanced moral prestige and its demand more fully 
known and e tually fully justified. It id true that 
all che political prisoners are not dischirged. Tnejhr^is* 
charge could not be demanded as part of the provisional 
settlement. They will be discharged if full settlement 
Is reached. If it is not reached, those who are 
temporarily out will then be in and increase the army 
of political prisoners. For a Satyagrahi a prisoners 
life is no disability, no unhappiness. Prison for 
is the gateway to freedom. 

Lastly let there be no mistake as to what Puma 
Swaraj means to the k Congress. It is full' econprpie 
freedom for the toiling millions Ic is acy / unholy 
albaqce with any interest for their explication. Ajsy 
alliance must mean their deliveiance. 
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Notes 

M«Iaviy«ji and Working Committee 

A reader asks: “You explained to the Subjects 
Committee at Karachi why you kept out the members 
from the South, you never explained why you kept out 
Pandit Malavivajf.” The explanation was so obvious 
that nobody called for It. There could be no question 
of offending Malaviyaji. Me is above being offended. 
No organisation can add to his status or importance 
by enrolling him as a member. His membership can 
add to Its prestige. The Working Committee deliberately 
kept him out In order to preserve his independfuce 
and freedom of actlou at a given moment. Without 
being a member, since the release of leaders, he has 
always been attending the Working Committee 
meetings and taking an active part in its 

deliberations. Valuable as his work on the Committee 
bat been, the members thought that hi 9 being subjected 
to the Committee’s discipline might prove embarrassing 
to him. Indeed Dr Ansari was so eager for 
Malavivaji to be on the Committee that he preferred 
to be dropped out in favour of Malavivaji, But the 
consideration I have just mentioned was so effectively 
urged by Jamoalalji that Dr. Ansari too became 
reconciled to Malaviyaji being kept out. This 
arrangement permits the Committee to avail itself of 
Malaviyaji's advice at its deliberations and at the same 
time leaves intact his freedom of action. Indeed even 
the Government has recognized hie unique position id 
society by separately inviting him to the R, T 4 . C. 
Boycott through Khadi 

Last year saw a striking increase in the production 
and sale of Khadi all ever the country. This was in 
the main due to lb© phenomenal demand stimulated 
by the struggle of which Khadi at once became the 
symbol. Sales so far outran the demand that workers 
were hard put to It to organise new fields of production 
to meet the 6udden rise In demand. 

The ground thus gained during the year of national 
awakening should not be lost, but nn the contrary, 
should be made the bash of still further expansion. 
The devotion of war time must continue during the 
period of peace, if the fruits of the work are not to 
be lost. The Congress acritude in favour of Khadi 
remains the same in spite of the recognition of 
indigenous mills as a part of the boycott programme, 
it must not mean supersession of Khadi. Mill 
manufacture is. to supplement Khadi where the latte? 
it absolutely unobtainable. But at the present moment 
Khadi can overtake all the demand that can be made 
upon It. Khadi holds the key position in the foreiga 
dock boycott programme. Not merely is no effective 
boycott of foreign cloth possible without working up 
th# vast possibilities of Khadi production, but if the 
fruits of tbe national boycott are to benefit the 
millions of our village population and not merely the 
monied few, it can be done only by the widest 
possible spread of tbe life-giving wheel. That is why 
iba Congress at Karachi has again emphasised the 
aftkjtUf position of Khauli in the boycott programme, 
and has appealed to all - Congress organisaii.ns and 
allied bodies to intensify foreign cloth boycott by 
lacrewuig Khadi propaganda.' Tbe experience of the 
last year* has shown the capacity of Khadi production 
to mpettft promptly to any increase in demand; and 
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we have to maintain not merely the existing W0f)l» 
but extend the spinning activities still further. Tfch 
least that we must do is to reach the level of luit 
year if we cannot show a substantial ln:reaa# 
upon it. M. K. G* 

Question of Safeguards 

[The fo'lowing is a condensed translation of Gandhljl’e 
speech before the Federation of the Indian Chambers 
of Commerce at the old Council Hall, Delhi, on the 
7 th March-] 

I hope the English friends here will forgive me for 
addressing you In the national language. I recall on 
this occasion the War Conference in Delhi which was 
held in this very hall in 1918 amd in which after soma 
discussion with the Viceroy I consented to participate. 
But when I consented to do so I requested the Viceroy 
to permit me to address the Conference in Hindi or 
Hindustani. I knew there was no need to ask for 
this permission, but courtesv required that I should do 
so, lest my speaking in Hindi should shock the Viceroy. 
In this very same hall today I propose to follow the 
same practice. And I would suggest to you, members 
of the Fedevatiou, that it is your duty to carry on your 
proceedings in the national language, looking to 
the fact that the members of the Federation ate 
all Indians and that you are allowing yourselves 
to b* iafluenced by [he present national spirit. Whilst 
I was listening to the President's address with atten¬ 
tion, I wondered whether in speaking in a foreign 
language he would succeed in making on you and on 
me the impression that he desired. In no other country, 
dependent or independent, was such an anomaty 
to be met with. In South Africa, which is a thinly 
populated country, there has been a long struggle for 
precedence between English and Taa! (a dialect of 
Dutch) with the result that the English colonists had 
to vield to the brave Dutch in recognising Taal as the 
official language on the same footing as English. 

Your President has dwelt at length on the 
insistence of the Englishmen that in any constitution 
which may be granted to India the rights of 
Englishmen, especially of the English commercial 
and mercantile firms in India, should be safeguarded. 
The Congress has considered this question carefully, and 
I should like to state its position. It has been said 
that ldilian Swaraj will be the rule of the majority 
community, i. the Hindus, Tnere could not be a 
greater mistake than that. If it were to be true, I for 
one would refuse to cail it Swaraj and would fight It 
with all the strength at my command, for to mo Hind 
Swaraj is the rule of ail the people, is the rule 
of justice. Wheiher under that rule the ministers 
were Hindus or Masai mans or Sikhs, and wheiher 
the legislatures weie exclusively filled by the Hindus 
or Musalmans or any other community, they would 
have to do even-hinded justice. And just as no 
community in India need have any fear of Swaraj 
being monopolised by any other, even so the English 
should have no fear- The question of safeguaids 
should not arise at all. Swaraj would be real Swaraj 
only when there would be no occasion for safeguarding 
any such rights. 

Not Prejudice but Clash of Cultures 

How is it that the insistence on equal rights by 
Europeans comes to us with a shock of surprise ? 


How is it fbgt it does not strike us A*natural and 
legitimate ? answer pats me la mfnd of an 

ijqcident io Sputb Africa. You know that I fought 
^We»i Smuts in South Africa for a number of years. 
With reference to the question of race prejudice and 
prejudjct tbexe be ohpe told me A story which 
me _ very much# “When I was. about the 
W you studying In England,” he sa ; d, 11 1 
ba^ no race prejudice or colour prejudice against 
YOUr popple. Iq fact if we had known each other we 
should have lived as friends or brothers. Why >9 it 
^bek that now we have become rivals, that we have 
conflicting interests ?‘It is not colour prejudice or race 
prejudice, though some of our people do ignorantly 
t£lk to those ternis, but there is one thing which 
1 want you to recognise. It is this. I may have no 
racial legislation, but hov will you solve the difficulty 
about the fundamental difference between our cultures? 
Let alone the question of superiority, there is no 
doubt but that your civilisation is different from ours. 
Ours must not be overwhelm^ by yours. That is 
why we have to go in for legislation which must in 
effect put disabilities on you/’ l understood what he 
•aid and recognised thit we could not have aay other 
standard there. I also appreciated the fear of being 
swamped in these day 9 of swift communications. Tf, 
therefore, we wanted to live in South Africa, I said 
to myself, we must adopt their standard of life, so 
long as It wa3 not against morality. 

Let us try to understand the genesis of this talk 
of equal rights in the light of what I have said. With 
all deference I would tell the Englishmen that at the 
bdek of their Insistence is their insistence on living 
their standard and civilisation. There is a wide gulf 
between our way of life and that of the Viceroy 
however good he may be. Our people, when they go 
abroad, adopt the manners and customs of those 
countries, but shed them as soon as they come 
back home, and if they retain them, they become 
strangers. It is a mercy that the Western way of 
life hft 9 not yet taken deep root in our country. But 
the fear at the back of the Indian’s mind is lest ha 
should be swamped by the onrush of Western 
civilisation. Iq this problem I Invite the help of all 
Englishmen who, if they choose to stay here, must 
live In conformity with our way of life and as th® 
••rvants of our country. The same cause lias been 
a* the root of the clash between the Chine-e and 
tbf Europe ids and the Chinese and the Americans. 
I want our English friends tq anJerstand what I am 
saying. The whole trouble arises out of the 
Englishman's Insistence od living according to his 
'VVeatero way of life and according to Westero standards, 
lam quite aware that our civilisation has its blemishes,— 
uptottchability is an indelible stain on Hinduism and 
I have called it satanic, — but £ do not want to 
give Hinduism up, for the simple reason that 1 was 
born and bred in it. I would purge ic of its blemishes. 
If then we Coniomplate examining so-called vested rights 
to the light of India's interest, it is not because of racial 
prejudice but because of viral necessity. Their vested 
rights may not smother nascent indigenous emerprise. 

Merchants and Congress 

Your President has paid a tribute to the Congress, 
and suggested, that the Congress should confer with. 


, ,1J 1 ' ■ *> ■ ■ r . ' ii^ J . ,l ’’ i- ■ ■- 

commercial experts in actmomic matter!*, 

. the spggestipu; ; • Tbe> Congress * would 
jrf your advice and help. I nhiy tell you; thattlw 
Congress does not belong to any particular group M 
tnsn; It belongs to all, but the protection of the pout 
peasantry, which forms the bulk bf the population, most 
be its primary interest. The Congress must, therefor^ 
truly represent the poor. But that does not mean th& 
aU other classes — the middle classes the capitalist 
or zamradar — must go under. All that It anus at is 
that all' other classes must subserve the Interest of the 
poor. The Congress stands for the industrial prosperity 
and progress of India. The industrial classes are 
slowly comiog within the Congress fold.'--.During thv 
past year (hey rendered it help for which we camnt 
be too gratelul. In fact your nictation to me to 
address you is not due to my na ne, but because l 
am a humble servant of the Congress and representative 
of Daridranarayaru I caanot forget the services 
rendered by the commercial classes, but l want you to go 
a step further. I want you to make the Congress-your 
own and we would willingly surrender the reins to yon. 
The work can be better done by you. But if you 
decide to assume the reins, you can do so only on one 
condition. You should regtrd yourselves as trustee® 
and servants of the poor. Your commerce must be 
regulated for the benefit of the toiling millions, or, as 
Pandit Mdlaviya would put it, you must be satisfied 
with earning the 1 pure cowrie, 1 *. an honest 
penny. I do not for a m >ment believe that commercial 
prosperity is incompatible with strict honesty. I 
know businessmen who are absolutely honest 
and scrupulous in their dealings. It is thus eisily open 
to you to take charge of the Congress. You know 
that there is no constitution more democratic than the 
C >ngres9 constitution, it has worked for ten years 
without a hitch. It is based practically on adult suffrage. 

If we want your co-operation in our tatk, I want 
that of the Englishmen too. I want to remind them of 
the set vices rendered to the Congress in the pist by 
distinguished Englishmen and English women like Hums, 
Yule, Wedderburn, and Dr. Besant. In fact the CoQgresa 
owes its birth to the genius of a large-hearted English¬ 
man. And 1 want Englishmen now to join us in oar work 
of serving the poor. It is entirely a matter of g>od will, 
a matter of the heart. Give your heart to the poor of India. 
In conclusion I repeat that the Congress seeks tq 
represent all. Our nationalism can be 00 peril to other 
nations, inasmuch as we will exploit sone just as wd wfS 
allow none to exploit u*. TnrodJfh Swari) we wjuid 
serve the whole world. In this task I invite yortr greater 
co-operation so that civil disobedience may not have to he 
resumed. With your material add intellectual co-openyiop 
hear ily rendered, our demand for Swaraj would to# 
absolutely irresistible. 
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Weekly Letter 

A Peep ir/to the Punjab 

This weekly letter tco will be mado up, like the last, 
of ihe flotsam aad jetsam of the previous weeks. 

It is a matter of common kaowledge that at no other 
Congress was the stra ; n on Gmdhiji so great as at 
Karachi, As Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru put it with extreme 
pathos while moving the resolution on Bhagatsingh : 
'Wa would have wished that the author of the resolution 
who has inaugurated in history a unique movement 
should have moved the resolution on Bhagatsing who 
diametrically differed from him in his methods- But it 
is physically impossible. For every little thing we 
have had to seek his help, for every resolution wo 
have had to trouble him for a draft with the result that 
bia day and night in Karachi have been one long day 
and be has not had a moment of rest/ He developed 
a temperature on the wav to Delhi and Dr, Ansar? who 
was genuinely alarmed sent a peremptory message to 
those in charge of the Sikh League at Amritsar to 
absolve Gandhiji from attending the League. But the 
Sikh friends were adamant and wired back to say 
that his presence was indispensable, There was thus 
for Gandhiji i^jthm* for it but to decide to go ro 
Amritsar in spite of Dr. Ansari'a advice wiih results 
which might well Lave been a disaster, Bui Amritsar 
seemed a long way off with the intervening cruel 
otxleai of noisy, nerve shattering, rowdy demonstrations 
at all stations. The crowds eager for the ilarshan of 
him whose message they did not know or did not care 
for made a terrific scramble to get at our compartment, 
and failing to wake up Gandhiji by all sorrs of shouts 
and cries, forced opeo window-shutters, projected 
glares of torchlight into his face, and even pelted his 
tired body with rice, yarn garlands and heavy flowers. 
The limit was reached at Ludhiana, 1 He must 
give his danhan, or else we will have to do Satyagralra/ 
We tried in vain to explain to them that he was 
exhausted, that he had fever and that he badly ueedetl 
reft and sleep. 1 Why then should be have become 
the leader of the people ? * we were sharply asked. 

* But does that mean that he must wake up all night 
to grtve his darshanl * 

* We have been waiting here since mid-night. Is 
$t all for nothing ? 9 

'But you will have one wakeful night, whereas 
•tfecy night of his is worse than the last,' 

'He should then give up his leadership/ came the 
prompt rebuff. 

'He does not want to lead you, does not claim to 
tead you/ 

*The friend's 1 patience was exhausted. 'Look here/ 
he a*# to me with a menacing gesture, 1 1 ask yop 


as president of the Town Congress Committee to 
wake up Gandhiji. If you do not, four to five hundred 
of U9 will go and lie down on the railway lined/ 

‘Go and do yonr worst/ I said defiantly. 

* Government may kill us with bullets, you will kill 
us driving us to such courses. You do not seem to 
know the qnrbani of the Punjab. This is Sukhdev*® 
birth-place. Sukhdev’s sister has come to see Mahatmaji/ 

1 Well, let her come in and travel with us, Gandhiji 
will speak to her in the morning/ 

But whilst I was thus arguing away, a crowd 
rushed in from the opposite door, some sneaked in 
from the windows, and insisted on remain in gj^bMp 
because they had come with Sukhdev’s sister l She wus ' 
a hide girl of twelve. I do not know what consolation 
Gandhiji could give her, what talk he could have with 
her. But Iheie it was. She and her companion (a cousin) 
travelled with us uftlU the next station and then left 
ns. As the tmtti^lhoved cliisrers of people clung to 
the carriage railings, reckless of accidents, among them 
there being even women I 

But that was the Punjab, and if we did not know 
it it was our fault. But the worst was not yet 
over. At Amritsar no one seemed to be in charge, 
or every one seemed to be in charge. An 
undisciplined, disorderly, yelling crowd made 
all appeals for ord c disippsar in the general tumult, 
and it locked as though we wouH not be able to get 
out on the platform, Ganlhiji got out at the back 
door tiusting to fiad some wiy clear of the crowds, 
but it was a fcrlom hope. He was soon surrounded 
and for over an hour was tossed about from one end 
of the platform to the other in a seething, perspiring 
mass of close by packed human flesh which rocked and 
heaved like the ocean threatening to overwhelm him 
at every moment. Even in this mad scramble, or 
perhaps in consonance with if, the eagerness to touch 
his feet could not be suppressed, and again and again 
his toes were trodden upon. An ingress was somehow 
found info a first-class waiting room where he sat 
panting and waiting for the crowds to disperse. But 
they did not uatil they had broken most of the glass 
on the doors and the windows, and the place, which we 
might have reached in five mintues, could be got at only 
after nearly a two hours* exasperating ordeal! 

When shall we understand that this mad devotion 
cannot take us near Swaraj, it can only take us away 
from it? When shall we see that it is this blind, 
unthinking fury that often is at the root of cruel 
tragedies like Cawnpore ? 

With the Sikhs 

At the place where Gandhiji was put up on an 
upper story it was a Bedlam let loose. From the 
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moment of his arrival — or several hours before it until 
kte at night, the house was closely beseiged by crowds 
which all hours of the day yelled and jelled until they 
compelled Gandhiji to go every now and then to the 
balcony to * give his pdatshan, * It was most tiresome, 
but inevitable. Goipg out of this beseiged house wa9 
out of the questidb and headache and temperature 
m a d e conditions worse. The Sikh friends, who had 
BOW realised everything, were genuinely sorry for having 
called Gandhiji and themselves suggested, that 
he should not go to tho Sikh League. * But, ' said 
Gandhiji, ‘1 am prepared to meet and discuss things 
with as many of you as you like.’ The city fathers 
had voted an address and they were keen on present¬ 
ing it to him. This wa9 ou the terrace opposite to the 
room where he was sitting, his reply being inaudible 
to all except a couple of men sitting in front of him. 

' Here you find me prisoner of my own people, 1 he 
•aid with a cry of anguish. The Sikhs' council met in 
the evening. But they had all met him in Delhi only 
a few days ago. 

4 But tell me now what you want me to do. Have 
you anything new to tell me?’ 

4 No. * 

4 Then why should you have said my presence was 
m ^jM CSablo ? ’ 

rwe wanted you at the Sikh League.' 

Master Tarasing summed up the Sikhs’ attitude as 
he had done in his own speech . 4 We are pledged 

to fight communalism tooth and nail. You suggest a 
national solution and we will submit to it. The 
total surrender that you suggest is not a national 
solution, we will not allow ourselves to be bullied’ by , 
a community.' 

4 But, ’ said Gandhiji, 4 if you insist on the national 
point of view, the way you have adop ed is hardly 

the way.* 

1 The only way to fight communalism is by counter 
demands of the same nature.* 

4 You cannot fight communalism by communalism. 
But mine is tho only solution, communal or uatioual. 
The moment you realise that we do not want a third 
power to arbitrate for us, we will for the moment 
agree to surrender everything — not because it is the 
ideal solution or a just solution but because 
it ia the only expedient. Acd why do you fear 
willing surrender to a community as such ? Take my 
attitude on the National Flag question. The flag is 
my own personal creation. It has been before the 
country for ten years, a lot of sentiment has gathered 
round it, much sacrifice and suffering has been gone 
through to keep it flying. Do you think it is a 
pleasure to me to agree to its being altered ? But I 
know that you are dissatisfied and ii only to please your 
community I agreed to have a Committee about the 
AMT, In the same way we might be called upon to do 
many things to satisfy a particular community.’ But this 
did not seem to carry 'conviction. 4 Well then,* said 
Gandhiji, * 1 suggest that you should meet the nation- 
alUt Muslims, discuss the situation with them and 
arrivo at a solution which satisfies them and you and 
place it before the country.* That is how the 
conference ended. 

What Cities owe to Villages 

Gaqdhiji’s reply to the address presented to him 
last week by the Municipal Corporation, Bombay dealt 


with the cities’ duty to the villages. I reproduce the 
speech, which was delivered in Gujarati, practically in 
extenso. 

I had thought, 4 said he, 4 that the one address you 
had given me six years ago was quite enough, but 
love knows no bounds and your love has prompted 
you to present to me another address. But you may 
be sure that I am not so unthinking as to appropriate 
all that love for myself, for I know that as ia 192+ 
so now it has been given to me as representative of 
the toilers of the land. I claim to live for the semi-starved 
paupers of India and Swaraj means the emancipation 
of these millions of skeletons. Puma Swaraj denotes 
a condition of things when the dumb and the lame 
millions will speak and walk. That Swaraj cannot be 
achieved by force, but by organisation and unity. 
Your address 1 take it is a token of your sympathy 
for Daridranarayan. 

M You have iu your address referved to my 
eadeavour for the uplift of the so-called untouchables. 
Their rights should be our sacred trust, but one of the 
indispensable conditions of Swaraj is that Hindus 
wipe out that stain on Hinduism. 

44 India does not live in its towns but its villages. 
But if the cities want to demonstrate that their 

populations will live for the villagers of India the bulk 
of their resources should be spent in ameliorating the 
condition of and befriending the poor. We must 
not lord it over them, we must learn to be their 
servants. When the cities realise that they must 
lire for the welfare of the poor, they will 

make their palaces and institutions and the 
life of their inhabitants correspond somewhat to 

our villages. Whilst therefore I am accepting an 

address from you for a second time you will permit 
me to hope that you will more and more make the 
cause of the poor your own and as an earnest of your 
desire to do so I want you to identify yourselves with 
the thousands of workers in ths city. I want you to 
make them feel that the Corporation is theirs as it 19 
of the well.to do. Handsome is that handsome does, 
and Bombay the beautiful must do beautiful things for 
the poor. If Bombay is the premier city in India it 
is chiefly because of the Parsis whom the world 
recognises as the most generous in their charities. 
Does not this Corporation owe its influence to the 
singal services of Sir Pberozeshah Mehta who wa^ justly 
called the father of this Corporation ? You may not 
then lag behind in the service of the poor. 

44 You have referred to the question of communal 
unity. Let all of us Hindus, Musalmans, Parsis, 
Sikhs, Christians, live amicably as Indians, pledged to 
Kve and die for our motherland. Let it be our 
ambition to live as the children of the same mother, 
retaining our individual faiths and yet being one, like 
the countless leaves of one tree. Yon have blessed my 
endeavour to achieve communal unity. But it cannot r 
be achieved by the effort of a single individual. 

44 One word more. If the appeal I have made 
the cause of the poor has gone home and if you Witt 
identify youselves mure with the villages, a beginning 
can be made by introducing hand.*pinning In your 
schools and making your 80,000 boys and gitfy spin 
on the takli. This can be done at the ' ujgpana* 
and.without' any difficulty, and in +be wake of the 
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takli Khadi will follow as a matter of course. 
What can be better education fof out boys and girls 
than that they should learn through spinning to 
identify themselves with the poor. Mav God give you 
the, strength and the will to serve the inarticulate 
millions of India, ■* M. D. 

An Open Letter 

Most Gracious Mahatmaji, 

Recent reports show that since the successful 
termination of your peace negotiations you have made 
several public appeals to the Revolutionary workers 
to call off their movement at least for the present and 
to give you a last chance to try your non-violent cult. 
As a matter of fact, the calling off of any movement 
is neither an ideological nor a sentimental act. It is 
the consideration ot the peculiar needs of different 
times that force the leaders to change their tactics. 

Let us presume that at ihe time of peace parley, 
you did not overlook the fact even for a siagle moment, 
and did not make a secret of it, that thi9 was not 
going to be the final settlement. I think all intelligent 
people would have understood quite easily that after the 
introduction of all the reforms you acquire it wouU not 
be thought that the final stage was reached. The Congress 
is bound by its Lahore resolution to carry on the struggle 
relentlesiy till the complete independene is achieved. 
In face of that resolution, the peace and compromise 
is but a temporary truce which only means a little rest 
to organise better forces on a larger scale for the next 
struggle. The possibility of compromise and a truce 
can be imagined and justified In the light of the above 
consideration alone. 

As regards the proper opportunity and the conditions 
on which any truce can be effected, it restb with the 
leaders of the movement to decide. In face of the 
Lahore resolution you have thought it expedient to 
call off the active movement for the pretent, but 
neveiiheless that resolution stands. Similarly, as is 
evident from the very name,—the Hindustan Scciilist 
Republican Party,—ihe revolutionaries stand for the 
establishment of the Socialist Republic which is not 
« half-way house. They are hound to carry on the 
Struggle till their goal is achieved aud their ideal is 
consummated. But they would be quite ap: to change 
their tactics according to the changing circumstances and 
environments. Revolutionary struggle assumes different 
shapes at different times. It becomes some times 
open, some times hidden, some times purely agitational 
and some times a fierce life and death struggle. In the 
circumstances, there must be special factors, the 
consideration of which may prepare the revolutionaries 
to call off their movement. But no such definite idea 
has been advanced by you. Mere sentimental appeals 
do sot and cannot count much in the revolu iooary 
struggles. 

Since your compromise you have called off your 
movement and consequently all of your prisoners have 
been released. But what about the revolutionary 
prisoners ? Dozen* of Ghadar party prisoners imprisoned 
staoe 1915 are still rotting in jails, in spite of having 
undergone the full terms of iheir imprisonments. Scores 
pi martial law prisoners are still buried in these living 
tombs* And so are dozens of Babar Akili prisoners, 
^aoghqrh, Kakori, ♦ Michboa Bazaar and Lahore 
Conspiracy case prisoners are among** those pumeroua. 
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still locked behind bars. More than half u dozen 
conspiracy trials are going on at Lahore, Delhi. 
Chittagong, Bombay, Calcutta and elsewhere. 
Dozens of revolutionaries are absconding and 
amongst them are many females. More than half 
a dozen prisoners are actually waiting for their execo* 
tions. What about all of these people ? The three 
Lahore conspiracy case condemned prisoners, who have 
luckily come into prominence and who have acquired 
enormous public sympathy, do not form the bulk of the 
revolutionary party. Tneir fate is not the only.v con¬ 
sideration before the party. As a matter of fact their 
executions are expected to do greater good than the 
commutation of their sentences. 

But in spite of all this, you are making public 
appeals asking them to call off their movement. Why 
should they do so ? You have not mentioned any very 
definite thing. Iu these circumstances your appeals 
mean you are joining the hands with the bureaucracy 
to crush that movemeut, and your appeals amount to 
preaching treachery, desertion aud betrayal amongst 
themi If that were not the case, then the best thing 
for you would have been to approach some of the 
prominent revolutionaries and to talk over the whole 
thing with them. You ought to have tried to convince 
them to cad off their movement. I do not think you 
also share the general conservative notion that the 
revolutionaries are devoid of reason, rejoicing in 
destruction and devastation. Let us inform you that 
in reality the case is quite the contrary. They always 
consider the pros and cons of every step they take 
and ihey fully realise the responsibility which they thus 
incur and they attach greater importance to the construc¬ 
tive phase of the revolutionary programme than to any 
other, though in the present circumiaDces they cannot 
but occupy themselves with the destructive part of 
their programme. 

Tho present policy of the Government towards 
them is to deprive them of the sympathy and support 
of the masses which they have won in iheir movement, 
and then crush them. In isolation they can be easily 
hunted down. In face of that fact any sentimental 
appeal to cause demoralisation amongst their ranks 
would be utterly unwise and counter revolutionary. 

It would be rendering direct assistance to the Govern¬ 
ment to crush them. 

Therefore we request you either to talk to some 
revolutionary leaders—there are so many iu jails—and 
come to terns wi*h them or to stop these appeals. 
Please for goodness sake pursue oae of these two 
alternative courses and pursue it whole-heartedly. If 
you cannot help them, then please have mercy oti 
them. Let them alone. They can better take care of 
themselves. They know that the hegemony of the 
revolutionary parly iu the" fut ire political struggle 19 
assured. Masses are rallying round them and tha day 
is not far off when they will be leading the masses 
under their banner towards their noble and lofty ideal— 
the Socialist Republic. 

Or if you seriously mean to help them, then have 
a talk with them to understand their point of view, 
and discuss the problem in detail. 

Hope you will kindly consider the above request 
and let your view be knowu publicly. 

Yours, 

One of Ihe Man?’ 
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Foreign Cloth ,*nd other British Goods 

( By r M. K. Gandhi ) 

It fa devoutly to be wished that Englishmen in general 
and Lancashire millowners ia particular will realise 
that India to be free from chronic starvation must for ever 
banish foreign cloth whether English, Japanese or any 
other. This is an economic necessity which will not 
bd removed even when India acquires the most 
complete independence. Among the very first acts of 
a popular government would certainly be complete 
prohibition of foreign cloth. 

And 14 foreign cloth will bo replaced not by 
indigenous mill-cloth but by Khaddar spun and woven 
In 7,00,000 villages of India. Though the indigenous 
mills undoubtedly and automatically benefit by the 
foreign cloth boycott, the Congress concentrates its main 
energy in this boycott on behalf of Khaddar, i. e. t the 
tailing millions. Let all the foreigners understand 
that this boycott movement is a mass movement, ic is a 
humanitarian movement. Foreign manufacturers will in 
the end advance their own and their operatives’ interest 
by realising and recogu'sing the intensity and the purity 
of the movement. It has political consequences, 
but being a purely economic aud humanitarian 
movement it should command the support of the whole 
world. 

And yet needlessly bitter and unwarranted agitation 
has been launched out against foreign cloth boycott in 
England, The tremendous advantage gained by England 
owing to the removal of the boycott of British goods 
* is hardly ever noticed. This is not fairplay. This 
suppression of a fact of very great importance makes 
touch more difficult the solution of the Indian question 
which is already Jifficult enough. Do the English public 
know that the British goods boycott movement is ovei 
thirty years ol» ? Do they realise that it gained the greatest 
impetus duijng the last struggle and that ic attained 
success almost as gxcat as the movement against 
foreign cloth ? India will for a long time to come, if 
not always, need certain things from foreign countries. 
Today the settlement is provisional. Suppose there 
ia ft lasting settlement and aa honourable partnership 
between England and India will not the trade with 
England in other article* that India may need ca import 
mote than compensate for the loss of the piacegoods 
ftnd yarn custom which England must forego in 
•very case? 

The tiling to realise is that India can no longer be 
the dumping ground for every thing English or foreign 
whether she wants it or nor. The days of exploitation 
are over. We may or may not achieve commuaal 
unity. If we fail, we may not have immediate indepen¬ 
dence. But the world will find that all Hindus, 
Muslims, Sikhs, Christians, Parsis, Jews, for whom 
India is their home, will fight unitedly to resist the 
exploitation of India's resources for the benefit of the 
foreigner. They will resist the ceaseless ann uaJ 
drain which starves all the communities with ruthless 
impartiality. 


Foreign Missionaries 

( By M. K. Gandhi ) 

Correspondents angry or curious have sent me 
clippings from the press or their comments on what 
has been ascribed fo me by interviewers on the subject 
of fereign missionaries. Only one correspondent has 
been cautious enough to ask me whether I am correctly 
reported. Even George Joseph, my erstwhile co-workcr 
and gracious host in Madura, has gone into hysterics 
without condescending to verify the report. That is 
the unkindest cut of all. 

Tliis is what a reporter has put into my mouth; 

‘if instead of confining themselves to humanitarian 
work and material service to the poor, they do 
proselyfixation by means of medical aid, education, 
etc., then I would certainly ask them to withdraw. 
Every nation’s religion ia as good as any other. 
Certainly India’s religions are adequate for her 
people. We need no converting spiritually.” 

I have given so many interviews that I cannot 
recall the time or the occasion or the context for the 
statement. All [ can say is that it is a travesty of what 
I have always said and held. My views on foreign 
missions are no secret, I have more than once 

expounded them before missionary audiences. I am 
therefore unable to understand the fury over the 
distorted version of rny views. 

Let me re-touch the statement as I should make it: 

1 If instead of confining themselves purely to 
humanitarian work such as education, medical services 
to the poor and the like, they would use these 

activitities of theirs for tho purpose of proselytising, I 
would certainly like them to withdraw. Every nation 
considers its own faith to be as good as that of any 
other. Certainly the great faiths held by the people of 
India are adequate for her people. India stands in no 
need of conversion from oue faith to another. 1 

Let me now amplify tho bald statement. I hold 
that proselytising under the cloak of humauicaria i work 
is, to say the lea^t, unhealthy. It is most certainly 
resented by the people here. Religion after all is 

a deeply personal matter, it touches the heart. 
Why should 1 chaDge my religi in because a 

doctor who professes Christianity as his religion 
has cured me of some disease or why should 
the doctor expect or suggest such a change 
whilst I am under his influence ? Is not medical 
relief its own reward and satisfaction ? Or why should 
I whilst I am in a missionary educational institution 
have Christian teaching thrust upon me ? In mp 
opinion these practices are not uplifting and give risa 
to suspicion i£ not even secret hostility. The methods 
of conversion must be like Ceasar’s wife above 
suspicion. Faith is not imparted like secular subjects. 
It is given through the language of the heart. If a 
man has a living faith in him, it spreads its aroma 
like the rose its scent. Because of its invisibility, 
the extent of its influence is far wider than rthat of 
the visible beauty of the colour of the petals; 

I am, then, not against conversion. But I am 
against the modern methods of it Conversion now-a- 
clays has become a matter of business,- like any other, 

I remember having read a missionary report skying 
bow much it cost per bead to. convert and thee 
presenting a budget far ; * the flMit harvest* 
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Yes, I do maintain that India’s (Treat faiths are all- 
sufficing for her. Apart from Christianity and Judaism, 
Hinduism and its offshoots, Islam and Zoroastrianism 
are living faiths. No one faith is perfect. All faiths 
are equallV dear to thmr respective votaries. What is 
wanted therefore ia living friandly contact among the 
followers of the great religions of the world and not 
a clash among them in the fruitless attempt oq the 
part of each community to show the superiority of its 
faith over the rest. Through such friendly contact it 
will be possible for us all to rid our respective faiths 
of shortcomings and excrescences. 

Jt follows from what I have said above that India 
| is in no need of conversion of the kind I have in 
; mind. Conversion in the sense of self-purification, 
self-realisation is the crying need of the times. That 
however is not what is ever meant by proselytising. 
To those who would convert India, might it not be 
said, 'Physician heal thyself’? 

‘ One of the Many * (?) 

(By M. K. Gakdhi ) 

The open letter written by * One of the Many ’ is 
the late Sukhclev's letter. Sjt. Sukhdev was Sardar 
Bhagarsfng’s comrade. The letter was delivered to me 
after his death. Want of time prevented me from 
giving the letter earlier publication. It is printed 
without any alteration. 

The writer is not 1 one of the many.’ Many do not 
reek the gallows for political freedom. However 
condemnable political murder may be, it is not possible 
to withhold recognition of the love of the country and 
: the courage which inspire such awful deeds. And let 
: us hope that the cult of political assassination is not 
growing. If the Indian experiment succeeds, as it is 
bound to, the occupation of the political assassin will 
be gone for ever. At any rate I am working in 
* that faith. 

The writer does me less than justice when he 
says that I have made no more than sentimental 
fppeals to the revolutionaries to call off the»r movement 
hod l claim on the contrary that 1 have given them 
hard facts which, though they ha been often repeated 
in these columns, will bear recapitulation: 

1, The revolutionary activity has not brought us 
a#*r our goal. 

Z It has added to the military expenditure in the 
country. 

S. It ha9 given rise to reprisals on the part of the 
Gotammeat without doing any good. 

4, Whenever revolutionary murder has taken place, 
it bm for a time and in that place demoralised the 
people, 

5» It has in no way contrib?ited to mass awakening. 

Its effect on the masses has been doubly bad 
W that they had to bear the burden ultimately 
of additional expense and the indirect effect of 
Government wrath. 

Revolutionary murder cannot thrive in the Indian 
Indian tradition, as history teaches us, being 
tiAtaveutnble to the growth of political violence. 

^ 8. fiT the revolutionaries seek to convert the 

v mate** to their method, we would have to wait for 

indefinitely leng time for It to permeate the masses 
and then to gain freedom. 


9. If the method of violence ever becomes popular, 
it is bound to recoil, as it has done in other countries, 
on our own heaJs. 

10. The revolutionaries have an ocular demonstra¬ 
tion of the efficacy of the opposite method, i . 
non-violence which has gone on in spite of sporadic 
cases of violence on their part and ia spite even of 
violence occasionally done by the so-called votaries of 
non-violence. 

11. Revolutionaries should accept my testimony when I 
tell them that their activity has not only not done any 
good to the movement of non-violence, but it has on 
the contrary harmed the cause. In other words* if I 
had a completely peaceful atmosphere we would have 
gained our end already. 

These, I claim, are hard facts and no appeal to 
sentiment. But the writer further objects to my 
making public appeals to the party and suggests that 
thereby I help the bureaucracy to crush the movement. 
Surely the bureaucracy is in no need of mv help to 
deal with the movement. It fights for life both 
against the revolutionary and me. It scents more 
danger from the non-violent movement than from the 
violent. It knows how to deal with the latter. It is 
baffled by the former which has already shaken it to 
its foundations. 

Moreover, authors of political murder count the cost 
before they enter upon their awful career. No action 
of mine can possibly worsen their fate. 

And seeing that the revolutionary party must work 
in secret, I have no other way open to me but that of 
making public appeals to its unknown members. I may 
say parenthetically that my public appeals have not 
altogether fallen on deaf ears. I count many past 
revolutionaries among my co-workers. 

The opeD letter complains that prisoners other than 
Sityagrahis have not been released. I have explained 
in these prges the reasons why it was impossible to 
insist ou the release of the other, prisoners. Persopally. 

I want the release of all of them. I would make 
everv effort to secure their release. I am aware that 
some of th-vn ought to have been discharg d long 
ago. The Congress has a resolution in that behalf. 
Sj r .. Nariman has been appointed by the Woiking 
Committee to collect all names. As soon as he 
ha 3 got the list, steps will be taken to secure their 
release. But those who are out must help by preventing 
revolutionary murder. Wo may not have the cake 
and also eat it. Of course there are political prisoners 
who should be discharged in any case. I can only 
give the assurance to all concerned that the delay is 
due not to want of will but to want of ability. Let it 
be also remembered that when the final settlement 
comes, if it does, in the course of a few months, all 
political prisoners must be discharged. If it dees not 
come, those who are trying to secure the release of 
the other political prisoners will find themselves io 
prison. 

To Subscribers 

Government not having still returned the confiscated 
machinery, we are encountering great difficulty in 
bringing out the paper in time. Subscribers will there¬ 
fore kindly excuse us if they receive their copy a day 
later than usual. 

Manager, Young Mia 
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Vadapalli Shooting 

[The following report deserves public attention and 
action. Since my" discharge from prison, I have 
bad many stories of police high-handedness in the 
South. The impression left on my mind was that in no 
other part of Iffdia waB it worse than in the Souih and 
in the South nor where worse than in Andhra. Thi9 
verified instance perhaps bears out the previous 
evidence. M. K. G. ] 

00 the 31st March, 1931 vague reports reached 
Rajahmuadiy that there was serious trouble in connec¬ 
tion with the car festival at Vadapalli on the previous 
„ day and that the police opened fire and several persona 
were killed and others injured. On the succeeding days 
newspapers reported different versions of the incident. 
We at once decided to go to the spot, inquire into 
and report on the matter. We accordingly left 
Rajahmundry on the 3rd instant and visited Vadapalli, 
Lptla, Ryali, Kottapeta, Gopalapur, Aireyapuram and 
Uchili on the 3rd and the two succeeding days and 
examined several persons not only of the above 
. mentioned but also of other villages. As we have 
come to definite conclusions as a result of our enquiry 
and as we feel that immediate action should be taken 
by the Government, we venture to submit this 
report 

Report 

There is an ancient temple of Shri Venkateshwara 
Swami of great fame in China Vadapalli, Razole Taluk. 
The place is 15 miles from Rajahmundry and is situated 
on the banks of the river Godavari. Every year on 
the 11th day of the bright fortnight of Chaitra, a great 
festival is celebrated in the place. The Deity is taken 
in procession on a big car in open field* between 
1-30 and 3-30 or 4 p. in. and Kalyanam is performed 
in the night. People of the district as well a 9 of the 
neighbouring districts, over 50 thousands, gather there 
for the festival. People who take vows during the 
year also go there to make offerings on thin important 
occasion. There is a Dibby placed in the temple for 
receiving gifts from the pilgrims and there will be a 
collection of cash and ornaments, of the value of a 
few thousands of rupees in the Dibbi. Panchamae, 
MaUa a ad Madigas also resort to the pi,ace on that 
day in large numbers, and they celebrate their festivals 
separately at a distance of a furlong from the 
£t&ce where the main fearival of 'caste Hindus is 
celebrated. 

The temple and its properties are managed by 
trustees appointed in pursuance of a scheme of 
management framed by the District Court of East 
Godavari for the purpose seme thiity years ago. 

This year the festival fell on 30fh ultimo and all 
arrangements were duly made for the cai procession, 
but the gathering, about twenty thousand, was not so 
large as in previous years on account of the scare of 
cholera in the neighbourhood, which was duly notified. 
The polce of Atreyapuram, Kottapeta, Razole and 
Amalapuvam attended the festival, on bundobust duty 
at* usual and the Deputy Superintendent of Rajahmundry, 
the Depu y Tanasildar of Kottapeta, and the Tahasildar 
of Razole were also present. Bat the Deputy Collector 
and Magistrate of the division did not go there on 
that day. 


April 23 , 1931 

In the morning the dharmakarta of the Temple, 
who conducts the festival, was sent for by the Circle 
Inspector and a statement was taken from him os to 
the persons that should be on the car when in procession. 
He asked the dharmakarta whether he had any objection 
fer Mahatma Gandhi's photo being placed on the car 
and he replied that there was no objection to it and 
neither Shastras nor custom prohibited such a thing. 
The Inspector then suggested to him that the placing 
of the photo might cause some trouble and the 
dkarmakarta assured him that there could be no 
reason for such trouble and if there were any likeH* 
hood of it, he would stop the procession at once. 
Thereupon he said that that matter need not be 
included in the statement. 

In the middie of the day the photos of Mahatma 
Gandhi, Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru, and Mrs. Sarojini Naidu 
as also a tri-colour flig were placed on the car by 
some persons. Some time after, the police Sab 
Inspectors of Razole and Atreyapuram came to the 
car with some constables and got the photos and the 
flag removed in spite of protest. The people in front 
of the car sat on either s : do of the two long ropes 
tied to the car for pulling it. Thereafter the Deity 
was taken in procession and placad on the car and 
all the formalities preliminary to the procession were 
gone through and the dkarmakarta and the 
Stanachary asked the Circle Inspector present to give 
permission for starting the procession. But he said 
that until the arrival of the Sub Magistrate and the 
Deputy Superintendent the precession could not bo 
started. Accordingly they had to wait long for them, 
but the crowd was patient and peaceful all along, and 
waited for their arrival. 

At about 3-30 p. m. the Deputy Superintendent 
and the Sub Magistrate came to the spot, followed 
shortly after by the Tahasildar. The Deputy 

Superintendent as soon as he came asked the Sub 
Inspector where the armed police were. Under 
his orders they were at once brought and 
posted behind the car. Then the Deputy Superin¬ 
tendent said that the procession might start. 

But tha people would not ris3 and pull the car as the 
photos and the flag were removed. The Deputy 
Superintendent, the Sub Magistrate and Tahasildar 
talked to each otier for a minute or so and the Deputy 
Superintendent abruptly began beating with lathi 
Namana Bapanna of Devarapalli, Susarla Subrahmanyan 
of Ryali and others, who were standing in front of 
the car near the officers. When the Deputy Super¬ 
intendent started the bearing the police Inspector* and 
constables joined in the lathi charge and many people 
were beaten. As they received lathi charges* they used 
to run away to a distance. Whenever they gathered; 
near the car there were fresh lathi charges by thf 
police. The object of the lathi charge is to terrify the 
people so that they might come forward and pull the 
car without the photos of Mahatma Gattdhi and otfcefBv 
So the police began to beat and drag people tor tha! J 
ropes to pull the car, but they were uo willing to dO fb 
and used to leave the place. Then the police caught 
hold of other* and competed tbctn to pull tfrt ca#. 
But the car did not move. Thus this process of cpiu 
stent lathi charges went on indiscriromagty for r&orf 
than half an hpur« 
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One who was moving in front of the crowd with 
folded hands and Gandhi cap on, was arrested by the 
police and taken into custody. 

There were some who got up a mango tree to 
witness the procession. A Police Inspector went up 
the tree and began to beat them. Some fell down, 
some jumped down. But before they could get up, 
they were beaten by the police who stood under 
the tree. 

After some lathi charges, a portion of the crowd 
moved to a distance of about half a furlong to dis¬ 
sociate themselves from the festival, as the photos 
were not allowed to be placed on the car. As all 
threats to induce the people to pull the car failed, 
some Pauchamas and others were forcibly brought to 
pull the car and the police, including the Deputy 
Superintendent and Inspectors and some village 
officers, also joined them. But the car did not move. 
The police then fired in the air with the object 
apparently of terrifying the people and making them 
pull the car. But this bad not the desired effect. At 
this juncture clods of earth were thrown from behind, 
and the police fired on the crowd without any warning, 
A number of shots were fired and five cartidges were 
fetched from the station. Two young persons, one a 
Kamma of Kattunga and another, a Kshatiiya of 
Alamur, died on the spot and two other persons died 
some time after they were taken to their houses. Many 
people received gun shots; one person at Gopalapuram 
and another at Kottapeta were in a very prccaiious 
condition when some of us visited them on the 4-th 
Instant. We were informed that many had received 
gun shot wounds but we have been unable to trace 
them. As they were fired upon, the crowd was gioatly 
exasperated and began to throw clods of earth, used 
upcocoanuts etc. The police apparently after their 
ammunition wab exhausted fled from the place, Some 
people thereafter went to officers* quaiters and burnt 
some of their articles and records before the choultry 
whera the officers took up quarters. On account of 
alt this trouble there was no Kalyanam at all 
that night and we Jearn thit it was performed on 
the 1st instanr after the necessary purificatory 
ceremonies. 

In reviewing the situation, we are of opinion that 
tfce crowd was throughout peaceful, but did not want 
to pull the car without the photos of Mahatma Gandhi 
nnd others in spite of lathi charges and the threats of 
the police. There was no difference of opinion among 
the people about the placing of the photos oa the car. 
Nor could there be, as Mahatma Gandhi is universally 
reverenced by all classes of people. They did not 
quarrel among themselves or create any disturbance 
whatsoever. The Deputy Superintendent of Police and 
his staff did not want the procession to go on with 
the photos and tried their best to move the car 
Without the photos while the people were equally 
determined not to have anything to do with the 
process ion unless the photos were placed on the car. 
Failed in their attempts to carry on the procession 
without the photon the pol ce at first resorted to lathi 
charges and then wantonly opened fire on the crowd 
without any warning and killed at least four persons 
tod injured several others. 

In the circumstances above narrated, it appears to 
nr that when the people were not witling to pull the 


car except with the photos on it and the dharmakarta 
bad no objection, it was the plain duty of the police 
not to interfere in the matter and have resort to lathi 
charges. Even if there were any difference of opinion 
regarding the photos and if there were any apprehension 
of trouble on that account, it was the duty of the 
police to carry out the wishes of the dharmakarta 
who was quite prepared to stop the procession in 
such a contingency. 

In any view we are strongly of opinion that the 
conduct of the police was most provoking and 
unjustifiable and their callous disregard for the lives 
of innocent people is most reprehensible. 

We understand that after this havoc, the police are 
now trying to invent ways and means for avoiding 
the blame. We have come to know that one boy who 
was an in-patient in the hospital at Kottabeta for u 
gun shot wound was taken ou the 3td insr. and kept 
iu the police station at Kottapeta for the whole night 
and then taken all the way to Vadapalli about 10 
miles off the next day and left there to shift for 
himself. 

In spite of the fact that the situation was perfectly 
peaceful, a strong reserve police is still posted at 
Vadapalli and when we went to the village on the 
5 th instant a party of reserve police was made 
to parade the streets apparently to cow down the 
people. 

We may mention that the people of Vadapalli and 
the neighbouring places are panic stricken and feel 
thit they are at the mercy of tbo police. We feel 
bound to record the bare .act that since civil 
disodedicace began, people think that the police have 
become lords of the land, the magistracy acting 
according to their will and the police feel emboldened 
to freely use the lathi , though there might be no 
occasion for it, enter private houses and molest people 
to carry out their wishes. We are of opinion that 
there is no security so long a3 the Government do 
not take strong measures to keep the police within 
proper bounds and make them realise that they are the 
protectors or the rights and liberties of people. 

Never before has such a calamity befallen the 
people of the district and it is heart-rending that such 
a tragedy should have taken place in connection 
with a religious festival of a famous temple and it is 
no exaggeration to say that people have completely 
lost all confidence in the police. We feel that the 
incident is so serious and the conduct of the police 
and other officers concerned so reprehensible as to 
call for an immediate independent and searching enquiry 
regarding the matter. We are convinced that unless 
the Deputy Superintendent of Police and other officers 
concerned are at once removed from the district, full 
and detailed information regarding the whole truth of 
the matter will not be forthcoming. 

Sd. N. Subbarow, Ex-member, 
Madras and Indian Legislative 
Councils. 

V. L. Narasimhamurty, 

Advocate. 

i, Chitturi Indrayya, M. L. C. 

,p Ch. Venkatach&lam, Member, 
Bar Council, Madras. 

„ Dr. Avadhanuln 
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Against Picketing 

A retired Government officer from the South 
writes: 

I gather from the Hindu of Madras that you 
have published jn Young India a new code of 
picketing liquoi*' and foreign cloth shops, and have 
invited your readers to send you any other rule9 
for picketing they might think of. May I venture 
to suggest Punch’s famous advice: 'Don’t' in this 
connection ? In your most excellent address to the 
journalists explaining the terms of the Peace Pact 
you said among other things that freedom was not 
worth having if it did not include freedom to err and 
oven to sin, and you pointed out that when Almighty 
God HimseJf had given the humblest of His creatures 
full freedom even to sin it was unthinkable that any 
JMU should dare to deny the same complete freedom to 
his fellow creatures. May I most respectfully ask you 
then why you are toiling night and day to prevent 
people from drinking liquor or wearing foreign cloth 
they liked to do so? If you would care to 
follow Punch would you not be more consistent 
in your words and deeds ? Besides there is one very 
Important point that should not be lost sight of, 
If picketing were to be legalised, or once picketing 
as advocated by you is recognised as a lawful 
method, it might be employed in many cases with 
results that are shuddering to think of. 1 will 
mention just one such case. Religious missionaries 
are now trying to persuade people to be ‘converted/ 
If Christian and Mabammaden or any other preachers 
were to picket Hiudu temples for the purpose of 
achieving their objects what would be the condition 
of India ? You might probably lay down a rule in 
your code that picketing was not to be employed in any 
religious connection. But is that not admitting that 
picketing as a principle has no legs to stand on ? 
Further, besides religion rhere are several other de¬ 
partments of life in which picketing could be easily 
employed without deviating in the least from any of 
the piovisions of your code, with results ihat would 
be totally embarrassing. 1 hope you will not fail 
to bestow your best thought on the matter and be 
quite sure that in encouraging picketing in any 
form you are not helping to " 90 W the wind. ’ M 
The writer is plausible but not convincing. He 
forgets that picketing is as old as time. It does not 
need legalising. The settlement does not legalise 
lAfit which was illegal before it, Picketing is the right 

of a reformer which he may not give up without giving 
up his cause. 

The writer has been betrayed into the common error 
of thinking that because a man has freedom to err 
or to sin* any warning against sin would be an 
onpardonabe interference with the freedom. The fact 
19 that individual freedom to sin carries with it the 
freedom on the part of the public to wean the sinner 
from his sin and even to leg slate against it. 1 The 
wages of $:n is death." No one can sin or err wiih 
impunity. What I have protested against and what 
the world has always resented is the arrogant and 
unctuous assumption by authority to force people 
against their will to be 1 good ' and to claim infallibility 
about its standard of what i 9 good and what is bad* 
Peaceful picketing on the other hand is a friendly 
warning against a practice that a reformer thinks to be 
bad, When it goes beyond that point, be c o me s 


violent, the law steps in and prevents the person from 
interfering with the human liberty. The writer has 
pictured the dangers of picketing in certain conditions* 
He is not even original in his illustrations. Temples 
have been picketed before now. Only the attempt 
proved futile and was given up. And there is nothing 
to prevent any person from renewing such picketing so 
long as he observes the rule of the game and does not 
mind public opprobrium. Picketing of drink and drug 
shops and foreign cloth shops has been possible and 
largely succesful because there is a public feeling 
against these shops. There is therefore no danger of 
the Congress having ‘ sown the wind aod reaping the 
whirlwind. ’ Picketing of the educative type has come 
to stay, for it has proved its usefulness. m, k. a 
An Ingenious Suggestion 
A correspondent sends the following ingenious 
suggestion for solving the communal puzzle: 

" The Hindu and'Muslim communities should 
have equality of votes in every province. As an 
adjustment of communal voting, this is obviously 
unjust to the majority community. The idea, 
however, is not to adjust but to nullify communal 
voting. The result of adopting my suggestion 
will be that every question on which the two 
communities find themselves ranged on opposite 
sides at the polls will in effect be decided by the 
votes of the other (minority) communities. It Is 
understood that these other communities will 
have proportional representation. ’* 

I make no comment on it for the simple reason 
that everything will commend itself to mo, if it 
commends itself to the communities conct rued. Will 
the Musalmaus be satisfied, and how would the Sikhs 
fare ? M. K* G. 

Charkha Prize Competition 
The Secretary, All-India Spinners’ Association, 
Ahmedabad writes : 

The Board of Judges appointed by the A. I. S. A. 
to examine the spinning machines received for the 
prize of one lakh announced by the A. f. S. A. met on 
the 15th of March, ami examine! 20 machines rhat had 
been enteied for the competition. Only 4 competitors 
were able to give a demonstration to the judges, 

F rom the tests made it would appear that 
none of the competitors satisfied in full ihe conditions 
fixed. The judges, however, are of opinion that if the 
tine is ex r euded by another six months better results 
are likely to be obtained. Accodiugiy the time is hereby 
extended by six months. New competitors are also 
allowed to participate in the comped ton. The competitors 
should deliver their machines at their own cost at 
the Gujarat Vidyapith, Usmanpura, Ahmedabad for 
examination on or before the 31 st October, 1931* 
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The Loin-Cloth 


( By M. K. Gandhi ) 

A critic has fallen foul of my remark made before 
the meeting of the Federation of Chambers of 
Commerce at Delhi t' the Indian civilization must 
not be allowed to be wiped out. by the inroads from 
the West. The critic has confused Indian civilisation 
with tho loincloth and then condemned it. 

Mr. Churchill has been kind enough gratuitously 
to advertise my loin-cloth to the whole world. It 
has therefore become the fashion to laugh at it as the 
said critic has done. Let me then explain what it 
means. 

In 1921 Maulana Mahomed Ali was arrested at 
Waltair whilst he and I were going on a tour to the 
South. Pie was torn from Begum Mahomed Ali who 
was travelling with us. I was deeply moved, she 
bore the separation bravely and attended meetings * in 
Madras. I left her at Madras and went as far as 
Madura. On the way I saw in our compartment 
crowds that were wholly unconcerned with what had 
happened. Almost without exception they were bedecked 
:n foreign hucries. 1 entered into conversation vuh 
some of them and pleaded for Kliadi. For 3 had no 
other way open to me io secure the release of the 
Ali Brothers save through Kliadi. They shook their 
ho-ads as they said* ‘We are too poor to buy Kliadi 
and it is so dear. 1 I realised the substratum of 
truth behind the remark. I had my vest, cap, and 
full dhoti on. When these uttered only partial truth, 
rhe millions of compulsorily naked men, save fot 
their langoti four inches while and nearly as many 
Feet long, gave through their bare limbs the naked 
truth. What effective answer enuid I give them, if 
it was not to divest myself of every inch of clothing 
I decently could and thus to a still greater extent 
bring myself in a line with the ill-clad masses ? And 
this I did the very next morning after the Madura 
meeting. 

Here then there is no question of loin-cloth 
civilisation. The adoption of the loin-cloth was for 
WMs a sheer necessity- But in so far as the loin-cloth 
Also spells simplicity let it represent Indian 
civilization. It is a mingling of the cultures 
represented by the different faiths and influenced by 
the geographic and other environment in which the 
cokates have met. Thus Islamic cuhure Is not the 
wme in Arabia* Turkey, Egypt and India but it is 
ihtelf influenced by the conditions of the respective 
ooumri** Indian culture U therefore Indian, It is 


neither Hindu, Islamic nor any other, wholly. It is a 
fusion of all ard essentially Eastern. I had in mind 
that culture. Ard every one who calls himself or herself 
an Indian is bound to treasure that culture, be Its 
trustee and resist any attack upon it- 

European civilisation is no doubt suited for the 
Europeans but it will mean ruin for India, if we 
endeavour to copy it. This is not to say that we 
may not adopt and assimilate whatever may be good 
and capable of assimilation by us as it does not also 
mean that even the Europeans will not have to part 
with whatever evii might have crept into it. Tbe 
incessu-.t search for material comforts and their 
multiplication is such an evil, and I make bold to say 
that the Europeans themselves will have to remodel 
their outlook, if they are not to perish under the 
weight of the comforts to which they are becoming 
slaves. It may be that my reading is wrong, but I 
know that for India to run after the Golden 

Fleece is to court certain death. Let us 

engrave on our hearts the metto of a Western 
philosopher ‘ Plain living and high thinking 
Today it is certain that the millions cannot have 
high jiving and we the few who profess to 
do the thinking for the masses run the risk, in 
a vain seaich after high living, of missing 

high thinking. 

He lives by Dying 

Sjt. G. V, Kcikar writes oi an example of great 
bravery which is worlby of record : 

Sjt. Purnshottarn, who was popularly known 
as Bapu Gayadhani, was a young worker of Nasik. 
For the past few years he was working as assistant 
Secretary of tho Gu!alwadi public gymnasium of 
Nasik. He was also occasionally taking part In 
Congress and Swadeshi propaganda. On the 4th 
of April a house in Nasik took fire. Bapu Gayadhani 
took a loading part in tbe work of quenching the 
fire. Oq learning that there were children in 
the house be rushed in without caring for 
con equouces and rescued all ihe children. He 
re-emered the house to save the cattle also. 
Unfortunately ihe fire had spread all over the house 
and a burning beam crashed over his head. He 
was badly burnt and bruited all over his body and 
was taken to the civil hospital where he succumbed 
to his injuries on the 11th instant." 

His parents, if they are alive, should be proud of 
their brave son. Bapu Gayadhani lives through his 
glorious death* M. K. G» 
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What is Satyagraha 

l* 

Friends, 

1 thank you h/^artlly for vour invita ion to address 
you on the meaning of Saha^raha as evolved and 
expounded bv GaVdhiji. 1 don’t claim to have made 
a close study of the philosophy of Satyagraha. 1 have 
always felt that Satyagmha can be understood not so 
much by a scholarly study of s'atements and theories, 
but only by a strenuous effort to live the life of a 
Satyagrahl. The doctrine in itself is incredibly simple. 
It can be put ia a single senten:e. "Cultivate in a spirit 
of love an uttermost devotion to what you perceive to be 
the Truth in all circumstances and never mind the cost.” 
Bqt even for a proper understanding and appreciation 
of this simple doctrine for oneself the requisite commen¬ 
tary has to be supplied by a whole life of single-minded 
devotion; but to elucidate it to others requires something 
more, vis., a life of exceptioral richness in service. I 
can claim neither. I, therefore, come here not so much 
to give as to receive. Moreover, 1 am labouring under 
the handicap of expressing myself in a language to 
which I am litile used. Hiving decided to work 
amongst my own people in the language of our land 
I studiedly avoided the use of the English language for 
the last twenty years and mrre. I am not sorr> for it, 
neither am I ashamed of the numerous mistakes I 
would make in (he grammar anJ idiom of the toDgue 
to which you are all used. I rather hold that it ought 
to have been possible for this elite gathering to conduct 
its proceedings and informal talks iu Hindi, Gujarati 
and Marathi. As it is, we ate under the influence 
of the doctrine of Imperialism rather than Interna¬ 
tionalism even in the matter of language. We, there¬ 
fore, do not yet see the incongruity of carrying on our 
work in a language least understood by the Indian 
people- The educated people of India have sinned 
against the masses by always choo^irg as vehicles of 
culture languages not understood by the million?,— 
Sanskrit, Persian and English. The (Jpanishadic sages, 
Lord Buddha, A<hoka and the vast galaxy of saints 
preferred to speak in the language of the masses and 
they were all Internationalises. They all believed that 
Humanity was one family or as the IJpani hadic seer 
poetically puts it, 11 the whole universe is but a single 
ne,t ■' «TO fN I They were, therefore, dedi¬ 

cated to the service of God through the language of 
the people. 

I am told that the International gatherings in 
Europe use three or four European languages toge her 
and an army of highly trained interpreters make the 
work of the gatherings as easy as is humanly 
possible. In the absence of any such arrangement 
here you w?U f I hope, put up with my Indian edition 
of the English language. 

To return to my subject, SatyagTaha is, as I have 
said above, .an u term os t devotion to Tru'h as we 
perceive it in all the walks of life. It is a progressive 
search after Truth or the meaning and purpose of life. 
Truth is a* wide aft the universe and as deep as life. 
It is a privilege of Truth to be recognised immediately 
it piesenrs itself to us in its naked form and yet none 
can say tint he has undeistood the whole of Truth. 

• The flisfc half of tn address dallvsrod by Kata Kaleltar before 
41* fatawstioasl fellowship at Juhu ia January Us*. Ad, Y, /. 


Tru'h is not merely a statement of facts; it is the 
realisation of life in all its grandeur. Tne greit sociologist 
Vyasa, the author of the Mahabharati, declared the 
following thirteen things as the aspects of Truth; 
integrity, equality, self-control, absence of jealousy* 
forgiveness, modesty, suffering, charity, renunciation, 
meditation, nobiJit}, fortitude, and uniform mercy or love. 
These constitute, according to him, the very essence 
of Truth. You will say perhaps that they are more or 
less a means to the attainment of Truth. They repre¬ 
sent the discipline rather than the definition. But 
Shankaracharya says that in spiritual matters the ideal 
and the means for its attainment coalesce. 

in common parlaace Truth has a four-fold meaning; 

1. A correct and unvarnished statement of facts, 

2. Scrupulous regard towards fulfilment of a promise 
given, 

3. A study of and a willing submission to the 
highest laws of life. 

4- An unceasing search ao^ effort towards the 
realisation of the ultimate meaning and purpose of life 
as a whole. 

But I must not enter here in‘o a formal disquisition 
of what Truth is. I once asked Gandhiji to give me a 
definition of Truth; he said he cju!d not do it. 1 do 
not wonder at his reply. It is impossible to arrive at 
a correct or complete realisation of Truth; that is a 
reason why we have to dedicate ihe whole of our life 
for its search. But we all have an inner sense for 
the perception of Truth. We all can, for all practical 
purposes, know what Truth is: and the more we are 
loyal to this perception the clearer is our percrp'ion of 
Truth. Kyserli: g has given in one place a free 
rendering of a Biblical sentence, " The soirit of Truth 
will lead you ro ‘Ail Truth,’* This may well be the motto 
of a Sitvagrahi. B^ing dedicated to the search of 
4 All Truth ’ a Satyagrahi is determined to be loyal to 
the spiri of Truth at anv cost under any crcuTisrinces 
for the whole of his life. Saryagraba therefore, naturally 
ris^s the digni y of a universal religion, h is more 
of a discipline than a doc^rirrp, that is what makes it 
universal. It is Truth fi st, Truth last and Truth in the 
middle. It requires a 1 if© of intensify, a life of humility 
-a dedica ed life. Sityagraha is the response of love 
of an honest soul to all conditions of life, ^atyagraiha 
is, therefore, a continuous process, an uninterrupted 
force or rather the flow of love towards life to the 
end that the Truth and the meaning of life may be 
attained. 

The ordinary man of the world is hardly a conscious 
or a continuous worshipper of Truth. His intererg lie 
elsewhere. He worships other gods. He ftiels that 
life is not safe iu the hands of Truth. He, moreover 
feels that Truth is impotent and must, therefore, be backed 
by physical force, individual or organised. The 
conception of ft Satyagrahi is totally different. It is 
his undying conviction that Truth is living, Truth is > 
omnipotent, ibat Truth is the greatest leaven—the greatest, 
solvent. Truth i9 insulted and weakened when it it . 
backed by brute force. The Satyagrahi knows that 
the natural force of Truth is love. Non-violence is* 
therefore, re gilded by the Satyagrahi as the grammar . 
of Truth. 

The discovery that non violence is the only means 
for the attainment of Truth is Gandhiji** original 
Qonuibuuon to the philosophy of life, J L is also hie . 
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contribution to the art of life. To the man ia the 
street to day Satygraha is a novel experiment in waifare, 
a sort of new tactics and nothing more. This is but 
a partial view of Satyagraha. A Satyagrahi is a fighter 
in as much as he never takes things lying down. His 
is not a philosophy of defeatism. Ha would not shi k 
his responsibility because it happens lo b« unpleasant. 
He would never seek to fave his skin* He is not a 
man to avoid ri-ks. He would not eschew religion or 
polilics from his life, to secure comfort, position, 
prestige or tha gooJ opinion of his fellows. He can 
never reconcile himself to a life of intellectual or moral 
inertia. He kno ivs that there is always probability of 
a stogie individual being in the right and the whole of 
the rest of ihe world being in the wroDg. He knows 
Chat the world has produced as yet but a small number 
of adventurets and explorers in the domain of Truih. 
He, therefore, is never uneasy because on occasions he 
happens to be in the minority of one. He may not 
have even the consolation of a living faith that with 
Gcxl on his side he is in the majority. It is not the 
certitude of Truih but the absolute loyalty to the spirit 
of Truth that sustains him- He, therefore, is ever 
prepared for every crntlict, with faith in hirmeh 
and a faith ia the ultimate beneficent nature of Truth. 

* Right wrongs no man* is not a mere legal maxim 
with him. It is a moral maxim. It ii an article of 
faith. It is moral because the sanction he uses for the 
enforcement of right is not the coercion of others butt 
self-suffering. 11 1 must suffer for the sake of this Tru h 
because I am its witness.” Without this sense of 
responsibility life would become mean. It would be a 
curse. 

But a Satyagrahi need not be considered as an 
eternal fighter. He is out not to conquer but to 
convert, is anxious not to prevail but to persuaJe. 
He, therefoie, is infinite patience and all humility* 
He knows that life ii a cotinuous progreLS from error 
to Truth. He is not like the famtic who believes 
chat he and his brethren in faith ale tie are in Lhe 
possesion of Truth and that the rest of the worid ia 
steeped in ignorance and error. He also knows that 
objective error does not degrade a s ul because 
objective error does not rebel against the spirit of 
T/ub. What matters must is not the mechanical 
pastesHon of Truih or reality but it is moral and 
mtellec'ual In egiity that counts not the articles of 
f#i<h but the attitude towards life. That is what lends 
worth to a man’s being. 

A Satyagrahi also knows that Truth may manifest 
in an infinite number of forms; in fact, form at 
once expresses and limits Truth. It was Ramakrishna 
P&amahamsa who once said that the formed and the 
dead are synonymous* The Satyagrahi, therefore, always 
trj$a to df cover Truth cacealed beneath the golden lid 
of form. He is a creator of forms but never a worshipper 
of thorn, He, therefore, bas no difficulty in recognising 
truth in any shape or form and even where he cannot 
recognise it be has the humilicy to respect the testimony 
of others as much as be respect his own; only so far 
| mi-bis life is concerned, he must be loyal to his own 
l realisation. He, theref >re, refuses to follow the mothods 
| of the ordinary prosclytizer. Not being subject to the 
[ influence of greed and fear himself, he feels it below 
I hi* dignity to appeal to the cupidity or cowardice in 
; other men, Hia appeal id always to the highest amt 
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noblest in man; and thto appeal is sent out not through 
the rower of argumentation, not through mere 
sentimentality, but through a life lived in accordance 
With the dictates of Truth and Love. The Satyagrahi* 
therefor?, is in essence more of a real educator than a 
fighter. Pert-uasion, patience, service, sacrifice are bia 
methods. They are and ought to be the methods of 
every true \d u: uor. 

Let us examine what is underneath the faith of 
the Satyagrahi. The Satyagiahi believes that every 
creature has a soul. That each soul responds in a 
greater or less degree to every appeal to i s nature. 
There is no soul so low at to be utterly impervious 
to the m ral appeal. Apparent failure in this appeal 
should, therefore, be remedied not by coercion but by' 
patience. A dormant soul can be awakened not by 
appealing to the lower instincts but by believing 
and appealing to the highest instincts of the persons we 
wish to concert. This infinite patience can be cultivated 
only if we believe that death is not the final end of 
life. Death is not the full stop of life. Often-timea 
Truth succeeds only through the destruction of the body 
through which it is smuggling for self-expression even 
as a new sprout takes its birth when the old seed has 
ceased to be. The Satyagrahi feels that the soul i. e. 
Truth, alone counts. Everything else is of no value 
compared to ihe attainment of Tiuih. Just as coal is 
converted into heat by combustion so life is converted 
into realisation, through sacrifice, through suffering; and 
this is called the process of Sfyagribi. This process 
is eternally going on in the life of a votarv of Truth. 
It is recognised by others only when a conflict arises 
owing to a difference or contradiction in tho outlooks' 
cm. life. Satyagraha is also made nuorest when moral 
motives come in conflict with immoral ones. Spiritual 
sadhatui or soul-cuhure is always a conflict through 
S dy^graha wl li oneself,. It is also known as a process 
of S‘ lf-purification. It is- at the r jot of all Bocial 
conflict of a spiritual niturc. in all healthy families 
it is the spirit of Satyagrahi or appeal through Bclf- 
sufTering ihit keeps the family life intact, and raise* 
and dignifies ihi moral s r andacd cd iii'e. 

It was ihe genius of Ganihiji tint he extended 
ill’s universal law of ih^ family liL to the wider 
held of inter-co n nun i), iat-r racial, and inter n itional 
struggles, lie his proved to th^ world that this liw 
alone can establish whit we are all seeking after todiy, 
namely interna'iooal kin-hip. 1 would recommend to you 
to prefer die word kmship to fellowship since your 
motto implies the: fatherhood of God and the sisterhood 
of all. human souls. It is this rigid devotion to the 
moral law that gives fa the Sitygrahi his strength and 
authority to break all non-moral laws with a view to 
seek the redress ci unbearable grievances. Satyagraha, 
even in its most acu e form, cm ne^ver be a destroyer 
of , true criilizahoD. Ic is merely thi process of love. 
We all koow that the force of love can never be held 
in abeyance. It manifests itself in ever pew forms. 

Ic may be entreaty at one time, patience at another, 
self-suffering at a third, and self-immolation ip the end if 
need b*. Ir is a war against all lack of love, against 
self-seeking, hatred, pride and insolence. A Satyagrahi 
has, therefore, to eschew these in bia own iite. Like 
a true lover he ia prepared to sacrifice every earthly 
thing that comes in the way of the operation of love. 

( To be continued ) 
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The Gujarat Farmer 

- (By M. K. Gandhi) 

* 01*0 a dog V bad came and hang him/ Say that 
the Gujarat farmer is contumacious and sell him out. 
In A press interview I said some days ago that it was 
unfortunate that Mr. Berm was misled into saying that 
the Gujarat farmer was not playing the game; in other 
words, he was not paying up. When the suggestion 
Was first made 1 was startled, for I had faith that the 
Gnjarat fanner though hit hard would carry oat the 
terms of the Settlement to the full extent of his ability. 
The Settlement expects nothing more, 

j The .complaint made to me in Delhi was that 
whereas large sums were collected in Bardoli and 
Valod before 28th February, only Rs. 3,212 were collected 
during the fortnight ending 15th March. The implication 
was that since the Settlement very little was paid. 

Now, the Settlement was announced on 7th March. 
Sardar Vallabhbhai and I reached Bardoli on 14th 
March. It is clear that nothing could be expected 
before we arrived in Bardoli and explained the position 
to the farmers and they could return to their homes. 
Here, however, are the figures of payment: 

Revenue Collections in Bardoli and Valod 
BATS BAHDOLI VALOD 


Collections before 


15-3-31 

R«. 2.500-0-0 

Rs. 20,000-0-0 

On 16th 

March 


• n m 

17tb 

n 

200-0-0 

• • • 

18th 

n 

400-0-0 

... 

19th 

i* 

200-0-0 

136-0-0 

20tb 

n 

... 

228-0-0 

23rd 

18 

500-0-0 

379-0-0 

24th 

99 

1,700-0-0 

1,114-0-0 

25tb 

SI 

800-0-0 

J64-0-0 

26h 

99 

1,000-0-0 

... 

27th 

If 

1,000-0-0 

117-0-0 

30th 

M 

2,000-0-.) 

2,229-0-0 

31a» 

If 

1,500-0-0 

1,949-0-0 

1st 

April 

4,000-0-0 

1,361-0-0 

2nd 

i« 

2,000-0-0 

1.208-0-0 

71b 


10,000-0-0 

1,829-0-0 

8th 


900-0-0 

2,246-0-0 

9tb 

r* 

2,200-0-0 

2,429-0-0 

10th 

If 

5,500-0-0 

1,379-0-0 

lltb 

ft 

6,800-0-0 

1,700-2-3 

13tb 

ft 

20,000-0-0 

6,932-11-9 

14th 

ft 

6,500-0-0 

1,455 15-9 

13th 

rt 

10,028-0-0 

1,011-12-7 

16th 

ft 

11,446-0-0 

2,791-5-4 

17th 

>t 

7,622-0-0 

3,736-0-0 

J8tb 

ft 

9,981-0-0 

5,545-14-0 

»b 

•t 

11,518-0-0 

6,349-11-0 

21st 

•• 

7,365-0-0 

1,856-11-0 

22nd 

•t 

6,162-0-0 

3,421-6-6 

23rd 

•t 

4,456-0-0 

1,090-4—0 

24th 

ft 

9,000-0-0 

4.006-10.7 

25th 

e> 

7,129-0-0 

1,162-3-5 

26th 

H 

• •• 

5,500-0-0 



04,407-0-0 

83,528-12-2 


1 claim that the Bardoli fanners have done 
exceedingly well and this in spite of the fact that the 
forfeited lands had not yet been returned, that some 
of these bad even been sold, that the old Patels and 
Talatis had not been reinstated, that all the prisoners 
had not beeD released and that prosecutions against 
them were still pending. 

But here I mu9t draw the curtain. I may say that 
great difficulty is being experienced In establishing 
friendly touch with the local officials. The result Is 
that many things that should have long ago been done 
on behalf of the Government are still not done and 
though there is no unwillingness to pay, threats of 
coercive measures are kept hanging like Damocles' sword 
over the heads of the people. The process has begun 
with Kaira. They do not seem to realise thar there is 
peace now,—provisional though it is,—between the 
people aud the Government and that efforts are being 
made to make enduring what is today only temporary 
and provisional. 

The difficulties la the way are enormous. But I 
have pledged my word to Lord Irwin that so far as it 
is humanly possible, I shall prevent the truce from 
breaking. The Settlement has been called a Gentleman's 
Agreement. I know that Lord Irwin wa 3 sincerely 
anxious to see that it was fully carried out by the 
Government’s agents as he testified more than once 
that I was to see it being as fully carried out by 
Congressmen. 

It has hurt me to take the public into confidence 
even to the extent I have done. But F feel that I can 
no longer suppress the fact that there are ominous 
signs oo the horizon, A Satvagrahi has no weapon 
at his disposal but that of public opinion and suffering. 
Let the public read no more into this article than the 
natural meaning the written word conveys. I shall 
hope aud pray that next week I may be able to report 
that the threatening cloud has lifted. 

Our Duty to the Villages 

The intensive political struggle of Ust year brought 
out prominently the importance of Foreign cloth boycott 
in the fight for national freedom. That the boycott 
programme has been in a measure effective. Is 
evidenced by the fall in the import of foreign cloth. 
We have reason for satisfaction in the results achieved, 
but let us not in our satisfaction at the measure of 
success gained, forget the true purpose and implications 
of the boycott programme. Let us remember, that our 
nation lives in the millions of village homes and the 
true and primary aim of the boycott programme wilt 
be missed if the boycott is not worked in such a way 
that the benefits accrue pre-eminently to tbd villagers. 
If it is to benefit them it can only be by the nation 
according to Khadi a position above all other indigen¬ 
ous cloth. 

In order to do this it is necessary for as to revise our 
taste. We must take to coarse, thick Khadi. The cotton 
grown in India is mostly short stapled and can yield 
only low count yarn. The spinners who have been 
spinning generally only for themselves or the 
neighbourhood are accustomed in most of the areas 
only to the spinning of coarse yarn and H it difficult 
therefore at once to raise the count of yarn spun. 
This Is the tag* with practically the whol* of North 
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India. In the Punjab, Rajasthan, U, P„ Bihar, and 
Bengal, where lakha of unemployed or partially 
employed charkhas exist, only thick Khadi is being 
woven. A limited quantity of fine and medium Khadi 
is available in the South, but even there the largest 
quantity is only made of low count yarn. The 
activities under the auspices of the All-India Spinners* 
Association, much as they have gt^own, have not 
touched even a tenth of the known aod definitely 
ascertained facilities for production in these provinces. 
Here are practically no limits to the possibilities of 
thick Khadi production and if only the nation can 
give its reasoned preference to thick Khadi, it can to 
a very large extent take the place till now occupied 
by foreign cloth and the fruits of the national 
programme will go to benefit the vast majority of the 
population of the country and not merely the 
monied few. 

This general plea for Khadi from the point of 
view of the boycott is further strengthened by one 
peculiar feature of tho economic situation of the 
country in the current year and the year that 

is past. The abnormally low prices of cotton 
and Indeed of all agricultural produce, havo 
caused great distress in the villages. The 

prices prevailing do not, in many cases, fully meet 
even the cultivation and other expenses. The smaller 
cultivators of cotton, therefore, have sought to earn 
something more on their cotton by plying one or two 
spinning wheels in their homes. The cultivators of 
other agricultural produce have abo similarly sought to 
add to their scanty income by spinning. The result is 
that in many parts of the country spinners from sur¬ 
rounding villages in great numbers fljck to the nearest 
Khadi depots offering the yam for sale. The output of 
handspun yarn even before last year was very much 
more than what the existing depots could mauige. 
But now the position has become more difficult still. 
With their very limited capital resources the depots 
are unable to take in all the yarn and have therefore 
to turn away many of the spinners. If the demand for 
Khadi can be increased the consequent increased turn¬ 
over may enable the depots to affoid a greater amount 
of relief to the spinners. More privure capital may 
also flow into Khadi, as to some extent it did last 
year. Both from the general viewpoint of the boycott, 
therefore, as well as the affording of immediate relief 
for present distress the duty of the councry to give 
preference to Kbadi is obvious. 

If large numbers of people, even if they feel it 
difficult to wear a Khadi dhoti or san because of its 
heaviness, choose only Khadi for theirother requirements 
—towels, shirtings* coatings, bed sheets, carpets* and 
the like—it wUI become possible not merely to absorb 
all the handspun yarn ihat is produced today but also 
many times the present output. It requires only a 
proper exercise of imagination to realise all the 
possibilities. And if we would adapt our dress to the 
cHmatic requirements and the resources of villagers, we 
would discard the many articles, reduce the size of 
*0 dhoti of j<?ff, change ihe turban for the cap and 
is the bargain secure greater comfort and greater 
cJtanttn«90, not to speak of the great reduction in the 
coat of clothes, 

m. k. a 


What is the Truth ? 

Sjt. S. D. Nadkarni of Karwad writes a letter from 
which I take the following : 

" I have just noticed that in a letter addressed 
to you and already published in the press Mr. 
Mushir Husain Kidwai, one of the leaders of the 
‘ All-Partie9 Muslim Conference,’ referring to the 
minority problem in Egypt, says : # In my opinion, 
the attitude of the Hindus here should be what 
Zaglul ’9 was in Egypt, i. e., they should sign 
blindfolded the demands of the minority. . . .’ 

“ Without concerning myself here with any 
other statement made by Mr. Kidwai in his letter 
to you, I should like to draw your attention to 
the true facts about the one above, where a parallel 
is sought to be drawn from Egyptian politics. The 
enclosed excerpt from a leading article in the 
Servant of India of August 15, 1929, whose writer 
had to deal with a similar statement made about 
that time by Sir Ibrahim Rahimatoola, will show 
you how the truth about affairs in Egypt (where 
the Muslims are the majority, and the native 
Christians called Copts are the minority) is just the 
opposite of what your correspondent Mr. Kidwai 
would have you believe. 

“Every single statement in the excerpt, I ara 
sure, can be vouched for by reference to any woik 
on contemporary history or any standard work 
of reference.'* 

From the excerpt referred to by Sjt. Nadkarni, 
the following relevant parts are taken: 

M Indeed Sir Ibrahim seems to have misread 
history. Look, for instance, at what he says about 
Egypt. In pleading for a generous treatment to bo 
meted out by the majority community to minority 
communities, he cites the example of what Saad 
Pasha Zaglul did to the Christians in Egypt. He 
appears to think that Zaglul’s sensitive regard for 
the rights and interests of the Copts persuaded the 
latter to accept the rule of the Moslems. The facts, 
howiver, are just the contrary. It is the throwing 
in by the Copts of their lot unreservedly with the 
nationalists in Egypt that has persuaded the Muslima 
to treat them so liberally as they have done. The 
Copts were not entirely free from persecution 
before- The improvement was solely due to the fact 
that they were not only not hostile or indifferent to 
the national campaign for freedom, but. took a very 
prominent part in the Wafd. This was a very wise 
policy for trie Coptic community to follow, to which 
they owe the inclusion of Cop:s in the Ministry." 

I give the extract for what it is worth. I have 
verified neither the statement made in the extract nor 
rhe one to which it purports to be an answer. 
Nor am I interested in it except for the sake of 
truth. 

As a Satyagrahi I believe in the absolute efficacy 
of full surrender.. Numerically Hindus happen to be 
the major community. Without reference therefore to 
what the Egyptian majority did they may give to the 
minorities what they may want. But even if the 
Hindus were in a minority, as a Satyagrahi and 
Hindu I should say that the Hindus would lose 
np thjng in the long run by full surrender. 
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To this argument a retort has thoughtlessly been 
made, ‘Why then do you not advise India to surrender 
to the English ? Give them the domination they want 
and be happy/ The hasty retort ignores the vital fact 
that i have not advised surrender to the bayonet. In 
the code of the Satyagrahi there is no such thing as 
surrender to brutta force. Or the surrender iheu is the 
Bur render of suffering and not to the will of the 
wielder of the bayonet. A Satyagrahi's surrender has 
to come out of his strength, not out of weakness. The 
surrender advised by me is not of honour but of 
earthly goods. There is no loss of honour in 
surrendering seats aud positions of emoluments. There 
1* loss of honour in haggling about them. Let the 
Suglishmen give up the bayonet and live in our 
midst as simple friends and I should plead for them. 
The law of surrender and suffering is a universal 
law admitting of no exceptions. 

M. K. G. 

Weekly Letter 

Parsi Rajakiya Mandal 

A fifend from Karachi lakes exception to my note 
on 1 Parsi Rajakiya Sabha, Karachi/ and desires me 
to correct certain derails. I should not have described 
the body as ‘Pargl Rajakiva Sabha* which is not 
accurate, its name being 1 Farsi Rajakiya Mandal/ The 
Name 'Parsi Rajakiya Sabha* is apt to confuse it 
with a body of the same name in Bombay, of which 
the Karachi instituiion is not a branch, and with 
which it is not in any way connected. I am also asked 
to correct the information that Sjt. Jarashed Mehta or 
$jt. B. F. Bharucha had anything to do with the 
formation of ihe Mandal. "The Mandal’ Says the 
correspondent, ‘ has the sympathy and the blessings of 
fejt. Jamshed Mehta, but he is not even a member of 
it and Sjt. Barjorji Bharucha who belongs to Bombay 
bas had nothing to do wiih its formation. It owes its 
formation to the demand of a few enthusiastic Parsi 
Youths whose earnestness prompted Sjt, Rustem 
feidhwa to start the Mandal/ The correspondent, 
Sjt. Nariman Golwala, who is one of the secretaries, adds 
(hat it is obligatory on the members to wear swadeshi 
* in all the meetings and activities' of the Mandal 
and that the member of ihe executive body on which 
there are three ladies are ali habitual Khad ^wearers. 
The membership fee is four annas and number of 
members is 57. 

I am gla 1 to have an opportunity of correcting and 
Supplementing certain details, inasmuch as it affjrds 
me occasion to make a suggestion cr two to those iu 
charge of ihe Mandal. The membership form mentions the 
conditions which make one eligible for being a member. 
The condirijn, I submit, 1 of wearing swadesbi in 
all the meetings and ac ivities ’ of the Mandal does 
not mean much. If one of the principal objects of Che 
Mandal is propagation ot Khadi and swadeshi the 
members ought io be habitual wearers o’ Khadi or at 
least SwaleshL The condition as it stands at present 
leaves them the option to wear foreign cloth while not 
engaged in Mandal wjrk, The members of a body 
like this, it should be cleat ly understood, are missionaries, 
and missionaries are always and everywhere missionaries 
and r nothing but missionaries. The other object is 
prohibition of drink, and the membership form must 
make it obligatory on the members to be entirely free 


from intoxicating drinks of all kinds. It may be an 
unwritten rule but it should be made unmistakably clear.- 
I am glad the members of the executive are all Khadi- 
wearers, but it may Dot be inappropriate to make only 
habitual KhadLwearers eligible for membership of the 
executive body. 

‘ Deihsert Mandal ’ 

The foregoing note remiads me of making another, 
if equally trifliog, correction via. that the body 
described by me as 1 Deshseva Sangh 1 in Navajivan 
and of which Dr. Choiihram Gidwani is President is 
not a ‘ Sangh ’ but a " MandalHaving said this I 
proceed to say something about this Mandal about 
which I was awaiting a few more details before I 
wrote anything in Young India. This is the only 
institution io Sind 0 whose object is to organise public 
activities through the agency of wboletime workers, 
either in the capacity of permanent members or 
temporary workers/ Public activity of this character 
has had its vicissitudes in Sind as elsewhere, and it 
was not until after Gandhiji's visit to the province iu 
1928, " and as a result of his suggestion and encourage¬ 
ments/' that “ the work of the institution was extended 
and a revised writren constitution framed/' The Mandal 
has Dr. Choiihram aud Sjts. Jairamdas, Mansing, 
Ghanshyamdas, Hiranand, Siichand and Dhalunial as 
its permanent members. The country knows the first 
two very well but the rest are no less known by 
their work in the province. Prof. Ghanshyamdas has 
been in charge of propaganda and Sjts. Mansing and 
Hiranand carried on work during the Satyagraha 
campaign with the clever tactfulness and resourcefulness 
of Michael Collins. Sjt. Srichand has been in charge 
of relief work principally ard Sjt. Dhalumal has been 
in charge of the Gandhi Abhram at Gadro, the woolen 
fabrics of which exhibited in the Congress Exhibirion 
at Karachi drew so much attention. The work has 
been a god-send to the impoverished agriculturists of 
Tharparkar District, who produced Fs. 10,000 worth of , 
Khadi in 1930, and orders for R-. 25,000 worih have 
been placed for this year from various parts 
of India. The Mandat has also associates, 
who givo all their lime but who have not yot burnt , 
their boats and become permanent members. The 
Mandal has developod a centre of work among the 
Kohs aud Megn vals of Parkar who are ground down 
under the weight of illiteracy and evil customs as also 
of the oppression of government servants who exploit 
their illiteracy and credulity, “ With a view to gave 
these poor people from the illegal exactions of the 
revenue officials, they are being trained to pay tbe$r 
assessments through the Mandal. In 1930 out $f A 
to*al number of 2,700 Khatedars in the are* more than 
700, i. *., over 25 per cent, of the land-holders paid their 
assessment to the government through the workers of 
the Mandal ’* and thus saved themselves from being 
blackmailed in the shape of paying lapo .which has 
become a sort of customary chaige levied by the 
revenue officials. The Mandal has been also organising 
social reform woik among the suppressed classes like 
Bhils and Kolia. The Mandal has received donations 
amounting to R*. 44*61 1-7-9 frpm 1924 to 1st March 
1931, which is nothing in view of the vast amount 
of work (hat (he Mandal has in front of itself. Besides 
RiiQ'OOQ which the Mandal has reserved as a 
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I nucleus for Members' Allowances fund, it has now 
[ a balance of nothing more than Rs. 5,000. 
j As I have not before me a copy ot the coastitution 
of th6 Mdtidal I do rot know whether the present 
permanent members have joined it along with their 
wives and children. I lake it that they have done so. 
1 know that Mrs. Jairamdas was during the Congress 
giving all the twen y four hours to all the little duties 
of a Congress volunteer and 1 also know that 
Mrs. Hiranand, wife of one of the permanent members 
and a niece of Prof. Kripalani distinguished herself 
«b much as, if not more than, her own aunt 
Mrs. Lalwani, by her indefatigable labours in the cause 
of foreign cloth boycott and picketing of the liquor and 
foreign cloth shop9. If these ladies are also members 
* of the Miadal along with their husbands the Mandat 
bids fare to be the main power house in Sind supplying 
all the energy that is needed for the social and political 
work in the province. 1 am noting the activities of 
the Mandat in some detail in order that the Sindhis 
who have gone out to all parts of India and of the 
world, to make a fortune, may know what work their 
own brothers and sis ers are doing, what they achieved 
in making the Karachi Congress a unique success 
and what financial support they deserve and will 
continue to expect from them if the work they have 
undertaken has to be carried out. 

For a Public Worker 

Whilst ] am writing this note about the Maodai 
and appealing to the rich Sindhis out of Sind to support 
it, I know I would be expected by the members to 
reproduce, for tb*ir benefit and of chose whom some 
consideration or other prevents from raking the final 
step of joining the Manlal Gindiji’s speech on the 
occasioa of its second Anniversary: 

" The history of the last Satvagraha struggle sho cs 
that fhe movement flourished or was possible only where 
there were untitu i ms of this chmerer. The Ive 
Gjpal Krishna G ok hale said, when he founded the 
Servant of India So:iety, that our country was in 
weed of those who gav* all their twenty-four hours to 
ihe nation, even a; the British Empire is run by those 
who think of ao hiog bu f the Empire all the twenty- 
four hours of the day. The more we have full time 
workers of this type the be r ter. especially when we 
pledged io end the present system. 

“The question has bsen asked me whether the workers 
who join such institutions should receive some allowance 
for their livelihood or not. There are some who think it a 
humiliation to receive any allowance and would prefer 
to work without any. They do not seem to realise 
that if we act on that principle we shall have to search 
for millionaire workers. Millionaires are few and far 
between aud it is very rarely that we get volunteer 
workers from that class. I must say that there is 
a Subtle self-conceit in the insistence that we 

Should work without drawing any allowance. There is 
ttot only no humiliation in receiving an allowance 
for one's livelihood but a clear duty. Gokhale began 
hi# of S 2 tvi;e with an allowance of Rs. 40 a 
month aud never in hU life drew more than Rs. 75 
r monthly. He contented himself with that much all 
hi* Life, and though as member of Commissions and 
Committees he used to gee fat honorariums or allowances 
b# made them all over to the Servants of India Society* 


I may tell you that be did not feel it below hfa 
dignity to draw an humble allowance for his livelihood* 
but considered it an act of duty and of merit. 
Why rhea should we pretend to have a higher sense 
of self-respect than he? Even a millionaire's 9on if 
he becomes a member should, instead of depending on 
his millions, make a gift of his millions to such a 
society and draw his monthly allowance as other 
members may be doing. 

“ There is one thing more which I should like to 
bring home to you. Bodies like these ought to be 
governed by strict rules and regulations. A man 
without a pledge or a code of conduct is like a ship 
without a rudder. 

" 1 am told that a worker in Sind finds it difficult 
to live without less than a hundred rupees a month. 

I find it difficult to swallow this. It may be so in Sind 
because we have artificially increased our wants. 
But my experience tells me that it is possible to do 
with very much less. Lalaji's Servants of the People 
Society aod Gokhalo's Servants of India Society we 
know because of the great names of their founders, 
but there are many other societies of volunteer workers 
where the individual allowance is not more than 
Rs. 25 to Rs. 30. In IJtkal Rs. 25 to 30 is an exception 
and Rs. 15 is the rule. We have therefore to 
cut our coat according to our cloth, and limit 
our needs in accordance with the conditions of our 
people. 

11 We have until a little while ago concentrated 
our work in cities and we have arranged our plans 
according to the needs of citie9. We have to reverse 
tha process now. The cities are capable of taking 
care of themselves. It is the villages we hive to turn to. 
We hive to disabuse them of their prejudices, their 
superstitions, thair narrow outlook and we can do so 
in no other manner chan that of staying amongst 
them and sharing their joys and sorrows aud spreading 
education and intelligent information amongst them, 
het this institution draw a larger number of 
men to dedicate themselves to the service of their 
province,'' 

M. D. 

To Subscribers 

Subscribers whose subscriptions have expired are 
requested to send in their subscriptions without further 
detay. Individual subscribers were recently informed 
by personal intimadon of the expry of their subscrip¬ 
tions as also the exrention of 8 months granted in 
cases where it had not 'men possible to send the 
cyclostvled copy of Young India during the civil 
disobedience period. For the present we continue to 
send Young India even to those subscribers whose 
subscriptions expired as far back as 30-6-30. Now 
we rrqu* 9 t them to renew their subsrriplions before 
15th May, failing which their copy ot Young India 
will be slopped. 

We trust that subscribers will realise the inevitable 
difficu ties created by the abjormal ci cumstances of 
last yeir and help the management by sending in 
their subscriptions without any delay. 

Manager, Young Indie 
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Another Proud Record ^ 

In hla address to the stints <» coottiha . 

Vldyapl'h Gavdhiji contra tu,atC£, f ' ,e '” d ^ aD d also 
t/on ro the na(ion's sfrn^/e for freedo-n a 
menM'j-ed (ho B.'bar and Kashi Vidyap.th as 
which had given simiiar contributions. Thoug 
much smaller in size, they have been our A1 t ar.. 
And because they were much smaller than A1 Azar, 
the contribution of the students in general was not 
very creditable. But tho few schools ia the country 
lhat have stitt remained national acquitted themselves 
nobly, as I can see from the annual report of ‘ Vaishya 
Vidyasbram, Sasavnc/ 

Careful and regular readers oF Young Indict might 
remember that four years ago Gandhiji paid a visit to 
thin school entirely composed of students of commercial 
communities in Maharashtra. The school was not affiliated 
to any university then, nor is it now, but most of tho 
students used to go in for the matriculation examination 
of the Bombay University. Gandliiji's visit to the 
institution threw the seed of a fresh outlook, in a year 
or so the institution became completely national iu 
spirit, and its progress in the direction of Khadi and 
similar activities was annually growing. And during 
tho last year the teachers and the students plunged 
whole-heartedly into tho struggle. Some actively 
courted imprisonment whilst some stayed behind to 
take care of children under sixteen. But the combat¬ 
ants and the non-combatants acquitted themselves 
of their task equally creditably. Six out of the nine 
teachers, with two ladies of their families, 13 students, 
who were over 16, and 10, ex-students and 9 
sympathisers of the school participated in the 
Satyagraha, the rest working out tho constructive 
programme in addition to attending to their studies. 
The school, therefore, publishes this year two reports— 
one of the activities of the combatants and the other 
of tho non-combatants, Both furnish a record of which 
any institution may ba prou . 

The principal with a batch of 47 led a raid on 
Dharasoa and though he w s not giveu the honour of 
imprisonment, he hud the greater houour uf sustaining 
lathi blows. In fact there is column in the table 
summarising the results for those who were victims of 
lathi charges and it shows that 24 had that honour. 
But if Sjt, Dhavan, the principal, was not imprisoned, 
hii wife who effectively picketed liquor shops was im¬ 
prisoned for four months, Three out of the six teachois, 
and nine out of 32 students were sentenced to various 
terms of imprisonment. The test, whom the lathi 
charges left free for work outside, cairied on foreign 
cloth boycott propaganda in the neighbourhood. The 
report, though brief, is so full of details that it almost 
provides the inspection results of the logbooks of every 
one in the school. Let us now see how the non-combatants 
employed themselves. They made about 50 wheels of 
the Bardoli ?ype and sold 30 iu the neighbourhood, also 
made and sold 22 carding bows and hundreds of 
takiia and spinning accessories. They carried on 
Khadi propaganda in 16 villages by means not only of 
lectures but spmniug and carding demonstrations They 
also published a little handbook on Khadi of which 
5,000 copies were sold within a month. They also bad 
a spinning class on the school premises for the out- 
tU* public. As ft result of this the school was 
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Practically every one in the school excepting 

children, did the sacrificial spin max ot’ K) 
rounds (i. e., 212 yards) of yarn every day. Owing f ) 
the increased activities and the school having to 
undertake weaving of yarn brought there from outside 
it had to engage two extra weavers. The result show**: 
a remarkable advance on the results of past yeais; 

Period Cotton Carded and Yarn spun Clovh 
ginned siivorod 

22 months (previ¬ 
ous two years) 340 Jbs. 356 lbs. 321 lbs. 905 Yards 
13 mouths (year 

under report) 423 lbs. 366 lbs. 253 lbs. 822 Yards 

One wishes a comparative tabfe giving the number 
of students who worked during the first period and 
the second period, had also been given. That would 
have brought out into greater relief the progress of 
the year under report inasmuch as there were less 
hands available for constructive work. 

For the last two years the school has been promot¬ 
ing spinning for ones needs and has maintained an 
ac urate record of all the self-spinners. Whereas during 
the past year there were 18 teachers and students 
who produced their own Khadi, during the year under 
report no lesa Ilian 34 spun enough to produce their own 
Khadi i. e,, 437 }ards. The school has been a ceatie 
of inspiration in the neighbourhood and thus attracted 
no less than 28 self-spinners from outside to send their 
yarn to be woven at I he school. One might safely 
say that the school was responsible for the bulk of 
the Satyagraha activity in the KoKba district, which 
but for it would not have been possible. 

According to the usual practice the students went 
out to hawk Kbacli ia tho neighbouring villages and 
whereas they sold 1,500 rupees worth of Khadi in the 
previous year they sold 4,407 rupees worth during the 
year under report. 

One would not have blarn?d the school if it had 
shown poor progress iu constructive work during thL year 
of Satyagraha. In fact it was feared that the excitement 
of the struggle would leave little room for constructive 
work indoors. Bur, as we have seen, those fears were 
falsified and the school, in spite of work outside and 
depletion of its workers, not only did not relax its 
effort but carried it on with redoubled energy atd 
vigour. In no better way could the school have 
justified its existence. 

m. a 
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Power of Ahimsa 

A correspondent writes a Gujarati* letter of which 
the following is a translation: 

,f For all that one can 9 ee, the support that world 
opinion has given to India in her presenc struggle has 
been most halting and feeble. Is it not surprising, in 
the face of this, to find Gandhiji claiming that we have 
received the fullest support from world-opinion } An 
unarmed race struggling to win hack its own from 
a most ruthless imperialistic power on earth armed to 
the teeth, can only be compared to a poor, helpless 
woman defending herself against a ruffian in the face 
of heavy odds. Imagine this woman being brutally 
9truck with lathis again and again by the heartless 
ruffian, would it not make the blood of any humaa 
being boil with indignation ? Yet do wo find sigas of 
such moral indignation in the world today with regard 
to what was done to India ? And does not the absence 
of this moial indignation bespeak an indifferently 
developed sense of humanity iu the world ? And if 
we admit that the question arises, can the weapon of 
ahimsa beat all effective in a world that is so devoid 
of humanity ? Why cannot Gandhiji see that the 
world has failed to rise at the sight of unarmed India’s 
blood to that pitch of moral indigaation which is 
essential to the success of truth and ahimsa?' 1 

If I have anywhere referred to India having received 
the fullest support from world opinion, it should be 
set down as an unconscious exaggeration. I should 
like to be shown such a statement of mine it I have 
made one. For myself I have absolutely no idea of 
having made any such statement, 

The correspondent, by comparing the condition uf 
unarmed India pitted against the British military power 
to that of a defenceless woman thrown at the tender 
mercy of a ruffian, has done an injustice to the strength 
ae W&U of non-violence as of woman. Had not 
man in hi3 blind selfishness crushed woman's soul 
as he has done or had she not succumbed to ' the 
enjoyment# ' she would have given the world an 
exhibition of the infinite strong.h this latent in her. 
What she showed in the last fight was but a broken 
and imperfect glimpse of it. The world shall sae it 
in all Jt9 wonder and glory when woman has secured 
AH equal opportunity for herself with man and fully 
developed her powers of mutual aid and combination. 

Aihcl It is wrong to say that a person is unarmed 
ta the sense of being weak who has ahimsa as his 
weapon The correspondent is evidently a stranger to 
the real age or the immeasurable power of ahimsa . 
He baa used it, if at all, only mechanically and as an 


expedience for want of a better. Had he been saturated 
with the spirit of ahimsa , he would have known that 
it can tamo the wildest beast, certainly the wildest man* 

If, therefore, the world’s blood did not boil over the 
brutalities of the past year, it was not because the 
world was brutal or heartless but because our non¬ 
violence, widespread though it was, good enough 
though it was for the purpose intended, was n<|t the 
non-violence of the strong and the kuowing. It did 
not spring from a living faith. It was but a policy, a 
temporary expedient. Though we did not retaliate, we 
had harboured anger, our speech was not free from 
violence, our thoughts still less so. We generally 
refrained from violent action, because we were under 
discipline. The world marvelled even at this limited 
exhibition of non-violence and gave us, without any 
propaganda, the support and sympathy that we deserved 
aad needed. The rest is a matter of the rule of three. 
If we had the support that wo received for the limited 
and mechanical non-violence we were able to practice 
during the recent struggle, how much more support 
should we command when we have risen to the full 
height of ahimsa ? Then the world’s blood will 
certainly boil. I know we are still far away from that 
diviue event. We realised out weakness at Cawnpore, 
Benares, Mirzapur. When we are saturated with 
ahimsa we shall not be non-violent in our fight with 
the baaurocracy aud violent among ourselves. Wien 
we have a living faith lu non-violence, it will grow 
from day today till it fills the whole world. It will 
be the mightiest propaganda that the world will have 
witnessed. I live in the belief tliat we will realise 
that vital ahimsa, M. X. G. 

To Subscribers 

Subscribers whose subscriptions have expired are 
requested to send in their subscriptions without further 
delay. Individual subscribers were recently informed 
by personal intimation of the expiry of their subscrip¬ 
tions as also the extention of 8 months granted in 
cases where it had not been possible to send the 
cyclostyled copy of Young India during the civil 
disobedience period. For the present we continue to 
send Young India even to those subscribers whose 
subscriptions expired as far back as 30-6-30. Now 
we request them to renew their subscriptions before 
15th May, failing which their copy of Young India 
will bo stopped. 

We trust that subscribers will realise the inevitable 
difficulties created by the abnormal circumstances of 
last year and help the management by sending in 
their subscriptions without any delay. 

Manager f Young India 
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What is Satyagraha 

2 

Satyagraha is thus a process of moral civilization. 
It has been the misfortune of. woman to be under the 
domination of her Wss civilized partner,—man. And she 
has been eternally trying to civilize him by her mute 
suffering and sacrifice. She did not succeed in this 
because she was not conscious of the strength of pure 
love. She failed therefore, to cultivate pure love. 
Similarly it is the misfortune of India to be under the 
sway of an uncivilized Government, Not only ha ye we 
to educate our masters but we have to civilize them. 
Their superiority consists mainly in their material 
effeclency and organising power. All that our rulers 
can say in self-defence is that they could easily be 
worse than what they are. We have to tell them 
through our Satyagrsha that it is open to them to be 
much better them what they are, and that not only 

without any real loss but with infinite gain to themselves 
and to the whole world. 

And what comes in the way of this realisation ? 
Nothing but their love of power and comfort. They 
call it the higher standard of life. For the sake of 
this standard they are carrying on an eternal warfare 
not only against what they term - backward nations ' 
but against their own kith and kin, who have 
the misfortune to belong to the class of 
the 1 have-nots. 1 Their standard of life is not 

a moral standard. In fact they have during the last 
century lowered the moral standard of life in order to 
enjoy greater material comforts. Man does not see 
today the undignified and senseless search after material 
superiority at the cost of moral well-being. You and 
I have no hesitation iu selling our intellect and souls 
for securing comforts and social prestige. What we 
call self-respect is nothing but social respect. Self-respect 
we have long lost. Our masters and teachers must 
perforce be relieved of the vast mass of wealth and the 
uncontrolled power they possess over us that they might 
realise what healthy life is. Unless they are relieved of all 
superfluous income and, therefore, superfluous powers 
they can never come to see what wrong they are 
perpetrating against the very brotherhood of humanity. 
Man is prone to error both intellecually and morally. 
These lapses can be tolerated; but when organised 
Governments, or a whole people whom they represent, 
lower the very standard of moral life it becomes a 
curse and all the energy of mankind has got to be 
directed against this evil. This energy must 
be moral ii it is to succeed in eradicating evils. 
Physical power, we have discovered, succeeds in 
punishing the wrong-doers but doubles the total amount 
of wrong in the world. The heart of humanity is 
undoubtedly hardened, vulgarised and rendered more 
criminal by the law ordering the execution of a 
murderer. The same may be said of all coercive 
punishments. Satyagraha, therefore, is the real 
beginning of a true civilization. 

The Satyagrahi simply says, * I will so cultivate 
my soul that it shall be impossible for me either to 
commit any wrong myself or to meanly submit to any 
wrong. 1 will simply suffer so that I may be in the 
right.’* He would submit to any amount of pain or 
suffering. It is like holding fast to our own corner of 
the frame and making it a right angle with the perfect 
belief that if we succeed in righting one angle the 
frame will take care of itself and Bee that the other 


three angles also are equally right. It is a spiritual 
faith. It is also the ever growing experience of mankind. 

A true Satyagrahi is prepared to be converted even 
while he is trying to convert his fellows; because he 
loves and respects the person whom he wishes to 
convert. He recognises that his brother too is a 
custodian of Truth equally with himself, knowing that 
Truth manifests itself in various forms. He is noi 
anxious to force any one to accept his own ' dory \ 
He who worships the form can never attain to the 
spirit. The Satyagrahi knows that anti thesis is not a 
curse; but that it is a stepping stone to the reali¬ 
zation of a higher synthesis. All process of conversion, 
therefore, is more or less a mutual conversion through 
self purification. ( To be continued ) 

Equal Rights 

( Contributed) 

The demand for equal rights for British persons and 
companies with Indian born persons and companies 
is a trap for several reasons. 

The British trade is undoubtedly in a privileged 
position now on account of the close connection of 
the British Chambers of Commerce in the counsels of 
the British Indian Government. These privileged 
parties, having resisted successfully India's claim for 
equality so long, are now asking for an equal status. 
They bto afraid, because their conscience is struck. 
They have done ill in the past and they expect ill to 
be done to them- The second and proper business 
motive for this demand on their part is that they are 
the vested interests and they wish to coatioue. They 
have a powerful position iu the business sense, because 
they have resources, they have goodwill, and they have 
built up connections. They are in a position to offer 
competitive rates and to offer fatal competition aud to 
bear losses for a number of years. It is really equality 
between a giant aod a child. Indian interests will 
want to take a share in the trade and industry of the 
country. There will be also new opportunities, which 
arise in the life of the country as it goes on, e. g. 
the building of aircrafts in India. Those who are 
in a well equipped position, viz . the foreigners, 
will take advantage of the situation aod advantage of 
these opportunities. Things cannot be kept till Indians 
are ready. Indian interests will, therefore, suffer in 
juxtaposition in an open field, which is really not an 
open field but a restricted one for them* in open 
competition which is really not fair competition, but 
fatal competition for them. 

The bogey of discrimination, which is raised, would 
seek to restrict state policy as it has been used 
successfully and is being used now by many countries 
in the West, including the United Kingdom, Any 
subsidy, any preference, or any encouragement, will 
bo held on by the discrimination clause. Progress 
will be blocked. That is not a position, whiph India 
can accept in the name of equality. That would be 
too great a handicap on India's economic growth. 

The demand would amount in India to three 
categories, wz., Indian, British and foreign. It would 
place India in a perpetual disadvantage with foreign 
nations, with whom it may be desired to come into 
contact, or greater co-operation. Preference even in 
British colonies ha9 always meant the freedom to 
adjust the basic tariffs and then to give a small 
advantage to Britain. In the case of India tittle 
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freedom to adjust the basic position with regard 
to nascent effort is going to ba curtailed by what 
is called a convention. This would not only 
detract from the sovereignty of the legislature 

and tie down the hands of the administration, but would 
be a sbnrce of endless irritation as an Indian 

Gowrnment will be helpless inside the coun'rv to 
bring about a situation that can help Indian irsfitutians. 
It will be better to pay a tribute, jvhich is the old 
method of acknowledging the superior strengdi of an 
outside party. The tribute has the merit that the 

amount J 9 known. What England wants of ludia by 
tfccfce safeguards and by ihe conventions, means that 
India had to suffer to an unknown amount lor an 
indefinite period. 

When the patriotic instincts of Indians are pioporly 
developed, restraiut on trade must become less, but in 
the name of hospitality and of courtesy, what England 
now asks cannot be granted. 

Taking concrete ca*es of British trade in India, 
raining, in which licences have been freely given co 
foreigners and there is the restraint from the Indian hand, 
offers a fieM where it would be legbimam for an Indian 
Government not to renew tho license when it expires, 
or if the terms of the license permit now to cancel it, 
it would ba free for it to do so. TJ 13 same thing 
applies to forests, where very lew royalry is taken. The 
Bombay Burma Trading Co., has built up an enormous 
amount of money from pro Ls on forests, which should 
have really gone to the state, but because the price of 
timber has risen very much since the royalties were fixed, 
the royalties were not adjus'ed from time to time, 
because the surplus benefit falls in the pocket of the 
foieigriers. An Indian Government will be on the 
i:okout. It may want to run die state forests as state 
monopoly, or it may want to s and on its full rights 
under the license, or transfer too licence cr increase, 
the rcyaby. It is no use baying dial exisiog rights 
must be preserved in such cases. There is tho uv-e 
then of Engii h managing agency firm managing 
concerns, in wh ; ch there is u majority of lodiii 
shareholders. Nothing ^ill restrict thcc'* . ha eh dders 
from joining Together and apeoin iug a nev firm of 
managing agents. Th 3 13 no h ai ex st ng right, bar 
one which arises from ihe confidence of tho 
shareholders, and if such confidence is los , or i° ^he 
shareholders acquire grea^tr oonficT nee iu scm-bjdy 
else, they should be tree to act wchout resihctiuu. 

In the case of shipping, coastal and d stance 
shipping is aJ: present done by foreigners. Britain 
herself has several laws including the old navigation 
laws. On* of the lavs 11 England fixes the number 

Ubti-Britfch seaman that shall be employed. There 

H law in Australia, which prohibits the entiy of any 
*h(j> in her port which ear days a single dark workman, 
tiermaa laws in this connection would also bo 
hlterwing to study. Ameiica has followed the plan of 
s^^tdUing the mercantile navy of her own acd 
though she has lost her money in tbia, she is 
in the programme. Mercantile marine is the 
ttAais ultimately of a proper navy and, as the first step, 
U ough: to bo perfectly legitimate for India to 
tytt&urage Indian shipping by prohibiting others, and 

British claim that those are existing rights, cannot 
b* justified. It is a valuable connection for Britain, 
but h is uot a right No shopkeeper can claim that 
bfc bae a right to the custom of a party merely because 
foty&sxtj h*s not in the pa9t gone eisewhare. 


In the case of insurance companies, Jaws are 
provided in other countries, which restrict the 
activities of foreign insurance companies there. 

Similarly in the case of banking, the posh ion in India 
is so hopeless that neither in the foreign trade nor in 
the intern'd banking, can anv Indian institution survive 
for very long, competition with powerful giants. It 
should be, therefore, open to the Indian Government 
to say that they wall encourage the cade "prise of their 
own people and bring about conditions, in which such 
enterprise can prosper. Tt will be for rhe taxpayer 
and the nation to decide whrd sacrifices they are going 
to bear, but if the nation d dues that they are going to 
bear sacrifices to ibis end, then the claim that: existing 
British rights must be respited, cannot be allowed to stand. 
The foreign bank-; have come *0 this countiyand have had 
the benefit of our couite.,y. They have abused their 
benefit aud built up enormous verted interests. They 
are now seeking i’s rcrpciiri'ion. India must he free 
to determine whit kind cf banking institutions shall 
work here and under what conditions. She must be 
Bee to ask her subjects 'o put their money in institutions 
registered iu India alone and not iu any foreign 
institution. She must be. free to a^k that branches of 
foreign institutions shall not be established in the 
interior, because foreign trade really begins when the 
shipping documents emanate and it ends when the 
goods are cleared from the port. At the port let them 
have offices, but not in the iiTerier. in order that 
they may not defea; tho object of these sacrifices and 
these robtriclions on Indian natfouPis, it should be 
obPgatovy on every board of Indian registered bank to 
see that tho controlling interest in their institution 
does not pass to any foreigner. These rc^tiictions will 
be essential find it should be made quite clear that 
existing rights do not envisage a condition in which 
these restrictions would be put. Tho object of these 
restri-.lions is not to hurt the foreigner, but to build 
up a favourable atmosphere in which Indian effort can 
prosper. 

Similarly in the field of electric licenses, it is 
a scandal i.ric»t most of there licenses in India have 
been parsed on in the bands of powerful American 
or Bn islt co pora'ions. They have taken advantage 
of India's backwardness and of iheir political strength 
for tlva puipn.se. The wrong has to bo put right 
first before equality can c'jrae. The Indian stale will 
be free to investigate the condition- under which the 
licen.,e9 were given, aud wherever these conditions 
appear to be faulty, to cancel the licences. Iu other 
oases it will be free to allow municipalities or local 
bodies or local syndicates, to buy the assets of the 
licensees at a fair valuation aud this valua'ion after 
it is properly arbitrated upon, would become final and 
tea control must pa-,s into Indiin hands 1 . This also 
cannot come under the category of existing rights 
except a fair claim to have value paid to ttuiin for 
what they have spent. But where what Is spent 
belongs to Indian shareholders, the controlbug interest 
of a licensee will have much less ground for a 
monetary compensation than otherwise. Similarly 
there are monopolies or quasi-monopolies, and English 
enterprise under monopolistic and quashmonopolistic 
conditions will have to bear a close scrutiny. If 
everything is allright, they need not fear. If they fear 
too much, we are entitled to infer that something is 
wrong. 
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^Dangere of Democracy 


(J3y M. K. Gandhi ) 

There is do human institution but has its dangers. 
The greater the institution th? greater the chances cf 
Abuse. Democracy is a great institution and therefore 
it is liable to be greatly abused. The remedy there¬ 
fore ip, not avoidance of democracy but reduction of 
possibility of abuse to a minimum. 

' The Congress has become a vast democratic body. 
It reached a high water-mark during the past twelve 
months. Without being technically on the register 
millions took possession of it and added lustre to it. 
But goondaistn also entered the CoDgress to a much 
larger extent than hitherto. It was inevitable. The 
ordinary rule9 prescribed for the selection of volunteers 
Were practically set aside during the last stages of the 
struggle. The result has been that in some places 
goondaistn has made itself felt. Some Congressmen 
have even been threatened with disaster if they will 
not give iho money demanded of them. Of course, 
professional goondas may also take advantage of the 
atmosphere and ply their trade. 

The wonder is that the cases I have ia miud are 
so very few compared to what they might have been, 
regard being had to the great mass awakening. My 
conviction Is that this happy state is due to the 
Congress creed of non-viotence, even though we have 
but crudely followed »t. But there has been sufficient 
expression of goondaistn to warn us to take time 
by the forelock and adopt proven five and precautionary 
measures. 

The measures that suggest thomsclves to me are 
naturally and certainly a scientific and more intelligent 
and disciplined application of non-violence. In the 
first place if we had a firmer faith in non-violence 
than we have shown, not one n an or woman who did 
not strictly conform to Uio rules regarding the admission 
of volunteers would have b^eu taken. It would be do 
answer to say that in that case there would have been 
no volunteers during the final stage and therefore there 
would have been a perfect failure. My experience 
leaches me to the contrary. It \* possible to fight a 
non-violent battle even with oaa Safyngahi But i% t. e. t 
a non-violent batde, cannot bo fought with a million 
QOn-sa*yagrabip, And 1 would welcome even an utter 
failure with non-violence unimpaired raiher than depart 
from it by a hair's breadth to achieve a doubtful 
success. Without adopting a non-compromising attitude 
so far as non-violence is concerned, I can see 
nothing but dieter in the end. For. at the critical 
moment we may be fouud wanting, weighed in the 
scales of poa-violence, and may be found hopelessly 
Unprepared to meet the forces of disorder that might 
suddenly be arrayed against us. 

But having made the mistake of indiscriminate 
recruiting how are we to repair the mischief in a 
Uon-violeut way? Non violence mean9 courage cf the 
bigbest order and therefore readiness to suffer. There 
should therefore be no yielding to bullying, bluff or 
even though it may mean the loss of a few 
precious lives. Writers of threatening letters should 


be made to realise that their threa’s will not be 
listened to. But at the same time their disease most 
be diagnosed and properly treated. Even the goondas 
are part of us and therefore they must be handled 
gently and sympathetically. People gene r ally do not 
take to goondaistn for the love of it. It is a symptom 
of a deeper-sealed disease in tho body politic. Thtt 
same law should govern our relations with interne! 
goondaistn that we apply in our relations with the 
goondaistn in the system cf Government. And if We 
have felt that we have the ability to deal with that highly 
organised goondaistn in a non-violent manner how 
much more should we feel the ability to deal with the 
internal goondaistn by the same method ? 

It follows that we may not seek police assistance to 
deal with tho disease although it is open during the 
truce, to any Congressman to seek it precisely itt the 
same manner as any other citizen. The way I have 
suggested is the way of reform, conversion, love. 
Seeking police assistance is the way of punishment, 
Fear, want of affection if not actual disaffection. The 
two methods therefore cannot run together. The way 
cf reform appears at some stage or other to be difficult 
but it is in reality the easiest. 

For followers' 

A friend s°nds me the following: 

4< It will ba very helpful if you will kindly 
guide your followers about their conduct when they 
have to engage in a poli'ical controversy. Your 
guidance on tho following points is parlicularly 
needed: 

(a) Vilification so as to lower the opponent 
in public estimation. 

(b) Kind cf cmicism of the opponent permis¬ 
sible. 

fc) Limit to which hostility shculd be carried* 

(d) Whether effort should be. made to gain 
office aud power. 1 * 

I have said before in these pages that I claim no 
followers. It is enough for me to be my own follower. 

It is by itself a sufficiently taxing pesformauce. But 
I know that many claim to be my followers. I must 
therefore answer the question 7 * for thrir sakes, If they 
will follow what I endeavour to stand for rather than 
me they will see that the following answers aie 
derived from tru'h and ahimsa. 

(a) Vilification of an opponent there can never be. 
But this dees not exclude a truthful characterisation of 
his nets. An epponent is not always a bad man 
because he opposes. Ho may be as honourable as we 
may claim to be and yet there may be vital differences 
between him and us. 

(b) Our criticism will therefore be if we believe 

him to be guilty of untruth to meet it with truth, of, 
discourtesy with couriesy, of bullying with calm courage 
of violence with suffering, of arrogance wiifc humility 
of evil with good. 1 My follower * would seek not to 
condemn but to convert. \ 

(c) There ia no question cf any 1 m!t to which " 
hostility may be carried. For there should be no ; 
hostility to person?. Hostility there must be to acts 
when they are subversive of morals or the good of 
spclety. - 

(d) Office and power must be avoided. Either may 
be accepted when it fe clearly for greater service, { 

M. & CL.;-,*' 
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Implementing the Truce in Gujarat 

Training for Swaraj 

Nowhere perhap 9 has the work of th^ people in 
implementing the Tru~e been more difficult thin it; 
Gujirat, nowhere has the strain on their pa'ieuce teen 
greater. The reason is not far to seek. Nwwhere during 
the last struggle was the contest with Government 
fiercer, taxipg all the ingenuity and the resources of the 
latter. The officials therefore could not quickly react 
to the Settlement. Both Giudhiji and Sardar had 
to walk warily. They ha I ultimately to divide their 
work, Gandhiji going to ILrsad and the Sardar 
remaining in Bardoli. There was in Borsad the threat 
of coercive processes. Gmdhiji’s long interview wiih 
the Collector of Kairu, however, had cleared the way 
a bit. 

It might have been exacted that the officials wovdd 
trust us to do our best and accept our figures. But 
this blessed state we had not reached. The next course 
was to collect unimpeachable evidence and overwhelm 
the authorities with ir. This meant laborious wo:k. 
Examining every one of the hundreds of Khatedais, 
going critically into his losses, cui 1 ? questioning 
him, examining documents and witnesses, 

But Gandhiji was inexorable. He said 1 I know 
no other way of helping the poor cultivator. Ha must 
have relijl if he has suffered heavy losses and can 
prove them. No matter how much time and troublo 
are involved in the work, it has got to be done.’ And 
it was done and is being done. 

Ha give detailed instructions. Everyone who 
'ould pay was bound to pay the current year’s dues. 
No Satyagrahi was bound to borrow on interest iu 
order 1o pay the dues but he was freo to do so if ho 
chose to, cr was uot prepared to undergo the lire of 
coercive processes, in the event of a breakdown. 

Only absolutely provable losses duiirig the struggle 
were to be taken into account. 

Ncn-Satyagrahis were to be urged to pay even though 
they might have borrow, i, e. 9 if they had enough 
property to burrow. 

In strict accord wnh these instructions commence¬ 
ment was made wkh one village, hort'rjateiy the 
Collector Mr. Perry is easily accessible to all our 
Workers and gives to every one a patient and c:/ur(eous 
taafiQg. The analysed figures together with a 
precis of losses in each contested ca^o was placed 
befpre him. He was struck, I think, with the thorough¬ 
ness with which the scrut ny was made. He had 
therefore no difficulty in accepting our figures which 
were so well supporfed- 

Sitnilar examination is rroing on in all the thircy- 
thtee affected villages of Bomad. 1 must defer to 
apQfher Issue a description of some- of the startling 
sustained by the people, not with a view 
to Opening old sores bat to show the quiet heroism 
oft fie people of whom we may well be proud and 
who® the Government may well respect as I know 
&Of&6 of its officials do, secretly if not openly. 

Whilst Gandhiji is tackling the situation in Borsad 
Sat$ar Vallabhbhai is handling it carefully in Bardoli 
WActteaUy according to the same methods. I have a 
tetter from him describing ip detail how a difficult 
situation was solved in a village where the refusal of 
Obvhkiihieiit to remove an undesirable Patel had led 


to a stalemate. There were grave chargee against 
the Patel, but he having rendered ‘useful’ serviced'to 
Government had been appointed Patel and would not 
be moved from his berth. The Commissioner had 
some days ago paid a visit to the village, asked the 
people pay up. They said. 1 Wo would pay it to 
some one else, you might appoint in this behalf, but 
not to him. The result was that tbo Ma nlatd ».r was 
deputed to go to the village, which he did, the people 
paid the money to him, and gave statements to 
him about the charges they had to make against 
the new Patel. But there were, people who could not 
pay —genuine cases of hardship. T believe the 
Mamlatdar trusted the old Patel to certify the cases. 

Other Difficulties 

The mention of the old and the new Patel leads 
me on to the second difficulty in the situation, if only 
the offi cials ha 1 realised that their task in peace would 
be rendered far easier by reinstatement of the old 
village officials there woukl not have b^eu that insistence 
on keeping the new. Some of these aro thoroughly 
bad or, undesirable person-'. The,' ?ue being gradually 
weeded out. The Settlement sorely requires the 
summary removal of r uh m-m. 

m. n. 

Self-Reliance Through Khadi 

The S ityagrah movement of l w year, ccupled as 
it was w;lh the programme to boycott all foroi.pi cloth, 
naturally gave a s'i mil us to the promoti. n of 
self spinning i i many pile's- hr tho impetus 
received in several cases spent it-olf without yielding 
results of perm men: va.ue, largely for the rea on that 
side by sido with the organisation of spinning adequate 
arrangements were not developed for convening the 
yarn spun into cloth. This was perhaps, to some 
extent, inevitable in the circumstances; but whxt results 
can be achieved in promoting self-sufficiency, iniiviinal 
as well as regional, in the ma ter of cloth, particularly 
in our villages, may bo seen from the fruits of tho 
work done by Sjt. Jeth.ilul and his c>workers at 
Bijoiia. 

Bijolia L the centre of the Uuermal area which 
has a population of ab 'iut il,000. Sjk jethilal s ar ed 
work in this area towards the end of 1925 with tha 
object of making it practically self-sufficient in respect 
cf cloth. Although the spinning tradition was, to some 
extent alive iu this regior, ih^re were great difficulties 
in the way,— defective implements of carding and 
spinning, inadeq n a 0 facilities for weaving. and 
practically do dyeing arnicu?-meats. But Sja Jcthalal 
and bis workers wdre trained men, w r, !l acquainted 
with ah the processes from cot 1 on to cloth, and could, 
therefore* impart the necciMrv training and instruction 
to the vi'lage people. More important s ill, they were 
men imbued with full faith in the principle of 
self-reliance and eager to impart to others the same 
faith. Three years of persistent uni devoted 
woik practically surmounted all difficulties. 
Large numbers of people were taught weaving, 
and instruction in ordinary methods of home 
dyeing was aho imparted tu many village homes. 
The result was that by Septe ubar, 1929, Sjt. Jelhalal 
and his co-workers felt that the work had taken such 
deep roots that there was no longer any need for their 
presence in this area and, therefore, they turned 
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tboir attention to another. By that time about 6,500 
people fa the area were getting their requirements in 
<tfpthiog made out of their own yarn. Many of the 
families were also doing their own printing and dyeing. 
It is now ov«r a year and a half since Sjt. Jethalal 
and his party left Bijolia but the work done by them 
has been sd f <thorough that not only has there been no 
set back but the movement has gained still further 
ground, as will be evident from the following free 
translation of a report in Gujarati, sent by Sjt. Jethalal 
after his recent visit to Bijolia just over a month 
ago: 

We left Bijolia about a year and a half ago, 
leaving only one worker to report about the state of 
affairs after our departure. But we had not to keep 
him there for more than six months, for in the locality 
Khctdi and its atteadent activities have become so 
much a part of the very life of the people that it 
sterns as if they have been there from generations. 
We are now doing practically no work in this area 
except for the supply of guts for carding bows and 
occasional inspection. Still, without any work on our 
part over 97,000 sq. yards of Khadi are now being 
woven for personal uso by the people every year. 
There seems to bo no need for any further propaganda. 
The activities going on there are their own propaganda 
and more people are coming under the influence, and 
the number of wheels, bows and looms is on the 
increase. Knowledge of weaving has spread to many 
new homes In onr absence. Some of these amateur 
weavers have gained a speed of six to seven yards of 
38 inches width a day. 

Women have taken to weaving in the absence of 
male members. Some families, besides providing for 
their own cloth requirements, have made spinning, 
carding and weaving a means of livelihood. In one 
case such income came to Ks. 40/-, In short, Khadi 
has come to stay and it may be confidently hoped that 
it will overcome the obstacles thrown in by state 
authorities or others, and spread further. 

We desired also to stop any clch other than 
Khadi coming into Bijolia through the relatives of the 
families; but n this wi have, however, been not 
complerely successful. 

There is a desire on the part of many to become 
self-reliant even as regards weaving, particularly because 
the professional weavers sometimes give cloth of bad 
quality in return for good >nm. 

Dyes are now sold more or le°.s generally. ; 

During our Inst inspection we made the following 
arrangements: 

( i) We specially sent some women to propagate 
tbe idea that, man •-also should utilise their spare ’ 
hours. 

(ii) Influential men in each village have been 
made responsible to see that the work grows to its 
fullest possibilities in ihat village. 

(Hi) We have advised the people to improve the 
quality cf spuming and weaving, to cany on propaganda 
In the adjoining areas and if possible to prepare 
cloth over and above their own requirments so that 
they may be able to sell the surplus Khadi to the 
neighbourhood." 

Sjt, jethalal is now doing similar work*at Anantpur 
■ ia Saugar district in C.V. 

Shankerlal Banker 


Charkha Prize Competition 

The following full account of the results of the 
Charkbr prize competition will be of general interest* 
We regret that while announcing an extentfon of time 
for the competition in a previous issue, it was not 
possible for us to give details of the Judges’ findings, 
which are now given beljw : 

The Board of Judges appointed by the A. I. S. A. 
to examine the spinning machin39 received for the 
prize of one lakh announced by the A. 1 . S. A, met 
on the 15th of March, 1931, at the Gujarat Vldyapifch, 
Usmanpura, Ahmedabad. Altogether 20 machines had 
been received for the competition. 11 of the 
competitors were present in person or had sent their 
representatives while the remaining nine were 
unrepresented. The Judges resolved that th9 machines 
of competitors who were unrepresented could 
not be examined for lack of necessary help in 
demonstrating their working. Regarding the remaining 
11, it wa9 resolved that these machines which 
obviouly did not satisfy the conditions may be tested 
only generally, and the others should be tested more 
precisely. The competitors who were present or were 
represented are as follows: 

Sjt. B. M. Kantawala, Barodv, Messrs. Kirloskar 
Brothers Ltd., Kirloskarvadi; Sjt. N. Valoo Acbary, 
Trivandrum; Sjt. G. K. Sharma, Kothur; Sjt. Akshaya 
Kumar Mazumdar, Mymensing; Sjt. Dayaldas Kevaldas, 
Shajapur; Messrs. Hind Mechanics, Bahama; Sjt. A- B. 
Tata, Bombay; Sjt. Khushal Vankar, Ahmedabad; 
Sjt. M. N. Churi, Bordi; Sjt. PurshotLamdas Ranchhoddas 
( Sunderdas Saw Mills ) Bombay. 

Of the above, seven either withdrew from the 
competition or did not give any test ot their machines. 
The test results of Ibe remaining four machines that 
were examined are as follows 

Nume Nurnbor Period Yardage Count Strength 

o£ of 


Bp incites testing 


Sjt. Purshottamdas 
Ranchhaddas 

8 

4 hours 

16,644 

11.66 

66 

Messrs, K rloskar 
Brother;, L'd. 

20 

4 hours 

6,010 

9.61 

39 

SjPayaldas 

Ke /aldas 

7 

3 10 hours 

2,946 

13.32 

39 

Sjt. M. N. Churi 

2 

1 hour 

775 

7.32 

82 


All (he above machines except No, 3. require to 
be fed with continuous slivers, aud the results abovU? 
meniioned have been obtained with mill slivers. A 
suitable carding machine or an attachment for the 
purpose seems to bo necessary to obtain the results 
required. 

Fr^rn the tests above given it would be seen that 
none of the competitors satisfied ia full the caadiioai 
fixed by the All India Spinners' Association for the 
prize. The Judges, however, are of opinion that if thft * 
time ia extended by another six months better results 
are likely to be obtained. 

In accordance with the above advice of the Board 
of Judges, the Council of the A. I. S. A. has decided ; 
to extend the time of the competition by six months. 
New competitors are also allowed to participate in thtf 
competition. The competitors shoujd deliver their , 
machines at their own cost ae Ihe Gujarat Vidyapith, 
Usmanpur, Ahmedabad for examination on or before 
the 31st October, 1931, w ; 
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Foreign Missionaries Again 

Dear Mahatma, 

Forgive me for intruding at this critical moment 
when you are occupied with the supreme task of 
working out India’s destiny. But circumstances force 
me to enquire from you whether you uttered the 
following words to a press representative m an interview 
at New Delhi on March 21st, when you were asked 
whether you would favour the retention of American 
and other foreign missionaries When India secured self- 
government; 

If, instead of confining themselves to purely 
humanitarian work and . material service, they do 
proselytising by means of medical aid, education etc., 
then I would certainly ask them to whitlidrAw. Every 
nation’s religion is as good k s any other. Certainly 
India's religions are adequate for her people. We need 
no converting spiritually,” 

A friend of mine gave tU6 a copy ol the Madras 
Catholic Leader of the 26 th March, ftnd it is there 
that you are reported to have given expression to the 
above remat ks. But I doubt if you ever said those 
words. Hence my writing this to you for confirmation. 

If it is true that you made those remarks, I arn 
bare you had good reasons tor doing so, though they 
are not apparent to me. At the moment I cannot believe 
you said, “Every nations religion is as good as any 
other. Certainly India’s religions are adequate for 
her people . We need no converting spiritually 

I am a Christian, but I certainly am against 
Christianity being brought as an instrument of 
Imperialism. But as a message of love and fellowship, 
who will deny it a place in Indian life? In this great 
struggle for Swataj, ard we not fighting lor liberty, 
liberty to worship our God as wa please, liberty to 
convince our fellows who are willing to be convinced 
by us, liberty to be convinced by our fellows who can 
convince us ? I have tfie greatest respect for the great 
religions of India and pity for those missionaries who 
come to India with the misguided /.cal to 1 r.cUect 
souls 9 tor Christ. Enough of such missionaries who 
depend on political, economic and sometimes physical 
influence to bring religious conviction to the people. 
Enough of them, I say. But will you deny him a 
home who cotfies to add to India’s great spimual 
heritage the treasures of his own spiritual experience ? 
Are you agaitkst him who comes to teach by example 
and precept and not by compulsion or unfair means, 
those of ybh who will care to listen to him, the great 
Truths that he bad learnt ? Is India so bigoted as to 
think that within her are confined all the riches of 
the world, all the treasures of knowledge and human 
experience ? 

I cannot believe that you said 11 Certainly India’s 
religion • are adequate for her people" What are 
'India's religions" ? Do not Hinduism, Islam and 
Budhism belong to the world even as Christianity is ? 
Why did Swami Vivekananda go to America with his 
iftftgrfriDg message of Hinduism ? How could anyone 

Islam an 11 India's religion M and .with the same 
breath say that Christianity is not a religion of India ? 
StaiigtOBj I deem, is a matter between an individual and 
hie own conception of Right Conduct. Religiop belongs 
to tbe great realm of thought and personal experience 
which knows neither boundaries nor nations. 


As one of the multitude of your unknown 
admirers throughout the world, I salute you and claim 
you as belonging not to India alone but to the 

world, as the noblest and greatest achievement of our 
age. You have numerous Christians within and 
without India, who are your devoted followers and 
admirers. I am sure many of them will be interested 
in your reply to this letter. As for me I shall 

not be disappointed even if I am told that you 
made those remarks quoted above. For my belief 
in your sincerity and good faith is unshaken. But 

J would like to know, if you made those remarks, 

what you meant by them, for 1 confess they are a 
mystery to me. 

May God help you in your great struggle for 
Purna Swaraj and may there be soon peace in India 
and the world outside. 

St - : ^ vier ’ 8 ' I remain, 

Nuwara Ceylon, Yours respectfully, 

n,ih April, 1931. James P. Rutnam 

[ I do not know that In reply to this letter I need 
do more than refer the writer to my article in Young 
India. It might be as well to add that in mentioning 
Hinduism, Islam, Zoroastrianism &c. as India's 
religions, I had no desire to claim them as India’s 
exclusively or to exclude Christianity. The issue was 
Christianity on the one hand claimed as the one true 
religion and other religions on the other beiug regarded 
as false. In joining issue I contended that the great 
world rdigions other than Christianity professed in 
Ind a were no less true than Christianity. It v as thus 
neither relovint nor necessary for me to assert before 
Christian missionaries and their protagonists that 
Christianity was true. Moreover, wih my kaoWn 
partiality for the Sermon on the Mount and my 
repeated declarations that its author was one of 
the greatest among the teachers of mankind I could 
not suspect that there would be any charge against 
me of under-rating Christianity. As for Christian 
Indians, I count among them many warm friends 
and I have had no difficulty whatsoever iti 
establishing friendly touch with :be Christian masses 
wherever I have gone. Nor is there any fear of my 
estranging even the foreign missionaries among whom 
I claim many personal friends, The attack against me 
has therefore surprised me not a little especially 
because the views I have now enunciated have 
been held by me since 3 916, and were deliberately 
expressed in a carefully written address read before a 
purely missionary audience in Madras and since 
repeated on many a Christian platform. The recent 
criticism has but confirmed fbe view, for the criticism 
has betrayed intolerance even of friendly criticism. 
The missionaries know that inspite of my out-spoken 
criticism of their methods, they have in India and 
among non-Chrislians no warmer friend than I. And 
[ suggest to my critics that there must be something 
wrong about their method or, if they prefer, themselves 
when they will ujt brook sincere expression of an 
opiaion different from theirs. In India under Swaraj I 
have no doubt that foreign missionaries will be at 
liberty to do their proselytising, as I would say, in the 
wrong way; but they would bs expected to bear with 
those who, like me, may point out that in their opinion 
the way is wrong. 

M. K. G.J 
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Sold Lands 

To sell a f farmer's land and that for a song is 
vivisection. The sale of forfeited lands in Gujerat was 
such an operation. The clause in the Settlement about 
these lands 'jvas for Sardar Vallabhbhai the biggest 
bite to swaljfow. But he swallowed it because ultimately 
he shared my faith that the lands could not long be 
withheld by the buyers from the original owners and 
in any case they were bound to be restored when the 
full settlement was attained. It must be said to the 
credit of the buyers that they are one by one realising 
the necessity of restoring the lands they made the 
mistake of buying. The reader already knows how 
through the kind inteivcntion of Sir Cowasji Jehangir, 
Syts. Nariman, Vimadalal and Modi, Sardar Garda has 
agreed to restore to the original holders the lands 
bought by him in Bardoli Taluka and how Syt. Cowasji 
of Kukadbeda and Thakur Khnmansing of Borsad have 
returned lands bought by them without asking for a 
refund of money paid by them. The latest instances 
are those of Sheth Virchand in Bardoli and Thakore 
of Dehvan in Borsad. The Thakore would not think 
of having even the price paid by him returned to him. 
He had paid Rs, 1200/- lor nearly 120 acres of good 
land. Three poor dbaralas too returned eleven acres 
which they had bought for Rs. 48 /- stating in their 
letter addressed to me that they were sorry that being 
poor they had to ask for the refund of the actual 
amount paid by them although they recognised that 
they should not ask for it. It reflects credit on all 
these buyers for their having patriotically returned the 
lands. I ray patriotically for there was no pressure save 
that of sileut public opinion brought to bear upon these 
buyers Their frieuds certainly approached them but 
there was no threat or coercion employed by anybody. 
Healthy public opinion has an influence of which 
we have not realised the full significance. But we are not 
yet out of the wood. There ate yet tough buyers who 
have not como forward. But I have little doubt that 
if the workeis don't lose patience and the Settlement 
does not otherwise break down, they will also respond 
to the influence of that opinion. Public opinion becomes 
intolerable when it becomes violent and aggressive. 

I am happy to be able to inform the reader that 
otherwise too the things in Gujarat seem to be moving, 
chough very slowly, towards a settlement, How we are 
implementing the Tiuce in Gujar at on behalf of the Congrens 
ie partly told by Mahadev Pesai in his weekly letter. 
Police Tyranny 

A corresondent asks: * Do you advise taking legal 
proceedings against the police or other officials for 
their lawlessness during the struggle ? p 

Whilst this is provided for in the Settlement, I 
cannot advise such proceedings except where the 
lawlessness persists iu some shape or other and where 
it is possible to produce conclusive evidence of the 
post lawlessness. But generally speaking, we must, 
in view of the Settlement try to bury the dead past 
and hope and work for a lasting Settlement. 

In the Name of ‘Cashmere’ 

Sjt. Kotak of the A. I. S, A„ Kashmir, writes : 

“ People have by now begun to know real 
Khadi from the base imitation. They know what 
Is hand made cotton Khadi and what is mill made 
calico. Not so with reference to silk and woollen 


cloth. I refer specially to woollen things. Fi#* 
woollen things come only from Kashmir, andeo it 
has become the fashion nowadays to palm of foreign 
woollens as Cashmere, i. e. fabrics hand spun and 
hand woven in Kashmir. Thus lacs worth of 
woollens and silks from Italy, Japan and Germany 
come to Kashmir, pome Indian design is embroidered 
on them, and they are then sold to the gullible 
public as hundred per cent Cashmere, Can you 
not do anything to stop this fraud ?" 

Let those who go in for fine woollens and silks take 
note of the warning. One moral i9 to trace every article 
to its source. This can only be done by confining 
one’s sales to things manufactured in one’s own 
neighbourhood. But this not always possible. Tbe 
next thing therefore is to buy from certified stores or 
from those whose managers are personally known to 
us. Swadeshi dharma like every other dhartna is 
difficult to observe- Lovers of Swadeshi must never 
therefore mind the trouble of knowing the history of every 
piece of cloth and for that matter every article they 
use. While Khadi is both the centre aad the 
circumference of Swadeshi, there is much else to 
fill in the intervening spaces. A person who, using 
Khadi, give 9 himself or herself the license to buy 
everything else foreign does not know the spirit 
behind Khadi and discredits it. 

To Private and Personal Correspondents 
The pressure on my time has increased to an 
extent I can hardly cope with. The fatigue of Karachi 
has left traces which I have not yet been able to rub 
out completely and may never do. In the circum¬ 
stances and in spite of willing and able assistance my 
personal correspondence which is daily glowing has 
been hopelessly in arrears. The correspondents both 
foreign and Indian will kindly excuse me if their 
communications remain unacknowledged for long. 
Every effort is being made to overtake the arrears and 
manage the day to day work. Correspondents should 
also know that it is impossible for me just now When 
the implementing of the Settlement occupies the major 
part of my time, personally to read or to acknowledge, 
as has been my wont, all the letters. They should 
know that if all the letters do not reach me, it is not 
the fault of my assistants, it is the fault of the circum¬ 
stances that face me. Correspondents will considerably 
help me and help themselves if those who are in the 
habit of sending xne essays written indifferently and, mom 
often than not, illegibly, will kindly make their letters as 
brief as possible and write only when they must. They 
may be surer then of receiving prompt attefttjou. 
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Notes 

‘A Cry in the Wilderness’ 

I take the following passage with slight changes 
from a communication in my file: 

11 Protection of indigenous cloth by exclusion 
of foreign cloth and foreign yarn from the country”— 
this is vague and gives room for suspicion. The 
starving millions living in the villages cannot be 
fed by the Indian mills. For the last four months 
the demand for Khadi lias been going down steadily 
and that for mill-cloth 19 increasing. The reason is 
that Cougress organisations are supporting the Indian 
mill-manufacture. Gandhiji’s cry of boycott through \ 
Khadi is a cry in the wilderness. Therefore thsw^y 
real position of the Congress with regard to Khadi 
must be made clear.” 

I have had a similar complaint from other soirees 
too. There is no doubt that the Congressmen think 
that because the Congress is having help from aud 
deriliUgs with milt-owners, Congressmen are free to use 
mifl-numlfactures in the place of Khadi or at least to 
either optionally. Such however is certainly not 
the The Congress policy in thin matter remains 

unchanged, The Congress expects every one under its 
influence to use handspun and hand Woven Khadi to 
rhe exclusion of all other cloth. Any laxity in this 
observance U not only bound to harm Khadi aud 
-herefore the villages but it i$ ako bound to harm 
boycott of foreign cloth. It will be found that 
ift the end the boycott will be possible 

through Khadi. The success hitherto 

^Stained is due to Khadi. Tnis is not to say that 
tfcfc indigenous 'mills have played no part ic the 
campaign Against foreign cloth. But it is contended 
that the milts came in when the owners realised that 
! Khadi Was doing it, that Khadi had shown the way, 

| ‘hat Khadi had brought about the psychological change, 
l WT&at la however the most important to remember is 
boycott of foreign cloth will not be worth the 
f tremendous energy that has been put into it if it was 
^signed merely to stimulate the dividends of a few 
;hutttfoid thousand shareholders. It is a national 

necessity only because through Khadi the crores of 
“tottey saved through boycott of foreign cloth will be 
^tairfbufed among the millions of villagers. It is 
therefore necessary for men and women belonging to 
the^ Coagrteas n&t to slacken their effort for Khadi. 


Rumoured American Visit 

An American friend says in the couijtfof ' l 
letter dated fith April that, BB 

11 Within the last two years, I hruM? twice 
crossed India, from Kist to West “"from North to 
South. The first time I met the Soul of India, in 
silence, over a spinning wheel. The second time 
I was of those who welcomed that Soul’s release 
from prkor*. 

41 I do not claim to know India; but I pay 
homage to her s dritual strength — the victory 
which shall overcome the world. 

41 This evening an Associated Brass despatch 
from New Delhi, as given in the Boston 
■'Ti-attscrips reports that ‘ Mahatma (kmdni is 

considering a vis’t to the United States etc.’ 

41 The people of the United States would 
assuredly accord him a royal welcome, whether he 
carne as a private citizen or the representative of 
a great movement. Many a humble home-"like 
my own—.many a home of wealth would feel 
honoured by his presence. 

41 Yet, I doubt the spiritual wisdom of such a 
visit. The Seal of India has greater tasks than 
can be performed through physical presence in the 
United Shales at this time. For the sake of India, 
for the sake of the Wes 1 , continue to work 
through the power of the Spirit — it is omnipotent." 
Whether;! represent the soul of India or not is a 
debatable pqipi\ lmi with reference so the American 
visit I have felt exactly J ke my correspondent. The 
work in India., if it lus any spiutuii value, will afTcct 
America and every other country outside India far 
more than the physical 1 presence. Indeed when the 
Spirit i:> free the physical nsc often becomes 
a hindrance rather than a help. The invisible effect 
of the Spirit free must be a million times greater than 
that of the spirit limited by the earthly tabernacle. 
Much therefore as I should love to visit America, the 
voice within warns me against feeding the wish. 
Happily other friends like K*ev. Holms, Mr. Kerby 
Page, Dr. Sherwood Kddy, Dr. Ward seat 
me a cable about the same time the above letter 
was posted warning me against the visit. They 
thought that I would be exploited without serving the 
cause at the present juncture. I feel sure that 
these friends are right. Those friends therefore who 
have been pressing me to go to America would ; 
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please excuse me till the time is ripe, if it ever is for 
me to go to their great country. Meantime let them 
dispel, if they will, the ignorance and the misrepresen¬ 
tations that prevail in abundance about Indian affairs 
in their land. 

, ' M. K. G. 

What is Satyagraha 

3 

Friends, I have so far placed before you a general 
idea of Satyagraha. T know there can be nothing new 
for you in all that I have said so far. Gandhiji himself 
has often explained his idea of Satyagraha for the past 
forty years. A patient scholar may profitably collect 
all his various disquisitions on Satyagraha and write a 
scientific treatise. Hut I have taken the humbler and 
perhaps the easier path, and put before you what I 
know as GaDdhiji’s method of Satyagraha and the 
main ideas underlying it. It now remains for me to 
analyse the way in which he applied the method of 
SatyamA^ in his own life. 

It ml most unfortunate that Satyagraha was in its 
initial stages confused with passive resistance. The 
passive resister used no weapons of war for the simple 
reason that he possessed none. The orthodox passive 
resister has no objection to utilising destructive weapons. 
Passive resistance, therefore, is admittedly a weapon 
of the weak. The Indians in South Africa among 
whom the first experiment on a mass scale was made 
were both unarmed and numerically weak. They were 
for the most part uneducated. Satyagraha, therefore, 
could not but be regarded as the outcome of the 
necessity of the situation. Satyagraha was, therefore, 
taken to be but an Indian name for the passive resist 
mice movement inaugurated In Furope. Satyagraha 
had to battle, therefore, with misunderstanding and 
opposition from its very inception. A railway strike 
of tha white employees in South Africa gave Gandhiji 
his first opportunity of proviug to the authorities that 
his opposition was not based on ill-will, that Satyagraha 
really arose out of the imperative call of love to do 
good to those that hurt you. 

Even as a boy Gandhiji had learnt the moral 
saying of a poet, 

n awgw %% gvr ^ ?i -smut n 

f TTe truly succeed.; in life who renders good in return 
for evil. Ho is the real Conqueror.' 

Now, the unique element in Gandhijj's life consists 
in this that h« always tries to livs what he believes. 
This drives him to intense thought and cogitation on 
the one hand and it gives him an abiding inward 
peace on the other. This intensity and this peace 
are responsible for the rapid development and complete 
accord of his thought and life. F.lfe in India has 
been based, for thousands of year?, ou a recognition 
that Truth manifests itself ia an infinite variety of 
forme, Intolerance, therefore, is foreign to the 
Hindu view of life. The Hindu has an instinctive 
sense for the realisation of unity ia all variety. It is 
natural, therefore, for him to accept the equality of 
status for all the different views of life. Acceptance, 
and not mere sufferance, is :he Hindu response to the 
various outlooks and inlooks evolved by man in 
different clime 9 and ages. The Hindu, therefore, is as 
ill-disposed to disturb the faith of his neighbour as 
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he is to give up his own. This does sot arise out erf 
any indifference or cynicism, but is the result of a 
higher understanding. He does not care for a mere 
exchange of labels or mechanical allegiance to a 
doctrine. Ho believes in the intensity of a life lived 
for the realisation of an ideal. 

Fortunately for Gandhiji he came early lti life in 
contact with a variety of religions and races. He 
had to conform to different standards of life. He had 
to live in the midst of different degrees of culture. He 
had to find his way out of the violent impact of th# 
West with the East. His simple earnestness and his 
extraordinary intensity turned all these difficulties into 
so many opportunities, and he gradually evolved his 
philosophy of life based on his instinctive and inborn 
devotion to Truth. He ones said to me that every¬ 
thing good that he has is the result of patient 
cultivation, but his devotion to Truth is instinctive, and 
that he never had to struggle to cultivate it. He went to 
England with the same spirit of I ruth and humility 
and learnt there more than his teachers imagined. An 
inscrutable destiny took him to South Africa. It looked 
as if it was a mere chance coincidence, but there he 
found a unique opportuniy of meeting the East and 
the West on neutral ground The Hindu, the 
Musalman, the Farsi, the Christian, the Jew, on$ 
time or other, formed members of his family 
there. It was thus in the clime of the Southern Cioas 
that Gandhiji reconstructed a united India, breathing 
the spirit of universal brotherhood and sisterhood. It 
was in South Africa that Gandhiji received the early 
shocks of man's hatred to man. He could experience 
there in his own life the biggest problems of the world 
today. He was fired with the noble ambition of 
triumphiag over every misunderstanding, utmost self- 
seeking and racial prejudice. And this he achieved not 
through sermons and b^oks but through a life of service 
aud sacrifice, through Satyagraha. 

Ganhiji is essentially a man of action. He applies 
himself to the solution of every problem with ail the 
energy that he can command and he evolves his 
thoughts as he works. It is the situation that shows 
him the way. 

Hut the man of action is always misundeistood. 
Action is a language that cannot equivocate and yet, 
it causes misunderstanding. But the remedy lies in 
action itself. Action believes in persuasion through 
challenge. It forces attention. It disturbs the inertia 
of the age. 

And what was it that Gandhiji saw in South 
Africa ? Indians were brought over to supply labour 
to white colonists under conditions bordering on slavery. 
The people of India knew very little about it. There 
was nobody of their own to look after their Interest** 
The Government of India has n*ver been an Indian 
Government Gandhiji saw that indentured labour was 
nothing short of a denial of humanity. He therefore 
stood against it with all his might. Colour prejudice 
was another evil. This is a dises.se which Europe has 
developed during the past century. The white man whs 
abroad to exploit the world. He must therefore add 
insult to injury. He mast treat with contempt those 
whom he exploits and injure®. Gandhiji had to apply 
his newly-discovered science called Satyagraha to 
these two crying evils. He fought for full nine years 
before he could make himself understood. He did Ilot 
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lose a single opportunity of co operating with the white 
population there and serving them in the hour of their 
need. He generously forgave personal injury. Bat 
be tapped all the resources of law to get bis country' 
men's wrongs redressed and ultimately discovered that 
even law can become a scientific and highly organised 
method of exploitation. The only course left was 
direct action. But it must be non-violent. 

Tn all European stiuggbs against tyran-y, the idea 
is to recover for (he people as much power as is 
possible from the hands of tyrants. In India, we were 
indifferent as to who governed us so loug as ihe 
GovernmeOt was according to the ideals and wishes 
of the people. Jf the king went wrong the people 
asserted their will ard forced the king to yield to 
their wishes. It was direct action but it was the 
direct action of people that were content to remain 
as subjects. They did not desire a share in the 
Government. But they had to have sccial solidarity 
and vigilance. With these assured, a people can assert 
its will and bend the mightiest Government. Gandhiji 
gave to these a new orientation. 

With Gaodhiji every externa! action creates 
an inward change. His woik on behalf of the 
Indians in the ambulance corns in South Africa 
showed him the necessity of Brahmacharya. He felt 
that public life must be a lire of self control and 
self denial. 

It was in South Africa that he tackled the knottiest 
problem of India—the Hiodu-Muslim problem. As a 
Satyagrahi he discovered that Hindu Muslim solidarity 
was essential for ihe proper functioning of Indian 
society. Social intercourse and mutual faith and 
trust could alone insure this. We find Gandhiji making 
friends wiih Musalmaus, Parsis and Christians. This 
was not a political move. It was a law of his being. 
It was the imperative duty enjoined by Hinduism as 
he understood it. He was to look upon all people 
with the eyes ol friendship. wjiTfr 

I 

It was in South Africa that ho realised the idea 
of the equality of religions. 

His Satyagraba thus gradually worked itself out in 
a life of dedication. Ilis German friend, Mr. KeEenbach 
Opened a Tolstoy Farm for him and he himself 
established a colony at ITurnix. The primary inspira¬ 
tion behind these colonies were no doubt the writings 
of Tcrlftoy and Raskin but the spirit behind Gandhiji’s 
experiments is essentially his own. It is, in the words 
of Gokhale, the high water mark of Indian ideals. We 
thus see the gradual evolution of the Satyagraha 
Aflhnitn. Every phase and every item of the Ashram 
IH* is a result of a gradual evolution. It is in 
response to a need fell and a struggle gone 
through. 

Gandhiji thus prepared himself for the mighty task 
before him in the small laboratory in South Africa, and 
then returned to Incia. His first act, even before he 
pot his foot on the Indian soil was to help the Empire 
In its sorest need. Bat that was as an ambulance worker, 
hi* spirit as a Satyagrahi can best be understood by under¬ 
standing the motive behind the recruitment for soldiers in 
ft* Kheda District. He, a votary of non-violence and a 
tWiiyar is universal brotherhood was prepared to help 
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the Btiiish Government in carrying on woi Id-wide w ar. 
He hated all war. Personally it was impossible for him 
to Kill any sentient being ard yet he saw <hat it was impos¬ 
sible for us to avoid taking part in the war so lor g as we 
remained within the Empire. We were indirectly helping 
the war already. We believed in war. Why not then 
do it consciously aDd directly, lie stepped into the 
shoes of the people. This action raised an amount of 
controversy and there are people who feel even to-day 
that it was a lapse on the part of Gandhiji, that it 
was a temporary triumph of nationalism over bis 
uni versa I ism. His subsequent life perhaps shows that 
for him at any rate it was no lapse. 

After a close study of the Indian situation fora year 
Gandhiji delivered his message at Hyderabad ( Sind). 
He said that India must cultivate three things : 

Eearlessness, Swadesti, and Ahiuisa (Non-violence). 

Gandhiji had seen the demoralizing effect of the 
terrorist methods. The revolutionary may be capable 
of the utmost daring. Personally he rnay be I earless 
but his secret methods and the spirit of hatred and 
violence were not calculated 10 acid to the strength of 
the nation. 

The message was to be lu r cd in Champaran. The 
Satyagraha in Champaran was a new age for its poor 
peasants. His co workers there bad to revise, iheir 
idea*i of agitation and public work. 'The Satyagraba 
in Kheda was another instance. (Gradually, Gandhiji 
won the people to his side and infused hope in a 
despairing nation. The nation slowl> began to realize 
ti at there was an effective substitute for violence as 
a remedy against wrongs. Man has believed in 
violence for thousands of years but the mass of 
mankind is incapable of sustained violence. 

During Ihe Kheda Struggle came the great war. 
During the war great hopes were raised. After the 
war came the disillusionment. The infamous Uowlatt 
Act intensified it. Events followed in rapid succession* 
1920 saw the birth of non-violent non cooperation 
which culminated in 1930 in the now historic Dandi March 
and the fierce civil disobedience. Who will deny that 
it was on the whole a great triumph of mass non¬ 
violence ? 

(Conch ul Cl!) 

To Subscribers 

Subscribers whose subscriptions have expired are 
requested to send in their subscriptions without further 
delay. Individual subscribers were recently informed 
by personal intimation of the expiry of their subscrip¬ 
tions as also the extention of 3 months granted in 
cases where it had not been possible to send ihe 
cyciostyied copy of Young India during the civil 
disobedience period. For the present we continue to 
send Young India eveu to those subscribers whose 
subscriptions expired as far back as 30-6-30. Now 
we request them to reuew their subscriptions before 
15th May, failing which their copy of Young India 
will be stopped. 

We trust that subscribers will realise the inevitable 
difficulties created by the abnormal ciicurnstances of 
last year and help the management by sending in 
their subscriptions without any delay. 

Manager , Young India 
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Danger Looming 

(By M. K. Gandhi ) 

The public know little of what took place in 
Karachi the other day. A half-cracked man like me 
by name Gajadhar Shau from Central Provinces but a 9 
little known there as in Karachi took it into his head 
that he could establish Swaraj in-a few days. He 
collected all the noemplo^ed and other labourers, 
promising them two rupees per day and delivered an 
ultimatum to the merchants and monied men that they 
should stop export and import business, stop the 
manufacture of mill-cloth, collect one crore rupees in 
a fortnight and utilize it for giving employment to all 
who were in need at a level wage of two 
rupees per day through the spinning wheel and 

the like. Meetings were held and fierce resolutions 
were passed. Keys of safes were demanded. The 
indefatigable Mayor of Karachi met the men and in 
a lucid moment Sjt. Gajadhar said he would stop his 
activity if I disapproved of it. This was good 
enough for Sjt. Jamshed Mehta and his friends and 
Sjt. Gajadhar who by this time had become a 
Mahatma came to me as also later Sjts. Sidhwa 
and Ishcrdas. I recognised in Sjt. Gajadhar an old 
correspondent who always tried my and rny co-workers’ 
patience by sending long letters and even wires. We 
became friends on sight. I had to give him nearly 
two hours I could scarcely spare. The upshot of it 
all was that lie promised to stop his activity though 
I did not carry conviction to him. Whether he will 
carry out his promise remains to be seen. Even if 
he does not, the workers of Karachi will be able to 
deal effectively with any crisis that may arise. 

But the incident of Karachi is a portent. If the 
acts of Congressmen are not firm and absolutely 
correct, there is every danger of the Congress and 
all other healthy activities being swallowed up by the 
onrushing floods for want of the, necessary embank¬ 
ment of discipline. Storms and floods there always 
will be. But discipline is to disorder whar bulwarks 
and embankments are to storms and floods. 

The awakening of the masses hitherto chugged in 
to sleep by ignorance and despotism can easily prove 
their own undoing together with a wreckage of the 
social structure. The attempt of the Congress is to 
re-form the social structure, remove abuses and at the 
same time help the masses to occupy the position of 
which they have been long deprived. 

tabind the crazy demand of Sjt. Gajadhar Shau 
there was a substratum of truth. Unemployment there 
undoubtedly was and still ia in Karachi as elsewhere, 
us throughout the 7,00,000 villages of India* No 
society can long endure that harbours or creates an 
army of unemployed. There is something wrong in 
such society. I here must therefore be some occupation 
always available for those who will work. The Karachi 
scheme asked for employment through the charkha. 
Unfortunately the author knew no more perhaps about 
the charkha than the name. But I do believe that in 


its extensive meaning so as to include all the cotton 
processes from picking to weaving and washing, colouring 
and tailoring, it does provide permanent and unlimited 
occupation for the city-dwellers as well as the villagers. 
This does not exclude other occupations. But this 
one thing may be adopted anywhere and everywhere. 

One thing we must rigidly guard against and that 
is free kitchens. Free kitchens are a dangerous 
institution designed to manufacture paupers. Public 
kitchens may be run wherever they are a felt want. 
Every one can work for a meal and be sure of getting 
a cheap clean meal in healthy surroundings. It is 
necessary for us to learn that it is a sin to give a 
free meal to one who is fit to do any remunerative 
work at all. 

‘No Change of Heart’ 

(By M. K. Gandhi ) 

This heading has no reference to change of heart 
among the rulers. It refers to absence of change of 
heart among ourselves according to the following 
impeachment of a Sindhi correspondent. 

"Our womenfolk who had discarded the 
wearing of foreign cloth in C. D. Movement are 
now openly once again purchasing Japan, Switzer¬ 
land and English fancy cloth, as it is cheap, 
attractive and can be had without any difficulty in 
clorh markets and also from the importing houses 
from stocks they have in hand. The result is that 
the male members of their families in these hard 
times have to incur extra expeoses for their new 
purchases in addition to what they have already 
spent on Desi Sarees etc. only a few months back, 
when Boycott movement started, and those 
Swadeshi clothes are being lacked up for the 
next boycott weather. Further, it will be news to 
you that the very volunteers who were picketing 
foreign cloth shops of merchants in C. P. 

movement are begging the very merchants to 
give them employment, as there 19 no work left 
for them to earn their livelihood. I have read 
the translation of your article in Young Indio 
of the 23rd April on 11 Foreign cloth and other 
British goods.” But such articles of yours can 
never appeal to an Englishman, as long as be 
finds that no soonei the Congress activities grow 
less active than the demand for foreign cloth crops 
up immediately. This clearly indicates that there 
has been no real change of heart in the Indian 
people and that the old love for foreign cloth is 
still alive in them. Tne reasons are not far Q0t 
to 9eek, They are dear price of Swadeshi cloth 
and Kh&ddar and lull in the Congress work due to 
Gandhi-1 rwin pact. You have been praising yofcr 
Gujarat for the great sacrifices it has made for the 
country during the last C. D, movement. No 
doubt Gujaratis in general have done better than 
other communities and (he part played by them ia 
indeed laudable. But what about the millions of 
rupees which your Gujarat has pocketed daring 
this movement ? What if some of the mill-pwners 
gave yon few lakhs for Congress work or sent 
one or two members of their families in prison to 
enjoy jail life in “A M class ? Are they not being 
compensated by the promts the; are making from, 
their mills and pray at whose cost? Let Ctharity 
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begin at borne but let it not be with the robbings 

of neighbours ’ home. I am a cloth broker in 

Karachi and write from experience.” 

I believe that the complaint about foreign cloth is 
substantially correct. There is not in the cities at least 
that real change of taste such that the people will 
not touch foreign cloth whether it corner from England, 
Japan, b ranee or elsewhere. Though the intellect 
admits the desirability of abjuring foreign cloth, fhe 
heart yearns after the fineries which only come from 
foreign countries. Love of self predominates over 
love of the country or rather love of the semi-starved 
millions. 

Picketing of foreign cloth shops has but a limited 
usr. The real thing is the education of the masses 
in these matters. Better even than education is the 
example of workers and better still is teaching rhe 
people how to produce cheap Kbadi through self¬ 
spinning. In practice all the three methods will go 
together. There must be therefore imparting to the 
people a knowledge of the economics of boycott 
through Khadi. People should know f rom well chosen 
illustrations how Khadi can bring and has brought 
prosperity to the villages. People should come in touch 
with sincere workers who are habitual wearers of 
Khadi and should be enabled to know how to prepare 
their own Khadi in their own villages. Congress 
workers should therefore have a competent knowledge 
of the boycott and Khadi literature, they must be 
honest wearers of Khadi and they must know the 
cotton processes sufficiently so as to be able to instruct 
those who would know how to giD, card, spin or 
even weave. 

Those therefore who realise that boycott oJf foreign 
cloth and manufacture and use of Khadi are permanent 
institutions of the highest economic value will welcome 
fhe Settlement which enables them to know how far 
the people have been converted to ‘he national ideal, 
Our real strength must lie in the people doing in 
normal times the things they did in abnormal times 
under the sever*?, pressure of public opinion or 
worse. 

One word as to the mills. I have no tender spot 
in me for our mills. They are well able to tako care 
of themselves. They have still many limitation* to 
overcome. They have uot yet put the national interest 
before that of the agents, owner* and shareholders. 

But after having said all this 1 would like the corres¬ 
pondent to test the tiuih of the fact that th^y have 
striven this time to respond to the national c?|ll be it 
to ever so small an extent. And this apart from the 
financial aid they might have given to the movement. 

I should count that help of no import, if they did not 
regulate prices and production. I believe that they 
made on honest attempt in that direction. 

Much however has yet to be done by them. They 
have Hot yet frankly recognised the premier place Khadi 
has in national economy- They have not yet organised 
the foreign cloth merchants for change of their trade 
to Swadeshi, they have not yet learnt the inestimable 
v*tM, of Regarding themselves as trustees for the whole 
nation including the mill-hands. But this change will 
come if the Congressmen will play the game. 
Cbnyhrsion, not coercion must be the aim. 
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Anglo-Indians 

Dr. H, W. B. Mo r eno writes : 

11 There is a good deal of discussion, and you 
are rightly taking a prominent part, as to the 
welding of the various communal interests in India 
in order to advance the future status of the country. 
One hears a good deal, especially, of the Hindu- 
Muslim Settlement; one, however, hears little of the 
part Anglo-Indians will play in this All-Party 
Settlement so much talked of. Knowing as I do 
from personal conversation with you, of the deep 
and abiding interest you take in the Anglo-Indian 
community as one of the permanent communities 
settled in India, I make bold to write to you. All 
that my community should seek from you is that 
their legitimate interests be not overlooked. By 
this time I know the Anglo-Indians have realised 
that they are one wi f h their sister communities in 
India, although they may preserve their own 
traditions. In order to clear the ground in the 
light of recent movements for the inauguration of 
a new Constitution for India in which all minorities 
shall find their rightful place, I write to you inviting 
your trank opinion as to the position ihe \nglo- 
Indiau community will hold along with the other 
communities, the leaders of whom you have met 
aud to whom you have already expressed your 
views. 1 ’ 

1 can only say that every community would be on 
a par with every other under the Swaraj Constitution. 
I invite the attention of all the minorities concerned 
to the Fundamental Rights Resolution of the Congress. 
So far as the Working Committee could, it took care 
to see that the rights of minorities were fully secured 
under that resolution. That resolution is now before 
the Congress Committee with a view to strengthening 
it. All those who have useful suggestions should send 
them to the Committee for consideration. 

But l know that this is not what L>r. Moreno want9. 
He wants to know where Ihe Anglo-Indians will come 
in specifically, My answer is they would come in 
where their merit would take them. There would 
most decidedly be nothing to prevent them from 
occupying the highest positiou that any other Indian 
may be capable of occupying. The. fact however is 
that the Anglo-Indians an a class have occupied or 
attempted to occupy the position or rulers. They 
have nee as a class laken part in the national 
movement They have isolated themselves in their 
favoured position. Under Swaraj there will be no 
favoured poritou for anybody. Hencu like the Englishmen 
wnose cry tor equality means retention of favoured 
position the Anglo-Indians may feel aggrieved that they 
would be at a disadvantage under Swaraj if they did 
not have the present favoured position guaranteed. 

I hope however that T)r. Moreno has no such 
favouritism in view. If I know him correctly, I expect he 
seeks information about the submerged Anglo-Indians. 
Of them I can say with confidence that I should be 
surprised if they did not in common with the submerged 
of the other communities find themselves in a better 
position than they are in today. Any way, there 
are enough Congressmen who are pledged to the 
Abolition of all unjust privileges, all unnatural inequalities. 

If the condition of the masses is found to undergo 
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1<? pid improvement under Swaraj, the Anglo-Indian poor 
roust share it to the fullest extent possible. The 
Congress aims at Swaraj for the whole nation and not 
a section. And ' it will fight on till that end is 
achieved. I therefore invite all the minorities to join 
the national movement and to hasten the advent of 
the happy day. I ,et it not also be said of any of 
them that In the hour of the nation's trial, they stood 
aside and came in to enjoy their share of the happiness. 

will get the share but they will not relish it even 
HS a man who has not toiled for his meal cannot 
®ojoy ,'t though it is placed before him. 

M. K. G. 

The Allahabad Congress Hospital 

An Appeal 

In June last year PaDdit Motilal Nehru visited 
13ombay and saw the good work that the Corjgress 
hospital was doing there. He was impressed by this 
and, on his return to Allahabad, he expressd a desire 
that a similar hospital be started in Allahabad also. 
Soon after, he was arrested and sentenced to 
imprisonment, but even in his absence efforts were 
made to carry out his wishes. Largely owing to the 
generosity of friends in Bombay, some funds and 
material were collected for the proposed hospital. On 
Pandit Motilalji's discharge from prison, the hospital 
Was formally started in a wing of Swaraj Bhawan. 
He nominated a committee consisting of the 
signatories to this appeal for collecting and 
controlling the funds, and a managing committee 
for the hospital consisting of the three signatories and 
Dr. R. N. Banerji and Dr. Jairaj Behari of Allahabad. 
The hospital has been functioning now for over bix 
months and has done good work both in the indoor 
and outdoor departments. 

The limited funds collected have now been 
exhausted and the committee had to consider whether 
it should continue the hospital or not. Ou (he advice 
of Mahatma Gandhi and other friends it has been 
decided to continue it. It was felt that it would be 
unfortunate if Ihe good work which the hospital was 
carrying on should be discontinued, and further that it 
was likely that special demands rnay be rnide on the 
hospital in the future. The committee and the friends 
consulted also felt that they should rarry out Pandit 
Motilaljis wishes in the matter. 

This appeal for financial assistance is therefore being 
issued in the hope that there will be a generous response 
to it- The question of hairing a permanent hospital 
in Swaraj Bhawan has not been decided yet. But the 
committee would like to have sufficient funds for the 
carrying on of the hospital for at least three years. 
The estimated expenditure on ths* hospital, if it is run 
on Its present limited scale, \6 rupees one thousand a 
moijtth. 

Besides set dug a useful purpose the hospital is 
carrying out the deceased’s wishes. But it is not 
intended tc take the place of any national memorial 
which may be raised to him. The larger question of 
H memorial has not been raised yet as the leaders felt 
that the energy of the natioa should noti at present, 
be diverted from the national struggle and in any case 
it could only be taken up by an all India committee 
of ft far more representative character. 


Donations should be sent to Pandit Mobanlal Nehru, 
Treasurer, Congress Hospital, Swaraj Bhawan, Allahabad. 

Kamala Nehru 

nth, 1991 Mohanlal Nehru 

Ramakant Malariy* 

[l hope that the foregoing appeal will receive a quick 
response from the public. It has been purposely not 
signed by any except those who are connected with 
the management of the hospital, because it is not to 
be in any way considered as a national memorial. 
But the appeal is not the less important on that 
account. Thirty six thousand rupees to carry out a 
wish of Pandit Motilal Nehru is a paltry sum. I hope, 
therefore, that there wilt be no delay and no hesitation 
in responding to the app-al made by Shrimati Kamala 
Nehru and her co-signatories. The reader should know 
that from Ihe commencement of the hospital she has 
been its soul. The public may wonder why the appeal 
treats the hospital as a temporary thing. The idea is 
to watch how the institution works and by actual 
experience to know what will be the real need. 
Moreover, whilst everything is in the melting pot, it 
was thought that the wisest course would be for the 
time being to be satisfied with meeting the daily need. 

M. K G.j 

For the Dandi Pilgrims 

All the fellow pilgrims who undercook the 
march to Dandi on 12th March 1930 being scattered 
all over and not being in constant touch with me, it 
is necessary to remind them through these columns 
that they are still under the same discipline and vows 
that they took before beginning the march and after. 

They are therefore expected to keep an accurate diary 

of the day’s work from day to day, to attend to the 
two prayers, to keep their wants as low ad possible 
and therefore to keep their diet as simple as possible 
and to do the daily sacrificial spinning. Those who 
are living in villages can conduct village schools, 
teaching the children in addition to a knowledge of 
the three R’s, handspinniug and other processes 

of cotton, insisting on their attending to personal 
hygiene and village games and athletics, doing 

village cleaning themselves, seeking at tba sam time 
the assistance of the villagers and their children and 
collecting and tabulating all the uecessary information 
about the villagers. The workers would also find out 
those using foreign cloth and intoxicating drinks and 
drugs and try tu weau them from both by paying them 
friendly visits and otherwise creating public opinion in 
the villages in these matters. They will wherever 
possible and necessary organise peaceful picketting. Of 
course they would seek to remove untoacbability. The 
workers should send to Sjt. Chhaganlal Josh* a 
report every month of their work including an abstract 
from their diary. Needless to say they are expected 
to keep an accurate account of every pice they may 
spend and receive. 

While these instructions are meait for and binding 
on the original pilgrims, they may serve as a guide 
for all the national workers as well in cities as in 
villages. There will be naturally some change in the 
cities. There is no Hindu-Muslim quarrel In the 
villages but national workers in cities hay* to add 
this essentia] service to the others. 

ML K. G. 
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How they are taught 

A correspondent who gives his name and address 
writes from Wilmington, North Carolina. 

The newspapers tell of your efforts together 
with many others of your nation for complete 
independence, which is good in ifself, but they also 
giv* accounts of Indian life and that show that 
you lack understanding what freedom really is and 
upon what it rests in the beginning. A complete 
copy of the Holy Bible is being sent you under 
separate cover and when you read this Holy Bonk 
you will find that God’s first aid after the fall of 
our first human parents and their expulsion from 
Paradise was God’s gifts of coats of skins of 
animals to aid them to make an independent living. 
They already made for themselves aprons of 
fig-leaves about as much as yon personally wear 
to-day, but God considered that not enough and 
He made for them coats 0 f skins of animats as a 
protection from physical changes and so violation 
of God’s Law of Life. 

Now you S9e how the first parents in their 
ignorance made inadequate provisions for their own 
good after they had just lost out of their erroneous 
effort to obtain full independence from God’s Rule. 

Your case is similar. India is trying for 
independence by her very endeavour from God’s Rale 
as wall as from a Christian nation, whereas the 
greatest enemy of India are the majority of Indians, 
who neither thoroughly understand God’s Holy Will 
or even her Christian neighbour, England. 

“just as it was an act of charity and goodness 
on the part of God to provide more ample clothing 
for the fallen and erring parents of ours, mine as 
well as yours, so 19 the endeavour of England and 
others to provide for India more cloth only as an 
act of Christian charity and goodness and India 
should be most eager to accept ali the foreign 
cloth it can get at fair priced as a first means to 
obtain freedom and peace. 

All truces are to-day Independent, free and 
enjoy peace externally as well internally as they 
live true to this first aid of God. 

“ Nations, who have violated this lav/ b ive lost 
their independence or become extinct and India 
to-day lacks independence, freedom and peace 
externally as well as internally because of this 
very error in everyday life, specially among the 
children. 

11 So India should first of all seek ample 
clothing and education on the Holy Will of God 
as narrated in Holy Scripture as a base to obtain 
independence not altogether but in co-operation with 
God and neighbour as God wants us to live in 
co-operation like one family with God as om Father, 
Whom we address daily in onr prayer as such. 

M So you see Independence, to a degree, 
must begin with reform In India and much 
education of the masses on God’s Rule of life. 

" The greatest enemy of India causing the 
most oppression and suffering is ignorance on 
your own part and that of the people, not England. 

" So wishing you God’s Blessing in youi 
endeavour and labour.” 


I have made hardly two alterations in the text for 
easier reading. The correspondent addresses me 

Dear friend in Jesus Christ.’ His sincerity is as 
clear as his ignorance. The reason why I publish the 
letter is to show how even in the enlightened West 
people can be mistaught. In this letter there is 
ignorance of history and if I may venture to say so 
’gnorance even of the Bible. This letter represents 
teaching of one type. 

A correspondent from New York the other clay sent mo 
cuttings showing how events in India were misreported 
and misrepresented. The correspondent warned me 
against being deceived by the attention paid to me by 
American pressmen here into believing that the whole 
of America was bubbling with enthusiasm for U9. He 
implied that for one sympathetic message or article 
there were ninety-nine prejudiced articles or reports 
belittling every thing Indian. 

Reginald Reynolds cites a third variety. He 
thinks that the English people from their infancy have 
no chance of knowing the truth about India. False 
history is dinned into the ears of boys and girls. 
The table talk too about India is no better. Of this 
type of teaching we here have also some experience. 
We koow what history we learn in schools and what 
we have to unlearn by bitter experience. We are 
taught to imagine the blessings and virtues of 
British rule, we learn, as we grow, to know the 
contrary. Our greatest enemy is therefore ignorance 
spread often wilfully to prejudice ir*. It is true that 
we have also to clean our own stables but not in the 
sense and the manner suggested by the Wilmington 
correspondent. 

M. K. G. 
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‘Judge Lynch Decides’ 

A correspondent writes: 

u I am fyking the liberty of enclosing herewith 
a small cutting from the Literary Digest which 
will speak for itself. I wonder what you think of the 
whole shameful affair ? I daresay you meet many 
an American visitor ot interviewer who often 
demand of you a message to their country or 
invite you to their ' continent. Would it be too 
much to ask of you to give them a message to 
eee that such atrocifies as lynching of a hapless 
and coloured race are put a stop to ?'' 

The cutting he referred to has the above heading 
and reads as follows: 

“Almost all Maryville — 3,000 strong, it is 
reported turned out for the feast of blood. A strong 
wind was blowing, and the little school-house, with 
the Negro bound on the ridgepole, and plentifully 
soaked with gasoline, made a spectacular blaze. In 
ten minutes it was over—schoolhouse and Negro 
were reduced to ashes. 

“ It was the first lynching of 1931, and 
Missouri's is the shame, says the Literary Digest. 

“ Several weeks before, at St. Joseph, in the 
same mid-western State, the Negro had been saved 
from a mob by a resolute Sheriff displaying a 
machinegun. Hut at Maryville there was no trouble 
— trouble, that is, for the mob. The only casualty 
was a wrenched back suffered by Sheriff TIarve 
England when he resisted. 

“When the mob seized the Negro —ihen on 
his way to the court-house for preliminary trial — 
60 National Guardsmen, mobilised on order of 
Governor Caulfield, waited in a near-by armoury 
for a summons for help from the Sheriff. No call 
for help came. 

“ Meaotirne, ample preparations for the funeral 
pyre had been made. All the furniture had been 
removed from the school-house, and the Negro, 
showing remarkable coolness, was made to climb 
a ladder to the roof. Then a hole was cut in the 
roof, and through tins the Negro was bound to the 
ridgepole with a ten-foot chain his head hanging 
down one side of the roof and his feet the other. One 
of the mob poured gasoline over the prostrate man. 
Gasoline war- then sprinkled inside the building, 
and all was icudy for the match. After the fire 
the crowd, which bad been looking on in silence, 
walked slowly away. 

“Thus was avenged the honour of a 19 year old 
school teacher who, several weeks before, had 
K?en confessedly mistreated and done to death by 
the Negro on whom the mob wreaked iff. vengeance." 

This does make sad reading. If we had no faith 
in the ultimate Good, we would lose ail hope. I have 
faith and therefore hope Uuit this iyuching will yield 
place to proper justice. I do not pretend to the 
influence over American opinion that the correspondent 
credits me wirh. But l have no doubt that the 
people of that continent'are fully alive to the evil and 
ate trying their best to remove this blot on American 
humanity. 

M. K, G. 


A Comparative Statement of Khtfcdi 


Provinces 

Production 

Sales 


1930-81 

1920-90 

1930-31 

1929-30 

Andhra 

3,70,682 

2,99,456 

3,62,404 

3,66,237 

Bihar 

2,09,982 

1,91,293 

1,76,001 

2,59,851 

Bengal 

1,26,009* 

1,67,343 

2,88,49.5* 

3,72.871 

Bombay 

. . . 

... 

3,41,299 

2,31,431 

Burma 

• .. 

... 

14.158 

16,227 

Gujarat & 
Kathiawar 

12,333* 

17,086 

1,23,960* 

1,23,917 

Karnatak 

1,09,682 

37,020 

2,20,728 

1,33,615 

Kashmir 

31,572 

43,979 

72,695 

36,944 

Maharashtra 

66,117 

31,652 

1,25,858 

1,73,061 

Funjab 

1,43,058 

1,11,487 

1,27,910 

1,23,237 

Rajasthan 

1,71,680 

1,41,342 

94,287 

84,312 

Sind 

. • » 

» , . 

31,181* 

38,073 

Tamil Nad 
& Kerala 

9,75,037 

7,41,195 

G, 7.8,007* 

3,09,175 

T7.P.& Delhi 3,16,282 

3,01,194 

3,89,107 

3,50.679 

IJtkal 

37,487* 

33,320 

32,906 

51,416 

Totals 25,74,930 

21,16,267 

30,78,990 

29,14,241 


Note: * Figures incomplete. 

The above figures show that there has been above 
20% increase in Khadi production during the six 
months ending 31st March, 1931; while the increase 
in sales is very small. With the reports complete, the 
sale figures may show some improvement, but still the 
sales do not seem to be keeping pace with production. 
It should also be remembered that the six 
months ending 31st March, 1931, represent a period 
when the political struggle was going on, while 
in the corresponding period of the previous year 
the atmosphere was different. It is. therefoie, difficult 
to say how far the figures of the last halt ye\t 
represent a permanent increase. The real test figures 
will be those of the current half yeir. If the nation 
has fully understood the value of Khadi and the real 
significance of the boycott, it will respond by raising 
the demand for Khadi to the highest level possible 
inspite of the cessation of the political struggle. 
From the figures giveu above it appears that some 
provinces have already b?giln to show a certain 
amount of slackness in siles. The Congress 
propaganda going on in most provinces wifi, it is to 
be hoped, bear fruit in further strengthening the hold 
of Khadi on the people. 

S. G. Banker 
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Weekly Letter 

A Poser 

My letter for this we^k will be a Borsad and Simla 
letter combined. " Is - it not a tragedy,” some one 
asked me, 11 that Gandhiji who should be discussing 
flfs constitutional question and minding big things 
should have to be penned up in Borsad discussing the 
peasants' capacity to pay with local officials ? ** It 
j^ght be tragic for a constitutionalist, but not for 
Gandhiji whom every day spent among the villagers is 
a day well spent in the service of his countryman. 
But the friend was not satisfied with my explanation. 
Possibly he thought it was too idealistic or too 
Oaudhian. He gently demurred: "I agree that his 
time is not wasted, but don’t you think that if the 
v anj'itutional problem is solved all thes* petty questions 
of suspension and remission would be solved ?" 
" Possibly said I, “but Gandhiji does not flatter himself 
that’the constitutional question can be solved hs easily 
as you seem to imagine. And I imy toll you for your 
information that Gindhiii is in no burrv to get a 
paper constitution.” "What do you mean?" arked the 
friend quite pulled. 11 How do you Chink your 
statement consists with Gaudhqi's formula ol Swaraj 
in one year ? M " It does very well. Lor whilst 
Gandhiji 13 anxious to win Swaraj at ones, he is also 
Satyagrahi enough not to desire it to come upon us 
artificially. You have read the article in last week's* 
Young India 1 banger Loom 5 eg/ You will there see 
somewhat what he wsots and you can now understand 
why be does uot consider the time spent among the 
villagers a waste. He dinned what he wanted into 
the ears of the Bardoti workers on the day he reached 
Bardoli, he did the same with the Borsad workers on 
reachirg Borsad. That is whv he did not find his 
work in Borsad an uncongenial job. 'The workers 
'have yet to learn/ said he, 'how to arm themselves 
with unassailablo evidence, and the peasants have to 
b* taught the habits of honesty and precision There 
oan never be too much of that sort of education. 1 ,f 
<f How I wish some Englishman were here to hear 
you expound this theory. It is a glorified edition of 
the good Englishman's theory of tutelage, and he 
would grasp at it, " said the friend. 11 1 do not mind, ’’ 
said I. “God willing the Englishman will soon learn 
the difference between Gandhiji’s theory and the 
theory of tutelage. No nation can afford to cease to 
ediM^e itself, a^ys Gandhiji; India must ever be under 


the tutelage of Britain, says the diehard opponent 
of Swaraj.” 

Villages in Borsad 

I left my friend at that. If he was not convinced 
by the general trend of my argument, I do not know 
if readers of his way of thinking would accept a fresh 
proposition that I am going to make, vis., that the 
work in Borsad was not only an education for the 
workers and the villagers but a lesson in real co-operation. 

I even suspect that they will poohpooh the va*ue of 
’that lesson. I shall however illustrate it for those 

who are less sceptical. The moment we had esta¬ 
blished some sort of contact with the Collector, I 
became a little bss exacting with my assistants and 
simply submitted brief reports cr villages with lists of 
peasants with capacity to pay and of those who 
deserved f suspension \ One fine morning I woke up 
to be pulled up by the Collector who said that a 
particular village, he found, did not want to pay and 
that he had decided to issue penalty polices against a 
score or more of the Khatedais there. Un r ortunately, 
as we found later, the Collector had written to me 
the letter before he had read mine. I tried to put 
him at ease by assuring him that the village had 
asked for very little suspension. "Bet are you sure” 
said he, "that »hey will pay what they have promised, 
or what you have promised on their behalf ? " * I am 
quire :-ur*V said I. No, 1 have my doubts. I saw 
th* villagers yesterday. I couid read it in their eyes. 

They do not want to pay and I should really be thankful 
if they paid even half of whnt they have promised/ 

II What do you think would be a sure index of their 

bona fide*}'' We asked, “The village has paid 

practically nothing since the true?/’ be, and 
if if has to pay Its. 4,000 in 40 days it should pay 
at least Rs. 100 a day/ 1 We closed with the 

offer. My friends went to this village and to others 
which 1.00 happened to be ‘suspects’ in the opinion 
uf the Collector, they explained to the villagers what 
had happened and discussed with them the thing 

to be done next. They were deeply pained not only 
over the tact that their bona fiJes had been suspected 
but also over the fact that their workers' confidence 
in them had been called inh) question. “Well then, 
we will co ne with whatever we can scrape together, 1 
they said, " and tender it to the Collector. The workers 
left them late after midnight. They were better than 
their word. They came next day iu the afternoon with 
more than I bad expected them to bring and 1 took 
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them to the Collector. They came not beacusa their 
purses were full, but because that was the only wav 
in wich Satyagrahis could give expression to their de*p 
sense of pain. The Collector, who has a k<**n seme 
of humour and can be pleasantly cynical at times, was 
in no mood to Laugh at this demonstration. He frankly 
said that that wjjs more than he had expected, went 
out of his office, .nrffct the people and said, 1 I am very 
glad. But I ain sorry you should have talked all this 
distance in the heat of the sun. I am writing to the 
Mamlatdar to issue no notices in your village.’ 

Ras 

But perhaps my sceptical friend will laugh and sav, 

1 I am none the wiser for this vivid story.’ Tn fact some 
friends have repeated the friend's question in different 
language. 1 Why should Gandhi ji have to bother 
himself about these questions ? It is clear that the 
Settlement is no* - bting observed by Government and 
Gandhiji ought to he done with it. Why should the 
Sardar too have to imprison himself in Bardoli ? ' Well, 
at the risk of bring cursed by my friend I will say, 
this Settlement is an experiment in patience. A 
Settlement arrived at after much toil cannot bo 
allowed to go to pieces for want of effort. As for us, 
we had a little lesson in patience in Borsad itself. Those 
who have read Fr. Elwvn’s little monograph on the 
“Deserted Villages of Gujnrat’ need not bo told what* 
these villages have suffered during Satyagraha and 
perhaps it is those very friends who question the 
necessity of collecting facts and figures in these 
ravaged villages. ‘They are an open book/ they argue, 
and any humane officer would automatically recognise 
the necessity for relief in their rase.' They forget that 
in that case we would not have to be fighting 

for Swaraj. And so Gandhiji set us the task of 
assessing'the loss of these .villages, apart from the 
suffering that they have gone through. If only 
to place the actual facts before the world, if 

not to carry conviction to the official, we were to 
plod and gather accurate information. His demand 
was most inexorable in respect oF Has the hardest 
hit village in the area. And so down we went to 

our job. The work had to be done as quickly as 

possible. I inflicted all varieties of questions on the 
poor stricken villagers until the small boars of the 
morning, knowing that it was a thankless task both 
for myself and for them. But they were all patience, 
as they have been through the ages. I submitted a 
report to Gaudhiji of which I shall mak 
summary. Here U my statement nf the loss 

Actual Loss 


On account of 65 attachment processes 

On account of tobacco crop of 

1000 Bighas prematuudy cut^and mined 

Standing crop on 500 Bighas of land 
forfeited ' 

Loss dee to failure to take the Rabi crop 

Crops ( Juwat , cotton, math etc.) looted 
(3000) Bighas 

Last year’s tobacco having been cleared 
off cheaply before migration (loss at the 
rate of Rs. 2 per maund) 


200 Buffaloes sold off at less than 
half their market value to avoid 
attachment 


10,000 


2,84,000 

Probable Loss 

Due to loans to Dharalas, many of which 
may have to be wiit^en off as bad 
debts and loss of interest 2,00,000 

Due to Jand sold but not recovered 

(01 Acres) 00,000 


2,00,000 

[Perhaps it is necessary to explain that the loss of 
of Rs. 0,000 due to attachment processes was due to 
articles of that value b*ing sold for a few hundred 
rupees that burner flj* revenue to b a recovered’and 
lands worth Rs. 3,00,000 were sold in order m recover 
assessment amounting to Rs. 1,587-6-6 that in to s>v 
in plain language to recover a rupee property worth 
Rs. 200 was forfeited &nd sold.] 

But Gandhiji wondered if this aggregate loss >f 

not the loss sustained bv only a few individuals. We 
explained to Ivm that though the number of Inrrassing 
attachments did not affect more than 65 Khatedau# 
and the outrageously unjust sales not more than HH 
equal number of Khatcdars , the losses on crops and 
othpr kerns were impartially distributed over practically & 
all the Kit ate Jars, and we gave numerous instances. ^ 
There was not a house but was broke d into and robbed, J *' r 
not a Khatedar whose crops were rot to a greater cr 
less exent, lobted or destroyed. 

As though this was not enough to prove a case 
for full suspensiou of revenue—to my mind it was n 
clear case for remission—Gandhiji said, " Let us fortify 
our case still more. I have seen the statement of 
losses and your report but I must have more figures. 

Let me know the total expected produce of the village 
and the actual produce, and let me see whether you 
arrive at the same figure of loss." Nothing daunted we 
set about our task once again, picked out a number 
of Khatedars , prepared complete crop estimates by 
exhaustive enquiries, gave three out of ten cases we 
had worked out to indicate the bes*. medium and the 
worst, and therefrom worked out average expected 
yield, and the average actual yeild, and submitted the 
the following statement ; 


1 a brief 

Crops 

Aroa 

Expected Yiold 

Actual 

T«sa in 



(Bighas ) 

( Mautida per Bigha ’f 

Y?old 

Rupee. 


Rice 

1100 

32 

8 

39,600 

ftp. 

Kodra 

I ICO 

32 

8 

26.400 

9.000 

Bajri 

250 

16 

8 

3,000 

Til 

400 

10 

0 

14.500 

75.000 

Bawto 

200 

40 

20 

4,000 

Juwar 

400 

700 bundles 

500 Bundles 4,000 


Tobacco 

1000 

20 

2} 

95,000 

15,000 

Gram 

800 

10 


16.000 

50,000 

Tuvar 

800 

16 

1 

24.000 

Cotton 

1000 

16 

1 

30,00) 


Math 

650 

16 


10,400 

75,000 

Adad Tuwar 




etc. 

200 

16 


6,400 

50,000 





2,73.300 
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The results more than corroborated the first report. 
I imagine he was satisfied with the result, or at any 
rate did not worry us for more facts for want of 
time. 

I have given these facts not only to show what a 
hard task-master Gandhiji is, but also to acquaint the 
ignorant with the terrible losses suffered by those who 

tf 

toil and moil so that wc may eat, and live in luxur. 

I have only told the prose part. The romance is 
necessarily left out. I shall just tell a story to conclude 
the digression. A former member of government had 
been on a visit to these villagers when they were 
living in huts after having deserted the villages. 
"Why all this voluntary suffering ? ’* he asked them. 

H Swaraj you may not see in your life time and as 
forGandiji and Vallabhbhai, they may remain in jail but 
thev have got nothing to lose. And you will lose your 
all.” “ No," said one of them proudly, 11 we wi'l lose 
our crops, our cattle, and at the worst our lands. 
But if we fail Gandhiji, he will lose the whole of 
India !" 

Ras played a part which was perhaps worthier 
than that played by any other community in India 
and all the losses it has sustained and the sufferings 
\z has gone through had not availed to damp its 
ardour or rob of its cheerfulness. “ We can pay 
nothing, 1 ' they said to me, 11 but if Gandhiji warns us to 
pay, our credit, thaDk God, is still large enough. We can 
borrow the whole amount in the course of a night 
and pay it the next morning." 

In Simla 

Papers and news-paper correspondents who only 
the other day published in advance details of 
Gaudhiji's tour to Europe are now coming to realise that 
Gandhiji need not after all go to England at all. 
The first question they asked used to be, 11 when 
you will go to England?" It is now, “whether you 
will go to England." And to am English paper which 
sent to Simla reply prepaid cz-ible asking that question, 
he sent the following reply : 11 My coming is contingent 
upon certain circumstances, two of which are satis¬ 
factory working of the Settlement and solution of the 
communal question," and it is an open secret that his 
visit to Simla was mainly for a dtsou^sr-n of the, 
various questions arising out of the Settlement. Let 
it be understood that whilst Gandhiji will exercise the 
patience of Job, U© cannot think of going io England 
unless the terms of the Settlement are substautialy 
fulfilled on both side?. It is obvious that ther^ 
still many prisoners in jail who ought to have been 
released long ago. But people perhaps Jo not know 
that there are many other things in the Settlement 
besides, There is the question oi the removal of the 
punitive police - , there is the question of the return of 
moveable property attached bin not sold, but still do! 
restored to tlje respective owners: there is the thorny 
question of revenue recovery; there is the much simpler 
question of the reinstatement of Governmeui servants 
who resigned their posts during S&tyagraha, principally 
the village officials; there is the question of the 
relaxation in the Salt laws extending the concession 
to the poor classes of collecting and making Salt, (few 
people know that there are thousands and thousands 
of fishermen on the West and East Coast of the Madras 
Presidency who have been denied the concession); 


there are certain thiDgs which are contained »n the 
Settlement, but which are not expressly mentioned e. g., 
(l) refusal of admission to their respective schools and 
colleges to students unless they give a written under¬ 
taking not to taka part in anv future programme of 
civil disobedience; ( 2 ) forfeiture of pensions; (3) 
closing down of numerous illicit liquour and toddy 
shops which were either encnu r aged or allowed to 
come iuto being during the 1 war, ' and which still 
continue to be a public: menace; and so on and so 
forth. Once it is agreed that the status quo must be 
restored, many things which are not mentioned in the 
Settlement in so m £ any words would be deemed to be 
included in it. 

On Government sids too M ere are complaints of 
the abuse by the public of the right of picketing foreign 
cloth and liquor shops, of threats of intimidation and 
of violent lauguage. 

A satisfactory solution of these questions presupposes 
a large amount of patience. As a friend put it: 4 The 
Fact is no small document, and if the Treaty of 
Versailles should take years before it is fully imple¬ 
mented, one should not be surprised or get impatient 
if the Pact should take a few months to be fully 
worked our.' 

Gandhiji pui the thing in a nutshell in his five 
minute speech the public meeting held on the Ridge 
iu Simla: "Let us fulfil our part of the Settlement, 
no matter whether Government do theirs or no, and 
then decide what to do The SetLloment means that 
we agreed to try to achieve* Swaraj by means of 
argument and negotiation. We endorsed that Settlement 
at Karachi. Let us not therefore consciously nurse 
the desire for a breakdown and fight. Let us try our 
best to turn the provisional Settlement into a permanent 
one, so that the natural fruit of it may be Swaraj. If 
it is impossible to achieve Swaraj by argument and 
negotiation, suffering and sacrifice wou-d once more 
have to be resorted to, but let us exhaust every means 
iu our power to avoid that alternative.' 

The general mass of people in Simla, as in Bnrsad 
or elscwnere, are unconcerned by these questions. 
They do not trouble to inquire whether Gandhiji will 
go to England or not, the serious minded amongst 
them are more concerned with following out in practice 
the massage of truth and non-violence. As an indication 
of t.hi9 one might note the groups of men and women 
everywhere insisting on taking part in the morning and 
evening prayers. The tenuis court at the “ Firgrove M 
of Lala Mohant&l, our hospitable host at Simla, is 
always full to overflowing with men and women 
coming for the evening prayers. It is no small thing 
for a number of men aud women to come walking up 
and down the hills of Simla, in this chilly weather, 
to join the morning prayer at 4 A. M. One evening 
Gandhiji had an engagement some time before the 
prayer hour. We informed the congregation that 
Gandhiji would not be coming for the prayer and that 
those who cared to go were at liberty to do so. Every 
one stayed and took part in the prayers. No wonder 
that in answer to a question how Gandhiji expected 
to solve the question of Iiindu-Muslim Unity, he said, 

1 by prayer.' 


M. D. 
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Congress Voters 


'i,*.. M. K. Gandhi) 

A Correspondent asks: 

At the time of elections to Congress 

Committees 

1- Can a Congress candidate register original 
Co< gross members and himself pay the four ansa 
fee } 

2. In order to obtain votes can a candidate 

S *T cwlve V a ™e S at his own expense to the 
voters ? 1 


A Twentieth Century Sati (?) 

(By MV K. Gakdhi ) 

I 

[ A lady correspondent fio.n Ghatkopar having- 
invited Gandhiji to express Us opinion on an alleged 
case of Sati that was recently reported in \ BomHv 
vernacular paper Gandhiji has delivered himself 

on the subject in an arcicle in the Nttvdjiva * r :; 
follows. ] 

I hope that the incident as reported in the r,rt?RS 
is not true and that the lady in question died through 
illness or thtough accident not by suicide. A 
has been described by our ancients, and the 

description holds good today, as one who aver fixed 

in her love and devotion to her h ns band signalises 

herself bv her selfless service duiiog her husbands 


V In order to influence voters can a 
candidate give feasts to voters i* 

11 4. Can a voter take part in voting although 
he is not a habitual wearer of Khadi ?’* 

These are very relevant questions. My answer to 
the first three questions is that although the practice 
would bo very reprehensible, I very much fear that 
there ia nothing in the constitution and there are no 
bye-laws preventing it. Mv answer regarding the fourth 
is an emphatic 1 no \ Thus therefore though a 
candidate can, if be wishes, pay ;he registration fee on 
behalf of the members and send them conveyances 
and give thorn feasts in order to induce them to vote 
for him I do hope lhat for their own sakes and for 
the sake of the Congress and the couniry candidates 
will refrain Irom resorting to any practice that might 
amount to bribery or an improper inducement. I 
have never been able to understand this craze for 
+ membership of Congress Committees, and Congress 
Committees formed in ouch a manner instead of being 
instruments of service can easily become those of 
mischief and disservice. So fat as the habitual 
wearing of Khadi is concerned there i] no doubt that 
the rule is more of:en broken than observed. It is 


lifetime as well as after, and remains absolutely chaste 
in thought, word and deed. Self-immolation at the 
d^ath of the husband is not a sign of enlightenment 
hut of gross ignorance as to the nature of the soul. 
The soul is immortal, unchangeable and immanent. 
Jt doos not perish with the physical body but journeys 
on from one mortal frame to another till it completely 
emancipates itself from earthly bondage. The truth of 
it has been attested to by the experience of countless 
sage9 and seers and can be realised by any one who 
may wish to even today. How can suicide be then 
justified in the tight of these facts ? 

Again true marriage means not merely union of 
bodies. It connotes the union of the souls too. If 
marriage meant an more than a physical relationship 
the bereaved wife should be satisfied with a portrait 
or a waxen image of her husband, but self-destruction 
is worse than futile. It cannot help to restore the dead 
to life, on the contrary it only takes away one more 
from the world of the living. 

The ideal that marriage aims at is that of spirVual 
union through ibe physical. The human love that it 
incarnates is intended to serve as a stepping stone to 
the divine or universal love. That is why immortal 


a remarkable phenomenon that habitual wearers of Mira sang . 

Khadi, and they are thousands, do not care to appear nlone is my husband none else, 

on the Congress register and those who are on ^ follows from this that a Sati would regard 

the Congress register do not, in many cases, marriage not as a means Oi satisfying the animal 

take the trouble of wearing Khadi. One reason tor appetite but as a means of realising the ideal of self- 

the laxity is that partisans are brought in at the eleventh less and self-effacing service by completely merging 

hour nominally to become members and to disappear her individuality in her husbands. She would .prove 

from view as soon as the elections are over. New her Satihood not by mounting the funeral pyre at her 

lists are mode at new elections or even bye-elections. husband's death but she would prove it with every 

In spite of this tragic, fact, the Congress is daily breath that she breathes from the moment that she 

growing in power. It is becoming more nod more plighted her troth to him at the saptapadi ceremony, 

popular. It attracts more and more crowds. Its by her renunciation, sacrifice, self-abnegation and 

mandates find ready acceptance from the vast nuss of dedication to the service of her husband, his fajnily 

people. This phenomenon can only be explained on c he country. She would shun creature com arts 

the supposition that though the Congress has indifferent and delights of the senses- She would refuse to be 

representatives, somehow or other it represents and enslaved by the narrow domestic cates and interests 

voices the wants and aspirations of the people who *be family, but would utilise every opportunity to 
remain unaffected by rhe improprieties of the represen- a ^d to her stock of knowledge and increase 

tatives and support the Congress merely for what it capacity for service by more and more cu tivat g 

stands for without locking into or caring for the quality renunciation and self-discipline, a y cample y 
of its representatives. If my analysis is correct, the identifying herself with her hus , earn to en i y 

moral Is obvious. The Congress will cease to be the berself mt b whole world* 

power it is if the reprehensible practices referred to Such a Sati would refuse to give way to wild 
;by the correspondent do not cease. Congress workers grief at the death of her huahani but would ever 
Wfll not always be indifferent. her lat « husband's ideals an* virtues 
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live again in her actions and thereby win for him 
the crown immortality. Knowing that the soul of 
Juni whom she married is not dead but still lives she 
will never think of remarrying. 

The reader will here be perhaps tempted to ask, 
The Sati that you have pictured is a being untouched 
by passion or animal appetite. She can have no 
desire for offspring. Why should she marry at all?". 
I he reply is th*t in our present day Hindu society, 
marriage, in a vast majority of cases, is not a matter of 
choice. Again, there are some who believe that in 
our ramshackle age marriage is necessary as a shield 
virtue and as an aid to self-restraint. And as a 
matter of fact, I personally know several instances of 
; persons who 3 though at the time of the marriage were 
free from animal ration later on became imbued 
with ine ideal of absolute chastity and found in their 
p married Me a powerful means for realising their idea’. 
| t have cited these instances to show that the ideal of 
■ Sati that I have depicted is not merely a counsel of 
perfection that has no place outside the world of 
theory but something that has to be lived up to and 
realised ?n this very matter of fact world of ours. 

But I readily concede that the average wife who 
strives to attain the ideal of Sati will be a mother too. 
She must therefore add to her vinous other qualities 
mentioned above a Knowledge of rearing and bringing 
up children so that liny might live to be true servants 
of their country. 

AH that I have said about the wife applies equally 
to the husband. If the wife has to prove her loyalty 
and undivided devotion to her husband so has 
the husband to prove his allegiance and 
devotion to his wife. You cannot have one 
Ret of weights and measures for the one and a different 
one for the other. Yet we have never .heard of a 
husband mounting the funeral pyre of h:s deceased 
wifn. It may therefore be taken for granted that the 
practice of the widow immolating herself at the death 
of her husband had its origin in superstitious ignorance 
and the blind egotism ot man. Even if it could be 
proved dial at one time the practice bad a meaning, 
it can only b* regarded as barbarous in the p escot 
agiS The wife is not the slavo of the husband but 
his comrade, otherwise known Vis better half, his 
colleague and friend. She is a co-sharer with him of 
equal rights and of equal duties. Their obligations 
towards each other and towards the world raupt, there¬ 
fore, be the same and reciprocal. 

I therefore regard the alleged selr-immolation cf 
Ulis sister as vain. It certainly cannot he set up as 
An example to be copied. Don't I appieciate at least 
her courage ro die, 1 may perhaps be asked. My 
reply is * no 1 m all conscience. Have we no: seen 
even evil-doers display this sort of courage ? Yet no 
one has ever thought of complementing them on it. 
Why should I take upon me the sin of even 
'an* onsciously leading astray some ignorant sister by 
thy injudicious praise of suicide ? Sati hood is the 
acme of purity. This purity cannot be attained or 
A ftallied by dying. It caD be attained only through 
* Constant striving, constant immolation of the spirit 
from day to day. 

(Translated from Navajivan by P,) 
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Notes 

Picketing 

Congressmen should know that the Govern¬ 
ment of India nave been receiving complains from 
the provincial Governments that picketing is not 
always peaceful. I do not know how far these 
complaints are justified. But we cannot he too strict 
M the observance of our part of the Settlement 
irrespective of how the authorities implement their 
part of it. L,et us realise that the stricter we ar*\ 
the greater will be our prestige and strength. I 
therefore repeat what I have said before: 

1 . There should be no coercion direct or indirect. 

‘L There should be no show of inlimidation, hence 
not more thar say live pickets shou'd work at one 
and the same place at n time. 

3. There should be no more than courteous entreity 
and distribution of literature- 

4. There should be no hoe levied by Congress 
Committees for breach of promises by foreign cloth 
dealers. 

5. There should be no hooting of purchasers of 
foreign cloth. 

fi. There should be no cordons formed to surround 
the would be purchasers. 

7. Them should be no lying down to block the 
passage of customers or trollies carrying foreign cloth. 

If there are those who think that picketing under 
such restrictions will be of no avail, they may give it 
ud n.nd run the risk of foreign, cloth being sold 
under their noses. It is better toat foreign cloth is 
sold than that, in order to prevent its sale we should 
break the letter or the spirit of the Settlement. 

Boycott of foreign cloth will ultimately succeed 
only when the Congress message has penetrated the 
masses and the Khadi spirit permeates them. The 
real work of propaganda and production lies in the 
villages. 

We should remmnbpr too lhat boycott of foreign 
cloth is purFU°:d for its great economic and social 
consequence. Awd it is just as necessary to boycott 
Japanese or Italian cloth or yarn as i z is to boycott 
British doth 01 yam. Indeed it is more necessary to 
boycott Japanese cloth because it offers greater 
competition both to Khadi and indigenous mill cloth. 
We have no ill-will against Japan. We pursue foreign 
cloth boycott because it is an economic necessity for 
the oation. 

v What I have said about the method of picketing, 
applies equally to liquor picketing. That too depends 
for its ultimate success in penetration into the home 
of the drinkers. 

Settlement Prisoners 

I have been receiving complaints from many 
provinces saying that there are still unreleased prisoners 
covered by the Irwin-Gandhi Settlement. These are 
claimed by the Governments concerned as not covered 
by the Settlement. The only way relief can be obtained 
in such cases is to study the records of each case. I 
would therefore ask all Committees who have sent me 
lists to examine the cases themselves and where they 
are satisfied that the record shows violence (not merely 
technical, or incitement thereto,) they should for the 
time being omit their names. Where the local 
examination shows that there is no violence or incitement 
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proved, they should rend the record to me and I shall 
go through such records myself and wherever necessary 
obtain the opinion of some philanthropic counsel 
and press for their release. Let it be remembered that 
according to tJ]e' strict interpretation of the relevant 
clause of the Settemeut we shall have to go simply 
by the record although those who know may be certain 
of the innocence of any particular prisoner. Of those 
against whom the record gives no proof of violence, 
we can demand release. Such 7 was Sjt. Raj wade’s 
case. 

The other prisoners and their friends may derive 
satisfaction from the assurance that in the event of a 
final Settlement their release is a certainty and in event 
of a breakdown inspits of all efforts, thr-y will find 
their old companions returning to them. For the result 
they will not have to wait long. 

Poorman i Salt 

I regret that as yet the public do not know how the 
salt law relief clause of the Irwin-Gardhi Settlement 
is being worked. I have suggested to the authorities 
that they should issue definite instructions so that the 
people concerned rnay know where they stand. My 
suggestion has been accepted by the authorities. The 
public therefore may expect publication of the 
instructions in the near future. 

Thai American Visit 

Dr. Harry Ward writes : 

“May I add a word to the cable which, with 
others, 1 sent you today. First let me emphasize 
the fact that the reason 1 previously gave against 
your coming to this country still holds now, and 
with increased force. Our papers have become 
increasingly sensat'onal and you would be misrepre¬ 
sented by them, as well as exploited by the sensation 
hunting section of our population. Thus your 
power to help us toward a better way of life would 
be seriously diminished, if not defeated. But the 
other reason against your coming is more important. 
I am sure that it would injure and not help the 
cause of India in your negotiations at London. 
There is under the surface a deep English resentmeut 
against the United Staten. This is due to her 
economic decline and our position of financial 
dominance. This feeling quickly seizes upon any 
utterances about British policy as a moans for its 
expression. Thus a perfectly harmless appeal that 
some of us signed to Macdonald last year to meet 
with you face to face and .-aek an adjustment, was 
the occasion of much criticism of those who signed 
it, and of America in general, from British ministers 
of religion. Also there has been much complaint 
in British papers concerning our sympathy with the 
nationalist cause. Because British propaganda no 
longer dominated the situation here we have been 
told that we were only the victims of clever 
propaganda from nationalist sources. You can see 
at once, therefore, that any manifestation of sympathy 
with India which your presence here might evoke, 
would work strongly against you at London/’ 

How He Spent HU Good Friday 

Father Elwin Writing to Mirabeha says: 

11 1 thought I might tell you how I spent my 
three hours on Good Friday. I did not go to 
Church but spent the time in my cell spinning. I 


am sending a little of the yarn—vary poor I am 
afraid—but it is a token. While spinning I <* 
meditated on the crucifixion. It seemed to fit in > 
very well—the cry of desolation of God’s poor 
stretched on the cross of exploitation, the age-long 
11 1 thirst ” of those to whom the charkha with Fa 
message of love can bring relief, the wonderful 
patience of the poor—" Father, forgive them for 
they know not what they do.” The charkha then 
seemed to be the dual symbol of our union with 
the poor and our union with God. It would be 
very good if people would generally keep Good 
Friday in this way- It was a real experience of 
purification.” 

I have examined the yarn sent by Father Elwin. 

It is by no means poor in quality as he thinks. It is 
quite weavable. The count is somewhere near 2C. 
Nevertheless, I agree that it is poor for the spirit of 
love and dedication that lay behind the sacrificial act. 
But no amount of love or dedication can make up for 
the want of regular and long practice. If therefor^: I 
have agreed with the self-abasing verdict of Father 
Elwin I have done so not by way of criticism but^to 
tell those who might be induced to turn to tbe 
spinning wheel that they will not be satis^ed with 
merely drawing the thread, for the thread thus drawn 
will not be yarn, even as anv angle drawn will not 
be a right angle. Just as all right angles must be 90 
degrees so must all yarn be even and strong enough ^ 

to be easily weavable. The count does not matter, 

A spinner who draws an even and strong thread will 
automatically draw at least a six count and if his 
wheel is good and hi9 spindle straight and fine, he 
will draw without difficulty anything between 10 and 
20 counts. I commend Father Elwin's experience to 
all who love and would identify themselves with the 
semi-starved millions of India. 

M. K. G. 
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Public Expense 

[ By M. K. Gandhi ) 

[An article in Navajivan though addressed primarily 
to Congress workers iu Gujarat has a much wider 
application. It is therefore given below in translation,] 
No province in India has enjoyed such 
privileges ia the matter of public funds as Gujarat. 
The Gujarat Provincial Congress Committee has never 
found its exchequer empty. Nor have its district or 
taluqua branches ever been left to want the funds that 
they needed. It has been my conviction for years 
that such affluence cannot be good for any public 
institution. There comes a point in the life of every 
institution that has a prestige In public, when it 
experiences this plethora of funds and all the risks 
and dangers attendant on it. At that time, if it does 
not take care and does not spend like a miser, it is 
bound to come to grief. Because an institution 
happens to have plenty of funds it doe9 not mean 
that it should anyhow spend away every pie that it 
^possesses. The golden rule is not to hesitate to ask 
iTor or spend even a crore when it is absolutely 
^necessary a ad when it is not, to hoard up every pie 
tttbough one may have a crore of rupees at one’s 
disposal. 

I am afraid that this golden rule has not been 
always followed by the Gujarat Committees. In fact 
I should not be surprised if I discovered the exis'ence 
even of a certain laxity in this respect. I would 

therefore suggest to every Taluqua and District Congress 
Committee in Gujarat to held a close scrutiny into its 
accounts and to relentlessly apply the axe wherever 
it is found to be necessary. We may not build a 
finoca building wnen a thatched cottage would do. 
We may not use a motor car when a bullock cart 
would serve the purpose and we must avmd the 
bullock cart when the journey can be made on foot. 
Similarly the ngidest economy should be exeicised in 
regulating the expenses of feeding the workers. 

The best course would be fur rJI Congress 

organisations to get their account books inspired 
by some experienced person who knows how tu 
economise public expenditure and to invite critic isms 
and suggestions from him for future guidance Ten 

years ago there used to be a golden rule in Guiavat 

thg,t every District, Village or Taluqua Congress 
Committee was expected to raise, sufficient funds at 
for its needs and to deposit them with the 
Provincial Congress Committee. The practice remained 
in force for some years and then fell into abeyance. 
Now all district organisations draw upon the Provincial 
Committee for funds. This is a dangerous situation. 
What guarantee is there that the exchequer of the 
Provincial Congress Committee will always remain 
brimful ? Nor is ft right for the Provincial Congress 
Committee to entertain such an ambition, It is there* 
fore high time that the good old rule were revived. We 
may rest assured that funds will automatically come 
wtan there is good work done and there is need for 
them. Only we shall have to cultivate sufficient self- 
confidence and faith in our mission. It would be 
worthwhile to draw attention here to the rule laid down 
by the Congress in this connection. The All India 
National Congress does not supply fundB to the provinces, 
it is the. lAtter that are required to contribute ten per 


cent, of their income to the central organisation. Why 
should not this rule apply to the provincial organisations 
as well ? and why should not the districts be made 
to contribute ten per cent, or a fair proportion of their 
income to provincial organisations ? It is simply 
ridiculous for the provinces to be required to finance 
district organisations. In fact it is almost like a 
person trying to walk on his head instead of naturally 
on his feet. Such topsy-turvydom cannot last for 
loeg. 

“But what about times of emergency ?’’ some 
doubting reader will perhaps, here, ask. " I)o these 
rulec of economy prescribed by you apply even when 
the country is in a state of war ? ” My reply is : 
11 Certainly they do, even more when war is going on 
than when all is safe and well. " God forbid, but 
should fighting have to be resumed, we shall need to 
have the capacity to carry on with the minimum of 
funds or even without funds. It is a fundamental 
principle of Saijagraha that the tyrant whom the 
Satyagrahi seeks to resist has power over his body and 
material possessions but he can have no power over 
the soul. The soul cau remain unconqucred and 
unconquerable even when the body is imprisoned. The 
whole science of Satyagraha was born from a knowledge 
of this fundamental truth. In the purest form of 
Satyagraha there should be no need for conveyances, 
carriage (are or «ven of doing Hijrat . And in case 
Hijrat has to be performed it will be done by journeying 
on foot. The Hijratis would have to be satisfied with 
whatever hard fare falls to their lot and keep smiling 
wh,'n even that fails. When we have developed this 
' be careful for nothing * attitude, we shall be saved 
from many a botheration and trouble and freedom will 
dance attendance upoD us. Nor should one suppose 
that a 'careful for nothing' person shall have always 
to be starving. God that provides the little ant its 
speck of food and to the elephant his daily one maund 
bolus will not neglect to provide man with his daily 
meal. Nature's creatures do not worry or fret about 
tomorrow but simply wait on tomorrow Tor the daily 
sustenance. Ojly man in his overweaning pride an:l 
egotism imagines himself to be the lord and master of 
the earth and goes on piling up for himself goods that 
perish. Nature tries every day by its rude shocks to 
wean birn from his pride but ho refuses to shed it. 
Saty^giaba is a specific for bringing home to one the 
lesson of humility. We have travelled so much 
distance during the last year, we have gone through so 
much suffering 'ind had so many rich experiences that 
we ought to have sufficient faith in us to be able to 
feel that if we throw ourselves upon God's mercy 
untroubled by doubt or tear, it would be well 
with us. 

(Translated from Navajivan by P.) 
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In 1828 

Sjt. Satishchandra Das Gupta of the Khadi Pratisthan 
is editing a Bengali newspaper called Rastra Vatu, 
He recently unearthed a letter addressed to the Editor 
of Sam achat Dai pan which wa3 published in 
Bengali in the twenties of the 19th Century. As the 
letter was of gredt importance showing how the Charkha 
was being slowly^destroyed and how it was valued by 
women ia those days, he has published it in his paper 
and sent mo its translation. I am sure, it will be 
read with interest by all who are at all interested in 
the Khadi movement. 1 [ere is the letter: 

“ The representation of a Spinner 

M To the Editor, The Samachar. 

“ T am a spinner. After having suffered a great 
deal, I am writing this letter. Please publish this 
)U your paper. 1 have heard that if it is published 
rt will reach those who may lighten my distress 
and fullil my desire. Please do not slight this 
letter from a poor sufferer. 

“ I am very unfortunate. It will be a long 
story if I were to write all about iny sufferings. 
Still I must write in brief. 

“ When my age was five and a half gandas 
(22) I became a widow with three daughters. My 
husband left nothing at the time of his death 
wherewith to maintain my old father and mothers- 
in-law and three daughters. lie had several 
businesses. I sold my jewllcry for his SlnaJJha 
Ceremony. At last as we were on the verge of 
starvation God showed me a way by which we 
could save ourselves. I began to spin on Takli 
and Charkha. 

u In the morning I used to Jo the usual work 
of cleaning the house-hold and then sit at the 
Charkha till noon and after cooking and feeding 
the old parents and daughters I would have my 
fill and sit spinning fine yarn on the Takli . This 
I used to spin about a tnla, The weavers used to 
visit our houses and buy the Charkha yam at 
three tolas per rupee. Whatever amount 1 wanted 
as advance from the weavers, I could get for the 
asking. This saved us from cares about food and 
cloth. 

" In a few years time I got together seven 
ganda rupees (Us. 28). With this I married one 
daughter. And in the same way all three daughters. 
There was no departure from the caste customs. 
Nobody looked down upon these daughter* because 
I gave all concerned, the Ghaiakas and Caste people, 
what was due to them. When mv fathrr-inHaw 
died I spent eleven garni a rupees ( fts, 44 ) on 
his Sh raddha, 

“ This money was lent me by the weavers 
which I repaid in a year and a half. And all this 
through the grace of the Charkhv Now for 3 
years, we two women, mother-in-law and me are in 
want of food. The weavers do not call at the 
house for buying yarn. Not only this, if the yam 
is sent to market still it is not sold even at ona- 
fourth the old prices. I do not know how it 
happened. I asked many about it. They say that 
Bilati yarn is beiDg largely imported. The weavers 
buy that yarn and weave. 1 had a sense of pride 
that Bilati yarn could not be equal to my yarn, but 
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when I got Bilati yarn I saw that it was better than my 
yarn. I heard that its price is Rs. 3 or Rf* 4 per 
seer. I beat my brow and said, “Oh God. there are 
sisters more distressed even than me. I know that 
all men of Bifat are rich but now I see that there 
are women there who are poorer than me. I fully 
realised the pjverly which induced those poor 
women to spin. They have sent the. product of so 
much toil out here because they could not sell it 
there. It would have been something if they 
were sold here at good prices.. But it has brought 
our ruin only. Men cannot use the cloth out of 
this yarn even for two months, it rots away. I 
therefore entreat the spinners over there, that, if 
they will consider this representation, they will be 
able to judge whether it is fair to send yarn here 
or not. 

A representation from a 
Shantipur suffering spinner. 

Samachar Darpan M 

The reader will not fail to observe the nubility of 
the writer who in her blissful ignorance felt that yam 
was spun by the hands of her Bilati sisters poorer thati 
herself and therefore felt for them. Alas, her belief was t 
baseless. She could have stood her own if the 
foreiga yarn had been hand-spun. She could have 
stood her own even against the foreigo yarn, if 
behind it there had been do policy of determination to 
capture the Indian trade and kill the national village 
industry. M. K. G, 

A Woman’s Sacrifice 

During the great awakening that took place last 
year amongst women there were heroines whose mute 
work the nation will never know. Now and then 
however one gets information of such village work. 
Hera is one snch sample sent by a friend : 

“ When our Congress camp was declared 
illegal and locked up by the police we shifted to 
the hut of a poor Mahishya woman—liabu’s 
mother of Baradongal. We have read of Gorki's 
mother We saw her incarnate in Habu's mother. 
Night and day she used to cook for us workers. She 
nursed the sick amongst us. She. consoled those 
that were troubled in heart aud thus became real 
mother to us who would otherwise have felt motherless. 
We bad graduates and M. A.’s amongst us 

proud of their educational gifts but all of us were 
compelled to call Habu's mother our own. Her 
sacrifice and great devotion to duly commanded 
that homage from us." M. K* G- 
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To the U. P. Zamindars 

( By M. K. Gandiu ) 

In another column will be found my manifesto 10 
the U. P. kisans. I know rhat H. E. the Governor 
does not quite like it inasmuch as it goes beyond 
the relief given by the C. P. Government. But the 
advice given to the kisans in the manifesto is au 
hcnpst attempt to express their capacity for payment. 
T am bopiDg therefore, that if the kisans pay according 
to the suggestion made in the manifesto, the Zamindars 
and the local Government will accept the payments 
in full discharge of the kisans' liability. But under 
the land revenue system prevalent in the U. P. the brunt 
will in the first instance fall upon the Zamindars. I am 
hoping, that the Government will grant proportionate 
relief to the Zamindars who accept the tenants 1 terms* 
To the Zamindars I can give my assurance, that I 
endeavoured to study the rural condition as much as it 
was possible for mo to do. Wich the authoritative 
figures before me, it was impossible to offer better 
terms. Here are the two tables of prices : 

index Nos . of the Prices of the Principal 
Food-grains (Wheats Barley , Grcnv % Rice and 


ttajra ) on ihe basis of 1873^100 


Vast 

Prices 

Ywr 

Trices 

1880 

118 

1906-10 

198 

1881-85 

100 

1911-15 

194 

1886-^0 

J 19 

1916-20 

»'p'7 *3 

Ui it 

1891-9.5 

178 

1921-25 


1896-1900 

166 

1925 

300 

1901-05 

136 

1931 (May,U.P.) 


Table II 


Vaai Price per maund 

Tear 

l'riro per iiumcd 

in 

Rupnf-8 


ill Hupood 

1880 

1.5 

1906-10 

3 J.j 

1881-85 

1.63 

1911-15 

3.31 

188(5-90 

2.03 

1916-20 

4.63 

1891-95 

2.22 

1921-25 

4.73 

1896-1900 

2.75 

1926-28 

4.9 

1901-05 

2.34 

1931 May 2.3 

They show that from 

J915 there is 

50% drop in 


the prices of staples. The.se prices go back to 188G. 
That means that within leaving memory they have 
never been so low as now. And if one were to go 
to the level of rents in those days, the tenants would 
have to pay much less then 8 as. or 12 as. as under the 
manifesto. It is admitted that the condition of the 
teftantg has at no time been prosperous during recent 
years. Indeed an inquiry made in over three hundred 
U. P. villages in the Eastern province shows, that the 
price of the produce at the present rate does not even 
cover the rents payable. This makes no allowance 
for; the cost of cultivation. I am predated to admit 
ttyt the inquiry was not made by experts. It therefore 


lacks scientific precision. But such as it is, it 19 
revealing enough to make one pause and think. 

Mr. Hooper, once a Settlement Officer, is said to have 
giveu the following landlord’s definition of the U. P. 
tenant: 

11 One who is ready to live on one meal a day, 
and in native phrase to Sell his wife and children 
to pay the highest possible rent for his holding, 
who submits to any cesses it may please his land¬ 
lord to demand, and who is always witting to work 
for him without payment, to give evidence for him 
in court and speaking generally, to do any 
conceivable thing he is told.” , 

The description is not flattering to tSHBlkiindaTS. 
but since Mr. Hooper's time the Zarnin^ i have 

undergone revolution. Many of them’ Are Sympathetic 
io their tenants. They try to make comif a cause 
with them. But the process has to be much faster 
than it ha^ been. Wilh the gr^at awakempg among 
the kisans there must be growing dissatisfaction with 
their lot, aod a growiug assertion of their rights. 

I would like the Zamindars to recognise the correctness 
of the kisans' position and make a corresponding change 
in their own outlook. The present crisis will be 
somehow tided over. Bat it would be wrong to go to 
sleep at ter it is over. 

The Zamindars would do well to take the time by 
the forelock. Hat them cease to be mere rent 
collectors. They should become trustees and trusted 
friends of rhair tenants. They should limit their privy 
purse. Let them forego the questionable perquisites 
they take from the tenants in the shape of forced 
gifts on marriage and cither occasions, or nazrana on 
transfer of holdings from one kisan to another or on 
restoration to the same kisan after eviction for non¬ 
payment of tent. They should give them fixity of 
tenure, take a lively interest in their welfare, provide 
well managed schools fdr their children, night schools 
for adults, hospital and dispensaries for the sick, look 
after the sanitation of villages and in a variety of ways 
make them feel that they the Zamindars are their true 
friends taking only a fixed commission for their manifold 
services. In short they must justify their position. They 
should tru 9 t Congressmen. They may themselves become 
Congressmen and know that the Congress is a bridge 
between the people and the Government. All who 
have the true welfare of the people at heart can 
harness the services of the Congress. Congressmen 
will on their part see to it that kisans scrupulously 
fulfil their obligations to the Zamindars. I mean not 
necessarily the statutory, but the obligations which they 
have themselves admitted to be just. They must reject 
the doctrine that their holdings are absolutely theirs to 
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—TTthe Za®'* 3 ' Tliey are or shonid 

the exclusion ot ^ _ oint famUy ; n which the.Zamindar 
gaarfiog their Tights against t D :r 03 chivnt. 

Whtitev- r the Uw m*y oe, the Zamindari to be defensible 
must approach th* conditions of a joint family. 

I Uk« th« ideal of Rvna and Janaka. They ovrnfd 
nothing against the people. Everything including 
themselves belonged to the people. They lived in their 
midst a life not above tlieir 9 but in correspondence 
With theirs. But these may not be regarded as 
historical personages. Then let us take the example of the 
great Caliph Omar. Though he was monarch of a vast 
realm created by his great genius and amazing industry, 
he lived the life of a pauper and never considered him¬ 
self owner of the vast treasures that lay at his feet. 
He was a terror to those officials who squandered 
people’s money in luxuries. 

Notes 

Maharaja Saheb of Mahmudabad 

The untimely death of the Maharaja Saheb of 
Mahmudabid removes one whoso wisdom was needed 
at the present juncture in the life of the nation. lie 
was genuinely anxious to promote Hindu Muslim 
unity, and could be relied upou to give sound advice 
on national matters. I tender my respectful 
condolences to the deceased's family. 

Poisonous Journalism 

I JpW^&efore me extracts from journals containing 
s°mciHW|ssottls things. There is communal incitement, 
Kf°ss ^^representation and incitement to political 
violenoJF bordering on murder. It is of course easy 
enough for the Government to launch out prosecutions 
or to pass repressive ordinances. These fail to serve 
the purpose intended except very temporarily, and in 
no case do they conveit the writers, who often take to 
secret propaganda, when the open forum of the press is 
denied to them. 

The real remedy is healthy public opinion that 
will refuse to patronise poisonous journals. We have 
our Journalists' Association. Why should it not create 
a department whosr busiuess it would be to study the 
various journals aud find objectionable articles and 
bring them to the notice of the respective editors ? 
The function of the department will be couliaed to 1I12 
establishment of rontact with the offending journals and 
public criticism of offending articles where the con fact 
fails to bring about the desired reform. Freedom of 
the press is a precious privilege that no country can 
forego. But if there is, as there should be, no legislative 
check save that of the mildest clxaractcr, an internal 
check such as T have suggeted should not be 
impossible and ought not to be relented. 

Navajuvan Bharat Sabha 

A member of this Sabha asked me at Muttra 
Junction whether I had suggested that no Congress 
member should be a member of that body or vice v^fsrr. 
i told him that so Ur as l knew I had never 
expressed any such opinion. He immediately announced 
the purport of iny reply to the young men on the 
platform, and said that some Congress member had 
ascribed such opinion to me, that it was wrong and 
that nnw every Congressman was free to join the 
Sabha as every member of the Sabha was free to join 
the Congress. Taat I had expressed no such opinion 
as was ascribed to me did not certainly imply that all 
Congressmen should or were free to join the Sabha. 
Every Sabha has its own rules. And I should be 
sorry to find Congressmen joining any of these Sabhas 


W for that matter any other institution without fust 
ascertaining the condition of membership, the men 

composing it and the methods of its wo king. Certainly 
no one cm be bullied into joining an institution. The 
Navajuvan Bharat Sabha will flourish if it shows a record 
of contractive service of the narioa, nevcu olhtiwise. 

Rival Congress Committees 

Whilst at Nalnital I heard of rival Congress 
Committees in the LJ. P. and elsewhere. I beard too of 
election disputes in several places. This is ft bad sign. 
There must be something wrong in a place whfiTe such 
unhealthy rivalries take place. The hunt for office in 
Congress Committees i9 a Uo a very ugly sign. A 
Congress office is or should be an opportunity for 
service. And where service is the motive, there can be 
no unhealthy rivalry. A man or a woman can family 
do service without needing, or hunting for office. Wise 
servants of the nation will find it more profitable to 
stand out than to enter into unhealthy competition. 
Nor need one form a separate organisation for the >-ake 
of service. Why do I, for instance, need an organza ion, 
if I want to teach the children of my village or street, or 
to sweep it, or to nurse my neighbours, to carry ou Kbadi 
propaganda or to do kindred acts, ull of which promote 
national well-being and keep me going the whole time ? 

Congress and Communalism 

A correspondent asks whether a Congressman who 
openly identifies himself with communal conferences * 
and other communal propaganda can hold any office 
under the Congress organisation. 

I do not think there is any rule prohibiting the 
election of any Congressman to any office because of 
his communalism. But if the Congress is to remain 
a purely national organisation, and is to be absolutely 
just to ail and guardian of weak minorities. 
Congressmen will never elect those who are known 
for their communal bias or tendency. M. K. G. 

Christian Missions 

I gladly publish the following from Rev. B. W. Tucker. 

“ l am in full agreement with you in your 
protest against the methods employed by Christian 
missions in their efforts to gain proselytes through 
education, medical services and the like. Education 
when used for such purposes is really no education 
at all, but merely the perpetuation or the present 
substitute for education initiated by the Government, 
which no honest missionary, familiar with educational 
experimentation in the lands from which he comes 
would tolerate for a minute if bis primary interest 
wa9 education rather than proselytising. While 
not denying the right of tha sick to relief from 
their sufferings, it might not be altogether unfair to 
presume, that it has been proselytising zeal rather 
than lack of intelligence that has caused missionary 
doctors to specialise in hospitals of healing to the 
neglect of preventive medicine and health work. 
All humanitarian work must necessarily suffer if 
men are not dealt with with a single eye to their 
welfare and development as personalities, and this 
can not be the case when they are looked upon 
merely as candidates for conversion into another 
social or religious grouping. T 

“ Bat the chief liability for this method of work 
is to religion itself. It is the spirit of the age, 
that one's devotion to religion and God fthould find 
an immediate return in increased material prosperity, 
which is the negation of all spiritual 
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This spirit is given a great impetas by (he 
missionary methods, that have sometimes b^en 
employed, of enticing men into religion by material 
inducements. In fact the whole Christian community 
have had their character vitiate^ by this sort of 
thing, so much so that many of the modern 

missionaries are tempted to give up in despair 
because of the grasping after material gain on 

the part of the Christians. If religion is to be 
religion at all, it must command the depth of one’s 
innermost devotion, and how is this possible, 
if duplicity is introduced in its very inception 

through seeking to lure men to accept a new 
religion by unethical practice ? In no walk of life 
can the principle be justified that the end justifies 
the means, but least of all in religion where 

sincerity must reign supreme. 

The historic distinguishing characteristic of 
Christianity is its proclamation of salvation. To 
have any meaning in modem India this proclamation 
of salvation most be salvation from current evil. 
It Is no disparagement of the issues, which modem 
social reformers are so assiduously attacking in 
modern Hindu society, to recognise that the major 
evils in India as elsewhere are imperialism, 
militarism, and industrialism, against which the 
modern Christian missionary has never spoken 
with authority. The chief reason for this is that 
modern missions were born in an atmosphere of 
individualism utterly foreign to Jesus. His chief 
emphasis was on the Kingdom of Heaven, and even 
the early Church recognised that the chief obstacle 
to the coming of this Kingdom was the love of 
money, the root of all evil. Jesus had the same 
passion for social solidarity that ba«? ever 
characterised Hindu religion at its best. While he 
was a devout Jew, he was never a communal*?*, and 
set his face sternly against everything, which 
hindered men from realising their universal 
brotherhood. For this reason ha was opposed to 
the nationalism of his day, even as you nave been 
opposed to fha current tendency towards a divisive 
nationalism in India. 1 believe, that if modem 
Christian missions are to be rtue to their Lord and 
Master, they will eschew all efforts to proselytise 
and thus tear men away from their social order with 
the consequent lack of ^eDse of responsibility 
for the advancement of rhat social order, 

11 Another reason why the modern foreign 
missionary has never identified himself w.'.'i 
the people of India in any adequate way is 
the dominance of a foreign Government, which 
unfoftpnately happens to be of his own race. 
This government has demanded, that the non-British 
missionary not only remain neutral in such viial 
matters as the economic and political evils 
of this country, but has compelled him to give a 
pledge, which the Government has interpreted to mean 
that the missionary shall actively support the 
Government. One can readily see that no government 
Could tolerate for a minute that any one from a 
foreign country should actively stir up rebellion 
against the government, but there are ordinary laws 
{q deal with any such. That this is not the 
intention of the Government demand in missionaries 
/ giving this pledge is evidenced by the statement 
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they made last year in connection with the Keithan 
case, that they had no objection to his remaining in 
India but that he could not remain in India as ft 
missionary on account of fhe pledge he had given. 

Id my own case they objected even to my attending 
political meetings as a visitor, fiankly admitting 
that they had no charge of moral obloquy to make 
against me, but that the Government interpretation 
cf che pledge I had given would not allow me even 
this privilege. It is a standing indictment of the 
alliance of Christian missions in India with the 
World's greatest collective evil, imperialism, that 
they have acquiesced in this arrangement. 

" It is for this reason, that I am pleased that 
you have signified that you would hoc perpetuate 
this evil in a Swaraj government by creating any 
legal enactment compelling missionaries to withdraw 
if they failed to give up their proselytising activities. 

No government can afford to abridge freedom of 
religion in this way. The present universal 
dissatisfaction with missionary activity demonstrates, \ 

that such methods carry within themselves the seeds 
of their own destruction, and it is never necessary j 

to pass laws to establish the eventual triumph of j 

truth and right in such matters. 

11 While I am sympathetic with your criticism j 

of the exclusive claim of Christianity as the J 

superior religion, I must protest against the \ 

Implications of your statement that the religions of I 

India are adequate for her. If you merely meant j 

to say,, a 9 1 believe you did, that it was 

not necessary for the ethnic religions of India to • 

be displaced by other religions, then I have no ^ 
disagreement with you, but you yourself have testi¬ 
fied more than once to the help you have 
received in the interpretation of your own j 

scriptures by the light which has come from 1 

other scriptures and other religious. I am j 

convinced, that the dominant evil9 of our j 

modern world so transcend national and ethnic 
boundaries, that it is only by the minorities in the ; 

different religions working in friendly cooperation > 

that we 3 hall ever be able tc defeat these evils. j 

The present world tendency to make prosperity and >, 

material comfort the chief aims of life is In violent j 

opposition to the principles of every spiritual 

religion, aod it is only by a united active protest, t 
that we cm bring hack to the world the realisation, j 

that at the heart of the universe there i9 a living ; 

God of righteousness, justice, truth, and love ready 
to cooperate in every human endeavour to place the •, 

person above inoneiary gaiu, the social good above j 

the prestige and profit of the prosperous few." r 

I can have nothing to add to this letter. But I 
must adhere to tbe statement to which Rev. Tucker 
takes exception and which is, 14 Religions of India are 
adequate for her." This surely means nothing more \ 

than that she does not need to change them. But as i 

the context of the article in which the statement occurs | 

shows, it does not mean that the professorfi of the * 

respective faiths have nothing to learn. If there i9 , 

sympathetic contact established between the various \ 

faiths and no evil designs suspected, each can gain f 

a great deal from the rest. What is resisted is the 
idea of gaining converts and that too not always by s 
fair and open means. M. K. Gt ] 
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* Panchayats 

( By M. K. Ganphi ) 

Panchayat has an ancient flavour; it is a good 
Word. It literally means an assembly of five elected 
by villagers. It represents the system, by which the 
innumerable village republics of India were governed. 
But the British Government, by its ruthlessly 
thorough method of revenue collection, almost destroyed 
these ancient republics, which could not stand the 
shock of this revenue collection. Congressmen are 
now making a crude attempt to revive the system by 
giving village elders civil and criminal jurisdiction. The 
attempt was first made in 1921. It failed. It is being 
made again, and it will fail if it is not systematically 
and decently, I will not say, scientifically, tried. 

It was reported to me in Nainital, that in certain 
places in the U. P. even criminal cases like rape were 
tried by the so-called Panchayats. I heard of some 
fantastic judgments pronounced by ignorant or 
interested Panchayats. This is what comes to me 
from far off Assam : 

'It has been ascertained that the Congress 
Committee at Chaparmukh has set up a sort of 
rival administrative machinery there for the trial 
and disposal of civil and criminal cases. There 
are a few branch offices in the neighbourhood 
of Chaparmukh which dispose of similar business. 
At Chaparmukh office registers are being maintained 
for civil and criminal cases. It is understood, that 
fines are imposed in criminal cases, and decrees 
are passed in civil suits, and that in a few cases 
attachments of property have been made or attempted 
in execution of decrees M . 

This is all bad if it is true. Irregular Panchayats 
are bound to fall to pieces under their own 
unsupportable weight. I suggest therefore the following 
rules for the guidance of village workers: 

1. No Panchayat should be set up without the 
written sanction of a Provincial Congress Committee; 

2. A Panchayat should in the firs! instance be 
elected by a public meeting called for the purpose by 
beat of dium; 

3. It should be recommended by the Tehsil 
Committee; 

4 . Such Panchayat should have no criminal 
jurisdiction; 

5. It may try civil suits if the parties to them refer 
their disputes to the Panchayat; 

6. No one should be compelled to refer any matter 
to the Pane ayat; 

7. No Panchayat should have any authority to 
impose fines, the only sanction behind its civil decrees 
being its moral authority, strict impartiality and the 
willing obedience ot the parties concerned : 

8. There should he no social or other boycott for 

the time being: r 

9. Kvery Panchayat will be expected to attend to 

(а) The education of boys and girls in its village; 

(б) Its sanitation ; 

(c) Its medical needs : 
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(<2) The upkeep and cleanliness of village wells or 
ponds ; 

(e) The uplift of and the daily waD's of the so- 
called untouchables: 

.10. A Panchayat, that fails without just cause to 
attend to the requirements mentioned in clause 9 with¬ 
in six months of its election, or fails otherwise to 
retain the goodwill of the villagers, or stands self- 
condemned for auy other cause, appearing sufficient 
to the Provincial Congress Committee, may be 
disbanded and another elected in its place. 

The disability to impose fines or social boycott is 
a necessity of the case in the initial stages, social 
boycott in villages has been found to be a dangerous 
weapon in the hands of ignorant or unscrupulous men. 
Imposition of fines too may lead to mischief and 
defeat the very end **j view. Where a Panchayat is 
really popular and increases its popularity by the 
constructive work of the kind suggested in clause 9* 
it will find its judgments and authority respected by 
reason of its moral prestige. And that surely is the 
greatest sanction any one can possess and of which 
one cannot be deprived. 

Salt 

Simla has issued the following welcome 

communique: 

41 Since the conclusion of the Settlement between 
Lord Irwin and Mr. Gandhi, the Government of 
India have been engaged in settling the details of 
arrangements and regulations in various districts 
to give effect to Clause 20 of the Settlement, which 
related to the collection and manufacture of salt 
by local residents in villages immediately adjoining 
the areas where salt could be collected or made. 
These details in all cases are now practically 
completed, and the general manner in which effect 
is to be given to the arrangement may be stated 
as follows: 

11 1. Clause 20 is intended to benefit the poor 
classes. It will be open, therefore, to those in 
villages adjoining the salt areas to make or collect 
salt for domestic use and sale in their respective 
villages. 

“ Note :—Domestic use shall include use for 
manure, cattle or fish curing by individual 
fishermen. 

11 2. For this purpose villagers may make salt 
pons or beds. 

11 3. There should be no sale of salt for 
purpose of trade outside the villages. It follows* 
therefore, that such salt can be carried only on foot 
and not in carts or such other conveyances. 

fc ‘ 4. Wherever manufacture of salt tinder the 
foregoing clauses is permitted, salt pans will not be 
directed or otherwise interfered with by Government 
officers, and regular watches will be withdrawn. 

4 ' 5. The concession will be withdrawn from 
the villages where it is found that it is abused. 
Wherever it is discovered that salt i9 manufactured 
or collected in Quantities above the requirements 
of a particular village, the abuse of th concession 
will be presumed. 11 

1 hope that workers wil understand and carefully 
explain thebe instructions to the villager, so tbht the 
limits are not overstepped. M. 1C. G, 
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. Weekly Letter 

Before I begin to give my impressions of the 
visit to Nainira), I must address a word of caution to 
those who report Gandhiji’s. movements from day io 
day. There is a report in the press to the effect that 
Gandhiji was invited by Sir Malcolm Hailey to the 
Government House, and there appear^ to be jubilation 
on the part of some friend9 that the doors of the 
Government House have been opened to Gandhiji. 
Well, there was no such thing, beyond the face that 
Gaodhiji visited the Government House in Naioifai 
&a he has done various Government Houses, in 'he 
ordinary course of things, to discuss situations arising 
out of the Settlement. Let it be understood, that 
Englishmen are not given to excessive courtesy. 
When therefore they are courteous, theirs is correct 
courtesy. It was surely unnecessary to invite Gandhiji 
to be the Goveruor ’3 guest. But English courtesy 
demanded a fiiendly invitation to Kasturba to meet 
Ladies Wiilingdon and Hailey. 

The visit to Naimtal was occasioned entirely by 
the rent and revenue situation ia the U. P. created by 
the unprecedented fall in prices. The situation is so 
complicated by the numerous varieties of Zamindius 
and tenants as well as by the relations between the 
Zamindais and the tenants, that I will not bother the 
reader with the details. Suffice it to say, that after a 
talk with the principal workers of the province 
Gandhiji saw Sir Malcolm Hailey and placed certain 
alternative proposals before him. He has since seen 
various Zamindars and Talukdars, and at the time of 
writing these notes, he i9 preparing a manifesto to the 
IJ. P. kisans* He will not publish it till he has 
shown it to the Governor. He will not consciously 
embarrass the Government while the truce lasts. 
Comparison and Contrast 

For sheer beauty of surroundings and pictur- 
equenesB, I think Simla must yield the palm to Nainital. 

I have never been abroad, and can therefore say 
nothing with personal knowledge of th 3 wonderful 
lake districts in Scotland of which we read so much. 
But I may hazard an opinion, that those beautiful lake 
districts, made more beautiful by the poetry that has 
immortalised them, cannot be mote beautiful than this 
district with its Nainital and Bhimtal and Sictal and 
many others. 4 Tal' i3 a lake, and these hills are lull 
of these sheets of placid water retLcting the surrounding 
•canary. If they have inspired no poets to flights of 
imagination, the reason is to be sought in their beii>?, 
exclusively official, haunts ai the presem day aac their 
being the haunts of Rishis in ancient tunes who 
meditated more than they sang. 

But enough of this digression. In Nainiral, if only 
became of its smallness, that gulf between tue official 
and the unofficial world, ' upper ’ and ' lower 1 regions, 
it not made so pressingly visible as in Simla. But 
the depressing political atmosphere, producing a painful 
contrast with the refreshing physical surroundings, is 
there as much as on any other hill station. Perhaps 
the vary contact with congenial weather conditions 
inspires the Englishman with the assurance that he 
may (Gel monarch of all he surveys. The Chairmen 
of the municipalities on these hill stations are officials 
as a matter of course, and even the membership is 
aem^officlal. Just as therefore a municipal address to 
Gandhiji was out of the question in Simla, even so was 


it here. Just as the meeting on the Ridge in Simla was 
regarded as something out of the common, even so the 
procession along the Mall iu Nainital and the meeting on 
the Flat were looked upon as something unique. In 
fact Gandhiji had to consent to go through the agony of 
the procession simply because the workers represented 
to him that it was necessary to hearten the people. 

But political activity there has been in spite of tbe 
predominantly official atmosphere. Even Nainital bad 
a fair share of imprisonments and lathi charges during 
the last campaign. I stood a few minutes purchasing 
limes at a vegetable seller’s shop. I admired the 
thick Khadi that a chubby baby in the shopkeeper's 
lap was wearing, and immediately we were told by 
him that the baby wa 9 born when he was in jail. 

' You have been to jail ? 1 1 asked. Oh yes, ho 

said, 1 quite a number of us. On the day Motilalji 
was imprisoned we took out a procession, and twelve 
of us were picked out and arrested. We remaiued as 
undertrials for about a month and a half, and were 
then sentenced to various terms of imprisonment and 
fine. The whole of my shop was taken possession of, 
and the fruit and the vegetables were attached and 
sold for recovery of the fine.' As he was narrating 
the story, a newspaper hawker, also in Khadi, passed 
by the shop, ‘ That man hawking newspapers, said 
the shopkeeper pointing to him, ' was also imprisoned 
with me,.’ The same day 1 encountered ft man with 
a milk-pail also wearing Khadi. I asked him if he 
was a habitual Khadi wearer. He said : Ever stuce 
the last agitation. I had been until then in the 
service of Europeans, but tbeu began taking part in 
processions, etc.' He had had several lathi blows and 
has since worn Khadi. 

A Rani and her Work 

To make assurance doubly sure, Bandit Govind 
Vallabb Pant told me, that the foreign cloth boycott 
programme was carried on vigorously in Nainital 
during the last year, that a temple was guarded by 
worneQ pickets who insisted on every one going into 
the* temple wearing Khadi- The thing was resented 
for the time being, but cow it is a matter of course. 
No one visits the Nainadevi temple except iu Khadi. But, 
said Pantji* ‘die thing was possible because the people 
were toady for it. 1 may say without exaggeration 
that nearly forty per cent, of the population here 
wears Jvhadi, as much as fifty per cent, wears Swadeshi 
cloth, and only ten per cent, still adheres to foreign 
cloth/ 'And 1 added Paaditji, ‘whilst the credit 
belongs to many a humble worker, the bulk of it 
goes to Rani Bimaladevi of Kasbipur, who has toiled, 
in spite of her delicate health, in the cause of foreign 
doth boycott. She has a band of woman volunteers 
al! raised from here, and through them she has been 
carrying on considerable Khadi work and foreign cloth 
boycott propaganda/ I had later the privilege of 
having a long talk with the Rani herself who gave 
me intimate details of her life. She is a Burmese 
princess, and was with her father a state prisoner 
in Allahabad until a few years ago when her 
father who is now 73 was removed to Rangoon. 
He is still in internment there. He was King 
of the Shan States before the British occupation 
of Burma and is a cousin of the late King Thibaut. 
The lady married Raja Anandsing of Kashipur six 
years ago, and both the Raja and the Rani have for 
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some years interested themselves deeply in the national 
movement. The Raja completely burnt his boats a 
couple of years ago, abjured all luxuries, including 
even cigarettes, and was sentenced to a year and six 
months' imprisonment last year for sedition. The 
Rani was harassed during her husband’s imprisonment, 
the national' flags on her house were pulled down, 
and a largeVpart of the produce of her fields was 
sold. Nothing dismayed, she painted flags on the 
walls of the house and defied the police to disfigure 
them, and then carried on a raging campaign of foreign 
cloth boycott. She spins herself, but as her yarn is 
not fine, she knits it into mops and swabs, sells 
them and utilises the proceeds for Khadi propaganda. 
Gandhiji was requested by Panlji to witness a charkha 
demonstration organised by the Rani. It was quite 
creditable for Nainital, but the charkhas were not at 
all ap to the mark, and the product was on a par with 
them. Rut the Rani was ready to accept whatever sugges¬ 
tions were made, and I feel confident that under her 
guidance self spinning will make considerable headway 
in Nainital. All her women volunteers are drawn from 
the middle class Hindu families of Nainital, and they 
evidently seemed anxious to carry on the work. ‘ If 
any one/ said Pantji to Gandhiji, 1 has the right of 
inviting you to hi9 or her place, it is the Raoisaheb.’ 

Story of a Conversion 
But that brings me :o the story of our host at 
Nainital. It is perhaps known now that an unhappy 
situation had arisen in Simla over the insistence of 
the Congress workers to put up Gandhiji and R. B. 
Mohanlal’s invitation to him to be his guest. Gandhiji 
sought to avoid a conflict by wiring that he would be 
guest of the Congress at Lala Mohanlal’s place, 
meaning thereby that the Congress should ask Lala 
Mohanla! to entertain Gandhiji and his party od behalf 
of the Congress. We were ultimately guesks of Lala 
Mohanlal who had made all arrangements, in consultation 
with the Congress workers, but mischiefmongers had 
distorted facts and made our kind aud generous host 
unhappy. In c rder to avoid a similar situation in 
Nainital, Gandhiji wired to Sir Chinubhai who was 
staying there and had invited Gandhiji to stay with 
him, to the effect that much as he would love to stay 
with him, ha should see Pandit Govind Vallabh Pant 
and decide in consultation wirh him. Fao»ji was thus 
hard put to it to decide between the rival claims of 
Sir Chinubhai and those of Sjt. Goriodlal Saha of 
Takula. He however decided in favour of the latter 
gentleman for reasons which appealed strongly to 
Sir Chinubhai and who himself admitted to me that 
Sjt. Govindlal’s claim was greater. “ How could I 
* strive with Pantji," said he, “ when I saw that 
Sjr. Govindlalji had given up practically his whole 
estate in charity ? 'This is a spot made sacred by the 
feet of Mahal maji/ coatended Sit. Govindlalji, 'and l 
have made a trust of the whole estate. Would you 
not permit me to put him up ? You are a resident of 
Ahtnedabad, yon will have many more opportunities, but 
who knows thi3 may be my last/ There was nothing for 
it but to yield, and I readily did so." And Sir Chinubhai 
did well. He knew of the great sacrifice that our 
host had made, but perhaps he did not know the 
spirit in which he had made it. This we knew from 
the host himself. 11 This is no sacrifice/ 1 he said; 
“ it is by way of expiation for my past sins of 


omission and commission. I ran a foreiga liquor 
shop for a number of years, and though by no means 
an addict, used to driok occasionally. The shop is 
still there, but no longer mine. I sold my share and 
have made over the bulk of the proceeds to a trust that 
I have created for a model dairy. All the three 
houses yonder with the lacid, worth iu all something 
like Rs. 60,000, are now trust property. This is the 
soil Gandhiji made sacred three years ago by becoming 
my guest, and what better gift could I give?’ So 
during Gandhiji’s stay in Nainital, we had the privilege 
of Sjt. Goviudlal's hospitali y, which, I am sure, mU 9 t 
have meant a terrible strain on his resources, involving* 
as it did, the entertainment, not only of our unwieldy 
party, but of scores of workers from the proviuce who 
name to explain the situation to Gandhiji. His houses 
were for five days of our stay there a sort of chhairct 
open day and night for all who came in connection with 
the revenue and rent situation in the U. P. 

Another Picture 

Ey way of an interesting contrast, here is another 
pictcie. Gandhiji spent an evening with Sir Chinubhai 
who had invited a few friends also to meet him. 
The same day, a few hours before this, Sheth Jamnalalji 
had been Sir Cbinubha/s guest. Sheth Jamnalalji, we may 
know, is a gnat propagandist, and I wa9 told by the 
friends at Sir Chinubhai’s house, that during one or 
two hours that he had spent there, he had been good 
enough to entertain his hosts with stories from his 
own life. Me bad told the Baronet, how years ago he 
bad entertained commissioners and collectors to 
choicest wiues, then felt that it meant a woeful 
sacrifice of principle, had later on asked the same 
dignitaries to be satisfied with what a strictly vegetarian 
teetotaller bania like him could give them, and how 
later he had burnt his boats and cast in his \ >t with 
Gandhiji. The 9ame orthodox bania had during recent 
years shocked the orthodoxy of Wardba by opening 
his temple to all the socalled ‘ untouchables 1 and 
carrying on a vigorous campaign for having all the 
Hindu temples opened to these classes. Would not 
Sir Chinubhai open his own temple in Ahmedabad to 
the 4 untouchables ' ? Sir Chinubhai had given him 
no reply, but the whole story was narrated to Gandhiji, 
and as the latter asked him what reply ha had given, 
the Baronet looked at his mother. 1 He is looking at 
you, Lady Chinubhai/ said Gandhiji smiling, 1 which 
means that he is ready but waits for your permission.’ 
The dowager lady pained for a few seconds and said: 
‘If it be your wish, so shall ft he.' 

Encouraged by this, Gandhiji thought he might 
improve the occasion by collecting a little money for 
the Swaraj Bhavan Hospital in Allahabad, A loco) 
friend of the Baronet, who since morning had evinced 
much interest in Gandhiji's visit and spent hoots oil 
deciding in what dress he should appear before 
Gandhiji, was now introduced. 

1 You stay here ? ' Gandhiji asked him. 

‘ I do/ 

1 You have considerable property ?* 

No answer. But the house rang with laughter. Soda# 
one suggested that he was slightly hard of bearing. 
‘ Well, then, tell him, that he must be knowing Pandit 
MotilaJji/ 

The friend who conveyed this message amplified it 
by the suggestion that Gandhiji expected him to pay 
something in the sacred memory of the late Ftadl&i. 
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He was sileor. 

*Yon know/ said Gandhiji, now raising his voice, 

1 Panditji gave away his palatial Atiattdabhavan to the 
country, and nart of it has been converted into a 
Congress Hospital, and Shrimati Kamala Nehru has 
issued an appeal for funds, Tf you are rich enough, I 
want you to run the ho-nital. ’ 

“He is the sec >nd r chest man hep sail a friend 
supporting Gandhiji's appeal. 

But he was silent. And well might he be. “ For 
bad gteit possessions" ! 

A * Party 9 

In these day9 of truce, Gandhiji dees nst seem to 
scare away officials as he used to do. In Nainital 
many of the officials with their subordinate staff 
attended the meeting addressed by Gandhiji, and 
Mrs, Srivastava, wife of the Minister of Education, had a 
party in his honour. Gandhiji had no time for such a 
function, but seeing that Mrs. Shridhar Nehru and 
Mrs. Shrivastava were very importunate, he agreed, giving 
them to understand that they would have to pay his 
1 prief.’ There were quite a number of officials present 
at the function as well as some Ranis and ladies of 
quality of the place. Gandhiji might have asked ihem 
to contribute something for Khadi, but he placed them 
absolutely at ease by asking contributions for the 
Swaraj Bhavan Hospital. After about half an hour's 
hesitancy and mental 'toss-up*, ihe first to set the ball 
rolling was a Parsi friend, who promised Rs. 1,000. 
Including this and two or three contributions from 
Ranis something like R^. 3,500 was subscribed. 

He addressed but a few words of appeal to these 
gentlefolk. But one could get a glimpse of what he 
must have felt in those surroundings, from the way in 
which he poured out his heari the same evening before 
a select audience of Zamindars and Talukdars: 

“The CoogT^ss will stand by >cm certainly. But 
you will have to make your life correspond to your 
surroundings. In Bengal some years ago 1 was the 
guest of a Zamindar who served me my milk and 
fru»t in gold bowls and plates. The good host 
naturally thought, that he was doing me the greatest 
honour by plarirg before me his costliest plate Ha 
could not know what was passing through my mind. 

* Where did he gee these golden plates from ? 1 I was 
aaktug to myself, and the answer l got was: ‘From 
the substance of the ryots/ How then could I 
reconcile myself to those costly luxuries ? I would no': 
mind your using gold plates provided youi tenants 
were comfortable euough to afford silver plates, but 
where their life Is one long drawn out agony, how 
dare you have those luxuries ? You will remember, 
how, fifteen years ago, on the occasion of the opening 
of the Hindu Univer*i:y, I shocked the Rajas and 
Maharajas by a reference to their glittering pomp and 
glory, and raised quite an uproar. My views are the 
today; only experience and life among the 
humble folk have confirmed them all the more." 

A Silent Monday Message 
That brings me to his vision of Swaraj contained 
to a message that he wrote out Ust Monday for 
Sjt. Jamnatalji who is presiding over the Karoatak 
ProvincUl Conference. I translate it below from Hindi: 

M The resolution on fundamental rights is the most 
important resolution of the Congress. It shows what 
khfef of Swaraj the Congress wants to achieve. That 
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Swaraj is the poor man's S varaj or Rama-rajya. 
Rami symbolised justice and rquiry, Kama symbolised 
truth and charity. 

“The resolution insists on religious toleration, which 
means, that no one will be prevented from discharging 
his religious obligations, and the state shall lavour no 
religion- 

“Jus ice and equity mean the establishment of just 
and equitable relations between capital and labour, 
between the landlord and the tenant. The landlord 
and the capitalist will cease to exploit ihe tenant and 
the labourer but will studiously protect hi9 interests. 

“ Nor that these things will be there as a matter of 
course as soon as we get the powers. I only mean 
that they will follow as the natural consequence of 
truth and non-violence if Swaraj is achieved by those 
means. The question is whether we are following 
truth and non-violence. Rama-rajya cannot be the 
result of truth and non-violence followed as a mere 
temporary expedient or policy. Rama-rajya can only 
come out of truth and non-violence pursued as a creed. 
Could a son ever fulfil his filial duties as a policy ? 
Policy is essentially a temporary expedient which 
one might alter as circumstances altered. It is easy 
enough to follow truth and non-violence so long as no 
sacrifice or suffering is involved, but he who adheres 
to ihern iu all circumstances even at the cost of life 
follows them as a creed. It is time truth and non¬ 
violence were a creed and not policy with us 
Cor gressmen. 

11 Let us therefore find out what parts of the 
resolution we can enforce even now. It we do not 
enforce the things that can be enforced today, Swaraj 
will be meaningless, for we will not suddenly do after 
Swaraj things which we can do but will not do today. 

“The resolution stares that there shall be no 
untouchability under the Swaraj constitution. Have we 
cast ou' the canker of untouchability ? The resolution 
says, that under the Swaraj constitution there shall be 
no facilities for the licensing of liquor and drug shops, 
Have we cast out the drug and drink evil from cur 
midst ? The resolution goes on to say that under 
Swaraj all foreign cloth would be banned 
from India, Bui: have we given up our infatuation for 
foreign doth and become Khaddar clad ? Similarly 
under Swaiaj, according to this resolution, Hindus and 
Musalmans and Christians will iive together, like true 
blood brothers. Have we cleansed our hearts of distrust 
add suspicion of one another ? Under Swaraj, which 
the resolution pictures, there shall be no hatred or ill-will 
between the rich and ihe poor. Have the rich identified 
themselves with the poor, and have the poor ceased 
to have ill will towards the rich ? Under the Swaraj 
constitution we want the maximum monthly emoluments 
of officials not to exceed Rs. 500. But do those who 
are getting more today devote the balance to 
philanthropic purposes ? Have our millionaires adjusted 
their standard of living to this scale of payment ? 

u It is difficult to give a derisive reply to these 
questions today. We are today slowly groping our 
way towards our ideal of Rama-rajya or the Kingdom of 
Righteousness. This resolution is intended to keep 
this goal constantly before our eyes and to stimulate 
our endeavours to attain it. " 
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To the Kisans of the U. P. 

During the late struggle, in some districts, the 
non-payment of taxes was being organised as part of 
civil disobedience for the attainment of Purna Swaraj. 
Put by reason uf the Settlement between the Congress 
and the Government civil disobedience was discontinued 
and therefore alpo tbe non-payment of taxes. 

But there was then deep economic distress among 
you. Bad as your condition was even in normal times, 
the unprecedented fall this year in the prices of the 
crops usually grown by you made it infinitely worse. 
And Congress workers reported that many of you were 
utterly unable to pay in full the rents due by you. In 
several districts inquirias were made in a few hundred 
villages disclosing a Rerious state of affairs. It was 
found that the price of your gross produce had fallen 
to such an extent that the sales were not enough to 
pay the rents. It was in this connection that I came to 
Nainital to *ee II. E. the Governor. His Excellency 
gave me a patient hearing and we fully discussed the 
situation. lie was sympathetic, I told him that some 
Congress workers bad assured me, that the relief 
hitherto announced by the Government of the U. F. 
was hardly equal to the actual distress. And I submitted 
certain proposals which he kindly promised to consider. 

I yvas bound meanwhile to tender you such advice 
B9 It was in my power to do. I have passed many 
an anxious hour discussing the situation with many 
co-workers. I have had the benefit of a frank and free 
discussion with important Talukdar9 who were good 
enough to respond to my invitation to see me. I am 
glad to be able to say that they were in general 
agreement with the proposals suggested hereunder. 

Concentrated work was done in the following 
among other districts : Agra, Muttra, Allahabad, Rai 
Bareily, Gorakhpore, Cawnpora, Lucknow, Partabgarh, 
and Etavab. And for these it has been found that 
there should be a remission for tbe year 1338 Fasli 
of 8 annas in the rupee 1:1 the case of statutory and 
non-occupancy tenant a and 4 annas in the case of uccu- 
pfthey tenants. This general formula should be subject 
to variation as may be required by local conditions. 

I have been told that in some districts the tenants 
are in a position to do with loss reduction. Some 
districts again were hard hit by local calamities. The 
suggested reduction would naturally therefore not 
apply to the districts that might be nble .'o pay more 
ahtn what is suggested here, nor to those wboue 
condition may be under the level found in the fore¬ 
going districts, indeed even iu the districts mentioned 
those of you who are able to pay more ought to do 
so The Congress expects every tenant to pay as 
early as possible all the rent he can, and in no case 
hi a general rule less than 8 annas or 4 annas as the 
case may be. But just as even In the same district 
there may be cases in which a larger payment is 
posaibie, it is equally possible that there may be cases 
in which less than S annas or 4 annas can only be 
paid. In such coses I hope the tenants will be treated 
liberally by the Zamindars, 

In every case you will see that you get against 
payment a foil discharge from your obligation for the 
current year’s rent. 

I understand, that several tenants were ejected 
during the straggle and others have been ejected since. 
Not to restore these to their holdings would be clearly 


against the atmosphere sought to be created by the 
Settlement. I have every hope therefore, that against 
payment on the scale suggested here the ejected tenants 
will be fully restored without any peoally. 

I am hoping that payment will begin at once. If 
may be that you are not able to pay the full 8 annas 
at once. In rhat case I trust you will get suspension, 
and that no coercive processes will be issued whether 
for the unpaid balance or for arrears if any, till tbe 
next harvest. 

I would like to suggest to the Government, in view 
of the loss that your inability to pay the rents in full 
will cause to the Zamindars, that they get a propor¬ 
tionate reduction in the revenue payable by them to 
the Government. 

Lastly let me warn you against listening to the 
advice, if it has reached you, that you have no need 
to pay the Zamindars any rent at all. I hope that you 
will not listen to such advice, no matter who gives it. 
Congressmen cannot, we do not seek to injure the 
Zamindars. We aim not at destruction of property. 
Wo aim only at its lawful use. 

It bas been suggested, that you will listen to the 
Congiess when Congressmen tell you not to pay 
anything at all, but you will not listen to the Congress 
when it asks you to pay according to your ability. Th« 
opportunity has now come for you to falsify the calumny. 

You have complained of very harsh treatment by or 
on behalf of some landlords. The Congress is trying and 
will try to investigate all your complaints, plead with the 
landlords and even advise legal relief where such becomes 
irrigative. But let it be also owned that sometimes 
some kisans too have gone astray and committed 
murderous assaults. These acts spoil the fair name 
of kisans t harm their cause and impair tbe usefulness 
of tbe Congress for service. For in the ultimate end 
you are the Congress. The Congress is incomplete in 
so far as it represents you insufficiently. 

Please remember that the Congress aims at reaching 
Puma Swaraj through Truth and Non-violence, And 
it will fail in so far as the kisans fail to observe these 
two cardinal principles. You are millions. When 
millions become untruthful and violent, it will mean 
self-destructiou. You will therefore suffer injury without 
retaliation. You have now perhaps learnt, that the beat 
way of resisting injury fs never to injure the injurer, hut 
ever to refuse, no matter how much suffering tbe refusal 
costs us, to do his will when we know it to be wrong. 

I am, # 

2 B, j N M»y, a i 93 i Your f, >eDd and servant, 

M. K Gandhi 
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Weekly Letter 

From the heights of Simla and Naiuitai, through 
the grillingly hot plains of North India and Rajpptana, 
bick to Bardoli. The story of an S. O. S. from 
the Sardar was bunkum. Any one, who has followed 
Gandhij/s movements since his release, knows, that 
Gandhiji having decided not to go back to lh» Asbrani 
until complete and lasting peace is restored, immediate 
work confines h<m lo Gujarat. Gujarat offered a 
stubborn fight to Government on all fronts, and hence 
the continuing difficulties about the Settlement, But 
those, who cannot help in a solution of the difficulties, 
would be weir advised in not adding to them by 
publishing panicky news or excessively clever 
anticipations. So far as Gandhiji is concerned, Borsad 
or Bardoli means the same thing to him and means the 
same problems. I beseech the reader and the newspaper 
man not to draw any hasiy concWuitft, or read word 
into what js written in Young India or Navajivan than 
is contained in it, and watch the progress of e vents. Let 
them be sure, that Gandhiji is straining every nerve to 
get over difficulties and to make the way clear for 
lasting peace. 

I went to a Bardoli village the olheT day an 
apparently prosperous village which played a prominent 
part both in the Satyagraha of 1928 and of 1930. Us 
best workers had marched to jail, a large number of 
its cattle and bullock* were derroyed by smallpox 
during the last year’s exodus, and crops were ruined 
through attachment or for failure to harvest them. 
But a stranger, if he had accompanied me, would 
not have suspected that it was a village which had 
gone through such hardship. They were all sitting 
Id a circle, with ibeir old tome of folk-songs before 
singing In a chorus, to the accompaniment of 
pmkhwcrj and cymbals. 

* Whom did you return ? * 

* Just two months ago, shortly after Gandhlji's 
Aset arrival in Bardoli soon after the truce/ 

* £ made the usual inquiries about the past year’s 

httjlgrs and the current year’s demand, bow much they 
and how much was still outstanding. I 
*|tt& some of them for receipts given them by the 
M*tf (the village accountant). A man came and held 
forth a receipt in front of me, and gave a loud laugh. 
I d|d not quite the occasion for laughter. But 
J got the explanation* 

;'V ;; >tbu paid Rs, 34-15^6 out of the last year's 
•near*?’ " 


He laughed again. There had been no payment, 
but the amount had been realised out of the proceeds 
of attached goods. There again, there was no occasion 
for laughter. But seeing, that I was too dense to see the 
joke, he said: H Rs. 24-15-6 was the price realised by 
Government for seven buffaloes attached by them — 
each buffalo worth about Rs. 73/’ I omit jAfe other 
details for I am not drawing up an indictd0B| I am 
just giving a few titbits to reveal the t^HKof the 

Another man came with a receiptPWr Rs. 2 
credited to him for a whole paddy stack attached and 
sold. 

4 Who purchased the paddy ? ’ 

I Pray don’t ask for the details. It is no use 
opening old sores/ 

Then came a man who. had a curious story to tell, 
A cartload of his grain had been attached, it was sold 
for less than the charge of its cartage. There W^a 
thus no question of giving the khatedar any cwafr, 
something had to be debited to him 1 

II How is it that you were able to pay off the 
arrears as well as the current year’s demand ?" The 
man had earned some money in South Africa and 
would continue paying till he had money. 

Then came one who drew the utmost laughter 
from the whole crowd that had gathered there. I was 
trying to know from him how he had failed to take 
his crop. The poor man had dared, but had a series 
of hairbreadth escapes, once by concealing himself 
in a haystack, then by evading the police, and a 
third time by giving them the slip. But every time 
he bad just managed to escape arrest by the skin of 
his teeth, but just failed to take the crop. What a 
’ story full of fuu and mirth l The crop had gone, 
leaving the mirth to be enjoyed by children and 
children's children. 

The last question. * So all of you had gone on 
hijrat ? Not a soul left behind?’ 

1 Yes, sir. All but one/ a wag replied. 

* Who whs that one ? ’ 


1 Hanuman t ’ 

I wondered. And they pointed to the temple 
yonder of Hanuman, who, they said, had been left to 
protect their hearths and homes in their absence. Ho 
has not even cared for our daily worship and prayer. 
For he knew that he could not protect us from the 
almighty police I ’ Again there was a pea) of laughter. 
They had unmistakably caught the Sardar fl. Infection, 
and learnt the art of drowning their agony in hearty 
latter. Ml D * 
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Caste' and. Communal Question 

t (By M. Kv Gaudhi ) 

A student yrho sends his name writes *. 

l, I know you Me thinking furiously day and 
night about the communal problem in India, 
and as you have declared, the solution of this 
problem is one of the two conditions of your 
participation in the next plenary session of the 
Round Table Conference. At present tbe solution 
of the problem of minorities depends chiefly upon 
tbe leaders of the various communities, but to 
eradicate the root o/ all inter-communal tension, 
any provisional settlement, if at all reachad by 
them, would net be sufficient. 

" To strike at the root of all communal 
< differences, a much closer social intercourse is 
absolutely necessary. At present the social life of 
each community is almost completely segregated 
from that of other castes and creeds. Take the 
Hihdus and the Muslims. On the occasion of 
the important festivals of the Hindus, the Muslim 
brethren do not greet the Hindus, and vice versa . 
TMfc Jesuits m-a feeling of communal exclusiveness 
so very detrimental to the interests of 

next step, as has beon suggested by 
some people, would be inter-communal marriages. 
But so far as my knowledge of your convictions 
goes, I think you are a firm believer in the caste 
system. This means, then, that according to you 
inter-communal marriages will be baneful to the 
Indians in the long run. So long as there remain 
some distinctions between the two communities, it 
is very difficult to wipe out the communal differences 
altogether. 

" What kind of relation do you envisage, in 
the light of your convictions, among the various 
communities in the “New India" of Dbarma 
Raj ? Shall the different communities continue to 
remain separate in social intercourse? I think upon 
the solution of this problem depends the future 
well-being of tbe Indian nation. 

41 One polm more. If we believe in the caste- 
system, the position of the so called uutiiuchables 
becomes very delicate. If we want to elevate the 
M untouchables, ” we cannot possibly retain the 
caste restrictions. Difference in ca&ta or religion 
creates an atmosphere of separateness which is a 
curse so far as the promotion of universal 
brotherhood is concerned. The caste system gives 
rise to a false sense of superiority which causes 
uufortunate consequences. How, then, can one 
justify one’s faith in the ancient caste restrictions ? 

“ These problems have been agfrating , my 
mind for several months, and I have not been 
able to understand your point of view. It is wilh 
a view £0 eoive these questions that I venture to 
ask you to remove my difficulties. 

M J am a student of the B. A. class in tbe 
University of Allahabad. My earnest desire is to 
create a brotherly fueling among the Hindus and the 
Muslims by oil means possible. But tbe difficulties 
that confront me really are very many. One of 
them is regarding the caste system, as I have 
already put before you. The second Is about 


$e$h;eatfr* puitidpato in » : fcaslim 

.dinner vrtwsre .meat is There can be no 

one better than yourself who can guide me. It is 
therefore that 1 beg to approach you through 
this letter . M ^ 

It is not quite correct to say that fcfindus and 
Musalmans do not greet one another nr^jljjgfr respective 
sacred days. But one would certainly like much more 
frequent and extensive interchange of such greetings. 

As for caste I have frequently said that I do 
not believe in caste io the modern sense. It is an 
excrescence and a handicap on progress. Nor do I 
believe in inequalities between human beings. We are 
all absolutely equal. But equality is of souls and 
not bodies. Hence it is a mental state. We need to 
think of and to assert equality because we see great 
inequalities in the physical world. We have ro realise 
equally iu the midst of this apparent external inequa¬ 
lity. Assumption of superiority by any person over any 
other is a sin against God and man. Thus caste, in so 
far as it connotes distinctions in statu?, is an evil. 

I do however believe in varna which is based on 
hereditary occupations. Varnas are four to mark 
four universal occupations,— imparting knowledge, 
defending the defenceless, carrying on agriculture and 
commerce and performing service through physical 
labour. These occupations are common to all mankind, 
but Hinduism, having recognised them as the law of 
our being, has made use of it in regulating social 
relations and conduct. Gravitation affects us all 
whether ona knows its existence or not. But scientists 
who knewihe law have made it yield results that have 
startle! the world. Even so has Hinduism startled 
tbe world by its discovery and application of the 
law of varna. When Hindus were 9 eized wiih inertia, 
abuse of varna resulted in innumerable castes with 
UDneco;sary and harmful restrictions as to intermarriage 
and interdining. The law of varna ba* nothing to 
do with these restrictions. People of different varnas 
may intermarry and inteidine. These restrictions may 
be necessary in the interest of chasaty and hygiene. 
But a Brahman who marrieg a Shudra girl or vice versa 
commils no offence against the law of varna . 

Marriage outside one’s religion stands on a different 
footing. Even here, so long as each is free to observe 
his or her religion, 1 can see no moral objection 
to such unions. But I do r>ot believe that these 
unions can bring p eace - They may follow peace. 
I can see nothing but disaster following any attempt 
to advocate Hindu-Muslim unions so long as the 
relations between the two remain strained. That tuub 
unions may be happy in exceptional circumstance can 
be no reason for their general advocacy, loierdihiug 
between Hindus and Musalmans 1 does take place 
even now on a large scale. But that -agate 

has not resulted in promoting peace. It ta 
my settled conviction, that intermarriage and. Inter- 
dining have no bearing on communal unity. The 
causes of discord are economic and political, aud it id 
these that have to be removed. There i* intermarriage 
and interdining in Europe, but the Europeans have 
fought amongst themselves as we • Hindu* anti 
Musalmans have never fought in all hfctoftr* Ouc 
masses have stood aside. . * > 

The untouchables are a class apartr-a standing 
reproach to Hinduism. The castes are a handicap* 
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they are no sin. Unfouchability is a bid, a 
grievous crime, and will eat up Hinduism, if the 
latter does not kill the snake in time. 1 Un¬ 
touchables f should no longer be the outcasts of 
Hioduisrn. They should be regarded as honoured 
members of Hindu society, and should belong to the 
varna for which their occupation fits them. 

According to my definition of varna there is do 
varna in operation at present in Hinduism. The so> 
called Brahmans have ceased to impart knowledge. 
They take to various ether occupations. This is more 
>r less true of the other varnas . In reality, being 
under foreign domination we are all slaves, and hence 
less than Shudras—untouchables of the Wesr. 

The correspondent being a vegetarian finds it 
difficult to reconcile himself to dining with mea r - 
e&tiag Musalrnans. But he should remember that 
there are many more mear-eating Hindus than 
MusalmaDS. A vegetarian may with impunity dine 
with meat eaters, Hindu and others, so long as be has 
eatable food cleanly prepared and placed before him. He 
wilt always have fruit and milk wherever he goes. 

Notes 

Save me from my Admirers 

A correspondent writes from far off Cape Comorin: 

u I just want to place before you some of the 
funny things taking place in these places without 
your leasr knowing of it or even thinking of it. 
lu the car festivals here the Image is placed in the 
car and taken in procession. One set of people 
want that your photo should be placed side by 
side with ctao Image and taken in procession. 
Another set of riper men say that you would not 
like to be treated as God. The two parties 
have proposed to arrange themselves in battle 
array for the Cape Comorin ca^ festival ro come 
off after anoiher 10 davs. I beg you will send the 
parties a word of advice.” 

Another from Mathura sends me a horrible portrait 
representing me as lying stretched on the coil of the 
thousand-mouthed serpent with the roll of non-co- 
operation in one hand and the spinning wheel suspended 
on the other arm. My poor wife is mahoaging my 
legs!. The other celebrities have also been pressed 
into service. I must not violate the reader’s feelings 
by describing the other foatme*. Suffice it to s,iy 
that the picture is a caricature of the Vaishuavite 
legend reprefen ing Vishnu resting on th* coil of 
Sheshanag. The correspondent who sends the picture 
asks ms ro plead with the publishers for its withdrawal. 
He rightly adds that though they may not publicly 
express their resentment, the picture must hurt the 
feelings of orthodox Vatebnavas. I wholeheartedly 
endorse the sentiments of both these correspondents. 
The motive in each case may be quite good. But 
this excessive hero worship borders on questionable 
idolatry, and is calculated to wound the susceptibilities 
of the orthodox people without there being any excuse 
for giving auch offence. Such excesses will defeat the 
purpose of tbe blind worshippers. If tbey have any regard 
tor my feelings, let the organisers of the car festival 
who would put my portrait in the car and the 
pubhahers of the offending picture desist from their 
activity. Them are many other healthy ways of giving 
expression to and promoting patriotic sentiment. 


Repatriates From South Africa 

Pandit Benarasidas Chaturvedi and Swami Bhavani 
Dayal Sunnyasi have prepared a well reasoned report 
of an independent enquiry they held into the condition 
of emigrants repatriated to India under the assisted 
emigration scheme from South Africa. This report 
and the Swami's telegram dated 16th ultimo, asking 
me to comment on it, telling me, 1 Condition worst, 
many starving, women half naked, children begging, 1 
have lain with me ever since. I am sorry that I have 
not been able to deal with the report earlier. The 
felegram from which I have quoted is an epitome of 
the report. The condition of our people, who find 
themselves stiangers in their own land, is a disgrace 
alike to us aud to the Government, but more to us 
than to the Government. No Government in the 
world can cope fully with such cases. Governments 
can only support to a limited extent voluntary public 
effort in such cases. It is really up to the merchant 
princes and other employers of labour in Calcutta to 
take a real interest in the welfare of such people, and 
find suitable employment for them. 

But the condition of these people is a small 
consideration, compared with the cause that has reduced 
those repatriates to the condition in which they find 
themselves. There should have been no agreed 
repatriation at all, and if there was to be any, there 
should have been ample provision previously made 
to ensure proper occupation for them, and in any case 
there should never have been any consent to the 
repatriation of colouial-born Indians, of whom there are 
fully thirty-three per cent. In the Calcutta depot. But it 
is no use crying over spilt milk. The labours of the 
framers of tbe report will not have been vain, if at the 
time of the revision of the Cape Agreement, the rights of 
the poor labjuring Indian population are not bartered 
away for doubtful concessions to the other Indian settlers. 
The position taken up by the latter is unassailable, 
and should depend on its own merits. The settlers 
themselves should therefore refuse to be party to any 
bargain, which would compruu ise the rights of their 
less favourably situated brethren. South Africa can 
easily absorb and accommodate the existing Indian 
population. 

Gandhi Ashram, Meerut 

This Ashram, a creation of Acharya Kripalani, has 
issued a neat little pamphlet describing its activities. 
From a tiny thing which it wa9 when it began life at ^ 
Benares in 1920, it has now grown into a big thing 
vftth branches and its own premises in Meerut, 
the head-quarters. It is now a registered charitable 
association. Its chief activity is production and 
distribution of Khadi, but it runs free dispensaries and 
night schools wherever it is possible. Its production 
of Khadi in 1921 was Rs. 48 and sales Rs, 3,100. 
The production in 1930 was R 9 . 4,21,490 and sales 
Rs. 5,32, 361. The price of its Khadi 45* in width 
was Re. 1 per yard in 1921, and Rs. 0-5-6 per yard 
iu 1930. It has departments of washing, calendering, 
and dyeing besides the cotton processes ap to weaving. It 
takes and teaches apprentices iq these departments, and 
finds work for the poor women of Meerut by giving 
them knitting, bordering of bedsheets, etc. Who can 
say that Khadi has no future, or that it is not the 
help of the poorest in the land ? 

M. K. G. 
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Is it an • Economic Necessity ? 

fBy M. K. Gandhi) 

A contribution id the Times of India ( 26-5--’31 ) 
Has the following : 

“Mahatma Gandhi, in his latest pronouncement 
concerning the purpose and procedure of picketing, 
hav reiterated his belief, that the exclusion of 
fOCefgn cloth is an 4 economic necessity to India.' 
Perhaps he will explain, in the next issue of Young 
India, in what sense he uses thar term. The 
fnfcrrmAiion requited can be supplied by answering 
certain questions prompted by the piecegoods 
•ftdaiion as it is now developing. 

“1. To what extent has the decline of 1,000 
million yards in the imports of cotton piecegoods 
in 1930-31 been balanced by the increased 
production of indigenous cloth based upon the 
processes of handspinning and weaving ? 

44 2. To what extent has it been balanced by 
ibctedse m mill production ? 

44 3. Will the boycott be persisted in, regardless 
of the extent to which imported goods are displaced 
by hand-made and mill-made goods respectively ? 

44 4. If so, to what extent is the boycott in the 
Interests of Bombay as distinct from other 
provinces ? 

44 Clearly, if the endeavour to revive the village 
industry has definitely failed, as appears to be the 
case, however reluctant Mahatma Gandhi may 
be to acknowledge defeat in a campaign so close 
to his heart, then the time has arrived, in the 
interests of public honesty, to tiansfei the formal 
control of the boycott campaign to the Cotton 
Millowners' Associations, acting as principals, 
instead of continuing the camouflage of control by 
CongresB, acting as agents." 

The answers to the specific questions are: 

1. It is impossible to answer the question in terms 
of yards because Khadi is not all commercially produced, 

t Home manufacture of Khadi for u4e by manufacturers 
thstris&lvds is procoediug on an ever increasing scale, 
^Which it Ifi impossible for the poor All India Spinner's 
Association to measure. 

2. The indigenous mills are cndoubredly playing an 
important part in making good the deficit. 

3. It will be, subject to what follows. 

4. The interest of Bombay is the interest of India. 
Thb Write? perhaps includes Ahmedabad in Bombay, 
add evidently ignores the other important mills 
scattered all over India. 

I ha*% answered the specific questions for the 
satisfaction of the writer of the article than of myself 
of the pitbfic. The public should know, that I should 
lose all interest In boycott of foreign cloth, if 1 really 
diwcovered that Khadi was a failure, as the writer is 
aufe it has proved to be already, i do not know the 
source of fate assurance. But as the party chiefly 
esteemed in Khadi product ion and propaganda, I 
make bbld to say that it is not only not a failure but 
is making sure though slow headway all over lodia. 
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I therefore do reiterate the claim, that boycott is an 
economic necessity for the masses. It may sound 
strange but it is true, that It is not iu the same sense 
and to the same exrent an economic necessity for the 
mills as for Khadi. Mills have undoubtedly flourished 
beyond iheir expectations by reason of the boycott, 
but they could have, as they were doing, eked otit an 
existence without the boycott, They could always 
share with Britain and Japan the exploitation of 
starving millions by dumping their manufactures 
among the ignorant famishing millions. Who, forgetting 
that by using their leisure hours they could manufacture 
their own cloth, would buy the flimsy mill calico and 
thus doubly injure themselves. Boycott cannot therefore 
be wholly transferred to the mills even if they wanted 
it. And if they undertook it, ic would fail. The fact 
cannot be concealed, that the mills are Interested id the 
boycott chiefly for their agents' and their share¬ 
holders ' profit?. The Congress is concerned with the 
boycott wholly in the interest of the masses. 

The writer, and for that matter many others do not 
know, that the Khadi method is a new method iu 
economics as non-violence is a new method in 
politico. The Khadi mtthod is bound to confound the 
orthodox economic theories, as non-violence has almost 
already confounded the orthodox political methods. 
The now method lends itself to the orthodox 
staiislical demonstration only to a certain extent. It 
is the Khadi spirit th<Lt is responsible for the 
phenomenal success of the boycott. Boycott itself is 
no new cry. It is as old as, if not older than, the 
Bengal partition period. But the hope of success was 
born with the rebirth of Khadi in 1919, and the hope 
was partly realised last year when the Khadi spirit was 
a’ its highest. The real manifestation of the Khadi 
spirit has still to ome. And when it does, as it Is 
buurd to come, and that too sooner than most people 
expect, there will be neither picketing n:r statistical 
dernonstraiion required. 

The Times of India writer suggests, that the boycott 
is designed or calculated merely to benefit the mills to 
the injury of the masses. Tlie suggestion would ba\e 
foundation, if there was no Khadi behind the boycott. 
Let the writer and critics like him remember, that the 
Congress formula in so inaoy words is * Boycott 
through Khadi.’ The Indian mills con e in to supplement 
Khadi. But the boycott would stand in spite of the 
Indian mills if they opposed lihadi. Many did oppose 
it at one time. Their indifference to Khadi was still 
more ma.ked. But be it said to their credit, that they 
have somewhat recognised the rime spirit, and even 
though yet half heanedly in themajjiity of cases, they 
have made terms with Khadi. Some have become r 
thorough converts to it, aud wili not even mind losing, 
if they must, for its sake. The Indian mills are there* 
fore in no sense of the term principals in the boycott, 
campaign. They benefit no doubt, and they will, at least , 
for the lime being, increasingly benefit, but the ratio of 
increase will be in direct proportion to the correctness 
of their conduct in their dealings with Khadi. , 

The writer, as, well as the reader, will now 
understand, why India, that is to say, the. masses, moat 
benefit in the long run even by the recent legislative, 
protection given to tha mills. The prices of mill cloth 
most of course go {ip, It is for the Congress toc^rry 
on ceaseless propaganda*so as> to keep the miUs from 
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the pto&te* ring temptation, and to teach the maf*?es 
that tfceti economic welfare lies in the manure are 
of Khadi in their own cottages through bandspinning. 
When once foreign cloth is out of the way, indigenous 
mills will readily suit their prices and production to 
Khadi, or will themselves face a boycott even like 
foreign milts. 

R. T. C. and Congress 

Had it not been for Hie necessity of observing 
reticence for the sake of the lasting peace, which it is 
the common object of all parties to reach, I should 
have long ago taken the public into confidence about 
my proposed visit to London to take part in the 
R. T, C. I am now in a position to say the following. 

I have made no secret of my opinion, not new 
but held and expressed oven while negotiations were 
going on in Delhi, that I should feel most reluctant 
to go to London to take part in the Conference, if we 
tailed to solve the communal problem among ourselves. 
I have seen nothing as yet to make me alrer the view. 

There is another obstacle in the way of my leaving 
India, whilst delicate situations continue to arise 
regarding the Delhi pact. 1 should sacrifice life itself 
to prevent a breakdown. And I flatter myself wi k 
the belief, that my presence is necestary to prevent it. 

Let us however hope, that both the difficulties will 
be over, by the time it becomes necessary to leave 
ludia for the September meeting. 

I can but give my assuiance, th^t having entered 
Upon the Settlement, I am eager for the sake of the 
good name of the Congress to proceed to London 
and deliver its message to the R. T. C. and the 
Britivh statesmen, n^t excluding even Mr. Churchill. 
1 know that he and his paity do n t realise that the 
Congress is no enemy of Great 13ritain. The Congress 
merely wants for India what he and his ancestors 
Imve fought to secure for Groat Britain. I therefore 
need no persuasion to take me to London. I have 
^ven said to friends, that if the communal tangle was 
not undone, and I was therefore unable to take part 
in the R. T- C. but toe working of the Settlement left 
me free, 1 should, if so required, proceed to London 
for the sake of presenting the Congress position to 
the responsible statesmen. My supreme dee-ire is to 
attain lasting peace, if it can be had with ho^mir 
and without inviting the nation to engage in another 
fight involving untold suffering, M. K. G 

Prabhat Pherie 

It was in the Yeravda prison that 1 road oi the 
inaugural ion of Prabhat Phfcris. I thought chat whoover 
originated the idea deserved thanks for ir. I felt that 
apart from their propaganda value, they were spiritually 
bdaottlui. They summoned the sleeping to the call of 
duty. They reminded them that it wai lime o rise 
from their beds and give thauksto Gjd the first thing 
1% the morning. For I had read that the members of 
the Prabhat Pheris sang songs of worst p as also 
of topical public events. If wisely guided, this 
injtfjtatbn can become a great means of purification as 
al»a political education of the right type. But I hear 
that song? generating bad passion are also sometimes 
sqpg, I should be sorry if my information proved 
typA» 1 would strongly advise the organisers of these 
restrict their choice of songs not only during 
this time of pence but far all time tp those of. worship 


and those dealing purely with constructive ectivftiee 
such as Khadi, liquor prohibition, communal unity, 
untouch ibility acid other social reform. The parties 
must be trained to sing well and in tune and should 
k;e:> to one hour throughout India. I remember the 
parties in Bombay not always keeping the same time 
and in Allahabad keeping a different time r rom Bombay. 
The institution has Bprung up anyhow, but it will be 
well now for the prime mover?, if there are any, to 
evolve a proper plan and publish a selection of songs 
which all, no matter belonging to what fai'.h or party, 
cau sing. This should be a non-psriy national 
institution. IF parties spring up anyhow and begin 
singing anyhow and any time, they would disturb rhe 
people by [heir jargon. But good singing in the 
morning will be appreciated. M. K. G. 

4 An Honest Doubt* (?) 

(By M, K Gandhi ) 

11 The now famous Ginihi-Irwin truce terms 
received an almost unanimous approbation, though 
noc from the entire sec ion of C mgressmen in 
India, at least from a majority of them. The 
people and the press, bjih in this country as well 
as on the continent of Europe, expressed their 
sincere appreciation of the success of the peace 
negotiations, and there was a consensus of 
opinion expressed, ihrit honesty of purpcito and 
sincerity in action on both sides lent sufficient 
weight to the success of the negotiations. In spite 
of this, there was and is still a very strong minority 
comprising especially the younger generation, 
which is totally against tbe truce terms, and 
emphatically declines to put its seal of approval 
upon them. They are of the opinion, and we 
think not without sufficient juitification,—chat the 
flag of C )mplete Independence as the immediate 
goal of lodii, hoisted at the Lahore Congress, ha9 
been lowered by the trace terms, thereby 
committing the Cjugress and Us followers to a 
less severe aud entirely different programme of 
activities. 

“ No one for a moment seems to doubt the 
sincerity of purpose, with which Gaudhiji, as 
the one voice on behalf of the Congress, and 
Lord Irwin, aB th^ spokesman of the British 
Government, carried out the peace negotiations to 
such a successful conclnrdon. The Left-wingers, 
under the leadership oi Sjt. Subhxs Chandra Bone, 
had almost planned to oppose the Resolution at 
Karachi Crngresc ra ifving the Delhi pact, bnt 
better couwrfhi fevai ed with them, and we are 
thankful to them for having averted a very serious 
defection iu tre Congress, at a timo like the present, 
when complete unanimity and cooperation mean 
much. With great reluctance they let Gandhiji 
have his own way and try once more his faith in 
the British Government, 

“Let us for one moment examine how far 
the terms of the truce have been observed since 
the Settlement. Government on their part have 
released the Civil Disobedience prisoners, with¬ 
drawn the various Ordinances, and declared the 
Congress organisation a lawful body. The Congress 
on their part have called off Civil Disobedience, 
aggressive picketing, boycott of British goods, etc., 
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*od have also acceded to the cancellation of the 
enquiry into police excesses. So much the better 
for all. But what passes our c}rnprchension is 
whether or not the Government have strictly adhered 
to the principles underlying the terms. Reports of 
non-release of *(5HBoners in various parts of the 
country, promulgation of Section 144 on political 
meetings, arrests and convictions for political 
reasons, and various other happenings, which are 
considered a total violation of the Agreement, are 
pouring into our ears every morning. On the other 
hand, we are told that the local Governments contend 
that the people have pot always observed the terms 
of the truce. Whether or not both parties are 
justified iu their charges it is not for us to say. 

" In the light of the above, we honestly 
doubt, if Gandhiji, on behalf of the Congress, wa3 
sufficiently justified in having lowered the flag of 
Independence hoisted at Lahore by agreeing to the 
truce. We honestly doubt again, if he was fully 
satisfied, that there was a real chauge of heart on 
the part of the British Government, so as to commit 
the Congress to a truce of this sort. We honestly 
doubt thirdly, if Gandhiji really thought that 
the British Government woutd take up seriously 
the question of Indian Independence at the next 
Round Table Conference, even if the Congress 
under his odership participated. Fourthly 

we entertain an honest doub:, if Gandhiji thought 
for one momenr, that the British Government 
would totally abdicate in favour of the Congress 
after 150 years of continued exploitation of a land, 
which is almost their entire subsistence and mainstay. 
Fifthly we doubt, whether he believed that they 
would surrender 11 the brightest jewel in the Crown 
of the British Empire M to those from whom no 
exploitation is possible in future, and thus pave the 
way for their own decline. And last but one, we 
honestly doubt, whether Gandhiji remembered how 
he has been betrayed on more than one occasion 
in the past in his trust in the Government, and 
considered whether 11 Young ladia ” would allow 
him to practise his political jugglery on the toiling 
millions once more and for ever. 

"Last but not the least is the honest doubt 
we entertain, whether there is any ay of hope 
of success through Congress pirticiation in the 
coming Conference, Who knows, that once 
Gandhiji with his team has left India for London 
they will be allowed to return to the scene of 
their activities, in case the London conversations 
break down ? Who can guarantee to the Indian 
delegation a hospitable reception in London 
during its stay there ? 

M We honestly wonder, whether it is ot high 
time for, us to present a united front, and if 
necessary, to wade through a pool of blood, of course 
pursuing .the creed of non-vio ence, to attain 
our one god and chat for now and or ever.*' ' 

The foregoing has been sent me by ‘The Youth 
of India 1 with a duly signed covering letter. I have 
removed certain unnecessary passages and made some 
alterations without changing the substance of the' 
oharge, There is truth in the statement, that there 
are charges and countercharges about breach of the 
Settlement by the parties concerned. Bu£ I am able 


to assure the public, that so far the difficulties have 
been removed. Toe Central Government is anxious to 
implement the Settlement as I know the Congress is. 
And so long as that condition persists, there is no 
danger of a breakdown. Beyond this the public will 
not expect me to go, whilst the very delicate instrument 
is being worked and kept in tune. 

As to the Settlement itself, I have no doubt 
whatsoever, that the Congress would have put itself in 
the wrong if it had not entered upon it. And it was 
certainly patriotic on the part of Sjt. Subhas Chandra 
Bose and the young men who were behind him to 
have withdrawn their opposition and given their 
support to the Settlement Resolution at Karachi. The 
Karachi Congress did not lower the Independence flag. 
The Congress mandate is clear on the point. 

Whether the Congress will be able to make good 
its position at the Round Table Conference 1 do not 
know. But I do know that it would be wrong for the 
Congress to avoid the Conference for fear of rejection 
of its demands. The Conference is one way of 
showing the absolute justice of the national demand. 
It would have been foolish for the Congress to refuse 
participation when it was open to it to press its full 
demand without reservation. The Congress would 
have betrayed lack of courage if It had declined to 
avail itself of the opportunity, when it came, of 
presenting its case at the Round Table Conference. 

Therefore I should not hesitate to go to London 
and attend the Conference if I found that I could 
safely go. My difficulty is fundamental and well known. 

I should not have the self-confidence to present the 
Congiess case, if we could not set our own house 
in order by attaining a solurion of the communal 
problem. But I am waiting, watching and praying. 
As soon as rhe way ii open, I should not hesitate to 
go wherever wanted. The other difficulty is less 
serious, but none the less important. As the principal 
party on behalf of the Congress to the Pact, I should 
feel most uneasy leaving India, when serious questions 
arising out of the Settlement demaud a ten-ion. I 
have pledged my honour to Lotd Erwin, that I thall 
leave no stone unturned to see that the Settlement does 
not break down. As I have already hinted, I ara 
having some difficulty with local Governments, but 1 
ain hoping that with patience all will be well. In any 
c^sa I belive in all humility that my presence in InBa 
is necessary to avoid a crisis. 

As for the other doubts of the writer or writers of 
tba letter, I can only repeat what I have said so often. 
I will not lose hope, till I know that nothing is to be 
gained from negotiation. Since I believe in humaa nature, 
io spite of previous disappointments, I must trust. I 
regard It as practical wisdom. I rely for success upon 
ihe inherent justice of the national cause and the 
equally just meaps adopted for its vindication. I do 
not believe that the Congress delegation will he 
insulted in London. And if it is, the Congress will 
Qpt lose its prestige. The loss will accrue to those 1 
who will Insult. I therefore ask the youthful writers 
of the letter not to lose hope, but work with all their 
might to make the Settlement a success, and by working 
the constructive programme enhance the power of the 
Congress to vindicate the national position. For the 
measure of success at the Conference, if ttt© Congress 
is represented thereat, will be in strict proportion to 
the measure of the power of the Congress* 
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Missionary Methods in India 

( Contributed ) 

Gandhiji has given great umbrage to missionaries 
by his declaration against the prevailing methods 
of evangelization, and by challenging the claim 
to superiority put forward by them on behalf of 
Christianity. They strongly resent his Assertion that 
their modus operandi is open to suspicion. It may 
be well to give some thought to ihe matters in dispute. 
Let us begin with t ie propagation of Christianity in 
Bucppsin the earlieniays. St. Augustine taught: “blessed 
are they, who inflict persecution for righ eousness* 
sake." Such a proncuncemant, emanating from so 
high an authority, undoubtedly exercised immerse 
influence over the early missionaries of the Gotpel. 
Mosheim states in his Ecclesiastical History : “ In 
the fourth century multitudes were drawn into the 
profession of Chrlsiiauity, nut by the power of 
cohvfctiou and argumeur, but by Ihe prospect of gain 
and the fear of punishment.” In the year 707 alter 
i~hri&r, the King of Spain forcibly baptised 90,000 
Jews. At the present day in India, pecuniary akl to 
the heathen in connection with litigation and other 
secular affairs plays an important partin evangelization, 
it Was stated in the Indian Census Report for 1911, 
thAt the aboriginal tribes accept Christianity, “in the 
hbpe of obtaining assistance from the mibSionarie* in 
their difficulties and protection against ihe coercion of 
landlords.” Mr. (now Sir) Edward Gait quoted in the 
^ame report the following statement of a Roman Catholic 
Missionary : Personally, I know of some cases where 
udividuijs came over from religious motives. Hut these 
dases are rare." Mr. John Reid, I. C. S., Settlement 
Officer, Clioca Nagpur, has in para 80 of the biral 
Rfipott on the Survey and Settlement in the Ranchi 
district, J902-10, ^iven dear glimpses of the part 
played by r.he German missionaries in the agrarian 
disturbances which took place in Ranchi. Nor is this 
confined to India. The Statesman wrote about China 
in B ebtuary 1901 : “The Chinese converts to 
Christianity are not all won over by honest conviction. 
Each separate Christian sect in Chius wul frankly 
avow, that the converts to all the other setts avo 
largely influenced by material considerations, and that 
among these considerations is the ho;>e of being able 
to employ European consular protection against thdr 
non-Christian neighbour*.” Iu 1821, Raja Rammohan 
Koyr urged ju the “ Brahmanical Magazine,*’ that the 
^perioutv qf Christianity shou’d not be advocated 
by tu&aa* of abuse and insult or by affording the 
of wotidiy gain.” Ju reviewing Dr. R. N. 
Cw&t’s Work on Indian missions, the Times wrote 
to August, 1894: “ The reckless falsities qf the 
pltitf&ttt, atfd the gross misrepresentations of non- 
Oftifetiao faiths, which supply the stock-in-trade of the 
tower type of the subscription-seeking missionary on 
life trips to- England, the&e are the blemishes of 
ntistfouery advocacy at home. Dr. Gust's pages may 
pain some, but they will profit many. He thinks tbe 

too good to be served -by anything approaching 
ag untruth. He laments that the sensationalism at 
hom^vqotnpela hone&tly-intentioned missionaries abroad 
.“highly coloured character, and 
facts, to suit the British demand- for heathen 
Appasanvy, a 1 well-kso4rn 4 Indian 


Christian, wrote in the official organ of the National 
Council of the Y. M. C. A. of India and Ceylon, for 
July, 1919: “The explanation, that missionaries 
generally ofTer, when questioned as to the reason 
underlying their policy, is that they want to raise 
money for India, and to enlist the sympathy of the 
people of the Webt in missionary enterprise, and that 
this is the best method for that purpose.” Dr. Josiah 
Oldfield has said: “To get funds for nvssionary work 
it is necessary now-a-days to use startling colours 
and Jay them on thickly, with the result, that to 
English audiences missionaries frequently paint Indian 
life in absolutely false colours.” Lord Canning, 
Governor-General of India, said in 1656, that 
“paving the way to conversion by such ihumping lies 
cannot give a thinking native much respect for our 
practice.” Sir Alexander Mackenzie, Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal, speaking at the annual meeting of the 
Church of Eogland Zet ana Mission Society in 1898, 
observed: “I have been intimately acquainted with 
rruny native gentlemen of both the old and Dew 
school, and nothing more irritates them, ard I may say, 
justly irritates them, than the way in which Oriental 
customs are sometimes described in missionary 
publications.” Ir. October, 1911, the Rev. Dr. Evans, 
a missionary in Iud t a, stated at a meeting of the Free 
Church Council at Bangor ( Wales ), that missionary 
reports sent from India were invariably “cooked,” in 
order that the British public might be induced to give 
money in support of missions. 

Reference may be made to a favouvjto method of 
prcipagandistn which consists in the publication of 
special editions of non Christian religious books written 
with the express purpose of showing off the 
superiority of Christianity. Dr. J. N. Farquhar has 
frankly stated, that the underlying motive is to “seek 
to set each ■ form of Indian religion by the side of 
Cbiistisnity in such a way, that the relationship may 
stand out clear." Jan* Atden stated in the American 
magazine, “Aria” (June 1926), that she was while 
touring in India, putting up with some missionaries. 
Her hostess gave her some books to read, containing 
expositions of Indian religions by Christian writers. 
Gt the character of these books she said, that they 
“always present a subject through the lens of the 
man who has settled his poiut of view beforehand. 

If rhe beliefs and practices are not good, they are not 
Christian. If they are good, whatever is good in 
them is borrowed from the Christian religion/’ 

There is no denying the facr that some missionaries 
are impelled by excessive zeal in the cause of religion. 

A remarkable instance was noticed in December, 1902, 
by “ India, ” the London organ of the Indian National 
Congress, whitn reproduced the following extract from 
a letter written by tbe German Catholic Bishop of 
Lahore to the Christian World : “How marvellous 
are the Lord’s ways! One might almost say, that the 
Divine intention has been to make the parents disappear* 
in order that their children might be led to the 
Mission and there find the Christian salvation. The 
last two periods of famine have brought to the Catholid 
Mission thousands qf orphans, who are all today 
pious Oath olios. If we obtain further donations, we 
shall^be able to receive, and with what joy, afome more 
hundreds of -children who have survived their parents, 
dead of the pflague.” It ft not to be wondered 
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at, that a man of the keen perception of Charles 
Dickens should be utterly dissatisfied with the ways 
gf missionaries. He wrote: " So Exeter Hall holds us 
in mortal submission to missionaries who ( Livings tone 
always exceptecLj are perfect nuisances, and leave 
every place wdrse than they found it/* Mrs. Charles 
Howard, Secretary, Society for the Education of the 
Women of India, Chicago, in a letter to Sr. Virchand 
R. Gandhi of Bombay, wrote in 1896: 11 But I am 
more concerned for poor India. Why should Christia¬ 
nity, which is a failure here, be thrust upon India?" 

[ This comes from a retired deputy collector. The 
collection of quotations from named sources should, 
instead of offending missionaries, cause an inward 
search. I have several other similar articles, some 
f^om Christian Indians. The writers will excuse me for 
withholding them. The controversy ought not to be 
prolonged. The incautious zeal of reporters, who 
trusted too much to memory, led to a discussion, which 
1 would fain have avoided. M. K. G. ] 

Khadi Musings 

I 

The Sacrifice 

It was late at night. After a long heavy day's 
work he had come to the station to catch the train. 
Wildly enthusiastic crowds had made it almost im¬ 
possible to reach the station, but he was now inside 
the railway carriage, im risoned on all sides by a wall 
of faces. 

And what was he doing, tired out, at that late 
hour? He was silting cross-legged on the floor of 
the third cl&99 compartment spinning his 214 yards of 
sacrificial yarn for the day, having been too pressed 
with work to do bis spinning at the usual hour in 
the afternoon. 

But the madding crowd at the doors and windows-* 
what of it ? It wa9 clad to a man in mill-made, if 
not foreign cloth 1 

Oh I this blind love—now it roods the heart I When 
will they learn to follow the advice and example of 
him for whose victory they continually shout ? 

II 

The Poison in our Midst 

Crowds of Simla sisters kept CDming every day to 
the bungalow for darshan. Gandhi)! was often too 
busy to be seen, and I would have to go out to talk 
with them. 

“You have come all this way, and up this steep 
hill for the take of Gandhiji s datshan . Since you 
have so much enthusiasm* why does not it express 
itself in Khadi? The wearing of Khadi is the first 
and foremost advice of him whose very sight you 
feel to be a benediction." 

“ Look, we are wearing Khadi l" exclaimed* several 
sisters, holding out their saris to show me. 

" But this is all niill-clotb. M 

“Is it? We thought we were wearing the right 
thing by using these saris. 9 * 

And I had to explain to them, as I have bad to 
explain again and again to numberless sisters all over 
India, that now-a-days there is a cloth sold in the 
market which looks like Khadi to the untrained eye* 
and goes by that name t but which is really nothing but 
coarse mill production; that this is the most evU 
production In the cloth market, deliberately depriving, 


aa it doe*, the itarvini, mJIHoue ° f their P* ecio “ 
earnings through spinning and weaving, and ate 
shonld eschew it as deadly poison. 

We are continually blaming the foreigner and 
deploring oar exploited condition, bqb ft 4. ** ^ 
for us to realise, that some of the deftdH#t poison 
in our very midst amongst oar own doth merchants 
and mill-owners. 

Ill 

A well deserved Rebuke 

11 What wretched slivers, Bapu 1" I exclaimed one 
day, as I was spinning in his roorh, the thread 
keeps breaking every third or fourth pul)" 

"How is that? Are you not using yonr own 

slivers ? ” . 

I was dumb, for I saw in a moment what a fool 

and a defaulter I had been. 

II Do you mean to 9 iy you have not been carding 
during these days ? ,f he continued, his Indignation 
rising every moment. 

I trembled before the justice of his rebuke, and 
began pleading the heat, want of time, want of a 
suitable carding room and other such feeble excuses. 
Naturally he would accept none of them. 

“You who are an expert with the carding bow 
and are so keen on people becoming self-carders—I 
thought anyway you had understood my ideals in this 
matter! I had never dreamt of your using common 
slivers. See what faith I had in you! H he ended, giving 
the hardest cut of all. 

And 1 went away and w«rt 

But that very afternoon I took out the bow, carded 
for some twenty minutes and made myself a bundla 
of slivers. The next morning, when I sat down to 
the wheel, I span my 214 yards in less than half an 
hour of delightful work, instead of having to spend 
over an hour laboriously pulling away at a rotten 
thread. ___ 
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Khan Abdul Gaffar KKan 

Whan the* tall and impressive figure of Khan Abdul 
Gaflar Khan# emerged from a third class Railway 
compartment at Bardoli the other day, Sardar Patel 
and a handful of friends were present at tbe Station 
to give him a cordial but quiet welcome. The frontier 
leader felt visibly relieved at the absence of the usual 
features of the boisterous receptions which are his lot 
wherever he goes. He thoroughly dislikes demonstra¬ 
tions and formalities. “ I did not intend to inform 
you of my arrival, but Bardoli being a new place I 
could not but send you a telegram, " he told us. Yes, 
he hardly needed anybody to receive him at the 
station if only because his kit consisted merely of a 
large size attache case which contained one change of 
clothes and papers ! One would have thought seeing 
him without anv luggage that he had planned to 

return by the next available train. But almost the 
first thing he told us was that he had no* allowed 

Irieflds to fix up any engagements for him for the 

being as he would bo placing himself at 

Gandhiji's dispisal and would return only when he 
got leave l All these things coupled with hia winning 
manners put every body at the Swaraj Ashram, Gandhiji 
especially, at absolute ease. Tbe moment he came he 
became one of us. He joined the As hi am people in 
the evening meal. But this, I am afraid, was a bit 
of privation to him, although, for a change, he seemed 
to welcome the frugal vegetarian dinner. Next day, 
however, the kind Muslim friends of Bardoli claimed Khan 
Saheb as their guest for food and Namaz. N obody at 
the Ashram could have the heart to stand in the way! 

4 Tbe Khudai Khidm&ttf*ri 9 
The Khan Saheb simply styles himself as a 1 Khudai 
Khidnmtgar/ This is the tenn they have used in the 
,N. YV. F. P. as a substitute for the Knglibli word 
* volunteer.” Meaning as it does 14 servant of God,* 1 it 
43 bound to especially appeal to the Musalmans, They 
proud of tne coinage, and perhaps .he movement 
owes its popularity no less to the magic of this 
tomp^upd word than to the personality of iti simple 
author. “We bit upon it quite accidentally'' explained 
Khm Saheb. 11 1 had gone to the Lahore Congress 
With a band of young workers from my town Uitnaczai. 
We returned entranced by the smart work of the 
vpltUkteer organization of the Congress. The ladies 
vQUpitoer corps hod impressed us immensely. We 

; decided to take id hand at once the work of organizing 

r 

our young map on Congress lines. We had tbe nucleus 
hi a band of workers enrolled under no particular name 
P 4|# months before the Lahore Congress. A name 
had now to be found. Some of my scholarly friends 


discovered a difficult Arabic word to denote ‘volunteer*. 
I reflected and finally rejected tbe terra in favour of 
tbe much simpler Khudai Khid mat gar which has now 
caught the imagination of the man in the street. 
The word went forth and in common with the rest of 
India a large number of volunteers were enrolled in my 
province/’ 

Disillusionment 

Perhaps here it may be well to introduce to the 
reader more closely the great origiuator of the Frontier 
movement which has figured so prominently in the 
making of recent history. 

As he explained to me, Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan 
took his early education in a mission 3Chool at 
Peshawar. To this day he treasures lha memory of 
the then Principal of the school whose industry and 
self-sacrifice extracted the admiration of Abdul Gaffar 
Khan, even as a boy. The young but subtle pupil 
could not help envying this foreigner these traits of his 
race, and they became the ideal of his own heart. On 
leaving school he was persuaded against his will to 
apply for a Commission in the Army. Because the 
applicant came from a rich aristocratic Pathan family 
he was accepted. Young Abdul Gaffar Khan felt 
attracted by the glamour of a military rank. He was 
eager to look and feel like Sahib and be placed on 
an equal footing with Englishmen, which, he was told 
to believe, was quite possible if he could obtain a place 
and rank in the Army. But a single incident upset 
this notion and drove the 11 inferiority complex 11 out of 
his mind once for all. He had gone on a visit to a 
relative in the Army, Before he returned he had had 
the disillusioning experience of witnessing his relation 
being grossly insulted, without cause, by a British 
Officer of inferior rank. Tbt? moral of the episode went 
home to the proud young mao and he decided not to 
jci$ the Army. A plan to go to England for the study 
of Engineering was foiled at the last minute by friends 
ol the family who advised Abdul Gaffar Khan’s father 
that it was sinful to cross the seas and the boy would 
be tost ro the family if he was allowed to go abroad. 
By now he had realised how urgent was the need for 
devoted selfless service to his countrymen and he 
decided to dedicate his life for eradication of the 
superstition. He was a profound believer in education 
for his people and perhaps the very first public activity 
be associated himself with was the establishment of 
schools where a liberal education would be given. It 
gave him a shock, however, to find that the schools 
were interfered with by Government during the Great 
Wat. They were compelled to close down and a 
number of people connected with these schools were 
arrested. In $19 Khan Saheb led the Rowlatt 
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atfftatjoa in the N. W. F. P. which brought him in 
direct conflict with the authorities. He together with 
hie father and many others was arrested ftttd kept in 
handcuffs and chains. This left an indelible mark on 
the minds of all the victims. In 1921 the Khan Saheb 
opened a school in Cbarsada, his own tehsil, on Non- 
co-operation lines and introduced weaving in the 
curriculum in accordance with the Congress programme. 
He was however arrested again and seot to jail for 
three years. There was severe repression in the 
province, of which the great spontaneous movement of 
the Khudai Khidmatgars is probably the direct sequel. 

The Khan Saheb had a hearty laugh when I asked 
him why a red uniform was adopted for the Khqdsi 
Khidmatgars. 1 It a mere accident,’ he said. 

Previously we had white Khaddar uniforms. But 
these got dirty very quickly. So it was decided to dye 
them. Somebody favoured the red colour, and it was 
adopted. There wa $ no question at all of giving 
special preference to red.' 

- A Miracle f ! f 

The Khan Saheb’s first and foremost aim has all 
along been to educate the people of his province in 
social reform. Every Khudai Khidmatcar is supposed 
to pledge himself with the quran in his hand to abjure 
violence and drink and to look upon human beings as 
equal. In talking of the pledge the Khan Saheb 
expressed his own amazement at the magic effect the 
uniform and the name has upon the personal 
conduct of every recruit to the nou-vlolent army of 
Khudai Khidmatgars. Ife was most emphatic on the 
question of non-violence. ‘ Let the Government show 
me a single instance of violence oa the part of my 
Khudai Khidmatgars. 1 he said. 1 Although the provoca¬ 
tion ha9 been unbearable, our men have remained 
peaceful to I he end. It is no 9 mall matter fui a 
Pathan to keep his temper when he is insulted and 
is being stripped naked. There have been a number 
of cases of such provocation during last year's 
movement. And yet not one Pathan raised his finger 
in retaliation. It was nothing short of a miracle. 
The credit is due to Gandhiji, who has been more 
implicitly and loyally obeyed in my province than in 
any other. We carried on picketing in my tehsil 
Charsada under the gravest perils without a single 
instance of violence. Our men were set upon by 
police constables and belaboured and tortured simply 
for standing opposite a foreign cloth shop or a liquor 
shop in their uniforms." 

I give the above instances of police barbarty 
mentioned to me by Khan Saheb only to illustrate the 
point about noo-vajlence and not from any desire to 
make out a pa« grievance. So tar as the Khan 
Saheb is concerned be is quite prepared to let by¬ 
gones be by-gones. But let us now hear what the Khan 
Saheb has to say ahouc condition! under the Truce: 
Implementing the Truce ! 

VVe have now suspended practically all our 
activities, in,, obedience to Gandhiji/' he lemarked, 
Although we enrol Khudai Khidmatgars, their 
activity, apart from a little picketing, is practically 
nil. The only general programme i 9 that in every 
village wherever the movement exists our men are 
^enjoined to 1 assemble ouce a week after Jumma 
prayers. The volunteers' are 'given lessons in drill 
and told to do nothiugi that is likely to go against 


the Settlement arrived at between the Congress and 
the Government. We have goae so far Is to prohibit 
the shouting of all cries which are likely to offend 
against the spirit of the Settlement. Still a great 
deal of provocation is offered from the other side. A 
month ago about a dozen young students werg arrested 
in Charsada for staging a drama which was considered 
objectionable. VVe are defending the case, and I am 
legally advised that there is nothing incriminating in the 
play itself. But the arrest was the least part of the 
provocation. The arrests were cariied out under huge 
military display. Armoured cars and troops occupied 
the town. They remained there till several days after 
the arrests. During their stay the troops forcibly 
dispossessed poor people of fodder and other articles 
of use causing acute distress among them. Some 
troops drove into bye-lanes on horse-back. Thi9 was 
rightly resented by the Pathan populate. It is again 
Gandhiji’s discipline that the pec pie have placed 
themselves under that restrained them on this, occasion. 
Cases have occurred alter the Truce, of troops entering 
private houses and taking the inmates unawares. This 
is a form of provocation for which with all our 
experience of last year we were hardly prepared.’* 
Non-violence an Expedience? 

I asked Khan Saheb bow long he thought non¬ 
violence would be kept up in his province. “ I am 
sure we shill prove to be the best disciples of Gandhiji 
in the whole nf India. Every instruction of his is and 
will be obeyed. We are prepared for any, amount of 
suffering. Gandhiji must come as 9oon as he can and 
see things for himself. I want him to come in f o 
direct contact with the people of ihe N. W. F, P. He 
must come there and speak to the people himself and 
give them his instructions. ,f 

Could ail this wonderful non-violence be a mere 
expediency ? Wbat about the insidious propaganda 
of vilification carried on by the Anglo-Indian press 
againsr tha ‘red shirt* movement? it is insinuated that 
the ultimate object of the movement is to catty out a 
violent offensive against the Br.tish whenever suitable 
opportunity occurs. But though Kbau Saheb is not in 
the habit of treating such hostile propaganda seriously 
and never cares to answer deliberate falsehoods he 
agreed that there were honest and well-meaning people, 
too, who would like to understand tilings from bine 
u My non-violence has almost become a matter of 
faith with me. I believed in Gandhiji’s Akims# before. 
But the unparallelled success of the experiment in rny 
province has made me a confirmed champion of non¬ 
violence. God willing, I hope never to sec my province take 
to violence. We kDowonly too weli the bitter results oi 
violence from the blood feuds which spoil our fair 
name. We have an abundance of violence In our 
nature. It is good in our own interests ro take a 
training in non-violence. Moreover, is not the Pathad 
amenable only to love and reason ? He will go with 
you to hell if you can win his heart but you cannot 
force him even to go to heaven. Such is the power 
of love over the Pathan. 1 want the Pathan to learn 
to do unto others as he would like to be done by* It 
may be I may fail and a wave of violence may sweep 
over my province. I will then be content to take the 
verdict of fate against me. But it will not shake my 
ultimate faith in non-violence which ray people need 
move than anybody else.*' D. M, C». 
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Notes 

Who can be Congress Office Holder ? 

A Sindhi correspondent asks : 

M l. Whether a man dealing in foreign cigarettes 
and tobacco can be a president of the Congress 
Committee ? 

“2. Whether persons dealing in foreign cloth can be 
vice-president and treasurer of the Congress Committee? 

u 3. Whether a person connected with foreign cloth 
dealers can be secretary of tho Congress Committee ?” 
These are bad questions. If the correspondent had 
said whether such and such a person should be, I could 
have given my opinion for what it might be worth. But 
when he asks whether a particulai type of person cau be 
officer it betrays ignorance of the democratic character of 
the constitution of the Congress, liven a drunkard and 
a rake can become president of a Congress Committee or 
a secretary it his constituents elect him io that office. 
But one rnay assume that so long as the constituents are- 
sober and pure, they will rot elecr a drunkard or a rake. 
Similarly if they are believers in out and out swdeshi 
only, they will not elect anyone who deals in foreign 
doth or such foreign goods as are now manufactured in 
fudia. And so far as ihings injurious to the nation are 
concerned, as for instance intoxicating drinks and drugs, 
Congressmen will make no distinction between foreign 
and swadesoi goods. All injurious things must be regarded 
as taboo whether they a r e foreign or home made. 
Coarse Mill Cloth as Khadi 
Complaints aro being received from several quarters, 
Madras, Bengal and Bombay Presidencies and elsewhere 
that coarse mill cloth is being sold as Khad? and that 
chough since the understanding with ’.be Congress Khadi 
labels are not used by mill-owners, in their invoices 
and otherwise, coarse cloth is shown as Khadi. If the 
information is correct, it is clearly a breach of thu 
agreement wirh the Congress. Mills ongb;. to be 
satisfied with the profits they are making by reason 
of the Congress campaign, but if tney wi’l greedily 
and unlawfully appropriate ‘ha name 1 Khadi ’ somehow 
or other and at some stage o/ other fur their wares, they 
will be following the example of the miser who, in the 
attempt to get a cocoamii free of charge, lost hia life. 

Swaraj Bhavan Hospital 
Sjt, Mohanlal Nehru writes: 

M Wi f b reference to the appeal for funds for the 
above hospital published in the Young India last 
week I have received ihc following tubscriprions 
so far, that is upto the week ending Saturday 30th 
May. Some of the donors want their subscriptions 
to be acknowledged in the Young India and I am 
acknowledging all. 1 will submit a list o* donors 
H you every week ou Saturday. 

,f Sjt Bhailal C. Patel Bombay 3 Rs. 23 

„ Radmal Bhandari Triplicane 5 

,, D. R. Modi Surat 20 

„ Ratilal Umiashankar Saras 15 

„ E- Kochughruda Menon Cochin 9-14 
„ N. C. Kotwal Droog-Fort 25 

„ Harakhchand Motichand Chorvad 25 

„ Rameshwar Bbolaram Dhulia 10 

„ S, Doraiswamy for the 

public of Ambalangoda Colombo 45 

Total of the week ending 30th May 179-14" 
This is apart from the collections in Nainital which 
Wit] appear in this column In due course * M. K. G. 


Self-Spinning Made Easy 

Ahrnedabad is one of the few centres where the 
Stimulus, last year's movement, gav-a to spianing for 
personal wear, was taken advantage of to produce 
permanent results of value. As soon as the Gujarat 
Prantik Samiti saw that the idea of self-spinning was 
gaining ground and that many were desirous of taking 
to it, the Samiti created a special Khadi Vibhag to 
deal with this matter, in a systematic manner. 
Sjr. Mathuradas Purushottam was put in charge of this 
Vibhag. What were the steps taken by this department 
and what were the results achieved are detailed in the 
report Sjt. Mathuradas has given below: 

‘ As soon as this department came into being, 
two main difficulties in the way of the self-spinner 
were discovered. One was as regards procuring of 
proper hand-carded slivers and the other as regards 
facilities for converting the yarn spun into cloth. The 
Vibhag, therefore, concentrated its attention on arrange¬ 
ments to meet satisfactorily these two difficulties. A 
booklet on hand-carding was published. The art was 
systematised. Each part of the bow as well as each 
stage of the process was given definite names. An 
easy course of training was introduced so that it became 
possible to finish in three weeks the coarse which 
used formerly to take three months. 15 ladies of 
Ahrnedabad, 10 men from several parte of Gujarat, and 
8 men from other provinces received sufficient training 
to be able to work as instructors. Three workers have 
become experts in the art. As many as 60 middle 
class ladies took instruction in carding so that they 
were able to make slivers for spinning. Carding classes 
on lines similar to ihose in the city were started rltt 
Saraspur, a suburb of Ahrnedabad, as also ac three 
centres run by Sjt. Chhof.alal M. Shah. As a teult, 
not only was the ditficulty as regards slivers at these 
places was removed but the carding wages came down 
from three annas a seer to an anna and a half. 
Arrangements for imparting instruction in carding 
have been made at Auand, Urnrcth, Nadiad, Vijapur, 
Unava, Sidhpur and Palanpur. At present such classes 
are going on at Chalala and Pij. 

During the period fzomjeth Vad 12, 1986 to Phagau 
Sad 15, 1987, 61 maunds of slivers were made in 
Ahrnedabad only. Out of this 60 maunds were sold. 
During the last 3 months it has been so arranged that 
the carders buy cotton and sell slivers direct to 
the spinners. AH those who wish to have cotton carded 
deal with the carders direct. 

84 weavers as under were brought in to weave 
handspun yarn at the different centres: 


Ahrnedabad 27 

Amalsad 27 

Ramesra 4 

Kalol 2 

Karadi 2 

Amod 2 

Viramgam 11 

Nadiad Taluka 9 


84 

Most of the above weavers had to be given training in 
weaving handspun yarn. 12 maunds of yarn were woven 
at Ahrnedabad and 32 maunds at Amalsad. 

31 looms and 20 bows were supplied to different 
parts of Gujarat by the Vibhag.” S. G. B. 


! 
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■ f My Faith 

( By M. K. Gandhi ) 

A Bengali correspondent who gives his name and 
address even for publication if necessary has written a 
long letter which I condense as follows : 

" Much has been said about Bhagafsing and 
his comrades yet even now I find great difficulty 
in appreciating the wisdom of passing the resolution 
at the Karachi Congress. 

I am afraid it will not be possible for me 
to explain to you properly the different peculiar 
and surreptitious ways in which your remarks about 
Bhagatsing and the Karachi Resolution extolling 
him are being exploited here by some interested 
politicians to serve their own purpose and undermine 
your influence. 


1. They accuse you for the niggardly way in 
which the resolution had been worded by you. 
These people are trying to impress upon the minds 
of the young men that you really had no sincere 
sympathy for those unfortunate men and that you 
gave your support to the resoluiion and expressed your 
admiration for Bhagatsing and his comrades only 
being prevailed upon by the Navajuvanwallas, 
whose strong agitation you could not resist, and 
you wanted to placate Pandit Jawaharlal. 

U 2. They question your integrity and sincerity 
and try to belittle you (and your cause) by 
surreptitiously propagating an idea in Bengal that 
while you gave your active support to the resolution 
^bout Bhagatsing at Karachi you severely criticised 
the late Deshabandhu Pas for his responsibility in 
carrying out an exactly similar resolution at Faridpur 
Conference praising Gopinath Saha who lost his 
life on the gallows under exactly similar circumsta¬ 
nces; and in this they say you are not immune from 
provincial bias, Thoy are taking every opportunity 
to undermine your influence in Bengal bv appealing 
to the sentiment of local patriotism. They say that 
many Bengal youths sacrificed their lives even within 
this very year for the same cause foi which 
'* Bhagatsing and his comrades died. Among those 
who thus died In Bengal ihma were Bcnoy Bose 
and hia comrade, there were the Chittagong laiders— 
the twentyone lads, who died lighting bravely 
against the British troops on the Jafallabad Hills 
whose deeds were much more courageous and romantic 
than you would imagine, but how strange - you did 
not find romance there - not a word of sympathy 
passed from your lips 1 The insidious appeal made to 
their sentiment of local patriotism easily estranges 
them from you and your path of non-violence. 

I have already expressed my doubts as to the 
propriety of ray having drafted and sponsored 
the Bbagatring resolution not because it was wrong in 
principle but for the misinterpretation it has lent itself 
to* But the reader must know that it was neither the 
fear of the Navajdvans nor my love for Pandit 


Jawaharlal that prompted me to initiate the resolution. 
Not that I should be ashamed of yielding to 
Navajuvans ot placating Jawaharlal. I should 
be foolish if I did not yield to Navajuvans, if yielding 
advanced the inlerest of the country and involved no 
sacrifice of principle. And I should go a very long 
way to please Jawaharlal and retain his affection 
which I have the privilege of possessing in abundance. 
But there was no prompting required in this case. I 
had interested myself in the movement tor the com¬ 
mutation of the death sentence on Bhagatsing and 
his comrades. I had put my whole being into the 
task. I had therefore to s udy the life of the principal 
actor in the tragedy. 1 had to come in contact with his 
devoted father and those who were attached to 
Bhagatsing not for his deed but for his character. 

I was thu9 drawn to the resolution in the natural 
course. I am too seosilive not to bo moved by 
circumstances demanding sympathy. 

Therefore had I found myself impelled to interest 
myself in any of the Bengali youths and had fancied 
myself in possession of influence which I could 
exercise in their behalf, I should have with equal zest 
plunged myself into their case. I regard myself as 
incapable of having any rrovmcial bias. Bengal Is as 
dear to me as the Punjab. And l owe a special debt 
to Bengal for the inspiration it gave me in my youth. 
It is true that Deshabandhu and I differed as 
to the emphasis in the matter of Gopinarh Saha 
resolution. 

1 do not know that my resolution on Gopinath Saha 
differed in substance from the Karachi resolution. 
But the reader should know that whatever our 
differences, Deshabandhu and I always remained friends. 
Iudeed towards the end of his all too short life, wo 
came much nearer each other even in our ideals and 
methods of working towards them. 

I should therefore be sorry to discover that there 
was any secret propaganda against me in Bengal. I 
have many precious co-workers in Bengal. I want the 
number to giow. I know the value of the co-operation 
of the youth of Bengal. 1 need it for their sakes, for 
the sake of the country they love so well, but 
sometime*., alas, blindly. They must not by their 
unwarranted prejudice deny themselves the service of 
a true friend. It t have any influence ovsr the youth 
of the country, ic is a treasure I want to use for 
gaining the freedom of the motherland. I am 
therefore glad that my correspondent has given me the 
opportunity of stating my position. But whether I 
retain my hold on the youth of Bengal or any other 
province or I do nob l must proclaim my creed from 
the house-top. Freedom of India’s starving millions 
is attainable only through Truth and Ahimsa. 

A Correction 

My attention has been drawn to an unfortunate 
error that crept into my advice to the feisorcs of 
U. P. in Young India 28.h May last, p. 127 lines 53. 
The line reads 'as a general rule les9 than 8 annas 
or 4 annas as the case may be/ It should read *12 
annas' instead of *4 annas-' I am sorry for the slip. 

I hope however no one was misled by the slip. The 
preceding lines left no room for doubt. 

m. k. a 
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Virus of Untouchability 

( By M. K. GiNDm ) 

All lows of Hinduism will read the following 
with painful interest : 

11 Kugalur is a village in Coimbatore district 
(South India) and all the villagers are farmers. 
This village can boast of an ardent and sincere 
Congress worker Sjt. K. K. Subanagounder. His 
selfless work for the spread of Kbadi has earned 
him the name of 11 Gandhi Subanagounder.” For 
the last six years he has been serving in the Taluk 
Congress Committee cither as the president or 
secretary. It is due to him that not only the 
people of this village but of this whole taluk 
realised the economy of Kbaddar and have taken to 
it. Being a subscriber of Young India he is in 
couch with your movement, Duiing the last movement 
it was he who enlisted several volunteers and carried 
on picketing of liquor shops in many vil’ages aud 
he was successful. The district authorities tried 
various means to put him down but as he was 
prepared to stake all, their efforts were ia vain. But 
for him the entire taluk would not ha\e risen from 
its lethargy. In short he is one of the sincere and 
selfless workers in South India. Now such a 
situation has arisen in this village that the whole 
population of this village is agaist him and being 
a co-worker I beg to seek your help. 

41 To explain situation a sli^rt account of 
the social customs and manners of rhe villagers is 
necessary. The villagers are very very orthodox 
and they have a strong and blind iailh in their 
tradition, No amount of reason or persuasion can 
turn them. Tf any one talks of ‘removal of un 
touchability ’ he will be pooh-poohed and condemned 
as a betrayer of Hinduism and Hindu Dharma . In 
this village there are several families of the so-called 
‘ untouchables * and ‘ unapproachable^. ' They have 
a separate locality. They work in the lands of the high 
caste people aud thus earn their bread. There is a 
well in the locality in which the 14 uuapprcachables ” 
Hv'e but there is no w* 11 iu the locality in which ihe 
“untouchables’' (locally called 1 pal las 1 ) are put up. 

14 Sit. K. K. Subanagounder owns a garden near 
the locality of these ‘pallas’ (untouchable; ) 
and for a long time he had an idea to allow 
'Fallas’ to fetch water from the well in his garden, 
just a month ago one morning ha and one of his 
friends went to his garden, allowed two untouchables 
to go to his well to fetch water and after they 
had gone he and bis friend took a bath in the 
*ame well. At once this news that Sjt. K. Iv 

Subanagounder had allowed two 1 pailas ’ to take 
water from bis well and bathed in the 9ame well, 
spread like wild fire throughout the village. In 
the eyes of the villagers this was a most heinous 
crime that a Hindu could commie. They con¬ 
demned him aud all his servants gave up their 
as they thought it a despicable sin to serve 
under a man who had allowed a 1 palla' to take 
Witter from his well and afterwards bathed in it. 
ThtU the village has been split into two parties — 
Sfyt K- K. Subanagounder and four of his friends 
on One side and the whole village including two or 
those mischief-mongers on the other side. The 
more orthodox of the villager* declared that 
hit* K. K* Subanagounder and his friends had com- 
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mitted a crime and they should purify themselves 
by drinking holy water administered by a Brahmin. 
But Sjt. Subanagounder refused and the villagers have 
resolved that they should have no dealings with him 
and his friends. People are prohibited and threatened 
from working even in his fields and those of his friends . 

14 A few days after the above incident a man 
who is still in the service of Sjt. Subanagounder 
went to fetch water from a public well. The 
villagers present prevented him from getting into 
the well on the ground that he was still in the 
service of Sjt. K. K. Subanagounder and (hat the 
water would be polluted if they allowed him to 
get into the well. This man at once ran and 
reported the matter to Sjt. Subanagounder. The 
well being a public well Sjt. Subanagounder and 
four of bis friends thinking that every individual 
has a right to enter into it went to the well with 
the same man and asked him to fetch water from 
the well. The villagers who had gathered there 
in hundreds threatened him with blows if he got 
down aud obstructed him. Sjt. Subanagounder 
under the pressure of his friends reported the 
matter to the police and the police after conducting 
an investigation reported the matter to the 
Magistrate and the hearing is postponed to June 1st. 

f< Though many^ people outside this village 
applaud tjc work started by Sjt. Subanagounder, 
this whole village steeped in blind orthodoxy is 
against him. Sjt. Subanagounder is firm and would 
not give up his cause. The villagers would not 
allow him to cairy on his work. Not only his 
cause but the domestic work of Sjt. Subanagounder 
and his friends suffer very much. This religious 
sentiment of the mob and the personal animosity 
of some of the mischief-mongers are doing much 
harm to the few who are with Sjr. K. K, Subana¬ 
gounder. Sjt, Subanagounder and his fellow 
sufferers have not even the privileges of getting 
into a public well or the village temple. 

“ I am a co-worker and well wisher of 
Sjt, Subanagounder and at this juncture a word 
from you to what path Sjt. Subanagounder 

should adopt as to pacify the villagers without 
injuring bis own cause will be helpful." 

Sjt. Subanagcunder deserves warm congratulations 
(or his bravery and pertinacity. The only advice I can 
£ive him is that he should take al' risks in protecting 
the untouchables of his village and yet bear no ill-will 
T o the village:?. He will find in the end that the villagers 
wih gease *o worry him. They will at first mistake his 
goodness for weakness and then perceive the strength 
lying behind his goodness. 1 For they will scon find their 
mistake when rhey see that wbiht he is gentle and 
forbearing towards them he is firm like a rock in his 
action in protecting the untouchables. As time passes, 
the villagers will forfeit all sympathy and Sjt. Subana¬ 
gounder will gain the active sympathy and help of the 
public. The only condition is that he must be prepared 
to sacrifice everything, suffer eveu his fields to lie 
fallow if the sinful boycott by the villagers succeeds 
in scaring labour away from him. It is some 
consolation that he has four friends who stand by him. 
But he should be prepared to carry out hi9 resolution, 
even if he loses these friends, for I am sure that he 
will lose only to gain. God sometimes does try to 
the uttermost those whom He wishes to bless. 
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Meaning of Grinding Poverty 

The Deshseva Mandal of Sind has published a 
little pamphlet on the economic condition of the Bhils 
of Sind, It consists of two ariicles written by 
Sjt. Jairamdas Daulatram after a careful study on the 
spot of the condition of the Bhils living in Tharparker 
district of Sind, The tract is a desert. ‘ The profession 
of agriculture in the desert 1 writes Sjt.] firamdas ‘is 
nothing but a stupendous struggle against nature. 1 ‘The 
average net yield of cultivation in that tract is not 
more than Rs. 5 per acre. It is not every year that 
he (the cultivator) cultivates the whole area.* 1 With a 
sandy soil, low rainfall, locust pest, and cheaply priced 
crops, the khatedar can rarely keep his head above 
water. 1 ‘ I have come across all types of Bhils, those, 
Very few odos, who are for the time beiDg out of 
debt, those who are in permanent debt and live a 
semi-starved life and lastly those who are living 
in hopeless pauperism. 1 cannot do better than 
give to the reader a few hard facts about specific 
villages. 1 

“Devraj and his brother had three fields. The 
brother being younger and sturdier had left to reap 
the wheat crops of Jamrao Zamindars. Devraj—a 
man above fifty—had remained to eke out his 
existence in his village as best as he could. I had 
a free chat with him about himself. I looked at 
his haggard face and naked chest and asked biin 
how things went on with him. lie said ‘ Parmatmu 
sent m locusts and they ate up our crops. My 
brother is gone to Sind and I am livirig here 
somehow.* 1 queriied how he had beau managing 

to live. He replied that during the preceding two 
months he had gono ro the sued hills to collect 
gum from the Kumbhat trees. 1 After a whole 
day's wanderings 1 collected sufficient gum to get 
two or three anuaa and sometimes more. This 
year’s crop of gum has been exceptionally good. 
But with the close of the winter, the Kumbhat* 
yield no more gum. There is no work for the 
people iu the village. Sometimes a chowra has 
to be built for a Muslim khatedar . We bring all 
the material—mud, wood and ropes. It takes two 
of us more than 20 days to construct it and we 
get four or five rupees for all the trouble, (This 
works out at two annas per day )■ But every one 
does not want a new chowra to be built every 
yvar. 1 sometimes bring fuel from the trees on 
the sand hills and got an anna or less for ic but 
even that is not wanted by many people. They 
bring their own fuel. 1 

“ The man’s graphic talk made me wish to go 
into details. So I asked him what work he did 
ami what food ho took each of the last few 
days. 

‘ * What did you eat to-day ? ’ 

44 4 I, brought a bundle of fuel and got three 
pice for it. I took bajri from the village and 
made liquid rab of it as the grain was not 
sufficient for a full meal.’ 

14 4 What about yesterday ? ’ 

“ 4 1 could find no work and so took a little 
whey from some one and passed the day/ 

114 And rhe dav before ? * 


44 4 1 could get do work oil that day also. I 
received a piece of bread and some whey from a 
Muslim in the village/ 

And the day before that ? • 

44 ‘I had to go and fetch water. I had to 
wait long for my return. It was too late before I 
could get back. The people had finished their meals. 
So I had neither whey nor anything else ! 1 

And what about the day previous to it ? ’ 
There was a marriage in the headman’s 
family. A good deal of rice had been winnowed. I 
got its dara and chuna (chaff) and boiled it into 
liquid rah / 

“‘Whence did you bring salt for the tabV 
“ 1 1 put none. I had no money for it. Nor 
did I like to beg even that. I did without salt. 
What can we do ? There is no work in the village 
and I have to feed three souls,— myself, my wife and 
a little child! We have faith in God and so we 
continue to live. I have seen worse times. In the 
year of ‘ goia ’ (influenza 1918) I could get do grain 
for three months. I lived only on ‘whey* begged 
from those who owned cattle. I am au old man. 

I have passed through the Chhapana ( the famine 
of 1900). In those days we used to pound 
the bones of dead animals into flour and live on 
that/ 

“ The above case may appear a very exceptional 
one but in point of fact ic is not so uncommon as 
some may believe. Even the average and Dermal 
condition of Bhils in villages where they own some 
rattle is such that ii is very rare that they can enjoy 
a solid meal twice a day. The village of Gori, about 
24 miles to the north west of Nagai parker, is almost 
entirely a Bhil village. During the cultivation season 
it has about 100 Bhil families and 7 Muslim families. 
The Bhils of this village will be regarded, compara¬ 
tively speaking, as not very badly off. About half 
the Bhils had not yet left for Sind, though some 
were to go in a few days time, when I passed a 
night and half a day iu the village. All the Bhils 
in the village, without exception, took very thin 
rab made with boiled water in tha forenoon and 
whey in the evening. My experience has bfceo 
that the Bhils, like the Kofis io Taar, are ordinari¬ 
ly living on one fourth the quantity of grain which 
they really need for healthful existence. I have 
numerous notes of other cases ot the kind given 
above but I have mentioned only these two as 
typical of the condition of the Bhils of Thar/* 
These men should for years have revenue-free land. 
It is fot people such as these that I pleaded for free 
salt and l know that at the end of our discussion?*. It 
became a matter of pleasure for Lord Trwin to make 
the concession regarding salt. And I hope that the 
workers throughout the land will bring the message 
of free 9alt to the semi-starved villagers and discover 
all the salt areas which though not good enough for 
mass production are good enough for village use. It 
is to these people that the Charkha brings hope and 
happiness. Village economics is different ftom 
industrial economics. Human economics i9 not the 
same as that of exploitation or mere dead matter. 

M. KL GL 
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Agrarian situation in Assam 

A at am is in the grip of dins economic, distress. 
From everywhere, from North Lakshmipur. and 
Sibsagar, from Darrang aud Nowgong, from Goalpara 
and Katnrap, come the tales of misery and woe of 
the ryots for this scarcity. Hundreds of people, 
generally immigrants from Mymensingh, it is reported, 
have been flocking to the towns of Goalparu and 
Dhubri for begging, with nothing to cftvcr their loins 
excepting half-tattered pieces. Many a people in the 
villages in Kharupatia, it is reported, have been 
without food for some days. Enquiries made at tlie 
Railway stations and Steamer ghats go to show that 
this economic scarcity has told upon the passenger 
traffic. 

In Goal para and Sibsagar, Nowgong and North 
Lakshimpur there has been repeated failure of crops 
owing to the annua! visitation of floods for some 
years past. An earthquake also came in as another 
visitation in Jaly last and continuing week after week 
m the district of Goal para for some time, did a great 
damage to the standing crops and paddy fields in 
Lower Assam. In Dhubri Sub-division it destroyed 
almost all the wells so much so that in some localities 
the people have to walk miles after miles and take 
their cattle too, for water. 

Affected by this economic depression, from every¬ 
where comes the cry for remission of land revenue. 
Many a petition is b?ing submitted to iIm Government 
for relief and remission of land revenue. In reply to 
an interpellation in the Assam Legislative Council, it 
was stated tint rroni Gauhati Sub-divison alone 13 
petitions were received by the ..Government of Assam 
ditect, 14 by the Commissioner, Assam Valle}' Division, 
140 by the Deputy Commissioner, Kamrup, from groups 
of lyotsj ior remission and suspensijn of land 
revenue for 1930-1931. 

The atfi'ud* of the Government to these petitions, 
in the language of the Revenue Member Mr s A. j. 
Lfciue, was The petitions received by the Govern¬ 
ment were sent to the Commissioner, Assam 

Galley Division, and ihosa received by the 

Commissioner to the Deputy Commissioner, Kamrup 
lor disposal, 11 but not for report. n The Deputy 
Commissioner visited all the Sub-Deputy Collector.' 
circles in November last and decided in what 
fttea# field to field } enquiries ior remission was ; 
necessary. Enquiries in certain uiher area* have been 
ordered accordiug to information received by the 
Deputy Commissioner. ,T 90 per cent, of the people in 
Assam depend upon the sale of their agricultural 
products for the wherewithal to pay revenue demand, 

to eke out a miserable existence. The unexpected 

i in the pr»ce of paddy and other crops has brought 
*Wot a consequent reduction of then estimated income 
r <rtnting in their incapacity to pay the revenue. More- 
avef in Upper Assam districts, where the tnauzas 
contain a large number of ex-coolies of tea gardens as 
ryots, 15 to 30 per cent- of 1 the total revenue is paid 
by these people, who generally depend upon the 1 tea 
gafjtaas for a large portion of their incomes. Trade 
having told upon the tea industry brought 
ab^ut on-employment amongst them in consequence. 

. Over and above this economic distress, the 
enhanced rates of land revenue after the re settlement 


operations in Kamrup and Sibsagar have hit the 
people very hard. About 20 per cent, in Sibsagar and 
22 per cent, of land revenue in Kamrtfp have been 
enhanced. Rates were fixed taking into account the 
average gross produce for the years which could be 
said prosperous because there was rise in prices of 
food-stuflfs and produces of the field. 

Graphic accounts of famine stricken condition of 
the ryots in all its nakedness were depicted in the 
last budget session of the Assam Council by almost 
all non official members and a resolution was moved 
recommending to the Government to form standing 
committees in each district of Assam to enquire into 
the conditions of the ryots, their inabili'y to pay land 
revenue this year and to report to the Government the 
amount uf land revenue to be remitted for the year 
1930-1931, with the Deputy Commissioner, Chairman of 
Lxal Biard and the elected members of the Council 
of the district as members. This resolution came as a 
red rag to the Treasury Bench and up rose Mr. A. J. 
Laine, Revenue Member, to oppose this resolution. 
Hi9 argument was : 11 under the Assam Land Revenue 
Regulation and the rules framed thereunder our local 
officers have definite duties and responsibilities both 
statutory and otherwise assigned to them which they 
cannot possibly share with others.” And in this he 
put* off this essentially* necessary committee on the 
plea of the heavy travelling expenses that would be 
incurred, which the Government “ cannot afford. 99 But 
this resolution was defeated by the casting vote of the 
*pre.-ident Maulvi Fiznur Ah who was elected to the 
Coui cil cn Congress ticket in 192° and who was the 
only Congress member who did not resign his seat 
alter the Lahore Congress decision,!though he was 
repeatedly asked by tho secretary of the Assam 
Frovincial Congress Committee to do so. 

Dealing wiih the tales of misery and woe consequent 
upr>n the coercive measures adopted by the mauzadars, 
(Revenue Collectors j. some members in the Assam 
Legislative Council pressed for extension of lime for 
manzadats for paying their last hist which falls due 
*on the 3lf*t May. Even to this the Government coaid 
not agree and rather took to tactics of delay only to 
wait and see, while the Revenue Member stated that 
the question of extension of time would be considered 
after 31st May if the ryots were really unable to 
pay. On the other hand the district officers have been 
sending reminders after reminders to the wauzadars 
and issuing warning to them to hurry up collection. 

This uncertainty of Government decision regarding- 
extension of time, aud the fear of dismissal as wa3 done 
in Kamrup ( 6 niauzadars were removed last year for 
inability to pay in time), have compelled some 
vwuzadars to take recourse to coercive measures for 
the realisation of the revenue, such as attachment of 
plough cattle, cooking utensils and other belongings. 

It seems that the Government has not yet been able 
to shake off the Civil Disobedience complex from their 
minds and for this, suspicion about the ryois. They 
have taken their inability to pay land revenue tq mean 
their unwillingness to do it and are seeking to test it till 
the last day of hist by all sorts of indirect pressure. 
After Gandhi Jr win pact, the Congress asked through 
pro$9 and platform to pay land revenue as early as 
possible, though the item of non-payment of taxes 
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was not taken in the programme of Civil Disobedience 
by the Assam Provincial Congress Committee. If the 
Government does not rise to occasion and come to the 
help of the ryots by remission and substantial 
reduction of land revenue the Government will have 
to face a grave^ agrarian difficulty in the year to 
come. lj 

r * 

i The foregoing report has been received from the 
Assam Provincial Congress Committee. If the report 
is accurate and there is no reason to doubt its accuracy, 
it is a clear case for remission. M. K. G-] 

Under Swaraj 

A Brahmin correspondent from Madra 9 writes: 

During bis tour Sjt. Sengupla said that 
Swaraj Government would pas 9 legislation to crush 
■ Brahmins and also referred to resolutions of the 
Karachi Congress. On account of that the Brahmin 
minority has begun to be highly restless and 
it has also created a sense of fear in the minds 
of the orthodox Hindus. Therefore please let me 
know what exactly you and the Congress mean by 

1. The words of the resolution dealing with 
untouchability. 

, 2. What exactly you and the Congress mean 

y saying therein that under the Swaraj Government 
the Government will observe religious neutrality. 

You know clearly that in South India a 
arge portion of the Hindu masses and the Brahmins 
ave absolute faith in vcJas and shastras. There- 
• ore there should not be any obstacle to any 
section of people observing them. 

• u H , ^ ler ® should be any legislation interfering 
with the long established religious observances of 
he Brahmins, let it be remembered that we, the 
Brahmins, have learnt the lessons of Satyagraba 
movement ana we could aiso otilige jt fof 

establishing our religious observances unmolested. 
Certainly no one is against giving the untouchables 
Government appointments in the future or giving 
them lands to cultivate or whatever political and 
economic right? equally with others or exclusively 
or them. I here is absolutely no objection to 
give them any manner of right provided it does 
not infringe the long established religious 
observances of others. Even now the untouchables 
enjoy the use of public roads, wells ami schools. 
There is no objection to give them access to these 
places. 1 request you to fix up the meaning once 
tor all so that there may be a straightforward 
meaning, not capable of any mischievous twisting 
or quibbling. 

I do not believe Sjt. Sengupta said that Swaraj 
Government would ‘crush the Brahmins.' The 
Congress resolution is clear. The correspondent is 
ottoeces&anly neivous about the future which lies as 
much in his hands as in Sjt. Sengupta’s or mine. 
Let it also be rememb-red that the Congress resolution 
is not yet a patt ot ihe constitution* When it is, its 
interpretation will not rest with me or any single 
individual. It will rest with the courts duly established 
by law. 

But I gladly give my opinion as to what is likely 
to be the interpretation of the Congress resolution on 
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religious neutrality and untouchability. It is bound to 
be a part of any future constitution as there Is no 
difference of opinion on it. Indeed, even the correspondent 
seems to concede as much as the Congress wants. 
Religious neutrality means that the state will have no 
state religion nor a system of favouritism. There will 
be no untouchability. The 4 untouchables * will have 
the same rights as any other. But a Brahmin will not 
be made to touch anybody. He will be free to make 
himself untouchable and have his own well* his own 
temple, his own school and whatever el*e he can 
afford, so long as he uses these things without being 
a nuisance to his neighbours. But he will not be able 
as some do now, to punish untouchables for daring 
to walk on public streets or using public Wells. There 
will be under Swaraj no such scandal as that of the use 
of public temples being denied to untouchables when it 
is allowed to all other Hindus. The authority of the 
vedas and the other shastras will not be denied but 
their interpretation will not rest with individuals but 
will depend upon the cours of law insofar as these 
religious books will be used to regulate public conduct. 
Conscientious scruples will be respected, but Dot at 
the expense of public morals or the rights of others. 
Those who will have extraordinary scruples will have 
themselves to suffer inconvenience and pay for the 
luxurv. The law will not tolerate any anogation of 
superiority by any person or cla?s whether in the name 
of custom or religion. But all this is my dream 1 
am not the Congress. Those who would have the 
Congress to do otherwise, had better make haste to 
join it and make others of their opinion join it. 
The Congress represents or it has a constitution wide 
enough to represent pupular will. 

M. K. G. 
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* Weekly Letter 

Father Elwyn 

Some days ago Bardoli had the proud privilege of 
having three guests, within the brief iutervai i;f a few 
days, each unique for the type of thought and action 
he represents and each thirsiing to make India free. 
Father Elwyn of the Christa Seva Sangh is now 
fairly well known to renders of Young India . He has 
come to India to serve her, not by converting Hindus 
and Moslems to Christianity, but by living the life of 
a true devotee of Jesus, and by rousing, if possible, the 
moral sense of his fellow countrymen and making* them 
repent for their 11 great sin of imperialistic domination.” 
He is that type of missionaries who believe that 
missionary work in India is nothing but “ an 
expiation of national wrongdoing in the past, 
$md an aid to rightdoing in the future. ” Me has 
naturally " not f juod hH path strewn with roses 
but he dislikes talking of the difficulties besetting his 
task. BeiDg one of the few who hunger and thirst 
after righteousness he came to spend a week with 
Gandhiji by studying him at close quarters- “ 1 want 
to live a life of genuine poverty/’ he said to Gandhih, 
“ and with that end in view want to spend some time 
io surroundings which promise me that cort of life.” 
During the days that he spent with us iu Bardoli he 
uot only visited some of the villages but he insisted 
on learning how tc do things himself, and took 
lessons ftom Mirabehn in carding ?nd cooking 
and washing. His talks to the villagers: of Bardoli 
were highly complimentary of the great part they had 
played daring the last struggle, and always concluded 
with a prayer that “ you will bo able to forgive 
as, and to go on loving us, and that the 
sacrifice offered by the heroes of Gujarat on the 
alter of the Motherland may help the purification, 
not Only of India, but of the world.” But 1 am 
concerned more wiih the four reasons that he gave 
(or being, as an Englishman, an enthusiastic upholder 
of the Congress creed. Perhaps his own countrymen 
Would find much food for thought in all that ho has 
said. As for us it should make us more humble and 
more worthy or the co-operation and help ot men cf 
God like Father Elwyn. Here are the four reasons 
given in his own words: 

(i) <§ I support India’s claim to Independence 
because I am an Englishman. An Englishman is by 
definition someone who loves liberty. I am often regarded 
as 1 disloyal ' by my fellow countrymen, but I claim 
that really It is they who are disloyal, and I am truly 
loyal to all that is best in the English ideal of freedom* 


Paul Richard has said, 1 if your country is oppressed, 
revolt; if it is an oppressor, revolt still more.* What 
is the meaning of liberty if you do not give it to 
others as much as to yourself ? 

(ii) “Secondly, I am a follower of jdhijl 
because I believe ha is the greatest living, friend 
of England. I know that his frail unarmed hands 
are going to destroy her Empire, but I also 
know that he is going to save her soujjp You 
see, I believe that nations have souls as ^ell as 
individuals, and rhat they can commit sins justyou 
and I can. »f it is wrong for you or me to enslave, 
or oppress or exploit our brother, it is also equally 
wrong for one nation to enslave or to oppress or 
exploit a brother-nation. England is committing the 
terrible sin of oppressing aud exploiting India; Dong to 
see her free of that sic; how then can I withhold my 
allegiance from one who is about to save her from 
the greatest wickedness that a nation can commit? 
Your task of national self-purification will not be 
confined to India alone* it will save England also. 

(iii ) “Thirdly, I support Congress because I see in 
its gieat weapon Satyagraha the only possible 
alternative to war in this modern world. I helieve that 
Satyapraha is invincible. Take the greatest army, the 
most heavily armoured battleship—but they are not so 
strong as one man in whom the spirit of Satyagraha 
is perfect. Eor nothing Is more powerful than love. 
What i9 stronger than the love of a mother for her 
child, or of a wife for her husband ? Gandhiji has 
taken this mighty force out of its domestic seclusion 
and introduced it into world politics. As a principle of 
international relations, Satyagraba is baffling because of 
its very unexpectedness. Englishmen understand the 
hatred of an enemy, and they know how to deal with 
Jt r but when they meet his love, they are bewildered. 
If you wact to court defeat, begin to hate the 'English. 
Then you have no chance. But go on loviDg us, in 
spite of all, and we can do nothing against you. 

( rv) “ Finally, I am a supporter of Congress 

because I believe it is going to usher 
in a poor man’s Swaraj. I don't know when 
I was so happy as when I read the Declaration 
of Rights adopted by the Karachi Congress. 4 The 
Swaraj of my dreams/ said Gandhiji, 4 is a poor 
man's Swaraj.' In that Swaraj there will be true 
equality: There will be do 1 untouchables ' in that 
Swaraj. Public money will not be wasted on Viceregal 
palaces or on huge armies: it will be given to education, 
to medical relief, to making life less burdensome to 
the poor. Then all men will know themselves 
brothers- ** 
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Khan Abdul Gaffar’s Creed 

Close on the heels of Father Elwyn came another 
man of God, Khan Abdul GalTar Khan. The readers 
have already had an intimate peD-piclure of the Khan 
Saheb from Devda 3 Gaodhi’s pen in the last issue of 
Young India, jpc came in response to an urgent 
summons frorti Gaodhiji, but he was happy that the 
summons had to be obeyed in Bardoli a place he had 
longed to see ever since it became famous in 1928. 
Tall as a giant, he is gentle as a lamb and in politeness 
and simplicity it is impossible to beat him. He shuns 
publicity and to all those who would lionise him he 
says with a kindly rebuke: 1 1 am but a sipai\ pray don t 
make a leader of me.’ In fact there is nothing he 
despises so much as ‘leadership* and ‘talk’ and intrigue 
Which he has found to be the necessary concomitants of 
that hated and doubtful honour. It is therefore difficult 
to persuade him to make a speech, but when he does 
makltone he speaks as informally and affably as he 
talksi It is one of such speeches that I propose to 
summarise here. It was addressed to a combined 


audience of Hindus and Musalmans, but had a special 
appeal to the Musalmans : 

U 1 am surprised that the very name of the Congress 
scares away some of my Musalman brethren. They 
think that the Congress is a Hindu organisation and 
that therefore they may have nothing to do with it. 
There never was a more iocoirect description of a body 
which Is essentially national in character. I appeal to 
my brethren to study the aims and objects and rules 
and constitution of the Congress. Briefly the Congress 
aims at liberating the t.eople from slavery and exploita¬ 
tion, or in other words the Congress aims at bfting 
able to feed India’s hungry millions and clothe India’s 
naked millions. I want you to read the history of 
Islam and ask you to consider what was the 1 ropbet s 
mission in life. It was to free the oppressed, to feed 
the poor aod to clothe the naked that he was born. 
Therefore the work of Congress is nothing out the 
work of the lVophet, nothing but work in accordance 
with Islam. Seeing this as clearly as daylight I do 
not understand how Musalmans can remain Uioof f rom 
the Congress. If any ono has the right to be in the 
forefront it is they. 

*' Tbeu we come to the creed of non-violence. 
There is nothing surprising in a Pathan like me 
subscribing to that creed. It is not a new creed. 

It was i olio wed fourteen hundred years ago 

by the people of Mecca and it has since been 

resorted to by all those who wanted to throw 

off the yoke of an oppressor. But we had so 
far forgotten it that when Mahalmaji placed it before 
us we thought he was placing a novel creed or a 
novel weapon before us. To him belongs the credit 
of being the first amongst us to revive a forgotten 
creed, and to you the people of Bardoli of putting u 
into action. 

"To Hiodus and Musalmans I would say, this 
• fight for freedom is for the liberation of .both. The 
Hindus are obliging none by taking part In the 
struggle and the Musalmans will in no way oblige 
the Hindus by‘ joining them in the straggle. There 
are influences enough to divide us. - You in India are 
familiar with’.the cry of the Afghan bogey. Wo have 
been made familiar of late with the cry, of a Hindu 


rule, a rule of the rich Hindu, of the educated ^ 
of the nationalist Hindu. To those who have 
to warn me against a Hindu rule I have sa,d - peI “^ 
it may be better to be slaves under a near ^ orel 
thaD to J be slaves under a distant foreigner. 

Jawaharlal Nehru 

Perhaps it may not be proper to describe 
Jawaharlal as a man of God in the cense 1 a . 

Elwyn and Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan are men , 

But we cannot but associate a life of manly ' n e ^ C 
based on right thinking and right living W1 
of God. Pandit Jawaharlal flew like an arrow lrom 
the bow to meet Gandhiji in Bardoli as soon 
he arrived in Bombay from Ceylon. He was 
deep gratitude for the warmth of reception an 
wonderful expressions of good will and love of w tc 
he had been the recepient throughout bis brie soj 
in Ceylon and his hurried trip back through South 
India. It is usual to associate Pandit Jawaharlal with 
the extreme left wiDg of the Congress^ radica s & 
some would love to describe him as a fae- ra ° ox 
a 'fire-eater.' They will all be agreeably surprised to 
find that after a month’s stay in Ceylon duiiog w ic 
Pandit Jawaharlal spoke at scores of meetings wit ou 
ever disguising his creed, he left the shores o 
Ceylon not only adored by the youth theie and 
admired alike by the Indians and the Sinhalese, u 
admired by the foreigners as well. In a long appreciative 
articie devoted exclusively to Panuit Jawaharlal Ne iu 
the Times of Ceylon, which claims to speak for the 
Europeans in that island, thus bade good-bye to the 
' gifted and widely respected * Indian : “ We have no 

hesitation in saying that such frank speech and such 
trenchant advice is as refreshing as it is novel ra 
Ceylon. It is not what was expected and Is therefore, 
all the more welcome. That it will have a good 
influence we have no doubt whatever and we believe 
that the result of his exhortations will be quickly felt. 

In bidding him good-bye we feel we are taking leave of 
a courageous and patriotic Indian, many ot whose 
virtues the youth of Ceylon will do well to emulate.’ 

He was the recepient of warm welcomes and 
farewells from men and women of all parties and all 
communities, he was a state-gnest In Mysore where a 
lady friend, who had new known him before, invite 
him to a dinner and sent him off with a cheque for 
Rs 1000 for the Swaraj Bbawan Hospital. The secret 
of' his triumphal march through the country is nut 
far to seek. Everything that hB says and does has a 
stamp of sincerity and earnestness combined with a 
rare manliness, which it is difficult to resist or to 
misunderstand. Several big men and women w 
Colombo, including Europeans, had orgainsed a banquet 
in his honour. Practically all arrangements were 
complete and they went to have his consent. He was 
gratefully agreeable, but before his hosts left they made 
it clear that according to the prevailing custom they 
would have to have three toasts at the banquet, first 
for the King, then for the Governor and thetoird 
for the guest. Pandit Jawaharlal found this a difficult 

proposition,: .and suggested that they might dropall 

the toasts including the one to him. But it was 
difficult for them to accept the suggestion with the 
result that the banquet was dropped. But no one 
misunderstood him. For alli ‘who J came m contact 
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with him knew that he had no axe to grird, and no 
diplomacy to deceive them. "I am rot, by nature, a 
political animal as many people are,* 1 he said in his 
speech at Kandy which was widely appreciated; “ T do 
not feel at home in ordinary political or public life 
but the ciicumstarccs are such in countries like Inch a 
and Oylou that many of us whether we want or not 
are dragged into politics. Indeed in any Country which 
happens to suffer from the evils of foreign domination 
as will as from other evils it is not very easy to keep 
out of politics in one sense or another, and so I got 
dragged in, for politics and public life are like 
octopuses; they cast their tentacles on you. catch hold 
of you and it becomes somewhat impossible to get 
out of it. You would not have me speak on 

politics. Neither would I but fur one or two things 
I might proseut to you. Politics in the larger sense 
embraces every field of human activity. In the 
narrower sense ic is not a pleasant thing. Some of 
you may retnembu that an English King, J believe it 
was George 111, said that politics was the trade of 
tho rascal Well, perhaps that is a strong saving, but 
in a very narrow sphere, publics does give a shelter 
t‘» undesirables, and many a man who has to deal 
•vith politics, manv a m m with the liner feelings 
have otcen wanted 10 run away from politics 
because of the many shady things he sees under cover 
/ politics, i suppose in this imperfect woiid of ours 
we cannot escape them. We have to face them. 
Yds have to combat them as much as we can. Politics 
in the narrower sense has almost ceased to exist. They 
t*lk o ; the passing of politics. Today economics has 
come into the held and politic* has become almost a 
hand-maiden of economics. 1 ’ That led bim to give hi.; 
hearer b a glimpse of our uni juc Eaiionai struggle of 
last year, m. struggle which had ^ cmeihirig of an 
‘elemental’ character, a struggle which touched the 
verv vitals of the v*st masses of the nation because 
!l was not meieiV political hui became h rneau: a 
social and economic upheaval. “The change his 
bean coming over ’* te explained, “ ever since Mahatma 
Gandhi came into Indian politics a dor.eu years ago. fi 
may b« that the kind of change Maaahnaii wanted 
wa? no“ what other people wauled, but ihu point was 
that any change must solve social and economic 
rvcblcTOfc —ic a nutshell, must sob'-* poverty and must 
place power in the hand;? of iho$-»? who representcu 
the I»':%SSeL^’ 

What put the Englishman and Europium ft ease 
w*Ur kif> clear definition of his nationalism: ‘We call 
ourselves navionalista bu: nationalism too in the narrow 
•-fljrae »s a ihing of the past, it is almost an impossible 
pOMiion loday ; wc cannot isolate a country from rhe 
' rss; of the world. When we talk of Indian indepen¬ 
dence, a very bcoy koows that we do not mean that 

itodi* will be isolated from the r^st of the world. As 
*00# as India is free its first business will bi-; to 

J Cultivate as many friendly relations as posible, to 

■ crrfMY^tft friendly contacts, cultivate inlimate relation¬ 
ships, with the rest of the world and help as far as 
J pd4&ibfo in the furtherance of whatever form of world 
unity there is, economic, political, social.* 1 It is this 
exggtesfcion of his creed that made him a welcome 
[ among the group of young Europeans in 

Bpmbfty who are trying to understand sympathetically 
Indian aspitation and for that object invite leaders of 


Indian thought and action in their midst from time to 
time. Their invitation to Pandit Jawaharlal to speak 
and talk to them, last week, must have opened many 
an avenue for an intimate undemanding of India. 

M. D. 

Nationl Universities 

The headmaster of Tilaka Vidyalaya thus rebukes 
me: 

4< In your address to the students of the 
Gujarat Vidyapitha you congratulated them on their 
con ribufiju to the national struggle for freedom 
and also mentioned the Hihar and Ka^hi Vidyapitha 
as institutions which had given similar contributions. 
On Lhff occasion too, as also ou a previous one, 
^ou failed to include the name of another national 
Vidyapitha, viz, Tilaka Maharashtra Vidyapitha of 
Poona. Tc is institution too made similar 
contribution to die struggle for freedom as her 
sister institutions. 

I for myself cannot speak on behalf of the 
UniversPy as a whole, but of my school Tilaka 
Vidyalaya, Nagpur, which is affiliated to that 
ldiversity, I can say that our school admitted itself 
Quite nobly dicing the period of the struggle as 
you will sc.? from the Following: 

' s ' nut of 11 teachers and 22 out of 30 
students above the age of id were sentenced to 6 
months and 1 year terms of imprisonment plus 
in two cases, fines. And ihough the whole of the 
staff was in jail, .he usual activities of the school 
were kept going by houomry temporary helpers. Of 
those ( teachers and students ) who did not court 
■imprisonment, some were managing the different 
technical branches of the school, managing tho 
volunteers’ shibir, organising Khadl exhibition, 
starting a new Khadi centre, doing propaganda in 
villages etc. Of die non-combatants below 16 who 
were no less than 30 in number, their ac ivities 
might be divided under these heads: (l) Selling 
Congress "bulletins and distributing other literature, 
(2) taking out Prabhat and Say can ferns, (J) playing 
the Vidyalaya band almost daily which led every 
procession organised by tho different war councils, 
vO helping the volunteers at the shibir which was 
located in the Vidyalaya building itself.” 

I gladly publish .he letter if only to advertise the 
very good work of the national school of Nagpur. 
Vs foi ihe Tilaka University, I am not sure that I 
o\rrft:cd to mention in on die occasion referred to. My 
speech was not previously prepared. It had to be 
delivered erte,nbu'c m Whatever names I took were 
merely illustrative and not mvhauJttve. I can certainly 
u.Cr.,11 many national institutions which rendered great 
service during the struggle. My object was to show 
the very marked contrast between the Government 
institutions and the national ones and to show that 
every anna spent in the laiter was an anua spent for 
Swaraj. I showed too that in ihc nature of things it 
could not be otherwise. However badly managed the 
Congress may be, ic is still that and that alone which 
can usher in Swaraj and not a Government department. 
It is once more a question of Swadeshi v . Videshi. 
The English paraphrase is ‘ a good Government is no 
substitute for self Government.’ 

M. K. G, 
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Substance not Shadow 

( By M. K. Gandhi ) 

The public are entitled to know why after having 
made repeated declarations to the contrary the 

Working Committee had passed the resolution 
requiring me ( other conditions being favourable) to 
attend the Round Table Conference if thereto required 
for the presentation of the Congress position. 

Ordinarily a member of the Working Committee 
could not tell the public of discussions behind its 
resolutions, their defeated amendments or counter 
resolutions. But in the present case the Working 

Committee ha9 made an exception and authorised me 
to take the public into confidence in order that I 
might clear my position and also explain that of the 
Working Committee. 

It wa9 my essentially democratic nature which in 
spite of my very strong objection, impelled me to 
submit to the resolution. One may not make a 

principle of every objection and, if not carried, block 

the way by threatening to retire from an institution or 
by refusing submission to the opinion of the majority. 
J therefore fought the Working Committee, reminded 
it of my repeated public and private declarations and 
moved informally a resolution myself which I thought 
was far more consistent and desirable in the national 
interest. But I could not carry with me the majority 
who thought that not to attend the Conference by 
reason of the failure of a communal settlement would 
be to play into the hands of the enemy and expose 
the Committee to unnecessary misrepresentation. 

Though thrre is much to be said for the majority 
view, I regard mine to be safer and more truly in 
consonance with the Lahore resolution on the 
communal question. There was, in my ooinion, sound 
reasoning behind mv declaration that I should not 
attend the Round Table Conference if there was no 
agreed settlement of the communal question. Absence 
of it would mean absence of unity and absence of 
unity would deprive the national demand of the 
strength required to secure its acceptance. 

My proposition therefore before the Woiking 
Committee was that agreed settlement failing, the 
Congress should give up the hope of winning a Swaraj 
constitution by the way of the present Hound Table 
Conference ami should wait till all the, communities 
were satisfied to adopt a purely national solution. The 
Congress could meanwhile further consolidate its 
position and work with greater concentration for the 
masses including all the communities und thus make 
the toUer-i of all the other communities regard the 
Congress as theirs as the Hindus do. 

This does nut mean giving up the struggle for 
freedom. 

It ail depends upon what we mean by and want 
through Puma Swaraj. If we mean an awakening 
ambng ths masses, a knowledge among them of their 
true interest and ability to servo that interest against 
the whole world and if through Puma Swaraj we 


want harmony, freedom from aggression from within 
or without and a progressive improvement in thu 
economic condition of the masses, we can gain ouf 
end without political power and by directly acting 
upon the powers that be. One form cf direct action 
is adult suffrage. The second and more potent form 
is Satyagraha. It can easily bo shown that whatever iB 
needful and can be gained by political power can 
perhaps be more quickly and more certainly gained 
by Satyagraha. If such is the case and if in spite of 
all attempt to secure an honourable settlement of the 
communal question fails, it is obvious that we should 
give up the attempt to secure a Swaraj constitution at 
the present moment. It is better and quicker to watt 
till the Congress has become equally popular with the 
other communities than to attempt to force Swaraj 
through highly artificial surroundings. If the Congress 
means what it says, it cannot be long gaining the 
adherence of all the other communities. Meanwhile 
the Congress must fulfil its mission of representing 
the starving millions by fighting for their relief, if it 
cannot do so by gaining power then by gaining that 
relief through the government existing at the moment. 
Whilst discussing this probability with English friends, I 
was reminded that this position was hardly fair, not to 
take the power to make the reforms and to force the 
hands of those who cannot carry on the administration 
if they giant the reforms, in their opinion only so 
called, I pointed out the fallacy underlying the rebuke. 
The Congress is ever ready to take the power if it is 
given to it but the Congress is too weak to seize 
power from unwilling hands in the artificial surroundings 
of the Round Table Conference and that in the absence 
uf real unity between the chief actors, the communities. 

The Congress wants the substance not the shadow. 
It can therefore wait for the shadow of power, it 
cannot wait for the substance of freedom which the 
dumb millions so badly need and can understand. 

I have placed before the public the main part of 
the argument 1 placed before the Working Committee. 

It failed to convince its majority. It may fail therefore 
to convince too the majority of the public. Nevertheless 
my position will probably bo the same as now if and 
when the Conference fails to meet the Congress 
position. 

But having accepted the resolution of the Working 
Committee, l shall faithfully carry it out and work at 
the Conference with all possible zeal, if I am destined 
to attend it. I should not reject reai power if it is real. 

I should put my whole soul into working for it. But 
I have wisdom and patience enough to wait for it tf 
necessary and know that such waiting may be a 
process of hastening. 

Colour Bar in Edinburgh 

The honorary secretary, Edinburgh Indian Asso¬ 
ciation writes: 

“It will be recalled that in 1927 all the cafes, 
restaurants and dance halls, imposed the colour 
ban, but after representations being made to 
various authorities a compromise wap reached and 
soon after the ban was raised, again this year two 
cafes in Edinburgh have renewed the colour ban* 
These two cafes (Strand Cafe and Cafe Tcri*) 
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refuse to admit coloured students as a whole 
without any reasons. Edinburgh Indian Association 
approached the Lord Provost of Edinburgh, and 
the Students Representative Council of Edinburgh 
University, but so far no action has been taken by 
them and the colour ban still continues. ,, 

The Hon* Secretary does not say whv the two 
Cafes have restored the ban or why if was originally 
introduced. Denial of the use of refreshment rooms 
in the West is an inconvenience of which we in India 
can have no adequate conception. Intense public, 
agitation is the only way to deal with this prejudice. 
The Edinburgh Indian Association will do well to 
supply the public with full facts. M. K. G. 

The Law of Swadeshi 

( By M. K. Gandhi ) 

Swadeshi is the hw of laws enjoined by the 
present age. Spiritual laws, like Nature’s laws Deed 
no enacting; they are self-acting. But through ignorance 
or other causes man often neglects or disobeys them. 
Jt is then that vows are needed to steady one’s course. 
A tnan who is by temperament a vegetarian needs no 
vow to strengthen his vegetarianism. For, the sight 
of animal food, instead cf tempting him would only 
excito his disgust. The law of Swadeshi is ingrained 
in the basic nature of man but it has today sunk into 
oblivion. Hence the necessity for the vow of 
Swadeshi. In its ultimate and spiritual sense Swadeshi 
stands for the final emancipation of the human soul 
from its earthly bondage. For, this earthly tabernacle 
H not its natural or permanent abode, it is $ hindrance 
in its on word journey, it stands in the way of its 
realising its ooenecs with other lives. A votary of 
Swadeshi therefore, in bis striving to identify himself 
with the entire creation seeks to be emancipated from 
the bondage of the physical body. 

If this interpretation uf Swadeshi be correct then 
:t follows that its votary vwill as a first duty dedicate 
himself to the fervice of his imm^diaM neighbors. 
This involves exclusion or even sacrifice of the 
interests of the rest but the exclusion or the sactifice 
would be apparent only. Pure service of one’s 
neighbours can never, from its very nature result in 
disservice to those who are remotely situaird, rather 
the contrary. Ay with the individual ro with the 
Universe’ is an unfailing principle which we would 
do well to lay to heart. On the other hand a man 
who allows himself to be lured by *the distant scene ' 
and runs to the ends of the earth for service, is do! 
only foiled in his ambition but fails in his duty 
towards his neighbours aiso. Take a concrete instance, 
lb the particular place where I live I have certain 
Pardons as my neighbours, som« relations and 
dependants. Naturally, they all feel, as they have a 
right tc, that they have a claim on me and look to 
me for help and support. Suppose now I leave them 
all at once and set out to serve people in a distant 
place* My decision would throw my little world of 
neighbours and dependants out of gear while my 
gratuitous knight-errantry would more likely than not 
disturb the atmosphere in the new place. Thus a 
ctflpable neglect of my immediate neighbours and an 
unintended disservice to the people whom I wish to 
Sfcrve would be the first fruits of my violation of the 
fripcfyles of Swadeshi. 


It is not difficult to multiply such instance?. That 
is why the Gita says: “It is better to die performing 
one’s duty or Swadharma , but Paradharma , Or 
another’s duty, is fraught with danger. “ Interpreted in 
terms of one’s physical environment this gives us the 
law of Swadeshi. What the Gita says with regard to 
Swadharma equally applies to Swadeshi also, for 
Swadeshi is Swadharma applied to one’s immediate 
environment. 

It is only when the doctrine of Swadeshi is wrongly 
understood that mischief results, e . £., it would be 
a travesty of the doctrine of Swadeshi, if to coddle 
my family I set about grabbing money by all means 
fair or foul. The law of Swadeshi requires me no 
more than to discharge my legitimate obligations 
towards my family by just means, and the attempt to 
do so will reveal to me the Universal Code of conduct. 
The practice of Swadeshi can never do harm to any 
one and if it does it is not Swadharma but egotism 
that moves me. 

There may come occasions when a votary of 
Swadeshi may be called upon to ‘■aciifice his family 
at the altar of universal service. Such an act of willing 
immolation will then constitute the highest service 
rendered to the family. “ Whosoever wants to save 
his life, will lose it, and whosoever lose9 his life for 
the Lord's sake will find it/* holds good for the family 
group no less than the individual. Take another 
instance. Supposing there is an outbreak of the plague in 
iny village and in trying to serve the victims of the 
epidemic I, my wife and children and all the rest of 
my family are wiped out of existence, then in inducing 
those dearest and nearest to join me I will not have 
acted as the destroyer of my family but on the 
contrary as its truest friend. In Swadeshi there is no 
room for selfishness, or if there is selfishness in it, it 
is of the highest type which is not different from the 
highest altruism. Swadeshi in its purest form is the 
acme of universal service. 

It was by following this line of argument that * 
hit upon Khadi as a necessary and the most important 
corollary of ‘.ha principle of Swadeshi in its application 
to society “What is the kind of service,” I asked 
myself, ’that the teeming millions of India most need 
at the present time, that can be easily understood and 
appreciated by ali, tha>: is easy to perform and will 
at the same time enable the crores of our semi-starved 
(jountr/men to live, " and the reply came that it is 
the universalisation of Khadi or the spinning wheel 
alone that, can fulfil these conditions. 

Let no oue suppose that the practice of Swadeshi 
through Khadi would harm the foreign mill-owners. 
A thief who is weaned from his vice or is made to 
return the property that he has stolen is not harmed 
thereby, on the contrary he is the gainer consciously 
in the one case, unconeiously In the other. SimiJatly if 
all the opium addicts or the drunkards in the world 
were to shake themselves free from their vice, the 
canteen keepers or the opium vendors who would be 
deprived of their customers could not be said to be 
losers. They would be the gainers in the truest sense 
of the word. The elimination of the 'wages of sin* 
is never a loss either to the individual concerned or 
to society; it is pure gain. 
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It is tho greatest delusion to suppose that the duty 
of Swadeshi begins and ends with merely spinning so 
much yarn any how and wearing Khadi made from it. 
Khadi is tho first indispensable step towards the 
discharge of Swadeshi Dharma towards society. One 
often meets men, Avho wear Khadi but in all other 
things indulge kljeir taste for foreign manufactures 
with a vengeance. Such men rannot bo said to be 
practising Swadeshi. They are simply following the 
fashion. A votary of Swadeshi will carefully study 
his environment and try to help his neighbours 
wherever possible by giving preference to local 
mannfactni'r.s even if they rue of an inferior grade or 
dearer in price than things manufactured elsewhere. 
Ho will try to remedy their defects but will not give 
them up became of their defects and lake to foreign 
manufactures. 

But < 5 ven Swadeshi like any oth r good thing can 
be ridden to death if it is made a fetish. That is a 
danger that must be guarded against. To reject foreign 
manufactures merely became they am f,reign and to 
go on washing national time and money to promote 
manufacture* in oneh;- country for which it is no 1. 
Suited would be criminal folly and a negation of 
the Swadeshi spirit. A true votary of Swadeshi will 
never harbour ill-will towards the foreigner, he will 
not be moved by antagonism towards anybody on 
earth. Sw.ideshisrc is not a cult of hatred. It is a 
doctrine of selfless service that has its roots in the 
purest AJupisa, >, c . love. 

(Translated fiom Nav'ijivan by P. ) 

With Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan 

In BArdoli Villages 

Khan Abdul (latTar Khan Saheb has never been 
i?o happy as when in the Bardoli vi lages where I had 
the privilege of accompanying him. Ha congratulated 
the villagers on die heroic suffering they had gone 
through and comforted them by saying that his cwn 
province hud also similarly suffered, lie did not in the 
least regret the terrible suffering. It was even human to 
dislike those that had been responsible for carrying on 
a reign of terror but that was uot how he liked to 
look at it. He felt thankful that God had put them 
on their mettle. 

Of tho villages V-Hchhi naturally enough atiinvtcd 
Khan S.ihebV-: attention most. This is wnat Khan 
Saheb remarked to me at the* mvl of iht; day’s tour. 
l I wish the Worker.* and lVasunls panics c.ojM take 
a leaf from Vedcb’r. Thr svcib done iheie is lar 
more important cb.m all om voluminuu, output of talk 
and writing ou ihe question of the anv.dk rariou of tbe 
masses/ Bur l shall not dwell longer on V-jdchhi 
about which much has bfl< n written in the pages of 
huUu time and again. Suifice it tu say that 
Vetk-hhi has lived up ro its reputation of having 
tmufcKumed tho lives of the neighbouring Ivaniparaj 
villagers by ■uuivtrsalibing Khadi in the wake of 
which protubib >u his l allowed as a matter of coarse 
and it was this solid work that appealed to toe brave 
leader from the Frontier, 

In Bombay 

A; Bombay Khan Saheb was the cynosure of ajl 
eyes. Ho stayed with Gandhiji. The Patkans of 
B J nbay turned up in their numbers. It was an 


impressive sight. They did obeisance by kissing his 
hand and then sat around him, some of 
them for heurs, listening to his advice. And he had 
plenty of if for them. As he told me later on, be 
exhorted then to develop a sense of responsibility 
and live as peaceful citizens. Ttieir expression of 
loyalty to him was touching. It showed the Bombay 
Pathan at his best. 

Put the Muslim public meeting at Dongri has left a 
bitter taste in his mouth. He attended the meeting 
only a:; a matter of duty. Ilis heart was cot in it. 
He had co:no to know earlitr in the diy that there 
was likely to be a disturbance of some kind at tho 
meeting. Ho would fain have abstained from going 
to the meeting, but he could not do so without 
causing great disappointment. The disturbance during 
his speech as well as Dr. Mahmud’s, and the murder 
in cold blood of an innocent Hindu who had been 
drawn to ihe meeting by the announcement that 
Pandit Jawaharial and others would be speaking, 
must indeed have considerably lowered Bombay 
in his estimation. lie gas'e expression to his 
pain and sorrow in the following words at the 
meeting “ I am sorry to sec this hostile 
demonstration. Is it by such unmannerly conduct that 
you wish to welcome us, your guests of the evening? 
Don’t yen realbe that such conduct can only bring 
discridi: upon you? It is behaviour such as this that 
will iead you to ruin. I earnestly beseech you to 
ponder over what von are doing. It is not thus that 
you will cany ronviclion to anybody. This is not 
hjw Islam has taught you to behave. ” Jt was from 
a sense of deep humiliation that he spoke. He had 
also that \evy day heard the malicious accusation 
that Muslims received bribes from the Congress. 
He has resented this bitterly and spoke with scathing 
saicism : "J would ask Musalmans to seriously 
consider their position iu view of Uiis charge levelled 
against ihein. It amounts to this that assuming 
the accusal ion to be true wa Mu oilmans have 
no conscience, no patriotism of our own. We work 
for money, lor those who pay us. We serve the 
Government for money and we* serve the Congress for 
money. What a sorry figure we cut 1 Such is the 
meaning cf the lib-31. If you think that the libel 
is unde-ervtd then what are you doing for the 
liberation of your country t What did Islam corim 
into this world for ? To help ihe afflicted, the down¬ 
trodden, to bring food and raiment to tie needy. 
Have we in the past year followed this teaching of 
Islam ? The English rule over us all. They need no 
help from you. They are not downtrodden. Yet we 
have been only too eager to stand by thu Government 
nod wo have woefully neglected our duty towards our 
own brethren, the Hindus, whom we havs allowed to 
carry on the light ot liberty almost singlehanded. 
This is the very negation of the fetching cf Islam 
which asks us always to side with the weaker party. 
Musalmans bound by thair faith to assist iu every 
just campaign of liberty. Indeed we ought ro ba the 
torch bearers in the country's struggle for Independence. 
A lesser position is inconsistent with our traditions- 
and the teachings of our religion. And yet how have 
we acquitted ourselves? Very poorly, indeed/' 

D. M. G. 
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Hindi in the South 

It was a good sign that at the same time as the 
Tamil Nadu Conference a Hindi Prachar Conference 
too was held. The people of the Southern presidency 
are under promise to send for the next year Congress 
delegates who would speak and understand Hindi. If 
we were not living in artificial conditions, the people 
living in the South will not consider tlie learning of 
Hindi as a strain on them, much less a superfluity. 

It is surely more necessary for them to learn Hindi 
ihao j for the Hmdi-speaking population to learn the 
Southern languages. There are two speaking and 
understanding Hind^ against one speaking the Southern 
languages in all India. There must be for all India a 
common language of inter-provincial contact in addition 
toy not in the place of, the provincial language or 
languages. It can only be Ilicdi-Hindustani. Some who 
altogether dismiss the masses from their minds would 
regard English not merely as an alternative but the 
only possible medium. This proposition would be 
unthinkable but for the hypnotic influence of foreign 
domination> For the masses of the South who must 
take an evoi-growing part in national affairs, what can 
be easier—learning Hindi which has many words in 
common with their languages and which at once gives 
them access practically to rhe whole of the North oro 
learn English a wholly foreign tongue spoken only by a 
select few ? The choice roally depends upon one’s i 
conception of Swaraj. If it is to be of and fo< only 
the English knowing Indians, English is undoubtedly 
the common medium. If it is to be for and of the 
starving millions, of the illiterate millions, of the illiterate 
women, of the suppressed untouchable^ Hindi is 
the only possible common language. Those who 
think like me will therefoie welcome the report of 
the great progress made by Hindi during .he 
twelve years of the existence of organised propaganda. 
Here i9 the record of work during the period : 

“Numberof those who have taken 'o the 

study of Hindi, 4,00,000 • 

I, ,, acquired a working 

knowledge of it, 2,50,300 

M „ appeared for ovj 

examinations, 11,000 

,, „ passed the exami¬ 
nations, 10,000 

„ readers published by the 

Sabha in its own Press, 3,00,000 
„ i, sold, 2,50,000 

Varieties nf books published, 35 

(All of them have gone through numerous 
editions, one through 12.) 

Number of centres at which Hindi has been 

taught so far, 400 

; T , „ working now (total) 150 

„ „ „ under direct, 

control, 25 

„ „ where Examinations 

were held in Feb. f 31, 113 

„ teachers trained so far f 250 

Total funds raised and spent so far, Rs. 2,50,000 
„ M from North India, „ 1,55,000 
„ „ „ Sooth India, „ ' 95,000” 

Let ug hope that during this year of grace the 
progress will be still more rapid and that the finance 
will be found wholly by the South. It will be a test of 
the desire of the South to learn the national language 
and to make India one indivisible whole. M. K. G. 
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Notes 

Swaraj for Ceylon 

A Ceylon correspondent asks tne following strange 
questions: 

Is it safe for any country ruled by anotht* 
nation to clamour for Swaraj when it is not 
making any real endeavour to make itself 
economically free ? To be more precise the Youth 
of Ceylon and some elders also, demand immediate 
Swaraj for Ceylon. But economically she is a 
bankrupt country. All the cloth needed comes either 
from England or from Japan and a little from India. 
Faddy and rice, the staple food of the country, 
mostly comes from India and Burma: so also almost 
all the foodstuffs come from outside. Though 
there is a general maxim that " Swaraj is the 
birth-right of every nation," yet under the above 
circumstances, would you advise us to carry on a 
boycott against the Government and demand self- 
government ? Is there any hope of our getting help 
from India to make us free if India attains self- 
government before Ceylon ? ’■ 

I do not know that Ceylon is a bankrupt island or 
that it is necessarily bankrupt because it does not 
manufacture all its own cloth or grow all the grains it 
eats. But assuming that Ceylon is as the correspon¬ 
dent describee, it is all the greater reason for being 
free. Possibly Ceylon's economic condition is bad, if 
it is bad, because of its dependence I cannot conceive 
of a single occasion when slavery oi dependence cau 
be preferable to Swaraj or freedom 

So far as India's help is concerned, when India is 
free, whether she will or no, her freedom will 
automatically spur Ceylon to deliverance, if it does cot 
actually bring it. India’s freedom must mean more 
freedom to her neighbours and even other countries in 
the East as her slavery or dependence means a 
hindrance to their growth. Disease among neighbours 
''an never ba an advantage. And a diseased continent 
like India must be a perpetual menace to her neigh¬ 
bours. Dependence is perhaps the greatest disease. 
Mere physical illness is any day preferable to the 
illness of the soul. The latter brings in its train all 
kinds of physical afflictions and worse. M. K. G. 
Poverty under British Rule 

That our country has not gained in wealth and 
income measured by money ( assuming that there is 
no dirpute as to this measure of Wealth in economics ) 
may be evidenced in some such way as follows: 

I. Mi. Atkinson ( Journal of Statistical Society June 
1092 ) estimated the income per head of the population 
of British India at Usv 25 per head in 1875, at Rs. 35 
per head in 1895. Our own calculation has been 
Rs. 44 per head in 1914: and Rs. 75 to 80 per 
head in 1925. Findlay Shirras calculates it at 
Rs. 100 in 1924 or 1925. If an estimate of the income 
per head of British India is made today it would again 
be found to come down to Rs. 50 to Rs. 55 per 
head. Now the index number of our price level was 
about 96 in 1899: it would be roughly 150 today, 
it was the same about 1914. These figures would 
show that the income of the people of British India 
has not increased under British Rule between 1899 
and 1930; our money income may show an Increase 
from Rs. 35 to Rs. 55, but the purchasing power of 
the rupee today is very much less than what it was 
in 1899. 
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2. But this story of figures of income I would not 
stress. I would rather point to the more serious 
consequences of British Rule so far as the occupational 
distribution of our population is concerned. The 
census figures show that our agricultural population 
was 67% in 1907, is 73% now, add to this another 
10%. It is nearer 83% than 73% because those who 
•re returned as engaged in industry are mostly 
dependent on agriculture and are taking to industry as 
part time occupation : and there is a 4% of unclassed 
population that is also dependent on the soil. This is 
i|*ough to show that in a machine nge our craftsmen, 
11 mod hand-workers arr. completely ruined and thrown 
back on the soil. Our machine industry has not 
developed and has not absorbed the craftsmen. This 
means the creation of a permanent class of 
unemployed, a problem much worse than the problem 
of the unemployed in othea countries. 

P. A. Wadia 
Japanese or British ? 

That from the economic standpoint (and that is 
the only standpoint important for the millions) 
boycott of Japanese cloth is much the most important 
is clear from the following letter from Sjt. II. P. Modi, 
President, Bombay Mill-owners' Association : 

u The riecegoods coming Into this country 
from abroad may be divided into four important 
classifications, namely, Grey, Bleached, Coloured 
and Artificial Silk goods. I have taken out the 
figures of the imports of each of these classes 
from both the United Kingdom and Japan for the 
last 4 months of 1930 and the first \ months of 
1931, and give them below : 



United 

Kingdom 

Japan 


LfcHt 4 

FifHt 4 

Last 4 

First 4 


months 

months 

month b 

months 


isno 

1031 

1930 

1991 


( 

in millions 

of ya 

rds ) 

Grey goods 

18 

18 

53 

77 

Bleached 

39 

66 

8 

14 

Coloured 

28 

32 

16 

28 

Art. Silk piecegoods .. 

... 

7 

24 

Total 

85 

116 

84 

143 

“ From this 

statement, it will 

be seen that. 


except io the bleached goods trade (which was 
formerly a monopuly ), Great Britain practically 
stands where she did a few months ago, though 
her trade has been recently showing some 
improvement. In the ose of Japanese goods, 
however, the position is strikingly different. In 
grey goods, Japanese imports have increased by 
45%; in bleached and coloured goods bv 75%; and 
in artificial silk goods by over 240%. In bleached 
goods and artificial silk pieceguodg, the imports 
during the first 4 months of this year have been 
at a higher rate than over before, and in grey and 
coloured goods the figures are rapidly approaching 
pre boycott levels, and the indications are that they 
will eventually overtake them. It is conceivable 
that in the end Japanese goods may largely take 
the place of Lancashire goods—they constitute even 
now the largest volume of imports—and Iildia may 
find herself in an even worse position than before, 
M For many years it has been evident that the 
most serious competitor of the Indian textile 


industry is Japan rather than Great Britain. That 
this is so may be judged from the fact that in 
1929-30, which may be regarded as a normal year, 
the imports of piecegoods from Great Britain were 
1248 million yards as against 1622 million yards 
in 1924-25; whereas the imports from Japan rose 
from 155 million yards in 1924-25 to 562 million 
yards in 1929-30. ^ 

“ Special attention must be drawn in this 
connection to the tremendous increase in the 
importations of artificial silk piecegoods from 
Japan. In the first 4 months of this year, on less 
than 24 million yards have been imported, as 
against 7 million yards in the last 4 months of 
1930. 1 would like to point out here that the 
baudloom industry is being even more hard hit by 
this than the mill industry, since it is estimated 
that 80% of the artificial silk yarn previously imported 
was used by the handloom industry, and only 20% 
by the mill industry. 

“Another point which I should like to 
emphasise is that practically most lines of Japanese 
goods are of coarse or medium counts, and that 
the great bulk of them could be manufactured by 
Indian mills from Indian cotton. This is not the 
case with the bulk of the piecegoods which used 
to be imported from Great Britain. 

“Strenuous attempts are at present being mad* 
by Indian mills to manufacture cloths to replace 
those imported from Japan, but to compete in 
price, Indian mills will have to manufacture these 
lines at a distinct loss, and this they cannot bo 
expected to do unless they feel assured that their 
efforts will ultimately bear fruit through the public 
conscience being aroused with regard to the 
menace of Japanese compeiition and the disastrous 
effects it is having on India's interests. 

“I do not wish to burden this Letter with au 
enumeration of the various causes which enable 
Japan to market her goods at such loiv prices. 
Ail that I wished to do was to point out that the 
classes of goods which japan is importing, and the 
price at which they are sold, constitute just as 
serious a menace to the Indian industry as they 
have proved to Lancashire trade/* 

If therefore there is any laxity on the part of boycott 
workers, they will remember that emphasis ou boycott 
of British cloth would be of no avail whatsoever from 
the economic viewpoint. Incidentally one can see how 
British doth has been hit by Japanese cloth, 

M. It. G 
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Slave Communities 

& ( By M. K. Gandhi ) 

We have the ‘untouchables’ the shame and 
curse of the Hindu society. But we have also other 
communities whom we—the so-called higher classes treat 
almost as slaves and keep in quarters designed for our 
cattle. Representatives of one such community have 
Addressed a letter which I condense as follows: 

-i Wo are representatives of the Raj war com¬ 
munity living in the districts of Gaya, Patna, 
Monghvr and Palamau, in the Province of Bihar 
and Orissa, and number about 1,00,000. 

<% We belong to one of the poorest and most 
illiterate communities in the whole province, 
and are looked down upon as a low caste. 

‘ We are landless labourers, as not even one 
jj a thousand owns even an acre of land. 

"We are being kept down sd'as to get utmost 
work out of us with the least expenses to the 
employers. 

44 On refusal to give begar the Zamindar foith 
with begins a Suit for arrears of reat, gets decree, 
puts the jot to auctiou and evicts the tenant from 
the land in his possession. 

44 A Rajwar child no sooner he reaches his 
6th or 7th year becomes almost the property of 
his parents' landlord; be is made to tend th*-; 
landlord's cattle and do all sorts of odd jobs fo;: 
which the landlord provides him with o;ily his 
fooding and 4 yards of cloth per annum but the 
strongest and the most inhuman past of the whola 
thing is that the child id never allowed to live in 
the house of hie master bat is compelled to go 
every night to his own bouse even in the worst 
weather although the house may be a long way 
off. In fact he leads the life of a slave, a mere 
chattel of the landlord. 

u For working from 6 A. M. to 6 P. M. 
Rttiwmrg are paid at the rate of 3 seers of 
ttehutked rice per diem and no wages in cash are 
ever paid to them. 

% M The amlas of Zamindars if they don't find 
the male members In the tenant's house and if 
tfee Zamindar'e man need his labour on their 
matter*a behalf, the female members as well as 
the children, are made to do the work in his 
ete&ita hispite of the inconvenience it causes to the 
fahily. And at times it so happens that the 
^tetles are made »,p*go 15 to 20 miles away 
<**Ti*ig their toaster's load. And If any protest 
j& Bilds against the same the inevitable result is 


abuse, assault and violation of the modesty of the 
women folk and the forcible eviction from the 
homestead. % 

11 The Rajwar children are not allowed to be 
sent to the primary schools and the teachers too 
are not allowed fo teach the boys by the landlord. 

“Whenever there is any theft or larceny or 
dacoity or any crime whatever in the locality where 
this community is living, the first suspicion and 
the first brunt of the police enquiry must be borne 
by it, although'.here may not be the slightest evidence 
for the same. The whole community has been 
subjected to the rules and regulations of the 
Criminal Tribes Act for over 15 years. Under 
that Act the members of this community, if they 
want to give their sons and daughters in marriage 
to those living in a different dis rict, they are not 
allowed, or they are obstructed hi such a 
the authorities and caste people that it becomes 
impossible to make such alliances. 

11 We have already submitted these memorials 
to the District Magistrates of Gaya and Patna, 
and to the Chief Secretary, Bihar and Orissa Govern¬ 
ment but we have not as yet learnt what steps 
the respective au horitics have taken. We hope 
that you will do something to ameliorate our 
condition.” 

The letter is written for the representatives and 
probably also prompted by some unknown reformer 
among them. It is signed by about twenty-five 
representatives. What however matters is not who 
wrote it but the statements made therein, if they are 
true. 

They aie highly likely to be true in the main. For 
such treatment is not an isolated phenomenon of 
Bibai. Almost all the provinces have these backward, 
suppressed, slave communities. They are no heritage 
from the British. We have had them for ages and all 
the greater shame on us for that. 

We may plead a thousand excuses far their 
existence in the days gone by. But in these days of 
enlightenment, awakening and insistence on Swaraj, 
we have no excuse for tolerating the atrocity. 
Congress workers have to take up the cause of these 
communities wherever they are found. They should 
try to enlist the sympathy and co-operaiion of those 
who ‘own* these men and women. Swaraj is the 
sum total of all the activities that go to build up a 
free and vigorous nation conscious of the strength 
that comes from right doing. The existence of slave 
communities is a terrible wrong and must therefore be 
a hindrance in pur march towards the goal. 
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Poverty under British Rule 

In my earlier lerter* I pointed out odo or two obvious 
tendencies that have been manifested in the economic 
life of our country as the direct or indirect result of 
British rule, il) The income per head of the 
population even according to the most favourable 
calculations . lAs not increased between 1896 and 
1930, (2) There has been a loss of occupational 

equilibrium—and a continuosly increasing agricultural 
population, due to the destruction of the arts and 
crafts—with the result that agricultural productivity 
bas suffered. 

In the next place I would quote a few figures 
bearing on famines: 


V(*r 

Aron ftfTnoted in 
square miles 

Population aflectod 
in millions 

1888-89 

3,500 

1 

1891-92 

50,000 

7 

1896-97 

2,25,000 

62 

1899-1900 

1,89,000 

28 


Number of people employed daily on relief works 

1888-89 64,000 

1891-92 2,40,000 

1896-97 50,000 (Oct. 96) to 33,00 000 (April 97) 

1899-1900 6,88,000 (Oct. 99) to 46 00,000 (July 1900) 

These figures indicate that people with a lower 
economic stains or condition are increasing. The famine 
allowance is usually not only unattractive, but inadequate 
for supporting life. (In Madras it was one lb. of 
grain as daily wage to adult males.) In other words 
theie figures which I have drawn from Ranadive’s 
book on Population prove that the number of people 
who are on the margin of starvation is steadily 
Increasing. The same tendency is indicated by 
the mortality due to Malaria, a preventable disease, but 
which took away IK millions people between 1901-1921. 
The total Plague mortality was only 3 millions between 
1901—21. The vitality of the people is so low that they 
cannot resist the ravages of a preventable disease 
like Malaria. 

Then in estimating the growing poverty of the 
country we should lake into account the annual drain 
of capital and savings (to-day £ 40 millions per 
year ) for which we get a relurn only ia the shape of 
services—civil and military. If this amount was not 
exported ( It is exported in the four) of commodities! 
food and raw materials) it would remain within the 
country and be an addition to our annual income. I 
know 1 am on somewhat controversial grouad. But 
I would be bold enough to maintain that if peace 
and security ( or law and order ) can only be obtained 
under British rule at a co9t which drives increasing 
numbers to the starvation level, anarchy with all its 
•vila may not ba so bad an alternative as it is usually 
supposed to be*, and after all this may not be the only 
alternative. The drain is not merely confined to 
the Home charges, it includes about £ 60 millions 
more every year—freight charges, insurance charges, 
profits of sterling capital companies etc. We are 
exporting to the extent of £ 100 millions every year 
our capital and savings. Perhaps the situation is 

•This appeared in Young India of the 19th June as a note 
under the same caption as above, 


worse, and we may be exporting what, if it remained 
within rhe country, might be regarded as part of 
subsistence minimum. I would challenge anyone to 
show a parallel to this process of impoverishment in 
history. 

P. A. Wadia 

Do They Enjoy Privileges ? - 

(Specially contributed) 

I 

It is the barest truth to say that in every walk of 
life M tbe Englishman by reason of his belonging to the 
ruling class occupies a privileged position ,f and that 
“he has risen upon the ruin of India's commerce and 
indusry,** The words, in fact, are only a paraphrase 
of the impartial testimony of H, H. Wilson, the 
British historian of India, that ‘'the foreign manufacturer 
employed the arm of political injustice to keep down 
and ultimately strangle a competitor wih whom he 
could not have contended on equal terms. 1 *, 

British trade in India is a legacy from the East 
India Company, the history of whose transactions, m 
its later days, come to be the history of British India. 

To know the secret of the strength of the British 
commercial gianr, one must go back to the period 
when the foundations of British rule in India were 
being laid. One will find birr* carrying on private trade 
even though in the employ of the Ea*t India Company, 
claiming all sons of rights and privileges including 
exemption from all duties and committing, to quote the 
words of Mr. Verelst, who was a Governor in Calcutta, 

“ infinite oppressions. ” Bven Warren Hastings felt 
compelled to protest against “the oppression committed 
under the sanction of the English name/* English 
agents trampled on the autboiity of the Nabob's 
government and forced transactions at the point of the 
bayone r . Herbert Spencer, in his Social Statics, righty 
remarks : 

“The Anglo-Indians of the last 18th century— 

1 birds of prey and passage, * as they were styled 
by Burke—showed themselves holy a shade less 
cruel than their prototypes of Peru and Mexico. 
Imagine bow black must have been their deeds, 
when eve a the Directors of the Company admitted 
that 1 the vast fortunes acquired in the inland trade 
have been obtained by a scene of the rnost 
* ;j tyrannical and oppressive "conduct that was ever* 
known in any age or country. 9 Conceive the 
/atrocious state of society described by Vanshtart, 
who tells us that the English compelled the native# 
to buy or sell at just what rates they pleased, on 
pain of flogging or confinement." 

Thus were the foundations laid, and even though 
the Company was abolished in 1858 the identity, lor 
all practical purposes, between British ruling and 
commercial interests was not destroyed and it remains. 

It was mainly as a result of this virtual identity 
or alliance that Upper Burma was annexed io the 
Indian Empire and the cost chargM to India. A# 
usual in such cases* the agitation began with 
complaints of misrule against the King of Burma. 
The British Cabinet advised the Indian Gorap^nt 
to be “ slow to precipitate a crisis.” Tjj|| British 
merchants! however, could jrtkit. Aj'p public 
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meeting held at Rangoon in October, J884, they 
urged annexation. The sins of the king’ were 
deliberately exaggerated to rouse public opinion in 
England atd the Rangoon Chamber of Commerce 
addressed a circular letter to different Chambers in 
Great Britain, deling them to bring pressure to bear 
on the British Cabinet. Taking advantage of a p^tty 
quarrel between the King 0 < Ava and a British 
Company which had for years pifst worked lhe 
Ningyan teak forests and which had, according to a 
judgment of the High Court cf Ava, defraud, d trie 
UrR of revenue amounting to £ 75,000, Lord 
Dufferin’s Government commenced hostilities in 
November, 1885, and annexed Burma to India on 
January 1, 1886. Burma affords a glaring instance in 
which British Imperialism made itself the spearhead 
of British capitalist interests and saddled the cost on 
the Indian taxpayer. 

Not in the field of trade alone has it been the 
policy of the Government to favour men of its own 
race at the cost of Indians and to deny to the latter 
legitimate opportunities of serving their motherland in 
the various spheres of human activity. The bi-torv of 
British rule in India is one long record of promises or 
absotuie equality ‘made to the heart and broken to the 
ear;’ and there is hardly a Government department in 
which Indians are not the victims of racial discrimination 
in oiio way or another. 

Indians have been and are debarred from obtaining 
certain posts simply because of their colour. We 
cannot forget what opposition there was, even from 
ih» King-Emperor, Edward VII, to the appo.nrment 
of the late Lord Sfnba to the Executive Couccilloiship 
of the Government of India, Until last year, do Indian 
was deemed capable enough to be a member of the 
Railway Board, and even now there is no permanent 
member on ir, Similarly, no Indian has beer considered 
suitable for (he post of the Chairman or Vice- Chairman 
of a Port Trust in the whole of India despite the (act 
that Britishers, absolurely inexperienced in port 
administration, are chosen for such post*. This shows 
how the colour bar continues to operate in India 
against the sons of the land, so far as higher 
appointments are concerned. The strenuous and 
persistent light that Indian public men and legislators 
have had io put up all these years for Indian Nation 
proves the truth of the contention that in rhe 
administration of the country an Indian is a mere cler';. 

In fact, this has been 6aid in so many words by some 
of those who have seen service as Ministers under the 
Reforms and who have found themselves invariably 
dominated by their I . C. S. Secretaries, who have 
direct access to the Governors and enjoy their confidence 
to a far greater extent than their chiefs. 

Supplementary to the policy of the Government is 
tba discriminating behaviour of British trade itself 
which combined with its strong privileged position 
affectively keeps Indians out and prevents their full 
growth. In the lines that follow we shall try to 
furnish some information on this and the other points, 
though the instances that are given are only illustrative 
&nd names for obvious reasons have mostly been 
tffthbeld. As one compares the present with the past, 
due notices that the methods of exploitation are not so 


crude as in 1765 but then they cut with far greater 
precision and on a much wider scale. 

Cotton 

The writer has referred to the cot‘on industry. It 
is the most un!or unate instance, from his point of 
view, because it is in this more than in any other 
industry that the Britisher has made use of his 
privileged position and his political supremacy to 
throttle an indigenous industry. In the face of the 
imposition of prohibi ive duties in England, the keeping 
of lhe Indian market free, the levy of a cotton excise 
duty on Indian piecegoods and of preferential duties on 
ldiitish precegoods, it is preposterous to argue that 
British commercial interests are established in this 
country by fair methods and open competition, without 
any undue assistance from the S ate. 

The Government of India, (rom the very begiuning, 
identified themselves with the interests of the English 
cotton iudus ry as against the Indian. As evidence of 
tlnn, we have the history of the cotton import and excise 
duiies. As early as 1861, the Einance Member of the 
Government of India wrote in defence of the reduction 
which he had made in the duty on British cotton goods: 

( 1 ) The duty injuriously affected the interests of 
British manufacturers aDd commerce . . . ( 4 ) 

the determination cf the fiscal policy of India depended 
upon England, rhus a tax in India injurious in 
operation to British interests has not the slightest 
chance of being tolerated . . . ( 7 ) and lastly, I 

confess that in ihe present state of things in Lancashire 
(trade depression owing to lhe Civil War), 1 should 
be very unwilling to postpone for a single day any 
benefit they may get from reduction. n This was just 
the beginning. The policy was extended till in 1882 
all duties on cotton goods were removed. In 1894, 
when the fall io the sterling value of the rupee 
rendered fresh taxation necessary, a 5% ad valorem 
duty whs rf-imposed oti cotton manufactures, but at 
the same time an excise duty of 5% was imposed on 
all yarns of 20 s , and above, spun in power mills in 
India. A more atrocious legislation followed in 1896, 
when the import duty was reduced to 3^% and a 
countervailing excise duty of 3i% was imposed upon 
cotton piecegoods woven in Indian mills. This 
uuprecfcdeiited act of fiscal injustice was done again in 
the interests ox Lancashire. The Loudon Times 
commenting upon Lancashire’s agitation of 1917-18 
for an increase in the Excise Duty, made the following 
vehement, but honest, remarks: 

“ The Indian cotton excise duty has always 
been politically, economically, and above all morally 
indefensible. It hasbeen deeply resented from the 
outset aud has remained an open sore. The plea 
that 1 the poor Hindu * will have to pay more for 
his clothing is merely nonsensical. At the bidding 
of Lancashire, the Hindu peasant has had to pay 
more for his clothing for twenty years because 
although it is made in his own country, it is sub¬ 
ject to an excise duty. " 

The duty was finally abolished in 1926 after a 
persistent agitation of three decades. But this was 
followed by the appreciation of exchange and 
subsequently by the concession of preference to 
British piecegoods in the tariff schedule. 
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A Gentle Rebuke 


( By M. K. Gandhi ) 

C # Rajagopalacbari'9 eagle eye sees everything that 
appears in print about the drink evil. He saw a 
report of my very innocent speech at the village of 
Marcli* where the other day I laid the foundation of a 
weaving institute. I had there attempted to show the 
connection that exists between factory labour and 
drink and said how Mithubehn Petit had, whilst doing 
prohibition work, discovered that if the people who 
ceased to visit the liquor shops she picketted were to 
be. permanently weaned from drink, they should have 
sortie ambition provided in life, some work found 
for them during their idle hours. I then showed 
how she found such occupation in hand-spinning and 
weaving, I further went on to show that if people 
had to do excessive labour, they would want some 
stimulant and illustrated it by an experience from my 
Own life when during the Boer War I had to issue 
from the commissariat rations of rum for those bearers 
who were used to drink and who pleaded with me 
for rum which, they said, would enable them to bear 
the fatigue and resume next day’s march. Of course, 
this was a superstition. But superstitions die hard. 

Rajrtgopalachari feared th at the report that he had 
read would be distorted to yield all kinds of meanings 
favourable to the opponents of prohibition, ilia fear 
has been justified. I have received embarrassing 
congratulations on my conversion to saaity, They 
embarrass me because I am rot conscious of ihe 
conversion imputed to me. I feel like a man who 
falsely reported to have died read 3 bis obituary notices 
and blushes to have the virtues he never knew he had 
possessed. 

Let me therefore re-dcclare my faith in undiluted 
prohibition before I land myself in deeper water If 
t was appointed dictator for one hour for all India, 
the first thing f would do would be to close without 
compensation all the liquor shops, destroy all the 
toddy palms such as I know them in Guiarnt, compel 
factory owners to produce humane conditions (or their 
workmen and open refreshment and recreation rooms 
where these workmen would get innocent drinks and 
equally innocent amusements. 1 would dose down 
the factories if the owners pleaded want of funds. 
Being a teetotaller I would retain my sobriety in spite 
of the possession of one hour's dictatorship and there¬ 
fore arrange for the cxaraioatiou of my European 
friends and diseased persons who may be in medical 
need of brandy and the like at State expense by 
medical experts and where necessary they would receive 
certificates which would entitle them to obtain the 
prescribed quantity of the fiery waters from certified 
chemists. The rule will apply mutatis mutandis to 
intoxicating drugs. 

For the loss of revenue from drink9, I would 
straightway cut down the military expenditure and 
expect the Commander-in-Cbief to accommodate himself 


*Maroli is a Bnifcll village about 12 miteB from Surat in the 


to the new condition in the best way be can. The 
workmen left idle by the closing of factories, J would 
remove to model farms to be immediately opened as 
far as possible in the neighbourhood of the factories 
unless I was advised during that brief hour that the 
State could profitably ruu the factories under the 
required conditions and could therefore take over 
from the owners. 

Terrible if True 

( By M. K. G indhi ) 

I take the following from a complaint afcnat 
picketing: 

M In rural areas there is definite evidence that 
everything short of physical violence has been 
resorted to by volunteers. Would-be customers 
are obstructed, abused and generally harassed, and 
toddy-shop renters have been put to considerable 
loss and in some instances have been sc discouraged 
that they have ceased to get trees marked for 
tapping and closed their shops rather than suffer 
further indignities. The Congress office in 
Tellichery issued summonses to the principal renters 
to appear before them and few had the couiage 
to disobey. Those who appeared were summarily 
told to close their shops, and when they asked for 
compensation they were told that Congress would 
do uothing for them.” 

If these complaints are true this picketting should 
be suspended immediately. Though a9 booh as I had 
this complaint I wro^e inquiring about the allegations, 

I thought it was better for the sake of workers in 
general to publish the complaint. It may be mentioned 
that somewhat similar complaints have been received 
regarding doth picketting too. I can but repeat the 
warning I have issued in these pages that it would 
be better for the Congress, better for ibe cause of 
prohibition, whether of intoxicating drinks a ad drugs or 
foreign cloth, that we ceased picketting altogether 
than that there was the slightest departure from the 
terms of the Delhi Settlement. If picketting cannot 
remain peaceful, it should be abandoned altogether. 

I: is being discovered that the more effective method 
is to pay house to house visit and meat the drunkards, 
opium-eaters or foreign cloth users in their own homes 
and explain to rbem the evil of the use of any of the 
three things. There may be also addresses at street 
corners and distribution of l.afiets. Prabhat Pheries 
too can do this propaganda through Swadeshi and 
anti-drink and drug song9. Foreign cloth boycott may 
also be assisted by door to door hawking of Khadv 
registering orders and organising the weaving of self* 
spun yarn. Such levelling up the atmosphere cannot but 
affect the use of drinks and drugs and foreign cloth. 

The Other Side 

But how if these charges are in the main or 
wholly untrue. I know that in Gujarat there is a 
tendency growing up to molest peaceful pickettcrs 
and what is more mischievous, still there is going cm 
an unrestrained sale of liquor at odd hours and in 
odd places under cover of the law. Sjt. C. Rajagopala- 
chari who is the General Secretary of the Temperance 
League in the place vacated by Mr. Anderson and 
who is a politician only because he is a social 
ref or met is convinced that in the South a deliberate 
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policy of repression of strictly peaceful picket ting has 
been launched in the shape of faked prosecutions and 
physical interference. From Ludhiana, Ambala, Muttra 
and elsewhere come authentic reports of lathi charges 
and thi like. I have deliberately refrained from 
publishing these statements of which the various 
organisations have furnished me with ft full record. 
Besides this, there are complaints pouring in about other 
matters. I can only give the assurance ro the public 
that not one of these has escaped my attention. But 
l cannot carry on a public propaganda at the same 
f’mft that I am carrying ou delicate negotiations with 
vie Central Government from and throngh which I 
expect to gain relief iu most of, if not all of these 
cases. 

Meanwhile I must ask all Congress workers to be 
patieot. They must not allow themselves to be provoked 
into civil disobedience. It is never the first, it is 
always the last resort. We must exhaust all the 
intermediate processes bofare we can take up that last 
sovereign remedy. Whilst the Settlement lasts, we 
have the law courts too, open to us. I know that at 
best they bring us poor comfort. But such as they 
are, they may not be passed by even as we may not 
pa6d by the respective departments of the executive 
Government for seeking relief. Happily now a days we 
have all over India lawyers who give their services to 
the Congress organisations free of charge. Wherever 
therefore these facilities exist, Congress organisations 
should avail themselves of them and trv to 
obtain such relief as is locally possible. They 
must not embark on civil disobedience without 
first obtaining the permission of the Working 
Committee. It is io meet very shortly and 1 promise 
to place it in full possession of all the complaints 
and take directions from i . Our safety and honour 
today demand a meticulous performance by ut, of all 
the conditions of the Settlement. 

But I would appeal to the provincial governments 
and the members of the Civil Service to come ro the 
rescue. I must not conceal from them and Hie public 
the suspicion based on the evidences before me that 
they are in many cases hindering the working of the 
Settlement where they arc not wilfully breaking it. 
Let it not be proved what is being said of them 
that 6ome of them want the Settlement to break 
to pieces. Let it not be said of them that 
they destroyed the edifice that Lord Irwin gave 
anxious diya and anxious nights lo build up. Let 
them realise that the Settlement is a solemn contract 
not between two individuals but between two 
organisations, hitherto fighting, now seeking to co-operate. 
They may not distrust the Congress workers and treat 
tbtun &fl if they wore enemies even as the Congressmen 
WJay not, whilst tbo contract persists, distrust every 
official act. 

To Correspondents 

Post Box system is to be introduced in this 
town from the first of July. The correspondents are 
therefore requested to address all letters meant for 
Young India , Navajivan or the Navajivan Press to 
Post Box No* 13, failing which their letters are 
likely to be miscarried. 

Manager, Young India 


A Martyr 

(By M. K. Gandhi ) 

Whilst the Working Committee was deliberating 
in Bombay during the early part of the month, there 
was a public meeting iu Dongri at which there was 
an uproar and ac which a >outh was fatally stabbed. 
The news of Iho death was brought to the Working 
Committee, it created a sensation but at the time it 
was thoughr that some unknown unidentifiable person 
had died. On returning to Borsad I had a letter from 
Sjt. Kisborelal Mashruwala who deploring the tragedy 
gave me some details about the deceased. I thereupon 
acked him to procure fuller details which I 

now have. 

Brave and good Pannalal was only 22 years old 
when he received the fatal stab ou that fateful 
night fiom one of the excited Musalrmn crowd. 
Accompanied by bis lather and younger brother, 
PaDnalal had gone ro the Dongri meeting 

specially to hear Khan Suheb Abdul Gaffar 
Khan who was among others advertised to 
speak at the meeting. After they hud heard iho Khan 
Saheb the father hailed a victoria and they got in. 
Being Khaddar-clad they were <aken for nationalist 
leaders. A howling crowd surrounded them. Stones 
were rained ou them. All of them were hurt. 
Pannalal's left eyebrow was bleeding. Nothing 

minding, :a order to lighten his father's sorrow he 
made, light of his wound. Suddenly there came in¬ 
to his left ribs a deep stab. Blood gushed from the 
wounded side. Out came the eutrails. Pannalal bore 
it all bravely and asked to be taken to the hospital 
where he said his wound would be dressed and all would 
be weil. Alas ! all was not well. Inspite of all the 
attention given to him the brave young man dieJ the 
next day. 

He was born of wealthy parents. His father 
Maganlal Zaven is a flourishing jeweller, much trusted 
and respected for his honesty. His uacle is the Chief 
Judge of the Jodhpur High Court. Trie deceased leaves 
a young widow to whom he was married only eighteen 
months ago. The parents having come under the 
influence of the national movement, simplified the life 
of the family and sent Pannalal to the national school. 
After having studied upto the sixth standard he left 
studies to help his father in business. Bui Pannalal 
never left national work. He was ono jf the party 
that raided the Wadala Salt Wurko and came in for 
lathi- blowF. He always joined the dangerous proce¬ 
ssions which were the feature of those days. Pannalal 
has lived by dying. My congratulations to the 
parents for having bad such a worthy son. Let death 
and especially a death such a9 this leave no 9ting 
behind. The body has been reduced to ashes but out 
of the ashes will rise true unity among us. If we do not 
resent thi 9 death and would give many more lives if 
need be, I know that true unity will not be long in 
coming. 

As for the widow let me hope that their love for 
their son will prompt the parents to give her 
the education the girl widow may desire 
or bo Acted for and that they will give her every 
encouragement to remarry when she grows to maturity. 
Let them if they have drunk in the spirit of the age, 
shed the superstition that a widow is the property of 




-Mow tn«M . t ®w*oain a , " — 

m««* ; ,TO / ttava tbe ofl^ , 0 M their slave. A 

Vj-.. !* ^Ught to know that **?* a * a wid <>wer and 

tkoice as 1»ea. bat 8he has the same free 

And of the Musalmanq D k» 

mnrdnre? C„, a |„ il approve of Such 

murders? Surely the cause of Islam or the cause of 
peace which the word Islam means, h'is not been 
advanced by the murder. It caDnot be right to take 
innocent life; Pannalal had given no provocation. How 
I wish Pannalal’s murder would open the eyes of 
those wtaoss heart approves such murders and who 
make them possible. Is it not possible to arrange 
a joint meeting on the very spot where the murder 
took place and to declare that whether we could 
evolve a common formula regarding the political issue 
or not, such murders would be made impossible. 

, Such a meeting is not impossible as, so far a9 I am 
■ -ftwaye, Parmalat's people have forgiven the wroug 
and the Congress Committee purposely avoided a 
public funeral in order that passion might not be 
inflamed. We ought to be able to hold public 
meetings anywhere and fearlessly express views 
even though they may be uupalatable in particular 
neighbourhood. 

Serious Allegations 

The Editor, Young India 
Sir, 

In the village Pipri, Tehsil Purwa, District Unao, 
a raid is said to have been made on the tenants by 
the Zamindars of the village along with the Sub- 
Divisional Magistrate, Pt. Chaodra Mohan Naih and an 
armed guard on 30th May, 1931. 13abu Liladhar 
Asjhana B. A., LL. H. Congress Secretaiy went to 
see the Deputy Commissioner in this connection on 
two successive days, bur owing to his various 
engagements, he could not be seen On the 4th 
Pt. Lakshrni Shankar l’tajpai M. A., LL. B. joint 
secretary of the District Coogress Committee went to 
the Deputy Commissioner and had a talk with him on 
the alleged happenings in Pipri, Tire same evening 
Pt. Lakshrni Shankar Pajpai and Swami Swarupanand 
were deputed to go to the spot for enquiry 
who proceeded to the place at once reaching 
there on the 5ih. In the meantime, the 
Deputy Commissioner sent Mr. Dhivle the Sub- 
Divisional Magistrate of the Uuao Tahsil for official 
enquiry who also reached there on the 5th. The 
allegations of the tenants as revealed in the evidence 
before rhe enquiry are as follows : 

1. That the Zarrtindar brothers, who are the sole 
proprietors of the village and are residents of 
Maurawnn, another village in the- locality, having made 
preparations for a raid, proceeded to their zamindari 
village on the morning of 3Ckb May along with the 
Sub-Divisional Magistrate and an armed guard on a 
motor lorry. 

2* That the Zamindars had sent in advance empty 
carts, a large number of their servants and hired 
badmakhes , many of them pa sis by caste^ for making 
coercive collections of rents and for taking away all 
the belongings of the tenants, who were evidently 
unable to pay more thao they had already paid. 

3. That a large number of tenants who could be 
caught hold of were beaten with lathis and dandas in 
which the Zarnindar brothers and their mukhtar took 
a prominent part. Some of them were wrongfully 
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restrained and beaten in the very presence of the Sab, 
Divisional Magistrate who is alleged to have openly 
encouraged the Zamindars and his men in the mattei* 

4. That the houses of the tenants were forced 
open, their doors were removed and locks were broken. 
Everything belonging to them was v aken away and 
placed in the c^rts. 

5. The ornaments were mercilessly snatched aww 
from the persons of ihe helpless women. 

6. A number o f women were insulted. 

7. One woman was forcibly raped by four men of 
the party. 

8. That the whole party including the Suh- 
Divisiooal Magistrate having satisfied themselves with 
all that they could think of doing in order to oppress, 
tyrannise and insult the tenants and their women left 
village after 5 or 6 hours with the booty. 

9. That the tenants of the village had already 
paid more than 50 p. c. of the rau f s in general, and 
some of them had made even full payments. But 
they had submitted an application making a number 
of complaints against the Zamindars which was pending 
before the Tebsildar and which enraged them to the 
action mentioned. 

10. That the inhabitant of the village and its 
hamlets have left their houses and have taken shelter 
in the neighbouring vilhges. The village is deserted, 
and people of the locality are panic-stricken. 

This is the state of alTiirs as revealed by the 
evidence tendered by the tenants in the inquiry. The 
Sub-Divisional Magistrate slept over the matter and 
did not inform the Deputy Commissioner of any such 
happenings in the village. Tne Congress Secretary 
sent two telegrams to the Leader and Hindustan 
Tunes, giving a shore account of these 
happenings, but on the third day he wa3 informed 
that the telegrams being objectionable were withheld. 
The matter is so serious that it cannot and should 
not be lightly passed over. It has created a sensation 
throughout the district- Immediate and impartial justice 
is what is needed at the moment in order to restore 
confidence and to prevent rhe contagion from spreading 
further. The agrarian situation in the district has 
already become complicated owing to the acute economic 
distress and the inadequate relief granted by the 
Government in the foimof remission?. Tt may however 
be said to the credit of the tenants, however illiterate 
they may be. that iu spite of hundreds of occurrence* 
of head-breaking, shoe-bearing and other sort s of 
oppressions practised on them by some of the Zamindars, 
they are perfectly non-violent, and not a single example 
can be cited in which the tenants might have resorted 
to the methods of violence even for self-defence, 

VUhwambhar Dayal Tripathi 
Buao M. A., LL..B, 

President, District Congress Committee 

[ I publish this very 9srious letter wi:b only 
inconsequential alterations. It is undoubtedly libellous, 
if the allegations are not true* I shall gladly publish 
any explanations that the Zvnindars qt the 
Sub-Divisiooftl Magistrate may wish to give. Tha 
matter demands immediate inquiry, if the allegations 
are substantially correct, the Zamindars* Association 
should take up the matter and deal with the Zamindars, 
1 may add that I wired to the writer if he could 
support the allegations and he promptly wired back in 
the affirmative, M* K. 4 GJ 
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Khadi in Mysore 

Department of Industries, Mysore State, has 
forwarded the report of the woik for the year 1929-30 
received from the organiser of the Badanwal Spinning 
Circle. The Badanwal centre was started on the 1st 
of November, 1927 as an experiment.^, It has long 
since ceased to be an experiment and has now become 
a successful centre of Khadi work. During the year 
under report, the centre produced R*, 24,547 worth of 
Khadi that is, a monihly average of Rs. 2,045 as against 
Rs. 1,222 during the previous year. This ircreaee is 
due partly to the slump in the price of agricultural 
produce which induced agricultural women to turn 
their cotton into yarn as a means of increasing their 
income from cotton. Tfcis circumstance was also 
responsible for the considerable increase in the number 
of spinners which stood at 1,500 towards the end of 
the year. The number of ac ivo looms rose to 70. 
It is being increased to 100, The programme for trie 
year 1930-31 anticipate.9 a production of at least a 
lakh o f yards of Khadi. The texture of cloth was 
uniformly improved. An official of the circle was 
deputed to Tirupur for being trained in printing aud 
dyeing. It is proposed to open a regular printing and 
dyeing department. 

Tbo sales amounted to Rs 28,o42. of which 
Rs. 13,992 mere on account of the purchases by the 
Mysore Government. The report states, 41 The demand 
for Khadi by the public which was regularly 
increasing duting the year grew so lapid towards ihe 
end of the year that the limited production of this 
Circle had to be doled out actually to our wailing 
customers.’' 

The carding machine designed in the Mysore 
Industries Department was tried at one of villages. 
The result was a uniform increase in the count of 
yarn from 10 to 14. 

The spinning centre has been responsible for the 
starting of a Weavers' Co-operative Society. The 
close contact of the weavers with this institution 
resulted in their making a representation to the 
Government to remove the toddy shop from Badanwal. 
The licence for the shop was cancelled with effect 
from 1st July 1930. 

After detailing the above results, the report 
continues 

“The Badanwal Spinning Circle was started on 1st 
November, 1927 with 9 weavers and 100 spinners; 
it is now employing as at the end of June 19.:0, 
75 weavers and 1,600 spinners. The activities have 
spread over the three talukas of Nanjungad, 
Geedlupet, and Chamrajpur. The vapid extension 
of work proves how fast and hew deep the industry 
tot taken root under favourable conditions. Every 
pound of cotton required is grown locally. The 
spinning wheel, instead of being consigned to an idle 
corner, has re-established itself as an instrument of 
daily work in the homes, of the agriculturists. Con¬ 
sidering the otherwise hard conditions which the cotton 
grower would have to experience due to the sudden 
sltmp in the cotton market* it must be admitted that 
Che spinning wheel has played a most important part 
to giving the poor agriculturists a ready relief. 
More spinners have taken to the charkha> and more 


of the cotton grown locally is being consumed locally. 
The spinners of the villages are the growers* customers. 
To think of the weavers’ plight at present in areas 
where they were absolutely dependent on foreign yarn 
it is most pitiful. The re-establishment of the 
spinning industry has afforded means of continuous 
occupation to the helpless weavers. The development 
of the industry, for which eff^r s were made uptill 
now, is tending to become more and more automatic. 
Every week we are facing now, new groups of spinner 
women. They took to spinning because they were badly 
in need of additional earning of three pies per hour 
aud also because they definitely came to know through 
tbeir neighbours that hand-spun yarn is a saleable 
product. 

Financially, the industry has tended to become 
more and more self-supporting as it is being managed- 
at Badanwal- Taking the figures for the second half 
year of the period, the revenue receipts have actually 
covered the expenditure incurred in full. The time 
will not he far when agencies other than iho?e managed 
by Government will step into ihe area for Khadi 
production, encouraged by the successful example of 
the Badanwal Spinning Circle, The first anong t such 
agencies has already entered the field at Tagadur 
under the name of Tagadur Khadi Association managed 
by Sit Tagadur Ra nachandra Rao, Probably several 
private mordants too, are at present think ng of talcing 
up the work of Khadi production though it will take 
some more time before they decide. 

14 The Badanwal area is not the only area io the 
Slate that offers facilities for the development of the 
band-spinniDg industry. Every cotfoD growing tract in 
the State is a potential Khadi area. Foremost among 
them would be the vast cotton traces of Chitldurg 
District. 1: has been clearly demons’rared that under 
proper organisation, the miustry could be set on a 
sound basis in a very short time in cott n growing 
area. The department now possesses the necessary 
experience a ad also a band of trained workers for 
undertaking the establishment of a second ctntre under 
its direct management. Such a centre if staited, in 
Chitldurg District would be of a fairly big size; it may 
eveu outgrow the size of Badanwal Circle. 1 am of 
opinion that no time should be lost in extending the 
hand-spinning activities of the department to the 
Chitldurg District. Thus is a period when not only the 
growers of cotton, but the general peasantry are 
experiencing great hardship. Hand-spinning alone 
offers the read} means of affording a permanent relief 
to the agricultural * masses. Cause of the spinning 
wheel i 9 not a sentiment, it is a reality. It is as real 
as the fact of the poverty of our agiiculiural people. 
The mao in the city cannot even imagine rightly the 
reality of the relation between the spinning wheel and 
the spinner women, unless and until he determines 
to visit both of them in the village where Khadi work 
is being carried on. He will then realise that it is 
his duty to help the spread of the cause of the spin, 
ning wheel by all means at his command. The case of 
the individual holds good for other public bodies as 
well, euch as District Boards, Municipalities, and 
Pancbayats. ” 
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Notes 

Self-respect Above All 

I have letters from several provinces saying that 
the education authorities are imposing conditions on 
the return of students who had left their schools or 
colleges during'the struggle. A circular of which a 
copy has been '‘sent by one of the cot respondents 
requires parents to giye guarantees that their children 
will not take part it* politics. These correspondents 
ask me whether these conditions are consistent with 
the Settlement. 

Without entering into that question for the time 
being 1 have no hesitation in saying that neither 
students nor parents if they have any self-respect left 
in them should accept such conditions. What will it 
profit the students or the parents if they have to lose 
tbelf souls to gain the questionable advantage 
of a public education and a certificate. There are the 
national institutions open to the students. If they do 
Dot like these, they can study at home. It is a gross 
superstition to suppose that knowledge can be 
obtained only by going to schools and colleges. The 
world produced brilliant students before schools and 
colleges came into being. There is nothing so 
ennobling or lasting as self study. Schools and 
colleges make most of us mere receptacles for holding 
the superfluities of knowledge. Wheat is left out and 
mere husk is taken In. I do not wish to decry schools 
and colleges as such. They have their use. But we 
are making altogether too much of them. They are 
but one ; of the many means of gaining knowledge. 

Ob 9 Thott Addresses 

Manibehn, Sardar Vallabbbhaii's daughter who does 
secretarial work, wardrobe keeping and nursing for her 
father and therefore always travels with him plaintively 
asks : ’why do the people give father so many addresses, 
when he wants money r You know better than I do 
that he has nowhere to lay his head on. He has no 
house or chests to keep the many addresses he receives. 
He has no safes in which he can keep costly casket9 
and fciftd. For me it becomes positively a burden to 
take charge of these addresses and gifts. I would like 
people not to give addresses and gifts to any Congress, 
men. Their teivice must be its own reward. But in any 
case, will yon not ask them to spare father. Let 
them refrain from giving him the addresses he does 
not need, let them give him the money he needs for 
the very work they expect him to do and so much 
admire.' 

I need add nothing to these sentiments beyond 
heartily endorsing them and commending them to 
those who would invite the Sardar to their places. 

Duty of Disciplinarians 

An Akola correspondent asks: 

“ If even elected officials in a Congress 
organ if aticci do not carry out the rule of Khadi 
laid down in the constitution, what i9 one to do 
who believes in strict adherence to the rules ? ’* 

The question is more easily asked than answered. 
The decision would depend upon so many surrounding 
circumstances. Therefore it is possible only to give 
a general guidance which it owy be necessary to 
depart from as new and varying circumstances arise. 
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Assuming that the member believing ia Khaddar out 
and out finds that the majority do not observe the 
rule, that he has drawn their attention to the breach, 
that he has drawn the attention of the chief officials 
also and fails to find any satisfaction, he should by 
way of protest retire from the elected body to which 
he belongs. He will simply remain a 4 anna member 
without exercising his right of voting. But outside 
the organisation he will preach discipline without 
being bitter towards those who are lax in observing 
it. He will also do such Congress work as commends 
itself to him if he can do so without incurring the 
displeasure of the powers that be in the Congress 
organisation. A vast amount of constructive work can 
be done without one being a member. 

Why Don’t They Spin 
A correspondent bitingly writes'. 

14 When you address meedngs you ask people 
to spin for the sake of your Dandranarayana, If 
any one asks for your autograph, Bania like, you 
impose the condition that he or she should spin 1 Then 
what prJ^iQfits you from asking Congress members on 
so many committees to spiu ? Why do they not all 
spin by way ot encouragement to others ? Or is 
spinning to be reserved for non-Congressmen or at 
best for 4 anna members but not for the chosen 
ones of committees ? ’ 

I apologise to the writer. Only lot him remember 
that whereas I cannot always give spinning demonstra¬ 
tions before big audiences, I give actual demonstrations 
before members of committees. And is not an ounce 
of practice more than tons of preaching ? But the 
writer is perhaps right in bis sarcasm. There are 
hundreds of Congress committees if not thousands. 
I do not speak to all of them through my spinning. It 
would certainly be a good example and would add 
imperceptibly but materially to the wealth of the 
country if the thousands of members of these committees 
would spin regularly for at least half an hour. If these 
figures were tabulated and published from week to 
week, it will fill the atmosphere with the spirit 
of industry, sacrifice and Kbadi, the emblem of 
Dandranarayana . Boycott of foreign cloth through 
Khadi will then be accomplished much earlier than the 
most sanguine among uf dare expect. But will they ? 
‘They spin not, neither do they toil.’ 
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Superstitions Die Hard 

(By M. K. Gaxdhi ) 

Mr. Henry Eaton writes from California: 

am not a British sympathizer. My 
AUC; #rs fought to liberate thernsslve9 from the 
u> ‘ in 1770, But as far as I can see from 
whai I read in the papers it would be more 
harmful than beneficial if Britain got ouljpbf India. 

I do not mean to infer that India could not govern 
herself, although I cannot see but what such an 
attempt would be very arduous at fine present time. 
But if Britain gets out of India, who is going to 
keep the Russians or any other nation out ? 
Certainly India from all I can learn of her, has 
no adequate army to protect herself. 

11 But perhaps you would prefer Russian 
musters to English. Russia is waiting there at 
the Kbybar pass. Russian understands the East, 
her people aeft a mingling of ihe occidental and 
the oriental. But Russia has Western culture. 
Any relation India cou d have with her *ould have 
io be subordinate. Personally 1 am not an agontic: 
to Russia, her war against Capitalism is the. great 
hope of Western civil >za ioa. Here in Americr., 
our greatest capAalist, Heury Ford realizes the 
inevi ability of an equitable distribution of wealth. 
But Russia as master of ludia does not particularly 
appeal to me. With Russia as masier India would 
lose her identity as a culture. With England 
India has always retained that identity* 

11 Perhaps you do not fear rhe Russian menace 
ft* much a* we of the Western World. Id .?meiica 
many of us are sure that once Britain is out of 
India, Russia will step in. We cannot visualize 
the India of the presenq the India with her caste 
system and ber primitive methods of manufacture and 
agriculture, defending herself against Western in vasiou. 
You haw no national organization for protection. 
There ia no unity in India. Unity has beeu 
essential to ihe rise of Wes era culture and 
civilization. There also seems to be no progress 
as we look on progress iu the Wes , in India. You. 
yourself advocate the return .*o the old methods of 
weaving. Have you with your great intelligence 
no realization of the inevitability of change* of 
moving forward ? You cannot go back from old 
age to childhood, how then can you go back from 
eiriightehed methods of weaving to unenlightened 
methods and hope to gain anything ? While you 
Work in the old way that ia hard, you realize that 


there is a new way that is easy, and you cannot 
be dhtistied with the old hard way. You see how 
Japan has risen to power by adopting the new way 
and even China i 9 awakening, India alone seems 
not to realize the Importance of the new ways of 
the world. How i* it that you her great leader do 
not preach progress to your people ? 

"These are two questions that puzzle me greatly* 
Why does India not realise the Russian menace, 
if she becomes free of Ecglaud ? And why does 
Mahatma Gaudhi not make his people realize that 
their freedom lies first of all in adopting the new 
system of labour with the help of machinery ? I 
would veiy much like to have you, who alone must 
know the answers, tell them to me. 

"By binh and heritage I am a citizen of the 
Uaited States of America, but l take such a 
pe socal interest in the affairs of the world that I 
Jika to think of myself in my litUa wav as a ciUzeaV- 
of the world. At the University 1 attend hare in 
California, the question of India often arises. The 
general sympathies are with you against the British, 
however as I myself can undersiand tne present 
situation in India it seems that of the two evils 
Bri ish control in India is the lesser. Ihe other 
evil as 1 have already tried to explaia Is Russian 
domination. But what wc all want to know is 
how you feel about the matter." 

This letter betrays two supeifititious. One of them 
is ihat India is unfit to govern herself because she 
cannot defend herself and is torn with internal 
dissenssion3. The writer gratuitously assumes that if 
Britain withdraws Russia is ready to pounce upon 
India. This is an insult to Russia. Is Russia’s one 
business to rule over those peoples who are not ruled 
by Britain? And if Russia has such nefarious designs 
upcm India, does not the writer see that the same 
power i:hat will oust the British from domination is 
bound vo prevent any other domination ? If the control 
is banded to India’s representatives by agreement, 
there must be some condition whereby Britain will 
guarantee protection from foreign aggression as a 
penance for her conscious or unconscious neglect during 
all these past years to fit India for defending herself. 

Personally, even under agreement, I should rely 
more upon the capacity of the nation to offer civil- 
resistance to any aggressor as it did last year with 
partial success in the case of the British occupier. 
Complete success awaits complete assimilation of non¬ 
violence in thought, word and deed by the nation. 
An ocular demonstration of the success of nation-wide 
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Satyagraha must bs a prelude to its world-wlde 
Acceptance and hence as a natural corollary to the 
admission of the futility of armament. The only 
antidote to armament which is the visible symbol of 
violence is Satyagraha the visible symbol of non¬ 
violence. But the writer is oppressed also by the fear 
of oar dissensions. In lha first place ihoy are grossly 
exaggerated iq transmission to the West. In the second 
place, they, £re hardened during foreign control. 
Imperial rule means divide et impera . They must 
therefore melt with the withdrawal of the frigid foreign 
‘ ru36 and the introduction of the warmth-giving sunshine 
of real fretdom. 

The second superstition is harder still. I mean 
that about the spinning wheel. This i9 shared by 
Soma even in India. The writer bega the question 

when he calls the method of machinery enlightened 
gnd that of the hand ignorant. It ha9 still to be 
proved that displacement of the hand by tbo machine 
is a blessing in every ca 9 o. Nor is it true that that 
which is easy is better than that which is hard. It 
is still less proved that every change is a blessing or 
that everything old is fit only to be discarded. 

I hold that the machinery method is harmful 

when the same thing can be done easily by millions of 
hands not otherwise occupied. It is any day better 
and safer for the millions spread ia the seven hundred 
thousand villages of India scattered over an area 
nineteen hundred miles long and fifteen hundred broad 
that they manufacture tbch clothing in their own 
villages even as they prepare their own food. These 
villages cannot retain the freedom they have enjoyed 
from time immemorial, if they do not control the 
production of prime necessaries of life. Western 

observers hastily argue from Western conditions that 
What may be true of them must be true of India 

Where conditions are different in so many material 
resp9cts. Application ot the laws of economics must 
vary with varying conditions. 

The machinery method is no doubt easy. Blit it 
is not necessarily a blessing on that account. The 
desceat to a certain place is easy but dangerous. The 
method of the hand i9 a blessing, in the present case 
at any rate, because it is hard. If the craze for the 
machinery method continues, it is highly likely that a 
timo will come when ws shall be so incapacitated and 
weak that we shall begin to curse ourselves for having 
forgotten the use of the living machines given to us 
by God, Millions cannot keep themselves fit by garaeb 
and athletics. And why should they exchange the 
useful, productive, hardy occupations for the useless, 
unproductive and expensive games and exercises? They 
are alright to day for a change ami recreation. They 
will jar upon us when they become a necessary 
occupation in order that we may have the appetite for 
eating the food in the production oF vybich we had 
no hand or part. 

jLaatly I do not subscribe to the belief that every* 
thing old fa bad. Truth is old and difficult Untroth 
has many attractions. But I would gladly go back to 
the very old Golden Age of Truth- Good old 
brown bread ia any day superior to the pasty 
white bread which has lost much of its 
nutritive value in going tb lough the various 
processes of refinement. The list of fold and yet good 


things’ can be endlessly multiplied. The 
wheel is one such thing, at any rate, for India. 

When India becomes self-supporting, self-reliant 
and proof against temptations and exploration, she 
will c^ase to be the object of greedy attraction for 
any power in the West or the Eist and will then feel 
secure without having to carry the burden of expensive 
armament. Her internal economy will be India’s 
strongest bulwark against aggression. 

Power not an End 

(By M. K. Gandhi) 

Sjt. Satyamurti writes : 

11 f write to you about the article ‘Substance, 
not shadow ’ by you, in the Yow?jg India, of the 
18th June. The first sentence which causes me 
some doubt and anxiety is, 1 my position therefore 
before the Working Ommi-tee was that, au agreed 
settlement failing, th'* Congress should give up the 
hope of winning a Swaraj constitution by way of 
the present Round Table Conference should 
wait till all the communities weie satisfied to 
adop j t ^p urely a national solution.’ Does ibis not 
meafPS charter for extreme commuaalistn to go 
on obstructing? Even when Swaraj is obtained, 
there will be extreme communalists. Other free 
countries have their communal problems, bur have 
not allowed minorities to dictate to the nation. 

“ But the sentence which causes me grave 
anxiety is that which ends as follows: 1 We can 
gaia our end without political power and by 
directly acting upon the p>wers that be.’ I would 
add the following sentences also from your article 
in order to make my doub s clear to you, 1 One 
fotm of direct action is adult tuffrage; a second 
and more pofent form is Satyagraha. It can easily 
be shown that whatever is needful and can be 
gained by political power can perhaps be more 1 
quickly and certainly, gained by Satyagraha.’ I 
venture to join issue with you. 1 was always and 
am to-day under the impression that what the 
Congress wants is political power more than 
anything else. And, concretely speaking, prohibition 
ran be more easily brought about by State action 
than by peaceful 1 picketing. Khaddar and Swadeshi 
cloth can be spread better and more quickly by 
'State action than by peaceful picketing, and the 
necessary reforms embodied In the Karachi 
resolution on Fundamental Rights can be enforced 
only by a Swaraj Government. 

" In any ca*e, I do not see why the Nation 
should not concentrate all its energies to-day, upon 
the gainiog of political power. 

“ You say further in the course of the article 
‘The Congress wants the substance not the shadow. 
It can, therefore wait for the shadow of power, it 
cannot wait for the substance of freedom which the 
dumb millions so badly need and can understand.* 
Frankly, I do not appreciate the distinction. To 
me, political power is the substance, and ill other 
reforms can and ought to wait. If, to-day we are 
engaged in various Congress activities, I feel that 
we do so only, with a view to get teal jpolitical 
poweT. 4 

In view of those doubts, I shall be highly 
obliged if you will kindly let me bav* your 
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^ usually frank, and full answer, at your earliest 

con veni* nee/’ 

I am thankful for thi9 letter. It enables me more 
clearly than I have been able to explain my position. 

My Implicit faith in non-violence does men 
yielding to minorities when they are really we j k- 
The best way to weaken communalists is to yield to 
them. Resistance will only rouse their suspicion auci 
strengthen their opposition. A Satyagrahi jesis r s when 
there is threat of force behind obstruction. I know 
that I do unt carry the Congressmen in general with 
me in this what to me appears as very sensible and 
practical point of view. But if we are to c^me ro 
Swaraj ihrough non-violent means, I know that this 
point of view will be accepted. 

Now for Sit. Satyamuri’s recond difficu'ty. To me 
political power is not an end but one of the means 
of enabling people to better tlicir condition in every 
department ol life. Political power means rapacity to 
regulate national life through national representatives. 

• If national life becomes so perfect as to be come self- 
regulated, no representation is necessary. There is 
then a state of enlightened anarchy. In surJh a state 
©yery one is his own ruler, lie rules himself in such 
a manner that be is never a hindrance to his neigh¬ 
bour. In the ideal state therefore there is no political 
power because there is no State, but the ideal is 
never fully realised in life. Hence the cla c sical state¬ 
ment of Thoreau that that Government is best which 
governs the least. 

If then I want political power it is for the sake 
of the reforms for which the Congress stands. 
Therefore when the energy to be spent in gaining 
that power means so much loss of energy required 
for the reforms, as threatens to be ihe case if the 
country is to engage iu a duel with the Musalmans 
Or Sikhs, I vould most decidedly advise the country 
to let the Musalmans and Sikhs take all the power 
and [ would go on with developing the reforms. 

If we were to analyse the activities of the Congress 
during the past twehe years, we would discover that 
the capacd;y of the Congress io lake political power 
has increased in exact proportion to it» ability to achieve 
success in tire constructive effort. That is to me the 
substance of political power. Actual taking over of 
she Government machinery is but a shadow, an emblem. 
And tt could easily be a burden If it came as a gift 
from without, the people having made no effort to 
dfrseivo it. 

It is now perhaps easy to realise the truth of 
tijy statement that the needful can be 1 gained more 
quickly and more certainly by Satyagraha than by 
(isiUiteal power.' Legislation in advance of public 
opinion has often been demonstrated to be tutile, 
Lfcg&l prohibition of theft in a country in which the 
va$t majority are thieves would be futile. Picketing 
and the other popular activities are therefore the 
tea) thing. If political power was a thing apart from 
these reforms, we would have to suspend latter and 
concentrate on the former. But we have followed the 
Contrary coarse. We have everywhere emphasised 
tfai necessity of carrying on the constructive activities 
lw hiring the means of attaining Swaraj. I am 
c^yiaCad that Whenever lego) prohibition of drinks, 
drugs and, foreign cloth comes, it will come because 


public opinion bad demanded it. It may be said that 
public opinion demands it to-day but the foreiga 
Government does not respond. This is ouly partly 
right. Public opinion in this country is only now 
becoming a vital fore* and developing the real 
sanction which is Satyagraha- 

Weekly Letter 

With the Europeans 

I have no desire to trench upon the privacy of 
that memorable meeting in the Taj Mahal of the 
young Europeans of Bombay with GindiijL Gandhiji 
rightly congratulated them on their studiously avoiding 
all publicity or notoriety and l shall say nothing about 
what Gandhiji told them or what they asked Gandhiji. 
But one or iwj asptects of gatherings like this deserve 
to be noticed. These gathering; that the Dinner Club 
of Bombay has organised are unique of their kind in 
India. They are meant with a view to establishing a 
better understanding and closer contact between the 
Europeans and Indians and the former take it upon 
themselves to invite the leaders of Indian thought 
and action to come and discuss with t^em the 
problems occup>ing public attention. I say 1 unique 9 
although I kuow thar there is the Rotary Club in 
Calcutta which often has such discussions. But so 
tar as I know it confines itself to subjects of a non. 
political character, and it has not yet dared to invite 
a leader like Pandit Jawaharlnl Nehru. The Dinner 
Club has already had the honour of having Pandit 
Jawaharlal, Gandhiji and the Sardar as its guests, well 
knowing that what tney would say might be pure 
and undiluted Sedition' in the orthodox sense of the 
term. Without intending to claim an\ credit for the 
Congress, I may say that ir is ihe Congress creed of 
non-violence that has made such a thing as this possible, 
and it might have wholesome repercussions which 
it may not be possible at the pteseuc moment to 
anticipate. 

A Visit to UdvAda 

On his way back from Bombay Gandhiji was 
requested to spend a day in the villages of Pardi 
Taluka which, though politically a Sleepy Hollow, played 
a large part last year iu the prohibition campaign. All 
but a few shops remained unlicensed and unhid for 
last year and it was to consolidate last year’s work that 
Gandhiji and the Sardar were invited. But Udvada, 
the holy place of the Parsis, had a special claim. 
The innocuous activities of Sjt. Buijorji Bharucha that 
indefatigable champion of the poor man’s cause 
created in Udvada such an awakening that it attracted 
the notice of the authorities. Ho stood charged, with 
several other Hindus* as a disturber of peace, by 
organising Prabhut Phcris and had been asked to 
show cause why he should not be asked to furnish 
security. The case is sub judice and Gandhiji and the 
Sardar had nothing to eay as regards its merits. 
But certainly it was open to the Parsis to avoid a 
stain on their fair name by doing everything in 
their power to see that a great servant of their 
own community had not to suffer, on the complaint 
of a few people of their own community, made to 
police authorities who too belonged to the same 
community in a district of which the Magistrate 
also belonged to the same community. 
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For the rest Gandbiji and the Sardar appealed to 
the ParsU to rid themselves of one blemish which 
detracted som.»h»i from thoir groat name. 'You 
*” loowo .11 tb. world 0«, for to ,g c . bMItrf 

ti y< you are renowned for your enterprise; yon 
»ve distinguished, yourselves by the great patriots 
you have given .10 the country-Dadabbai Naoroji. 
■rnerozeshab M,Jita, Dinshaw Wacha. How ugly it 
sounds when-ofle mentions in the same breath that 
you have distinguished yourselves by being dealers of 
toddy and liquor ? Don’t say the shopkeepers would 
be ruined if they gave up the shops. You have 
magnificent trusts and charities and the handful of 
Parsi liquor-sellers in Gujarat can easily be turned to 
Other Occupation. But you must take the courage in 
both your hands and wipe out the stain.’ 


M. D. 


Young India 


Kisan’s Troubles in the U. P. 


( By M. K. Gandhi ) 

The reader will recall the allegations published hist 
week against a Zamindar of a village in IJoao. This 
time I have more serious news involving Government 
officials in the instigation of Zamindars and Taluqdars. 
Here are copies of two authentic confidential circulars 
to Zamindars signed by the Deputy Commissioner 
of Rae-Bareli. 


41 Confidential 

D. O. • 12/6 

Deputy Commissioner’s Office, 
Rae-Bareli, 19-6-31 

Mr Deah. 

11 It is proposed to prosecute certain agitators 

Ae...police ciiole, I shall be obliged if 

you will kindly give all possible help to. 

police. 

“ Will you please issue instructions accordingly to 
your agents, i. e . Managers, Ziledars eic ? 

° Any objectionable activities of rbo Congress 
or Kisan Sabha or Pancbayats directed either 
against Landlords or Government, should be like- 
wise reported at the.....thana. 

" You should direct your employees to act 
promptly and energetically and fearlessly in this 
matter. 

Your Sincerely " 

u D. (X No. n 

Deputy Commissioner's Office, 
Rae-Bareli 19-6-31 

My Dear. 

1 1 find that the balance outstanding against you 
on account of kharif arrears and rabi demand 
excluding Remissions granted by Government is 

. This is a very large amount, in view 

of the special difficulties of the year, I have 
already allowed you sufficient time. I shall be 
grateful, if you will kindly pay up at least half of 
this balance by the end of this month—the refit 
thereafter as soon as possible. 


M I think I have already explained to you 
how you can expedite your collections of rents 4 
I am prepared to give you all legitimate assistance. 
If there are any villages id your estate, where 
collections are at a standstill, not for economic 
reasons, but on account of the M nonpayments of 
rent propaganda, M you should be well advised to 
institute arrears of rent suit without any delay 
against a few refractory tenants i. e. tenants who 
can pay an appreciable portions of their rente, 
but do not, and apply for attachment befote 
judgment. If the revenue staff needs police 
protection in execution of the legal processes, it 
will be giveD and you can utilize this opportunity 
and the presence of the revenue staff and the 
police in the villages to push on your collection. 

“This experiment has proved very successful in 
the estates of those landlords who have followed 
my advice. But you will have to act promptly. 
It would also be advisable for you to supervise 
colleclion work personally instead of leaving o 
your employees, who are only too ready to find 
pretext for their inactivity. 

“ Please treat this letter as confidential. 

Your sincerely ” 

These circulars clearly betray hostility towards the 
Congress and Khan Subhas and invite the Taluqdars 
to strong action against the kisans, promising Govern¬ 
ment help to them in their measures. We all know 
what such circulars mean. They imply much more 
than the words mean. They imply freedom to the 
addressees to do as they choose. 

And why are these circulars confidential ? Is there 
any thing for the U. P. Government or the Deputy 
commissioner to be ashamed of ? Or are they 
confidential because the circulars are a veiled ibcitcruent 
to violence ? In my opinion ihe circulars constitute a 
clear breach of the Settlement. These circulars 
explain why the fo lowing extraordinary notice was 
served on Congress workers in that district. 

“Order under Section 144 t Cr. P. C. 

“Whereas it bas been made to appear to me 
that in view of the present agrarian situation and 
the tension between the Landlords and tenants in 
this District it i9 not desirable that you should 
make any speech or utterance or carry on any 
propaganda among tenants as it is likely to culminate 
in disorder, I, S. S. L. Dar I. S. C., District 

Magistrate, Rae-Bareli order you . under 

section |l44 Cr. P, C. to abstain for a period of 
two months from making auy speech or utterance 
or attending any meeting or disseminating airy 
leaflet or collecting subscription or doing anything 
in writing whatsoever on the present agrarian or 
political situation in the District in connection with 
any propaganda directly or indirectly connected 
with the agrarian, political or labour problems. 

“ Given under my hand and seal of the Court 
this lOch Day of June, 1931, 

District Magisr&te# 
Rae-Bateli M 

At the time of writing I have information that 
this notice has been withdrawn. This notice would 
have meant complete stoppage of all Congress 
activities, as if the Government was at war with the 
Congress. It was a gross and glaring breach of the 
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Settlement. For better or for worse there is at present 
peace between tbe Government and the Congress. 
And the Provincial Governments and District Officials 
are bound to respect it. If they do not like it, or if 
they think that the Congress is not playing the game, 
they should ask the Central Government to denounce 
the Settlement. I may inform the reader that even 
with reference to this order so manifestly contrary to 
the Settlement, I had advised that, ‘'till I had the 
opportunity of approaching the Central Government 
and the Working Committee had decided, no one 
should disobey the order. I am glad therefore that 
tbe U. P. Government have withdrawn the order. 
Pundit Jawabarlal Nehru had drawn in forcible 
terms the attention of the U. P. Government to the 
order. 

This withdrawal should be followed by tbe 
withdrawals of the confidential circulars and the policy 
they adumbrate. When I was in Naini Tai, I was 
reliably informed that the U. P. Government's policy 
was not to take sides. They had instructed District 
Officers to observe perfect neutrality between the 
Zamindars and the kisaus. But this policy has 
evidently been revised as will appear from the following 
condensed summary of a report before me. 

“ There has come about, ail of a sudden a 
change for the worse in die situation at Rae-Bareli. 
During the time of truce the Government haB 
attacked the Congress organisation. Its principal 
workers have been gagged under Section 144 (>. 
P, C. The injunctions of this order are so wide 
aud farreaching that a victim of this section 
becomes w>rse than ufeless for any werk of service 
that Rae-Bareli requires tuday, The president, the 
secretary of rbe district Congies Commitree. chief 
workers of the Tehsils, the active members of the 
district Congress Ccmniiuce are all victims of See. 
144 at Rae-Baieli. Such an indirect way or 
supressing tbe Congress organisation doting tbe 
time of truce is very much resented by the people. 
Public opinion and our personal inclinations demand 
an immediate violation of this order. We ha^e, 
however, respected the truce terms, although we 
feel that so doing we are being unjustly deprived 
of our privilege of service to the tenantry at such 
a critical moment in the &fpai;Uu history of the 
district. 

41 This change has been clearly marked since 
the first week of June when the Deputy 
Commissioner of the district came back after ad 
interview with Sir Malcolm Hailey. The attitude 
of sympathy which the district authorities rhowed 
towards the tenantry has changed since then into 
antipathy and to-day Rae-Bartli is witnessing aceues 
of terrorism on a large scale from one end of the 
district to tbe other. The Taluqdars having been 
assured of Government support, have begun their 
old barbarous methods of realising rent. Illegal 
coercive methods are being freely used. To give 
Only a recent ca&e, day before yesterday a tenant 
fa as been admitted to the Civil Hospital Rae- 
Bareli who has lost his eye and broken 
hie nasal bone as the result of an organised 
attack by the Taluqdars party on the villagers for 


rfnf. A pregnant woman was beaten, the other day* 
fill she became unconscious. Her case is before 
the Court. There is generally a feeling amongst 
tbe Taluqdars, that snort of breaking the head or 
boDe, they can, with impunity, beat the tenants to 
any extent, and the Government will connive at it. 

Taluqdars of.type who were very harsh before 

are harsher to-day. They plan regular raids 
with a dozen or more armed men on villages 
for realising rent. They abuse, beat and terrorise 
the kisans. The practices of making “ Murga", 
making the tenant stand in the sun till he collapses, 
giving a thorough shoe beating in the presence of 
the whole village are very common yet very 
humiliating and are creating serious distress amongst 
the tenants, it is also a common practice, with 
Taluqdars of this type, to seize the property of a 
kisan and to credit it to his rent without any 
reference to any court of law. We know of cases 
where blntsa belonging to a tenant has been taken 
possession of and carried to the Taluqdar's residence 
by force, cattle have been similarly dealt with, 
ornaments on the persons of bays snatched away, 
children beaten to compel payment of rent by the 
father. 

11 The Government have promised the landlords to 
allow them attachment of property before judgment. 
The Am in is accompanied by a number of police¬ 
men who are supposed to help the Amin in the 
execution of a decree if necessity arises, but 
generally they are used to terrorise the kisans. In 
Rae-Bareli district you will find several hundred 
such cases in each division. 

“Toe Government have also promised the 
landlords full support ii they run iu village Congress 
woikers under Sen. 107 or any other section. The 
landlords have been definitely told that in case 
they cannot secure good evidence ordinary witness 
will serve the purpose under the present contingency, 
A large number of such cases have iherefore been 
suddenly lilcd and a larger number will be filed 
soon, In a fortnight's time, thereiore, we will find 
the Congress organisation completely broken down 
iu the district of Rae-Bareli. lathi charges are 
bec oming common.’* 

I have omitted somfl painful details of this painful 
story of a broken pact. 

To complete tbe picture I may mention that I have 
seen copies of notices served perhaps by the thousand 
on kisans warning them that they will incur the 
liability to prosecution if they had dealings with 
particular Congressmen. 

And all this after the descent of the Deputy 
Commissioner from Naini Tal whereto he had been 
summoned to see II. E. the Governor I I hope that 
there i9 no connection betweeu the studied terrorism 
which the foregoiag narrative proves and the Nainital 
visit. Be that as it may, there should be no baste on 
the part of Congressmen, there should be no breaches 
of orders till the Working Committee ha9 considered the 
situation. It meets on the 7th Instant and will consider 
the extraordinary situation that is developing in several 
provinces. 
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Do They Enjoy Privileges) 

( Specialty contributed ) 


II 

Shipping 

Tha cage of flhipbuilding and shipping industries 
is analogous. The employment of Indian-built and 
Indian-manned ^hips in the trade between Eangland 
and India was prohibited on account of the agitation 
of British shipbuilders, shipwrights and seamen. On 
the other hand, British shipping enterprise was 
assisted in its initial stage through Government subsidy, 
as U clear from Martineau’s Life of Sir Bartley Frere. 
Secondly, mail subventions are given by the Government 
to British shipping companies, foreign going, coastal and 
inland, which is an instance of Government assistance. 
In 1924, the Government renewed the mail contract 
with the B. I. S. N. Company for an annual subsidy 
of Rs* 15,18,000 for 10 years. They also pay annually 
from the Indian Treasury amounts varying between 
Rs, 6 to Rs. 7 lakhs for carriage of mails from 
Marseilles to Shanghai and Adelaide. The annual 
subsidy paid to the Irrawaddy Flotilla Company for 
carriage of mails in Burma is Rs. 2 lakhs per year, 
and to the Aracan Conpany Rs. 1,60,000. Besides, the 
Bihar & Orissa Government and ihe Bengal Government 
pay about Ks. 67,000 per annum to the River Steam 
Navigation and the India General Steam Navigation for 
postal subsidies and river conservancy. All these are 
non-Indian companies. Thirdly, in 1923 the contract 
for the carriage of coals to Burma was closed for a 
period of ten years on terms which the Government 
refused to disclose, without even giving any Indian 
company an opportunity to submit their tender despife 
previous assurances to the contrary. Moreover, British 
shipping companies were, until quite recently, immune 
from the Indian income tax, and the inequity was 
removed only after the question was raised in the 
Assembly in 1922. 

In British shipping companies, Indians are never 
employed in higher grades of work, either ashore or 
afloat as deck-officers, engineers or wireless operators. 
The only employment open to them is that as lascars 
or clerks in offices. Sir John 13cll, admitted, in his 
evidence before the Indian Mercantile Maiine 
Committee, that in the whole fleet ( consisting of 
about 123 steamers and 8 motor vessels) of the 
concern with which he was connected, there were only 
one or two Parsi engineers, while there was not a 
single Indian deck-officer, and no efforts were made 
t6 provide naming for Indians, in the sea-faring line. 
Representatives of British shipping are also opposed to 
the establishment of a tiainingship, After rhe 
establishment of the T>uffrtn % a conference of ship¬ 
owners trading with India was held in London at the 
instance of the Shipping Federation in 1927 where it 
was emphaoised that it was uuiair to British Deck 
Officers to have a training ship in India which should 
look to l.ndfan shipping companies only and not to 
British shipping companies for employment. This 
clearly shows what status Indian employees have held 
and are likely to bold in Biitish commercial and 
industrial firms unless the controlling interests are in 
Indian hands. 

In these shipping concerns, there is a foreign 
personnel, foreign management, stores are purchased 


and repairs are effected almost entirely in foreign 
countries while marine insurance is also foreign* It 
is beyond doubt that a very large proportion of the 
money earned by British f hipping concerns, say nearly 
75 per cent, goes out of India and if the total 
earnings of British shipping are estimated to be about 
10 croi-es of rupees annually, nearly 7 to 8 crores 
constitute a regular annual drain. 

As regards inland navigation companies also, they 
enjoy a number of privileges otvmg to their racial 
affinties with the Railway Board, the owners of the 
jute mills and Ageuts of noa-Iadian insurance 
companies. The non-Indian . inland navigation 
companies have private agreements with certain 
railways for through traffic precluding similar agreements 
with other, that is, Indian, companies. It was stated 
before the Indian Meicantile Marine Committee that 
the European inland navigation companies made an 
agreement with the jute mills lestraining them from 
accepting jute carried on vessels owned and managed 
by Indians and, subsequently, the insurance companies 
would not insure goods earned on Indian vessels at 
the same rate as goods carried on the vessels owned 
by European companies. 

European insurance companies working in India 
seem to follow a policy avowedly anti-Indian in 
character. Ships with Lloyds 100 A 1 Certificates and 
regarded irrespective of Indian owneiship as first-class 
risks by experts in London have been graded 
second-class by the insurace ageuts in India solely on 
tho ground of their Indian ownership. 

Lastly, European stores for use in India aie not 
allowed to be conveyed to India in ships other than 
British without the express permission of the Secretary 
of State. 

Railways 

Of the extent of racial discrimination in the 
Railway service, both in regard to higher and 
subordinate posts, little need be said here. On some 
of the lines, the percentage of even the latter held by 
Europeans and Anglo-1 odiang comes to about 83, 
while 70 is a general average. There are a number 
of posts which do not figure in the list of subordinate 
establishments published by the railways, and here 
again appointments are governed by the principle of 
recial distinction. For example, on some of tha lines, 
there are two grades of guards and it is only 
Euiopeans or Anglo-Indkus who are, as a rule, 
appointed to grade I. There is inequality not only in 
regard to the initial and maximum salaries between 
the two grades, but also iu regard to the scales of 
allowances applicable to them. Despite assurances to 
the contrary, the Railway Department in appointing 
men as ticket collectors, drivers, traffic inspectors, etc,, 
is still guided by its traditional policy of discrimina¬ 
ting against Indians. 

In the case of some of the technical services, the 
recruitment does not take place on an entirely 
competitive basis, and in the case of European and 
Anglo-Indian candidates, a certain amount of 
nomination comes in. 

Even in the provision of medical relief* 
dis-inctiotis are made. Separate blocks are provide^ 
for Indians and Anglo-Indians, and while the senior 
officer attends to Europeans and AngloJodian*, the 
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junior officer attends to Indians. In regird to nurses, 
there have been case9 in which nurses have refused 
to attend Indian paiients. As regards provision for 
maternity cases, little or nothing has been done 
for Indians. 

There is the same discrimination in other respects, 
and whether it is a question of providing accommodaiion 
or of looking after comfort and convenience, European 
and Anglo-Indian employees or passengers are given a 
preferential treatment at the cost of the Indians. 

** Where does it not exist, " said an importin' member 
erf the Assembly once, “ this racial discrimination ?... ■ 
Will he ( Sir Austin Hadow ) come with me to a place 
called Lonavala on ihe Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway ? I will point him out racial discrimination 
with a veogeance. There is a Railway Institute there 
constructed out of railway revenues. There is a 
billiard table provided and two or thiee tennis courts. 
There are r&ilway quarters about 50 in number, with 
nice roads, beautiful little gardens which fairies of 
ancient times might envy in their cleanliness and 
beauty, with nice flowers growing in them. Who 
occupies them ? Not one Indian. There is a pretty 
little school .... so nicely situated in rustic surround¬ 
ings. Who occupies it ? European children. Thera is 
a co-operative society where tempting articles are 
displayed on the counters. .... Who manages it ? 
European members of the railway staff. And yet wo 
are told that there is no racial discrimination. 1 ’ 

Reference may also be made in this connection to 
the provision of huge catering establishments aud 
restaurant cars for the convenience of European 
passengers. 

In spite of the larger number of Indian employees, 
there is a very great disparity between the amounts 
spent by the Railways cn European and Indian 
education. It has been compured that while the 
expenditure in European orimary schools K«. 5/ 
per pupil, that in Indian schools is only about 
R9, 9 per pupil. In the rr iddic schools 

the corresponding figures are 62 and 14 and in the 
case of high school* 205 and 15. Figures were quoted 
in the Assembly sometime ago which showed thtu the 
East Indian Railway was spending about Ks, 3,65.000 
on the education of European and. Anglo-Iodian 
children as against Rs. 75,000 spent on the education 
Of Indian Children. The highest grant given by it to 
an Indian high school was Re. 4,500: and all such 
high schools together received only Rs. 14,700, On 
Ibtt other hand, it waa contributing about Rs. 1,34 ; 00G 
to meet the deficit in the budget of one instiiution, 
th# Oakgrove Boarding School at Mussodiie* meant 
for European and Anglo-Indian children. 

So far as the Indian community is concerned, it is 
made tp suffer in more ways than one by the discrimina¬ 
te^ policy of the railways, and though much has been 
Said and written on the subject, its grievances are 
StUI Uf-fedressed, especially in regard to tbe provision 
erf Wftgons and sidings. The following extract from 
tfte minutes of evidence tendered before the Indian 
Railway Committee will illustrate the nature of the 
hid$*n cofcoplaint: 

' "He (Mr. J. N. Ghosh, representing the 
Wton Mining Federation) cited in bis written 


evidence a more recent case in the Dbar»Tabaod 
Colliery which he originally purchased for 
Rs. 41,000. It was not until a European Mining 
Engineer offered to arrange to get the siding, on 
condition of one-half of the property being sold to 
him for the nominal sum of Rs. 12,000 that 
railway siding aud loading accommodation could be 
secured. " 

11 Summing up the Mining Federation s 
complaints with regard to wagon distribution, the 
Chairman said, he understood it to be that wagons 
are not divided fairly between Indian and European- 
owned collieries. The important contracts generally 
go to the large collieries which are usually In the 
hands of Europeans. " 

In more recent times, the Indian Produce Associa¬ 
tion of Calcutta had to protest against the practice of 
giving undue preference to European traders in the 
matter of wagon supply at Kidderpore Docks for the 
despatch of Australian wheat. They quoted specific 
instances in which wagons had been so supplied 
without any regard to rotation. 


Railway freights in India have been so framed as 
to foster the export and import trade at the cost of 
inland trade. They encourage traffic to and from 

ports rather than internal traffic. The charges, 

generally operate to the disadvantage of the Indian 
industries, especially the cottage industries. Indirect 
protection is often given to European firms by so 
clarifying ih€ir goods as to give them the benefit of 
lower raves. Mr. Mukh'ar Singh gave an instance 

in the Assembly in wich a European company was 
being charged a special rate for sugar. There 

U a special rate, 5 ’ he said, 11 charged from and 

to Rosa for sugar. May I inquire why this 
distinction is made ? On the East Indian Railway 
even, any person who wants to book his sugar from 
Rosa is not charged the same rate as Care* & Co. 
have to pay. I do not understand why a distinction 
is made in the case of a certain firm. The only 
answer that can be given is that in oue case it happens 
to be an English firm and in the other case the very 
poor people. I might be said that Carew & Co. are 
a very big firm and manufacture: very large quantities 
of sugar and therefore special rates are given to them. 
May I enquire why the same rates are not given to 
other films which also run up-to-date factories ? " He 
•showed that while the rates for sulphate of ammonia 
tikd been reduced, those for sulphuric acid, which is 
used for manufacturing the former, had been put up. 
The reason, according ro him, was that sulphate of 
ammonia had recently been introduced into this country 
he a British firm. 


Recourse to the Indian Stores Department has not 
been made compulsory for the Railways who have 
their own Controllers of Stores, These are generally 
Europeans and, not infrequently give undue preference, 
in the maxter ot the purchase of stores for the 
Railways. Thp magnitude of the harm done in this 
respect to indigenous interests will be apparent from 
the fact that the state is the biggested consumer of 
goods in the country and, annually spends crores to 
purchase requirements for the Army, the Railways 
the Port Trusts etc. 
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* Problem of Public Debt 

P^rlapi the most important committee appointed by 
the Working Committee of the Congress wa9 the 
Select Committee to report on the financial 
obligations between Great Britain and India. It was 
composed of two distinguished advocates of the 
Bombay High Court. Sjf. D. N. Babadurji and 
Sjt. Bbulabhai Desai, who was a professor of 
economics once, and both of them ex-Advocates 
General also, an economist of repute like Prof. K. T. 
Shah and Sjt. J. C. Kumarappa, an incorporated acountant 
and auditor or experience. Their report which ha9 now 
beep submitted to the Working Committee will be awaited 
by the public with eager interest. Without making 
M attempt to make a forecast of the Committee’s 
finding? and recommendations, one may say that they 
are bouad to be such as can be maintained before 
any impartial international tribunal. There are items 
ftich as the debts on the external wars prior to the 
Mntiny and since the Mutiny, which were pure wars 
of aggression and of which the burden should have 
been borne wholly by Great Britain but was borne 
wholly by India, The Committee’s report will throw 
vivid light on these and other items, and one may 
expect that their recommendations will be based not 
only on the equity but also on the legal aspect of 
the case. But there is one fact, about which, whether it 
has or '-as not received the attention of those who may 
have their voice in the determination of the great 
question of public debt, Barclays Bank Monthly 
Review for Fabruary 1931 affords interesting reading. 

M Probably one of the most disturbing factors 
to international trade since the War has been the 
influence exerted by*he various War Debt payments. 
Toe heavy fall iu prices fluting 1930 has added 
greatly to the burden of these Debts and has ser ved 
to render the problem considerably more acute. 
This country has always realised that War Debts 
stand in a class en irely by themselves and so 
deeply was Great Britain convinced of the economic 
injury to tho world which the payment of these 
Dtjbts would involve that in 1922 she staled that 
subject to the just claims of other parts of the 
the Empire, she wouIj be prepared to abandon all 
further rigut to German reparation and all claims 
ro repayment by Allies, provided that 'his reouncia- 
tiou formed part of a general plan by which the 
problem could be dealt wiib as a whole and find 
a satisfactory solution. Unfortunately, such a 
settlement proved impossible of attainment, but, 
nevertheless, tnis country made ic clear that in no 
circumstances Jid she propose to a^k more from 
her debtors than was necessary to r pay her 
creditors and she therelore cancelled tha sum of 
£ 2,550 millions from the total due to her. She 
has definitely and directly lo^t this amount, but as 
Mr. Goodenough pointed out, this action on her 
part ‘has enabled those countries and tholr peoples 
to continue their economic existence, and thereby 
Great Britain, and indeed every exporting and 
trading country, is gaining the benefit now to some 
extent, and should gain a grearer benefit in the 
future. The same would happen in the case of 
America, if she could cancel the War Debts due 
to her, which amount to nearly £ 2,400 millions. 
The gain to her as a great exporting country, 


through having solvent customers for her 

and through the Increase of their purchasing 

would be immense/ ” 

Thus England has definitely and directly lost ;f 2,550 
millions, not with a view to making a gift, but 'With 
a view to relieving the debtor countries of ecflflOrsttc 
pressure and making them solvent customers hy 
increasing their purchasing power. Those 
had no moral or equitable claim on England excepting 
the one proceeding from sheer physical inability to 
pay. But InJia ’9 claim, nor evea the worst opponents 
of India's claim will dispute, is certainly greater 
theirs. The whole War Ddbt amounting to 
like 500 crores of Rupees should be written ISff w 
moral grounds, but from the point of view expressed if* 
the Barclays Bank Monthly Review England should be 
prepared to write off the whole of the so-called 
national debt of India in her own interest* India 
imports not ouJy cloth tut many other artless from 
Great Britain. Cloth she will resolurely refuse to 
import whether it be from Great Britain Qt from 
Japan or any other foreign country. But if England 
looks forward to India being her solvent customer in 
future, in the matter of other articles, she should be 
prepared for some heroic act of sheer necessity or 
self-intere9t as she has done in respect of the War 
Debts due to her. 

For the rest we would allow the Committee’s Report 
to speak for itself when it is published. M. D* 

Young Europeans 

It was a matter of pleaiure to me as I know it was to 
Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel to meet the young Europeans 
in Bombay the other day. Several young Europeans 
have formed themselves iuto a group for the purpose 
ot studying the ludian situation and then forming 
their own conclusions and taking their due share in 
moulding public opinion. As behoves earnest student*, 
these gentlemen have eschewed all publicity for iheit 
proceedings. They invite to their social dinner 
repre entatives of all parties aDd hear their views and 
ask questions where further elucidation is necessary. 
They pass no resolutions, have itamed nu policy. They 
approach questions with ac open mind, These friends 
deserve congratulations and encouragement in their 
praiseworthy endeavour, 1 venture to suggest to them 
that if they will come to a decision early, if they 
intend to affect the present political situation, it ** 
necessary for them to classify the subjects for study 
and appoint from among themselves certain members who 
woald specially study toose particular questions and In 
that connection interview those who represent different 
parties which bring their influence to bear on theify 
All this undoubtedly means strenuous work. But it i§ 
necessary if the btudie* are to bear fruit to the 

future. _ 
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Weekly Letter 

Tfyttp Js nothing special to report this week, 
excepting that purely local difficulties, which if the 
spirit Qf tbe Truce was scrupulously kept, would solve 
themsefves, are absorbing the best part of Gandh^i's 
time and energy, and tie has had to fix himself at 
Borsad corresponding with and interviewing local 
officials. 

With Rajendrababu at Ras 

But it is not Gujarar alone that has its difficulties 
about the Settlement. Other provinces have theirs too. 
One can have a fair idea of those in the U. P. and 
South India from the articles appearing in Youttp 
India. Bihar has them too, and it is to discuss 
matters personally with Gandhiji that Babu Hajeodra- 
prasad came over to Borsad and has been spending 
some lime with us. He has spent his spare time in 
7t$Uinig the villages of the taiuka and though no formal 
meetings were arranged foi him—he loathes addressing 
meetings just for the sake of it—he had to say some¬ 
thing to the villagers, if only to congratulate or cheer 
them up. Essentially a man ot peace, meek and 
bumble to a fault, he abhors the prospect of another 
* wai * and has said and written little to e.;press his 
disappointment over the implementing of the Truce 
by Government. But he is full of ihe spirit of the 
warrior ready to 'face the unseen with a cheer.'' 
This is wbat he said to ihe villagers of Ras: 

''I congratulate you on all that you went through 
Iasi year — the lands and crops and cattle you lost, 
crops you saw looted ani destroyed before your eyes, 
heatings and humiliations you suffered. But 1 should 
not expect less of you. you have had the privilege of 
listening to the Sardar and Mahatmaji frequently 
dating the last twelve years, you are so near them 
thaT yon can have their advice whenever y >u need. 
We had the privilege of intimate comae t with Gandhiji 
H years ago and since then have had only fugitive 
gtialpsea of him. But we had treasured his teaching 
which stood its in good stead lait year. Our 
Noo-vi iUnce, like yours, was put to the severest test. 
There was firing in about a dozen places, some twenty 
men lost their lives, hundreds sustained lathi blows. 
Oar women had not the privilege of lathi blows as 
acme of your women have had, but our youngsters 
had perhaps to go through greater suffering. Bitches 
of five used Co march each day to take possession of 
% cawp declared unlawful. They were not only beaten, 
tfsed to be given a ducking in the nearest tank, 
A cycle pump Was worked into the ear of a young- 
b ter, and this destroyed the tympanum beyond repair. 


Yam had no punitive polic". We had the benefit of 
it. A police party invaded and looted a village, 
smashed everything in the houses that came their 
way, including even mill-stones, and committed 
nuisance there. lu one village the destruction was 
so thorough that there was no: a whole rope left to 
uraw drinking water from the well, and children had 
to be without water for hour?. I am not however 
recounting these things to excite commiserate , or 
hatred, or to make up an indictment. I rccoun this 
to show that God never puts on us a yoke too 1 ^ary 
to bear. Who could have foretold that Borsad 
would stand all that it did duiing the campaign ? 
Who could have predicted two years ago that Bihar 
would go through the agonies, some ol which I have 
mentioued, and its spirit, would not be broken ? ft 
war God’s infinite mercy, God Unhid that we should 
have te go through the same agonies once again, 
but if we have, God willing we would not be found 
wanting.” 

The Blessings of ‘ Hijrafc v 

The hijial (migration) that these villages resorted 
to last year has not been without its blessings, and 
Ras which suffered most, has made the most of it. 
Life even now is intolerable there, thanks to the 
accursed policy of setting the Dharalas against the 
Patidars. The latters’ hedges and trees are being 
destroyed and acts of arson are also taking place, tyor ^ 
which apparently the former should be held responsible. 
But the Bandars are straining every nerve to make the 
best of their spare time. They took to the wheel in 
right earnest duiing the hijrat and now they would 
not give up what has proved to be a sure helpmate. 

I have figures of the spinning activity for the last 
four months and they are most gia ifjiug and should 
Serve as an example to all villages : 

2.35 mauods of cotton pure based, 

7*9 maunds and 7 lbs. cotton giuned and carded. 

42 maunds and 14i ibs. spun. 

10 mauuds and 38^ lbs. woven into Khadi. 

212 Wheels working regularly. 

18 Taklis „ „ 

194 Carding-bows „ „ 

58 Hand-gins „ ,, 

370 No. of spinners (men) 

128 i, „ (women) 

223 „ of carders (men) 

29 „ „ (women) 

If all villages having a population of 2,000 can turn 
out this amount of work, they wotild be self-sufficient 
in no time. 


M. D. 
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%l\l WtlOH ia exercised in classifying coal, as 

Mr. GhnHh*iw rent ^ rom *be following evidence of 
' W the R ^^ye Committee: 

^ r *^ er °nce to the suggestion that iho 
firm vf S COa * ^ m ° 9 ^y in the hands of European 
co l^ F * nr £ed that the classification of 

of a *° ^ 6 P 0n< ^ on whether the ownership 

moJ *!, C ° iHtry was European or Indian. He 
” . 6 tbal same coal which in the 

claan ^ Sl< ^ n ,® European firm is treated as first 
is escribed as second class if possessed by 

t r , ,a °‘ menr ioned for example, a colliery 
Chatabar, Dea r Magma, which now belongs to 
T * ,erS ’_ Ltd *’ bat formerly belonged to Kunja 
aT i houdhary. It had changed hands between 
var ous Indian proprietors, and so long as the 
property remained in Indian hands Mr. Ghosh said 
^ . took the coal, but it is now accepted by 

the Mining Engineer as Admiralty Coal.” 

„ ..T* 10 Railwaya ‘n the days when they bad no 
o ;enes of their owo, seldom purchased coal from 

.° A** l?""'™ ° D th ° p * ea lhat if was °* an inferior 
. 10 0,v consume their own coal which is 

in no way superior to Indian-owned coal. 

The Chief Sanitary Officer on the Mines Board of 

r i' S ' QVariably a European even though properly 
Qua lie Indians are available, simply because 

uropean collieries would not like to see an Indian 
In the post. 

The history of mineral-prospecting in India i s full 
o instances of preferential treatment accorded to 
European companies. There is one particular instance 
m which an Indian made a geological survey of a 
certain area and submitted a report to the Govern- 
ment; and , n the meantime all the best tracts were 
given away to European companies. 

• 3?® be x S r ‘ Gowrn,ne nt Khas lands containing mica 

0 a «tfpur pre leased to Europeans who have 
sublet them to Indian firms. 

\Vhen Europeans, even with all the assistance 
W C 1 1 16 State r ^adily gives them, find it difficult to 
compete with Indians on equal terms, they bring 
pressure to bear on the Government to pass some 
measure widen will handicap their competitors. An 
instance in point is the Mica 13.1! forc-d through the 
ihar Council in the teeth of popular opposition. 
Plantations 


At present the most important plantation crop in 
which Europeans are interested is tea. The assistance 
given to tea-planters in the early stages of the industry 
will be apparent from the following questions pot to 
and answers given by Mr. J. Freeoian, who appeared 
before the Select Committee on Colonisation of Irdia 

(1858): . , 

“ 1922. Are you not aware thar both iu Assam 

and Knmaon the Government established tea- 
plantaciors for the express purpose of trying 
experiments, for the sake of the settlers, andf with 
the avowed object of handing over their plantations 
to the settlers, as soon as the experiment iiad been 
shown to be successful, and as soon aq settlers 
could be found willing to take them? — That is 
what I refer to; lhat in the Erst mooting of the 
cultivation of tea the Govern merit took 

the initiative and encouraged it, and 

went to some expense in taking ihe necessary 
steps towards it. Then some Europeans took it 
up on a larger scale, and that attempt was not 
successful; but somewhere about 14 years ago, ia 
consequence of this new arrangement, where the 
Government gave them more favourable terms about 
the land that they were to concede to them, from 
that arose the present company. 

1923. Did not the Government in fact bear 
the whole of the expese of the experiment, and 
hand over, both in Assam and Kumaon, their 
plantations to the settlers on very liberal tenn9 ? — 
That 1 am unacquainted with: I will not say that 
it was so or thar it was not so. 

1924. ; Did not the Government send Mr. 
fortune and others before him into China to get 
seed and to get tea-markers, Chinese and other wise? 
to inform them as to the Chinese system of culture, 
for the express purpose and sole object cf instructing 
the settlers in India?—I do not know for certain 
whether that experiment was made by the Govern¬ 
ment: I believe it was so: but I know that 
Chinamen were brought in the first instance. It 
was hoped through them that the natives in India 

would get an insight into the cultivation of tea, 
but it failed, so far. ■' 

Having done the spadework at the cost of the 
Indian taxpayer, the Government made a gift of the 
industry, as it were, to men of i s own race and gave 
them additional assistance with measures which virtually 
made slaves of those who went to work on the 
plantations, specially in Assam. The labourer was 
bound by a penal contract to serve for a specific period. 

If ho failed, or if sought shelter elsewhere, he could 
be punched criminally. And, the planter had even the . 


The h^tory of indigo plantations in Bengal and 
Bihar is sutficiently well-known. In Bengal the 
oppression of tne planters eonticmed for about half a 
century and came to an end only after the Indigo 
disturbance 0 f 1859. The Rev. James Long was fined 
and imprisoned by the High Court of Calcutta lor 
translating into English a Bengali work exposing the 
high handedness of the European planters. In Bihar, 
indigo plantation continued till a much later date, and 
nobody is better acquainted with its record than 
Gaodhiji, through whose exertions substantial relief 
was brought to the tenantry of Champaran about a 
decade and a half ago. 


right of arresting him. The abuses prevalent for many 
years in the recruiting areas and the conditions of work 
on the Assam plantations make sickening reading for 
all. Men and women have been induced by fraud and 
misrepresentation to migrate to Assam only to find 
themselves virtual slaves, confined in areas to which 
the public have no right of access and deprived of aU 
freedom of movement or association. 

No statistics are available of the deaths from 
41 enlarged spleens " on the tea gardens; but the few 
cases that have got publicity through the courts 
constitute a grim commentary on the methods pursued 
on these plantations by ttoeir European Managers or 
proprietors in dealing with labour. 
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Jute * 

As everywhere else racial discrimination is here 
also practised in a variety of ways. To give some 
instances things are so managed that the incidental 
advantages by way of commission brokerage, etc. 
accrue mostly to Europeans. Discrimination is made 
in buying and selling due to which some Indian firms 
are compelled to sell in the name of Europeans to 
ubrain a fair price. The mills never place their 
durance with Indian firms. They have further made 
it 'ft rule to purchase their raw material, coal, and 
stousa from European dealers, even though they may 
hate to pay higher prices. A minor instance in point 
is their adherence to the practice of purchasing selvage 
yarn from a Euiopean company in spite of the fact 
that they could get it cheaper from Indian manufacturers, 
n^til recent times, some of the mills aud exporters of 
gunnf products refused oayment by cheques from 
Indians. 

There is an absence of definite standards of quality 
of jute and the sellers are always at a loss to know 
wHat they are expected to tender against their contracts. 
These standards are, from time to time, so manipulated 
as to suit European interests. The Government has 
been urged to pass a measure similar to the United 
biates Cotton Standards Act, but so far it has done 
nothing. 

We shall give one more instance—one that is 
common to other European establishments also. All 
the high posts in the mills are held by Europeans. 

So much for the mills. A recent instance of 
official favouritism was the refusal of Government to 
raise its tiny little finger to help the Bengal 
agriculturists even when jute has been so low, simply 
because such help would uot have been in the interest 
of the mills. Thi9 contrasts with Government action 
elsewhere iu giving some protection to cotton and 
wheat. There are other forms of favouritism too. 
The Bengal National Chamber of Commerce recently 
voiced ita protest against official forecasts of the jute 
crap which are unduly influenced by tb e interested 
opinion or advice of the European jute magnates. 
Banking 

2fl the field of Banking also the European has 
benefited from the fact of his belonging to the ruling 
flftfc*. The institution of banking, even foreign banking, 
We well established and flourishing in India long before 
the advent of the British In the country. But as the 
£H>wer of the East India Company grew, most of the 
foreign and inland trade of the country passed into 
tti® bands of the servants of the Company. This 
naturally ruined the indigenous banker along with 
the indigenous trader, and enabled the foreign banker 
h gain an undeserved foothold in toe country and 
prosper unimpeded by native competition. Not only 
did the foreign bank grow upon the enforced rum of 
ta indigenous prototype but it also became a serious 
impediment to the growth of native trade and industry. 
It adopted from the beginning the policy of giving 
&<SWty patronage to Indian enterprises — a policy 
wfeictv bat been continued to the present time. We 
shall amf give a few instances, 

\l*la ^afkisbanlal in his evidence before the 
Industrial Commission Said that there was M a conspiracy 

*jp wftb the determined object of destroying the 


banking of the Punjab, in which officiate and 
□on-officials joined, and made every possible effort 
and took every possible measure to destroy banking 
which would have really done immense goodtfo the 

province and to outside."In the course 

of the same evidence be said again : 

" I also know that an application was made 
by a European to an Anglo-Indian bank for loan 
and he was first asked to state that this loan 
i rev. Id not benefit any Indian in any form or shape 
or any existing bank in any form or shape; and 
he was told that if he assured them of that the 
loan would be negotiated, otherwise not." 

These quotations tell us of the state of affairs, as 
they were more than a decade ago. The situation has 
not changed since then. Imourtaut evidence was 
tendered before the Central Banking Enquiry 
Committee which went to show that the foreign 
Exchange Bauks discriminate against national business¬ 
men in more ways than one. There were many 
specific and definite complaints made against the 
Exchange Banks by Indian merchants appearing 
before the Committee. Of these there was complete 
unanimity oa one, namely, that in the matter of 
financing export and import trade the Exchange Banks 
always differentiated between Indian and European 
firms. Almost every commercial body that gave 
evidence before the Committee made this charge 
against the hanks. 

There were other charges too. For instance, it 
was raid that in response to enquiries made about 
Indian firms in foreign countries th<s Exchange Banks 
often gave indifferent references as compared with 
references given about European firms of even lower 
standing. This would naturally give an unjustified 
advantage in foreign markets to competing European 
firms. Again, Indian merchants applying 'for loans 
are asked by these banks to submit their balance 
sheets audited by only thos? auditors of whom the 
banks approve. Furihermore, the foreign banks 
always insist upon the Indian merchants insuring 
with non-Indian firms for exports and imports which 
they finance. 

In spi;e of all this Exchange Banks have been 
allowed to possess a monopoly over the type of business 
they du. The Imperial Bank is debarred from engaging 
in Exchange business as tt will be entrenching on the 
ground held by European banks' while it is allowed 
to compete with Indian joint S ock Banks, although 
it a Bankets’ bank and trades mostly with money 
deposited by the State and other public bodies. 

The borrowing policy of the Government, combined 
with the assistance given to the Imperial Bank in 
opening its branches throughout the country has 
virtually dealt a death blew to indigenous banking as 
carried on by the shroffs. 

Contract Work 

In contracting work, there is the same discriminating 
treatment. To give only one instance, the contract 
for labour supply to the E. I. Railway, the B. N. 
Railway, the Collector of Customs ( c. g. t for Salt Golas) 
and the Fort Commissioners, Calcutta is with one 
single non-Indian Company, Messrs Bird and Co. 
In the case of Port Commissioners Messrs Bird and 
Co. are paid annually something to the tune of 25 
io 30 lakhs for their contract work and this contract 
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extends over a period of 40 year# and virtually 
constitutes a monopoly, as the contract is not for a 
definite period and no tenders are invited. 

Miscellaneous 

The Calcutta 'Eleotric Supply Corporation altered 
its Articles of 1 Association to secure that the control 
of the Compaty shall remain io the hands of British 
subjects, and' this precaution was pressed upon them 
by the Government of Bengal. 

licenses for the supply of electricity in important 
totim9 are generally given to European firms while in 
one province the industry has come to be a virtual 
European monopoly. 

There has been a remarkable readiness on the part 
of the Government to order enquiries for the grant of 
protection and even to provide it in case of industries 
which are largely in European hands. 
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Is It Crumbling 7 

( By M. K. Gandhi ) 

Complaints are pouring in from many parts that the 
local officials are breaking the Delhi Pact to pieces 
and that it almost looks as if the Government was at 
war with the Congress and therefore every Congress¬ 
man almost was a suspect. From the dates I shall 
give of the events about to be described the reader 
will see that for long I suppressed publication in the 
hope that the cases brought to my notice were 
Isolated instances and that the complainants would 
receive relief on application to their respective Provincial 
Government. My hope however wa9 disappointed. 

In Sultanpur, U. P. 

The Secretary, Local Congress Committee writes: 

M Jt is a well-known fact that the tenants of 
this province aie not able to pay even half of iheir 
rents, but in this district the manager of the Court 
of Ward's Estates, the talukadars and other petty 
Zamindars are trying to realise full rents from 
them under coercive and oppressive measures. The 
manager of the Cuurt of Ward's Estates has taken 
the initiative to prosecute the tenants of some 
villages ip several groups under sec. 107 Cr, P, C, 
and the talukadars bavo followed suit; and in thi3 
way about ninety persons have been prosecuted 
uudet this section. In the aue ot the Talukadar of 
Bhavan Shahput vs. Beni Prasnd and others 
pending before S. D. O, Musafirkhau, the poor 
tenant? were ready to pay their rents, but it was 
not considered sufficient for their discharge and 
ihey were asked to apologise from the talukadar 
and icmove the national dags which they had 
hoiuitd in their villages. On their refusal to do so 
they were iaken m custody and sent to jail hamalat 
on the iSth June 1931 on the ground that they 
were dangerous persons to the society in the sense 
that they weie likely to commit a breach of 
the peace and to disturb the public tranquility 
and either they must furnish security for their 
appearance on further hearings or go to jail. Aa 
there were several bearings in the case And nothing 


had happened in the meantime, the tenants and their 
legal advisers were not ready for such contingency 
and the poor people are now rotting in the jail. 

11 Such is the spirit in which Gandhi-Irwin 
Pact is being observed by the officers of the 
Government. Section 144 Cr. P. C. is also belpg 
freely used. All the prominent persons of the 
District Congress Committee including Swami 
Narayandev, President, Pandit Rami a) and Sangam- 
lal Vakil, Vice Presidents and P. T. Satyadev 
Shastri, Secretary have been served wilh such 
notices. The officiating Deputy Commissioner of 
this place is trying bis best to crush Congress 
activites long before the second Round Table 
Conference meets in London.” 

In Muttra, U. P. 

The Secretary, Local Congress Committee write# : 

11 A public meeting under the presidentship of 
Sjt. Raghubir Singh of the Tej was held on the 
night of 26th June, at Naujbil. All of a sudden 
a Sub-Inspector of police with a few constables, 
the village chowkidar and a few others arrived on 
the scene and proceeded forcibly to disperse the 
meeting. Sjr. Jagsnuathji, the President of the 
Tehsil Congress Committee of Khair, (Aligarh Dt.) 
who was delivering his speech at the time was 
treated to abuse and such of the audience as 
refused to disperse in spite of the threats and show 
of force on the part of the police were either 
physically dragged away from the meeting or 
pushed away from it. When some of the persons 
asked the Sub-Inspector of police to prevent this 
sort of behaviour on the part of the police he flew 
into a temper and began to abuse them and 
himself got the police to beat people. 
Sjt. Ghureial of Naujhil fainted as a result of 
lathi blows and got a wound on his head 1 inch 
deep and 2 broad. He also received numerous 
lathi blows on various parts of his body like feet, 
back, waist, buttocks etc. Not satisfied with this 
the police also assaulted his son, Sjr. lndramau, 
Pandit Jaginnath, the Chairman of the Tehsil 
Congress Committee, Khair and Sjtfi. Bhupat 
Singh and Damodar, Congress workers of Koair.” 

In the face of these allegations and a press 
message from Lucknow that nearly 700 prosecutions are 
taking place, the news that the confidential circulars 
rofeued to iu these columor, last week have been 
withdrawn does not restore confidence. The withdrawal 
is a mere technical mending of a discovered breach, 
if it is not followed by a corresponding improvement all 
round and a cessation of prosecutions. In the U. P. there 
was contact established between the Government and 
the Congress through Pandit Govind Vallabh Punt. 
They could not complain tbai he was unwilling to 
assist or that the Congress had ceased to exercise 
authority over its workers. In no case coold the 
forcible dispersal of a meeting be justified in the$e 
times of peace. On 24th May last when 1 was passing 
through Muttra the local people told me of a police raid 
on Bijari, a village few miles from Muttra. I had 
advised the people to lodge complaints with the higher 
autboriiy. So far as I am aware they got no redress. 
I purposely suppressed the news of the deUfcd? of which 
I was in full possession, V T 
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Inf the Punjab 
I take the following from the letter dated 24th June 
from the Secretary, District Congress Committee, 
Amritsar: 

11 The attitude of the Loc^l authorities is 
antagonistic. Non-violent process ; ons in Tam 
Taran have been charged with lathis on more 
than one occasion. Just opposite the Sarhaii 
Police Station in the district of Amritsar the 
Police Inspector used abusive language towards 
the Congress leaders and severely beat a local 
doctor. No step has been taken to remove 
punitive posts at Naushahra Paauan, etc., which 
were set up in the beginning of the Civil 
Disobedience movement. To add, Sardar Daishan 
Singh, President District Congress Committee 
Amritsar, Sardar Atma Singh, General Secretary 
Congress Committee, Tarn Tarau, Sardar Hjan 
Singh Garga;, the latter a welhkDown Congress 
worker and several other workers have been 
arrested uoder Sec. 108 Cr. P. C. It is learnt that 
many more Congress workers wilt be arrested 
shortly. ( am Feuding you this report so that 
you may be so kind as to guide us under these 
circumstances and tnke necessary action in the 
matter.’* 

From the letter of Lala Dumchand of Ambala 
dated 23th June, I take the following paragraphs. 

41 Political meetings are not allowed to be held 
at Ambala Cantonment where the recent Civil 
Disobedience movement has been fairjy strong. I 
have seen the Deputy Commissioner, Ambala 
District, and ho has fold me ihat though he was 
not opposed to the holding of political meetings in 
Ambala Cantonment, the Punjab Government will not 
allow any poliiical meetings in Ambala Cantonment 
or for the matter of that in any other can onm^nt 
and that orders have been issued to that effect. 
What are we to Jo ? I have represented the ma ter 
to the Home Secretary, Punjab Government End 
asked for a reply, 

‘ The Government has not published any 
official version about Ludhiana outrage nor has 
it made any amends [or the great wrong douf: to 
the peaceful citizens of Ludhiana. On the oibsr 
hand, about half a dozen respectable people are 
being criminally prosecuted. This is one of the 
many instances to utilise the period of truce for 
crushing ’he Congress movement in the Punjab. A 
say from you in the matter is absolutely necessary. 
There is no recognition of truth, much less change 
of heart on the pare of the Punjab Government. 

‘ 4 1 have been particularly a^ked by Sardar 
Sardul Singh to write to you about the maintenance 
and continuance of punitive police pest at Naushahra 
Pahuan in Amritsar District. I have no doubt 
that the continuance ’ of the punitive police pest 
is an act of vindictiveness and a clear breach 
* 0< the terms of the Truce. In my statement sent 

10 the Home Secretary, I have dealt with it in 

4, which 1 have marked as red on the margin 
fot your reference. I believe the facts stated 
theffain to be correct.” 

The Ludhianst outrage referred to in the quotation 
have taken place on 15th May last. On 
receipt of a telegram from Liidhfada at 

-w, • W / 

• ■.*>/ 


Simla and reinforced by a personal visit by the 
Congress Secretary at Ludhiana, I asked Lala 
Dunichand to inquire into the allegations. He kindly 
and promptly went to Ludhiana and reported. Thi 9 
was followed by more elaborate inquiry instituted by 
the Bar Association of Ludhiana. The Secretary of 
the Association too kindly sent me a copy of the 
report. Both the reports were suppressed by me from 
the readers of Young India for reasons already 
stated. Both agree in finding that a peaceful meeting 
held for an absolutely innocent purpose was mercilessly 
broken up in the presence of the City Magistrate, The 
Naushahra Panuan punitive police is a manifest breach 
of the Pact, if the facts are as recited by Lala Dunichand * 
in his letter to the Punjab Government which I have 
read, In no case could the expenses of the police be 
recovered from the people unless it could be cleaily 
proved that the police, was imposed for reasons wholly 
unconnected with Civil Disobedience. 

From Rohtak comes the complaint that peaceful 
Congressmen are being arrested without any cause 
that the Congress authorities can divine. The autho¬ 
rities know Lala Shamlal of Rohtak personally. He 
is a well-known advocate of the place and President 
of the Local Congress Committee* They do not seem 
to have troubled to bring to hie notice the conduct of 
speeches of the offending Congressmen. 

In Bengal 

From the Contai Congress Committee was received 
the following wire about 20*11 June last. 

14 Contai Government officials breaking Truce 
terms, arrested local Congress workers engaged in 
peaceful constructive work. Lccal Government alarmed 
at success of Congress arbitration. Trying to destroy 
it by these arrests. Viceroy has been wired. Pray 
your intervention. Letter follows." 

From the letier referred to in the foregoing I take 
the following interesting paragraphs. 

‘it will not be amiss here to give a short 
account of our work after the Truce has been 
signed. The success of the Salt-Satyagrahs 
movement in Contai has created a wonderful 
Congress mentality in the mass of people. Taking 
advantage o< this fact we lost no time iu creating 
a net-work of Congress organisations in this 
subdivision by establishing Thana Committees and 
Branch Committees. We have already enlisted 6,000 
members and hope !o enlist 25,000 by the end of 
the current year. We are working mainly on the 
following Hue*: 

1. Enlisting Congress members. 

“ 2. Arbitration of civil and petty criminal 
cases. After your advice iu Young India re. 
arbitration, we have decided to follow your 
directions. 

“3, Khadi Propaganda—( i ) propaganda for 
self-spinning ( ii ) cotton distribution ( iii) cotton 
seed distribution. 

u 4. Temperance work. No picketing. 

“ 5, Foreign Cloth Boycott—by taking written 
promises not to deal ia foreign cloth any more from 
the dealers concerned. No picketting. 

41 6. Establishing national schools and path- 
shalas throughout the sub-division. 

44 7 Training women workers for mofuseil 
propaganda work. 
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“The atmosphere is as peaceful as it should 
be. Owing to the general regard for Congress, the 
local people are settling their cases by Congress 
arbitration* We charge a small fee of Rs. 1-4 per 
case to meet necessary expenses. Both parties 
are required to submit written willingness to settle 
their cases hy Congress arbitration. This has been 
so successful that the local courts became empty 
bo to say. The local officials grew alarmed at 
this, Consequently these arrests happened. During 
the first two cases, we did not think it worth 
troubling you for them. But as we are getting 
reports from our branch committees that the police 
are making similar enquiries everywhere and as 
one of our workers has been again arrested on the 
18th last, wa are led to believe that there is a 
definite* policy behind all these.” 

I must forbear to say anything about Gujarat. I 
am too near the scene to want to say anything just 
now. But the fact that the Sardar is hooked to 
Bardoli and 1 to Borsad has a meaning. But I must 
take the public into confidence about what is going 
on in some parts of the Bombay Presidency about 
liquor. 

Bet the following from a letter from Vengurla 
( Ratnagiri District) tell its own tale. 

“After the Settlement two liquor shops were 
opened one in the town propei and other in the 
suburb. Naturally we began picketting. As a 
consequence the owners of both the shops began 
to feel the want of customers as the picketed aie 
carrying,on their work strictly according to your 
instructions. They cannot complain against the 
volunteers. But thev now carry wine-bottles or 
wine-cans to their houses or to their neighbours 
and manage to sell them there. Again there is no 
fixed time. They come whenever they like nod 
go away in tho same way. Again they sleep in 
their shop3 by night. Thus practically the shops 
are opened day and night. They carry away wine 
to private selling places hv day and night. We 
wrote to the loral authority but it was useless.'* 
Much the same is going on in Ahmedabad where 
there never has been a departure from the 
peacefulest picketing. My untutored mi ad tells me 
that this liquor sales are illicit and should be suppressed 
by the Government as being In breach of tho 
Pact. If however they are claimed to be legal it is 
so much the worse and a double breach. 

The foregoiog is enough tor tb s week. I have other 
complaints and from other parts or provinces, I must 
deal with them in a future issue. 

The impatient Congressmen who read thi* catalogue 
of corrqdairrs may well ask \h<n how long are we io 
wait and bear this?* My answer is the same as last 
week. 'You must wait as long as the Working 
Committee chinks it necessary/ Two wrongs will nor 
make one light. If some local Governmeuts are going 
wrong as they seem to me to be, there is no reason 
tor the Congress to do likewise. We must continue 
to fulfil our p^rt of the Agreement. If it must break, 
let it break inspita of tbe whole of the Congress 
'effort to the contrary. The greater our patience — 
another word for Buffering—the greater will be ctir 
strength. 
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A Countryman’s Advice 

( By M. K. Gandhi ) 

Many American friends write to me on the 
American visit which reporters had planned for in©* 
Those Americans who are in close touch with me 
have earnestly dissuaded me from it. Others, ^lso 
friendly, have with equal earnestness asked me to go# 
Now comes an extremely well reasoned appeal from 
a countryman residing in America. It deals with three 
matters of importance. But I must let the letter speak 
far itself of which the relevant portion is given below: 

11 r venture to make an humble suggestion and 
that is to request you to give up your idea of 
visiting the United States of America. 

41 This suggestion is based only upon my 
personal ideas on the subject and it is just what I 
think about it, and of course I do not expect you 
to attach any great importance to it, 

M However, I will venture to put in a couple 
of reasons as to why I think your visit to the 
United States will serve no useful purpose where 
our national affairs are concerned. 

“This country is a very peculiar country in 
many respects arid ihe Americans as a rule are so 
materialistically inclined, and this fact is more or 
less conceded by all, that they can hardly see 
anything in terms other than dollars and cents. * 

“Of course this is a broad statement to make 
and I fully realize that there are exceptions here 
and there. But all the same during my occassional 
visits since 1926 and prolonged stays of more than 
a year at a time, and my formal as well as inti¬ 
mate contacts with quite a lot cif Americans, l have 
come to the definite conclusion that Americana' 
viewpoint on life is generally measured from strictly 
material side of the question. 

“Your visit to this country, in my opinion, 
will be absolutely misunderstood and if I am not 
mistaken the wonderful hold that you have today 
on some of the imaginative Americans, will be 
lost in a way. And I am further of tho opinion 
that your visit to America instead of enlisting 
greater sympathy for our national cause, may work 
quite the other way. 

“ Hardly anyone could come to this country 
and travel about and give p few lectures here and 
there without haring a “business manager/’ That 
will mike your visit a business one and there will 
be scores of sections of people and press whp will 
criticise your visit and suggest that you cam© her© 
to make money. 

“ Probably you are aware of the fact that such 
a noble soul and true philosopher like Tagore has 
been openly criticised in American papers aod 
insinuations have been made that he visits America 
to make money out of the Americans and yet has r s 
the cheek to criticise the so-called civilization ptri 
lack of it in this country. , _ \\sK\r\ 

“ In other words I feel that not on account rf/, 
anything that you may say or do, but on account 
of the mentality of an average American, you ©]tf . 
bound to be misunderstood in this country wd 
thus your visit is likely tp prove mot* a 
than a success# ^ ^ 
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M I do not know whether other Indians in the 
States have written to you on the subject. But 
popple like Syed Hussein, Ghosh, Das Gupta, Roy, 
fc&kerji, and scores of others who are in this 
country and are associated with some kind of 
political or so-called spiritual organisations, come 
into contact with people who are more or less 
sympathetically inclined towards In and her 
aspirations and I shall not be surprised if their 
viewpoint on this question may be totally different 
to rr ine. Th**se political and spiritual associations 
are parr of their business and thus they move 
about in that restricted circle. But I come into 
contact with businessmen as a rule and mostly 
with people who are more or less ignorant of 
conditions in India, and their interest is superficial 
and more towards the politics of the country, and 
you as the champion of those political aspirations, 
than as a Spiritual leader of a new though 1 . And 
of OQUTte k tofrjsadous majority of the people in 
Attttrlca belong to this clas«. 

M My travelling about both in the 5tate9 and 
Canida gives me the opportunity of meeting and 
in quite a number of ers^s becoming very friendly 
with rome of the American and Canadian families. 
Therefore my conclusions are based upon the 
information that I have gathered from Mme to 
time from an average weli-’o-do A^rericin family, 
whose interest i6 casual in what is happening in 
India, and as I have said before, such Americans 
are in greater numbers than anti- or pro-Indian 
Americans. 

if Your visit to London is entirely a different 
thing. In my humble opinion it will serve a great 
purpose, because if there is any nation on this 
world who is truly sporsmanlike and will give the 
devil hi* due, It is the English nation. 

“ I have lived a few years in London and my 
conclusions are based on my personal experience 
gathered to that country. 

" I am a great admirer of the English nation 
as and I honestly believe that out of all the 

•different nationalities that I have met during my 
tiavels over the frequented parts of the world, the 
English have the highest standard of honour and 
whfto I meet an Englishman in England, I as a 
rule expect to meet a gen; k man. 

“ Please do not misunderstand me, I am no 
lover of Englishman in India inasmuch as they 
re preset y. th« cursed system of government existing 
in our c„«uotr>. I have always been anti-English 
ui India and have actually thrashed Euglisbmen 
on ik© public thoroughfares in Lahore and Bombay. 

li 1 dare say this piece of news will nor at all 
appeal to you but sir, though 1 biiieve in the 
©iftcicy of your theory of Non-violence, I am too 
Weak to practice if. I am a six- feet tall Sikh and 
can hardly see my way of turning the right cheek 
when the left one has been struck. However, that 
ifi neither here nor there. 

"f certainly do believe that your visit to England 
Will serve India’s cause to a very great extent and 
11that at» average Englishman, who is usually 
a» honest man, will try and understand you and 
respect you fur your views. But not so an average 


American. And heace my humble plea that you 
may think it over seriously before deciding to take 
a trip to this country. 

11 1 have also a word to add regarding this 
much-talked-of question of your attire when visiting 
England or America. 

" It will be simply abhorable and hurt your 
prestige immensely if you were to don European 
clothes. 

M Once agam I do not want ro be misunderstood, 
because I do bilieve in doing in Rome as the 
Romans do and very recently have I discarded niv 
turban aud shaved off my beard, but I am just an 
ordinary Indian. You are Mahatma Gandhi and 
there-in lies the difference which is as great as 
between earth and heaven. 

11 It will be simply ironical if you could net 
find some form of Indian dress which may be quite 
suitable and desirable, 1 am, of course not 
suggesting your visiting ihe West in the loin clo’h, 
because that would be neither practical from the 
cliraatical point of view nor quite desirable, but 
sure enough there are other forms of Indian costumes 
which could be worn by you to advantage. I 
would suggest the Nehru family dress, not wiih 
Dhoti but with Chutidar-pujamci and a close 
collared coat, 

"‘Already the papers in America have been 
making fun about your wearing Western clothes 
when visiting London and I enclose herewith, a 
cutung on (he subject. 

“ In the end I hope that you will not consider 
me very impertinent for having taken the liberty of 
addressing a Utter like ihis to you and making all 
these suggestions. But they come from a sincere 
heart and fiom someone who has always been a 
great admiier of you. ,f 

None of the three things worry me. The proposal 
to visit America has been with me for the past five 
years or longer. But I have lacked the inner urge or 
courage to go. The very allurements some of the 
writers have held out have but confirmed the original 
decision based on nothing better than intuition. The 
same is true of the English visit more or less. There, 
too, if I am to go the way will be clear and open 
for me. At the present moment the subtle and 
growing resistance to the Delhi Pact by the 
officials leases me no room for thinking of anything 
elhetv My contribution to the movement of India's 
freedom just now consists in making every effort 
humanly passible to present :he Settlement from being 
wrecked. 

As to ill* dress I have had manv advisers. But here 
too my position is simple, it I go to England I shall go 
as a representative and nothing more, nothing less. I 
must theielore appear not as the English would have 
me but as my representative character demands. I 
repress at ihe Congress because and in so far as it 
represents Daridrjtiarayan , the semi-scarved almost 
naked villager. And if 1 represent the landed or 
monied or educated Indians, I do so to the extent 
that they identify themselves with DaridranJirayan and 
desire to promote his interest. I can therefore appear 
neither in English costume nor in that of the polished 
^Jehrus. Inspue of the closest bjnd between us it 
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would have been just as ludicrous for me to dress a9 
Pandit Motilalji did as it would have been for him 
to appear in loin doth. My loin doth is an organic 
©volution in my life. It came naturally, without effort, 
without premeditation. My duty as I conceive it, will 
then be, if f succeed in reaching London, to add 
nothing more r to the loin doth than the climate 
peremptorily demands. I should be guilty ot 
discourtesy to the English if I deceived them by 
appearing not as I am but as I may think or friends 
may think they would have me to be. I should fail at 
tho very beginning of my mission, if I commenced 
by deception. It may please for the time being, it 
must offend in the end. If I am to win their hearts 
as I want to, I can do so only by being cent per cent 
truthful. Truth is fike the Sun. It will inelt the icy 
mountain of suspicion and distrust- 

An old Political Prisoner 

A correspondent writes: 

During the Civil Disobedience campaign last 
year I was one of the political prisoners in the 
Special Jail in Gujrat ( Punjab). 1 was released 

after Ihe Delhi Agreement. I wish to draw your 
urgent attention to the case of a fellow prisoner 
whQ was with tne in Gujrat Special Jail, who, in 
my opinion, deserved to be released before we were. 
Unfortunately ho is still in jail. 

I came in intimate contact with Pandit Jagat 
Ram and had many conversations with him. Ha 
is one of the old conspiracy ca:e prisoners. He 
was sentenced to transportation for life. Ho has 
already done 19 years. So far as t am aware no 
charge of actual violence against him had been 
proved. I gathered the impression that he had 
profound faith in the present noo-vioient struggle. 
His exemplary conduct in jail has won 
encomiums from them. And I know it for a fact 
that the piesent Inspector-General of Prisons would 
be Pie last person to wish Pandit Jagat Rani to be 
kept in prison any longer. 13ut the fact of his 
being a political prisoner has all along stood in 
the way of his release. When be completed 14 
years his case w<is referred to the Punjab 
Government tor orders. But the reply was that 
his case would be considered ac the end of a 
further period of 5 yeais. Just a few months 
before I met him in Gujrat Jail his urf.se had been 
referred once more to Govviamen? with the 
same result, namely th^t he had been ordered 
to be kept in Jad for still another 
period of five year?, totalling 25 years in all. I 
know that similar orders have been jessed with 
regard to many other political prisoners. Is it not 
u melancholy fact that these prisoners are almost 
completely neglected by the country in whoso cause 
they suffer ? Otherwise Crovernment could not 
go on^ prolonging their terms of imprisonment with 
such complacency. If the public bed been awake 
l doubt not but that patriots like Pandit Jagat Ram 
would have been released years ago. Has the 
Seulement no meaning tor these prisoners ? Pandit 
Jagat Ram has had many a sad bereavement while 
in jail. His mother died not very Jong ago nod 
very recently, I hear, his father has also died. 
There remains now Pandit Jagat Ram’? wife whose 


state can better be imagined than described. Pandit 
Jagat Ram himself, as his health record in Jail 
shows, is more dead than alive. Within the three 
months that I was privileged to be in his company 
he had several attacks of fever. He has also 
heart trouble and his digestion seems to have been 
impaired beyond cure. Col. Barker, the Inspector- 
General of Prisons, always gave Pandit Jagat Ram 
the best of treatment and did everything else that 
he could within the jail rules to make life In jail 
for him as tolerable as it could possibly be* 
But nothihg can avail against the ravages of time 
and the rigours of jail life. Ilis condition has teen 
steadily going from bad to worFe. Doctors who 
were fellow political prisoners in the same Jail held 
the opinion that he would not be able to live much 
longor if kept under confinement.'* 

I have known of this case for a long time. It does 
appear to be an extremely hard and descrying case. 
Generally a life-seutcnce means fourteen years. Why 
in this case that period has not sufficed the public are 
entitled to know. If it is true as stated by the 
correspondent that Pandit Jagat Ram bears an exemplary 
character and is ailing, it is suiely an additional reason 
for his discharge. The recent death of his father makes 
the case for discbaige complete from a humanitarian 
standpoint. It i9 to be hoped that either the Punjab 
GovernTieut will immediately discharge him or satisfy 
the public why he caDnot be discharged. 

M. K. G. 

Self-Appointed 

A Nankin correspondent writes: 

“ During the last two months, two or three 
Indians have come to the capital of the National 
Government of China, and they claim to be 
your representatives, and the representatives of the 
Indian National Congress. One of them is 

Mr. I enclose herewith a translation of wtat 

is published in a Chinese newspaper. 

11 1 know that you always advocate Nou-violence, 
but your representative here is pieaching that M Iurfia 
has changed uow her policy towards England and 
adopted the use of force, 

“ 1 shall be much obliged if you will kindly 
let me know, whether you or the Indian Natiooat 
Congress have authorise 1 the gentleman in question 
represent you in China, or anywhere else." 

1 can say categorically that I have sent no 
representative to China nor has the Congress to tny 
knowledge. Non-violence is with me an everla&tiag 
principle* And after twelve year^ progressively happy 
experience of Non-violence the Ccngress is not lilcely 
easily to give up Non-violence. 

M. K. G. 
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Notes 

Liquor Dealers Beware 

Auc ions for liquor licences are now in season* 
Fn the face of what I have already published it is too 
much to expect local authorities to stoyj auctions or 
restrict them. But is it too much to expect liquor 
dealers to foresee the future ? They ought to kfeow 
that prohibiiion of liquor and foreign cloth is the 
permanent policy of the nation ? Tbe one is a moral 
necessity, the other is an economic necessity. Both 
produce political results. But they are a by product. 
Plating no doubt of the most peaceful character will 
continue without remission till the S<a*e is converted 
10 the policy of prohibiiion. It is an effective method 
of education. 

$*1t Concession 

I bear that in Mirpur and KaJpbagh in the Salt 
range the people having abused the salt concession 
nuder the Delhi Pact, it has been withdrawn by the 
Government. The people are reported to have carried 
matteds of salt on camel back. If such was the case, 
It was a distinct breach of the Settlement. Whether 
rhs action taken by the Government is not too drastic 
for the breach, it is difficult to judgi? without a fuller 
knowledge of facte. News comes from Madras that 
people in a salt area were found to be carrying salt on 
mxH. They were pfosecuted. The carrying on carts 
wfl.s undoubtedly wrong. Here again the question 
whether a warning would not have sufficed cannot be 
decided without knowing all the lacls. Responsible 
Congressmen can help me by sending me accurate 
information. Let me repeat that the concession apply 
only to villagers making salt fur domestic consumption 
and selling among themselves, walking ditf ance being the 
'dmfc of tbe area. Naturally no other than human 
transport can be permitted under this cnnteFsiou. Not 
t wro a hand cart may be used. 'Salt must be carried on 
oiwfta back or head. On the Government bid** one 
w^ald expect a reasonable warning of breaches before 
wtioQ Is taken. Where crores of poor ignorant villagers 
* Me concerned, it is not to be expected that they would 
an accurate idea of regulations that may be 
wadf from time to time. I should be surprised, if it 
IN* found that either in the North or in the South 
the villagers had wilfully broken the unders’aodiDg, Any 

let Congressmen beware. They should give exact 
kwEructfo&s to the villagers within their respective areas. 
U»*r*xrAnted Use 

A correspondent draws my attention to the fact 
Ihqf Id the Sjuth the local authorities have made an 
Megitta&ie use of the suggestion I made some weeks 
«go that not more than five picketers may be posted 
ac oqtf jKjfcA Th* authorities fo some places in the 


South have promptly notihfd that Dot more than five 
picketers nny be employed under any circumstance. 
Thus in maDy places nowadays liquor shops that have 
more than one entrance, no more than five picketers 
are permitted. According to my formula there would 
be not more than five for every entrance. Even for 
one entrance 1 can conceive the necessity of having 
mire than five picketers. The number would depend 
upon the situation of the shop. 

Congress Volunteers 

The Working Commiitec has never before sat as 
long as it did last week except wht the Delhi 
negotiations were going on. A glance at the isola¬ 
tions passed n.t the meeting will show at the time 
was not wasted. Add to these the fruit! \\ and very 
necessary long hours it gave to the man complaints 
about the Settlement. 

Next in importance to tbe communal resolution 
was tie one regarding volunteers. Hind tstaui Seva 
Dal becomes a Congress organisation. Its function is 
defined. Volunteer organisations will now not grow 
up any how. Indiscipline will not be tolerated if tbe 
Provincial Congress Committees will do their duty. 
The Working Committee will no longer be satisfied 
with merely making a yearly grant to an organisa¬ 
tion it d*d not know. It will through its last year's 
President overhaul the organisation and througi it 
supply trained officers aod instructions to the Provincial^ 
organisations who will in all other respects be absolutely 
autonomous and free from restrictions. But no coa- 
stnutioa wdl ensure discipline and efficiency, if the 
will is lacking. Here is the resolution as passed by 
the Working Committee : 

* 4 In view of misapprehensions that have arisen 
id regard to the relation c»f the Hindustani SeMi Dal 
wilh the Congress and in view of the fact that 
unauthorised volunteer organisations are working in 
various parts of the country in the name of the 
Congress, the Working Committee resolves that 
41 C The Hindustani Seva Palis hereby recognised 
as the Central Volunteer Organisation of the Congress, 
working directly uoder the authority of the Working 
Committee or such person or persons as it may appoint 
in this behalf, and with the following functions: 

4l (tf) It shall act as a duly authorised institution 
for the training of officers and instructors. 

M (6) It shall enrol anc! train recruits in Karnatak, 
or such other place as may be determined by the 
Working Committee from time to time and these 
will form a permanent Central Corps for officers' 
training and will be liable to serve wherever necessary. 
It may also have training centres and camps for 
officers and instructors in other suitable places. 
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f ii (c) It shall lend the services of officers and 
instructors for provinces at the latter’s expense. 

id) It shall have power to form volunteer 
corps in provinces wherever so required by 
Provincial Congress Committees. 

2. All Provincial Congress Committees are 
hereby authorised and required to form duly 
recognised volunteer corps. 

* 3. No such corps shall be recognised unless 
all the members are members of the Congress and 
conform to the Congress creed and whose officers are 
holders of certificates from the Hindustani Seva Dal. 

4. No volunteer board or corps not previously 
recognised by the Working Committee shall work 
in any Congress province in the name of or on 
behalf of the Congress. 

5. Jawaharlal Nehru is appointed the member 
hi charge on behalf of the Working Committee 
of tbe said central volunteer oiganisation of the 
Congress and N. S. Ilardikar, the organising 
secretary thereof and they w.U servo during the 
pleasure of the Working Committee. The member 
in charge shall frame rules of the said organisation 
so as to bring it in conformity with this resolu;ion 
of the Working Committee, and shall define the 
duties apd qualifications of officers and members of 
volunteer corps provided that such rules shall take 
effect afrer being first sanctioned by the Working 
Committee and on the acceptance by the All-India 
Hoard of the Hindustani Seva Dal of this resolution.” 

Tamil Nadu S. A. and Non-Brahmins 
Complaints have come to me to the effect that 
the Spinners' Association in Tamil Nadu has been 
monopolised by Brahmin employees, Tbe unprejudiced 
sceptic may know that recruitment is never being made 
on grounds of caste but workers are employed purely on 
rounds of filuess. \i things stand, there are 53 sale 
and production centres In Tamil Nadu. Of these the 
managers of 28 are Non Brahmins, as against 25 
wherein the managers are Brahmins. Excluding servants 
drawing a monthly salary of less than Rs. 15 who are 
almost all Non-Brahmins, the salaries paid by the 
A- I. S. A. in Tamil Nadu are shown below: 

Rfl. 50 and above: JO Brahmins; 5 Noo-Brahmins. 
Below Ri;. 50 : 53 Brahmins: 121 Non-Brahmins. 

Tutal ; 63 Brahmins: 126 Non-Brahmins. 

The total amount of the salaries distributed per 
month among Brahmins U Rs. 2,576; Noc Brahmins: 
Rs. 3,102. The total amount disbursed to hands 
drawing less than Rs. 15 r ,JV mouth is, Brahmins, 
Rs. 31; Non-Brahmins: Rs. 725. Of cbe ten Brahmin 
hands drawing salaries over Rs. 50, two have put in 
a service of over seven years and six have put in a 
service o five years and over. The other two have 
ser ved three years. Of the five Non-Brahmins drawing 
salaries over R*. 50, three have put iu five years’ 
service and two have put iu three years’ service. 

Bit for the fact that there is the Brahmin Non- 
Brahmin question in the South, 1 should have declined 
to publish incsfl itatistics. The readers in (he South 
should know if It is of any consequence that the 
Association is manned chiefly by Non-Brahmins, for the 
chief workers it is % labour ol love. What is more, it 
exists purely and simply to serve the dumb and starving 
millions who are overwhelmingly Non-Brahmio9 and 
include Musahnans and Christiana also. M. K. CL 


July 16, 1931 
Picketing in Malabar 

Sjt.K. Kulappan. President, Kerala Provincial 
Congress Committee writes : 

1 1 was surprised and pained to see a complaint 
about picketing in Malabar reproduced and com¬ 
mented upon in Young India . The report says 
‘In rural areas there is definite evidence that 
everything short of physical violence has been 
resorted to by volunteers. Would-be customers 
are obstructed, abused and generally harassed and 
toddy shop-renters have been put to considerable 
loss. . . . The Congress office in Tellicherry 

issued summons to the principal renters to appear 
before ihem and few had the courage to disobey. 
Those who appeared were summarily told to clo.e 
their shops.’ 1 very much wish that the Congress 
office in Tellicherry was influential enough to 
dictate its own terms io tbe toddy-vendors. But 
unfortunately it is not, Tellicherry is a place where 
the movement has met with the least response from 
the landed rich and the members of the Bar. The 
landlords in Malabar have been, with very few 
excepiious, indifferent, if not hostile to the Congress 
movement. The success of the movement iu 
Malabar is entirely due to the awakening among 
the masses. If toddy-vendors are put to consideiable 
loss it is because the poorer classes have ceased 
to drink. Tne majority of the customers of toddy- 
shops conies from the rauks of the Pula) as 
(depressed classes), They have largely given up 
drink. In certain areas they go completely dry. 
'This was effected, not by threat or violence but 
by loving persuasion. The depressed classes 
believe that the Congress people ara their friends 
and will help them to remove their disabilities. 

11 Our picketing work went on very peacefully 
for sometime after the signing of the Delhi Pact. 
We organised picketing throughout tbe country. 
The officials were alarmed. They suspected that 
the revenues will be seriously affected during the 
next auction. Not only that, tire police and excise 
officers who had held out all kinds of extravagant 
hopes to the toddy-vendors at tbe last auction are 
chagrined to see that peaceful picking has been , 
permitted. Now everywhere the volunteers, not the 
would-be customers as the jeport says, are being 
harassed, beaten and prosecuted by the shopkeeper^ 
and their agents. Everything points to the fact 
that the district officials have not reconciled them-, 
selves to the new situation arisen as the result oS 
the Truce. The Madras Mail , that ADgto-Jndfaa 
daily of Madras, was carrying on an active campaign 
against our picketing activities and crying itself, 
hoarse that unless our activities were stopped* 
Malabar was going to be the venue of anotbet 
rebellion. We have proof enough to believe that 
the shop-keepers are in several ca^es set on by ihe^ 
police and excise people. Th*:y will not date td 
assault the volunteers unless the authorities connive., 
at it. 

“I* can say with confidence that picketing is 
Kerala has been perfectly peaceful Aod'th&t there 
has not been a single instance where volunteers 
have been guilty of violence.*' 
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Congressmen should not take it amiss when I 
publish allegations against them. It would matter if 
the allegations are found to be true or if I supported 
them without first giving Congressmen concerned a 
chance of refuting them. M. K. G. 

Japanese Menace 

A correspondent writes : 

The report of the British Cotton Mission to 
the Far East, surveying the position of Lancashire 
piece-goods trade in China, furnishes an effective 
answer to the cry that connects the depression in 
Lancashire with the Indiau boycott movement. In 
China the situation was not complicated by any 
boycott movement and yet the imports of cotton 
piece-goods from Great Britain into China are shown 
to have fallen from 587.3 million yards in 1909-13 
to 69.4 million yards in 1930, Lancashire is shown 
to have been practically beatea out of the Chinese 
market by Japanese enterprise. The Commission's 
conclusions and recommendations show that the 
difficulties of Lancashire lie really in the effective 
competition from Japan, ind the remedies they 
suggest are, therefore, fundamental. The following 
sentences taken from the Commission's report will 
form interesting reading; 

Lancashiie depends on foreign markets rather 
than on the home-market, and in the past China 
has been one of her most important markets. 

“'In 1912 she produced 8,000 million linen 
yards, in 1924, 5,600 million linear yards, nnd in 
1930 her production wa 3 probably considerably 
below 4,000 million linear yards. 

Great Britain exported to Ch na and Hongkong 
in the years 1909-13 an average of 587 million 
linear yards; in 1929, 210 millions, in 1930 only 
69 millions. In 1913 Britain's exports to China 
and Hongkong weie about four times the value of 
those of Japan, but in 1930 they were unlv 1/6 
part of the value of Japan's, In this y c ar ( 1930 ) 
Japan shipped to China and Hongkong no Jess 
than between 9 and 10 times tbo quantity of cotton 
piece-goods that were shipped by Great Britain. 

The purchasing power of the vast ma^s of 
the p ople i a China has been so reduced, that 
qualny has become quite a secondary cousidc;;.uiun, 
and if Lancashire is to recover auv of the ground 
she has lost in the China market, then she mutt 
place bei goods on the market at prices not higher 
than those of her principal competitor — jtpan. 
Unless ihis is done her trade with China muse 
continue to decline. 

“ 4 At every stage — fiom the purchase of the 
raw cotton by the spinners upto and including the 
packing of the finished cloth—-Japan has an 
advantage in costs over Lancashire. The advantage 
at some stages may be small, but the cumulative 
effect is considerable. 

4,4 We are satisfied that there will be no 
improvement of ihe situation in China without a 
radical alteration of our methods of exposing and 
marketing Lancashire goods. 

An alteration of the marketing system is 
hot, however, by itself sufficient. 

M * We would, therefore, urge all engaged in 
the Industry# from the buying of the raw cotton 
to the sale of the finished article, including those 


engaged in cotton importing, spinning, tjiMUfacttfriDff# 
bleaching, dyeing and finishing and merchant Jflg 
( both employers aud employees) to consider 
separately and jointly how costs can be reduced so 
as to enable yarn and cloth to be placed on the 
market at competitive prices. 

We desire to emphasise that our object is 
not the lowering of the standard of living at home 
but the very opposite. We have at present many 
thousands in Lancashire out of employment and 
many more underemployed. \Ve believe from 
what we have seen in the East that the position 
will tend to -become worse, unless it is faced 
unflinchingly. It is of little use to maintain 
anomalies in wage lists or in present piece prices, 
if their maintenance involves less employment and 
reduced earnings for the operatives in Lancashire. 
Similarly it is of little use for any section of 
producers or merchants to maintain, or attempt to 
maintain, uneconomic systems if. as a result, our 
export trade in cotton piece-goods — once the pride 
of Great Britain — continues to decrease. 

Unless radical changes are made there is no 
hope of Lancashire increasing her trade in the 
markets of the East, Indeed until she can offer 
her goods at competitive prices she will continue 
to lose ground. There is no easy path to success. 
Some present sacrifice may even be called for. A 
grave responsibility rests on all in the industry. 
Lancashire is faced wi:h the greatest crisis in her 
history/ 

“ The condition of Lancashire piece-goods trade 
in India is very much the same as that in China. 
Here again whatever decline has taken place in 
the share of Great Brirain in the import of foreign 
piece-goods in'o India is due to the effective comped- 
tion of Japan. While Lancashire must study the real 
facts of the situation and find its own methods, the 
situation has a lessoD for us also. If we allow 
Japan to take the place of Lancashire, our last 
state will be no belter than the first." 

However shocking it may be for our pride, the 
quotation given by my correspondent has a doyble 
lesson. It is not our boycott so much as the 
Japanese efficiency that has cu~ted British piece-goods, 
and if our nulls do not keep pace with the times, 
notwithstanding all the effort of the Congress to infuse 
the Swadeshi spirit among the people, Japan will win 
the race.. A prohibi ive du k y will not be permitted to 
protect inefficiency. I knew that in Japan the people 
aud the State are one. But evea when we arrive at 
that state, efficiency will be necessary, perhaps more 
than now. M. K. G. 

To Correspondents 

All letters meant for Young India, Navajivan or the 
Navajivan Press should be adressed to Post Box No. 

I3 f fiiilmg which they are likely to miscarry. 

Manager, Young India 
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Karnatak Printing Press, 318 A. Tnakurdwar, and id 
Ahmedabad: from Navajivan Kunalaya, ar Gandtv Uoad. 
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Proposed Communal Solution 

(By M. K. Gandhi ) 

The scheme pjrtfpared by the Working Committee 
end suggested for adoption by the whole country is the 
result first of the Incessant labours of Dr. Ansari and 
then of the sub-coramittee consisting of FaDdit 
Malaviyaji, Dr. Ansari and Sardar Sardul Singh. 1 
have sever known Dr. Ansari so identified with and 
absorbed in anything as he has been about the 
communal question. He loves his profession and is 
content to live for it. If one finds him in politics or 
even as President of the Congress, he is there, because 
friends have dragged him to the position. He is too 
nobit and too patriotic to resist them. But the 
solution of the communal question he has made his 
first love. May these efforts be crowned wiih success! 
Even the noblest of \irtucs need to incarnate in human 
flesh before they can act. 

Intrinsically considered the scheme appears to me 
to be sound, if the necessity for a communal solution 
be admitted. If we were pure nationalist, no scheme 
would be required. By religion we rrj^y be different, as 
ft nation we should be one and indivisible. We will 
choose our legislators and appoint servants for their 
merits irrespective of their religion or race. Judged 
by that standard, ihe scheme is a fall. But we are 
fallen. We suspect and fear one another and yet we 
want Swar&j, for It is our birth-right. And the 
Congress has offered a compromise. Maulana Sbaukat 
AH when he was with the Working Committee angrily 
said 1 Why do you continually ask me what I want. 

I have told you what I want. Why don't you tell 
me what you would give ! 9 The sting went home. 
The Congress formula of pure nationalism was 
useless. His claim to represent Musalmans as a 
whole was rejected. He was therefore entitled to 
know what the Congress could offer. The Congress 
could offer nothing that nationalist ically inclined 
Sikhs* Musalmans and Hindus were not prepared to 
agree to. Hence the sub-committee and then the 
scheme as hammered into shape by the Working 
Committee. 

The Working Committee am have no desiro to 
force it down unwilling throats. But nationalists 
belonging to the three comnmniffes have now something 
to work by and upon. Hot them unobtrusively 
cultivate opinion in their respective communities. 

I begin with the Hindus. We are an overwhelming 
majority. If vve feel physically dwarfs befere the 
Mu sal man and the Sikh giants, we shall never grow 
through the legislatures. We shall grow by shedding 
fear* not by straining our limb:,. Courage has never 
been known to be a ma:ler of muscle, it is a matter 
of the bean. The toughest muscle has been 
known to tternUe before an imaginary fear. It was 
the heart tha; set the muscle a-trembling. Bet us 
take heart and endorse wbat the Musalmans and the 
Sikhs ask. This is just, weighed in the scales of Akims* 
otherwise spelt love. If this scheme results in opening 
the eyes of us Hindus, it would be well even though 
non nadonalist Sikhs and Musalmans may reject it, - 


India! f jay i&, mt 

If We accept this scheme without demur, wo 
should be ready to accept any other that may be 
acceptable to all Sikhs and all Musalmans. But let 
me not frighten us away from this scheme by pledging 
ourselves to any other in advance. My mind as an 
individual is made up and has been often expressed* 
But I do dare to ask the Hindus to accept this 
Scheme because it is charged with the blessings of 
Pandit Mad an Mohan Malaviyaji and Sjt. Madhavrao 
Ahey, not to speak of the other Hindu members of 
the Working Committee. 

Congress Scheme 

However much it may have failed io the realisation, 
the tongress has, from it9 very inception, set up pure 
nationalism as its Ideal. It has endeavoured to break 
down communal barriers. The following Lahore 
resolution was the culminating point in its advance 
towards nationalism : 

41 In view of the lapse uf the Nehru Report it is 
unnecessary to declare the policy or the Congress 
regarding communal questions, the Congress believing 
that in an independent India communal questions can 
only be solved on strictly national lines. But as the 
Sikhs in particular, and the Muslims and the other 
minorities in general, had expressed dissatisfaction 
over the solution of communal questions proposed in 
the Nebru Report, this Congress assures the Sikhs, 
the Muslims and other minorities that no solution 
thereof in any future constitution will be acceptable 
to the Congress that does not give full satisfaction to 
the parties concerned." 

Hence the Congress is precluded from setting forth 
any communal solution of the communal problem. 
But at this critical juncture in the history of the 
nation, it is felt that the Working Committee should 
suggest for adoption by the country a solution* though 
communal in appearance, yet as nearly national as 
possible and generally acceptable to the communities 
concerned. The Working Committee therefore after 
full and free discussion unanimously passed the 
following scheme : 

1. (a) The article in the constitution relating to 
Fundamental Rights shall include a guarantee to the 
corrmunities concerned of the protection of their 
cultures, languages, scripts, education, profession and 
practice of religion, and religious endowments. 

(b) Personal laws shall be protected by specific 
provisions to be embodied in the constitution. 

(c) Protection of political and other rights of 
minoriiy communi:ies in the various provinces shall 
be the concern and be within the jurisdiction of the 
Federal government. 

l m The franchise shall be extended to all adult me* 
and women. 

(Note : The Working Committee is committed to 
adult franchise by the Karachi resolution of the 
Congress and cannot entertrin any alternative franchise. 
In view, however, of misapprehensions in some quarrels 
the Committee wishes to make it clear that io any 
event the franchise shall be uniform and so extensive 
as to reflect in the electoral roil the proportion In the 
population of every community.) 

3. (a) ]oint electorates shall form the basis of 
representation in the future constitution of India. 

(b) That for Ihe Hindus in Sind, the Muslims to 
Assam and the Sikbs in the Punjab arid N. W. F* P* 
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Some Posers 


and fot Hindus and Muslims in any province where 
they are less than 2{S% of the population, seats shall 
be reserved in the Federal and Provincial Legislatures 
on the basis of population with the right to contest 
additional seats. 

4, Appointments shall be made by non-party Public 
Service Commissions which shall prescribe the 
minimum qualifications, and which shall have due 
regard to the efficiency of the Public Service as well 
as to the principle of equal opportunity to all 
communities for a fair share in the public services of 
the country- 

5, In the formation of Federal and Provincial 
Cabinets interests of minority communities should be 
recogQised by convention. 

6, The N. W. F. Province and Baluchistan shall 
have the same form of gjvernment and administration 
as Other provinces. 

7 , Sind shall be constituted into a separate province 
provided that the people of Sind are prepared to bear 
the financial burden of the separated pro vinca. 

8, The future constitution of the country shall be 
federal. The residuary powers shall vest in the 
federating units, unless, on funher examination, it is 
found to be against the best interests of India, 

The Wording Committee has adopted the foregoing 
scheme as a compromise between the proposals based 
(Hi undiluted commuoalism and undiluted nationalism. 
Whilst on the one hand the Working Committee 
hopes that the whol# nation will endorse the 
scheme, on the other ;K assures those who take extreme 
views and camv ne * adopt it that tho Committee will 
gladly, as it a ? bound to by the Lahore resolution, 
accept WifhoBt reservation any other scheme if it 
commands the acceptance of all the parties concerned. 

Foreign Cloth Pledge 

The Working Committee adopted the following 
pledge for the guidance of forefgn cloth merchants and 
Congress workers. 

‘‘Resolved that any pledge in connection with 
exclusion of foreign doth ,md yarn inccnsistenl 
with the following pledge shall be held to be 
invalid: 

“We pledge ourselves that we shall observe 
the following conditions so long as the vVork'ng 
Committee of the Congress do i ;s not give express 
permission by resolution to do otherwise: 

11 1. We undertake not to purchase or sell 
any foreign yarn made from cotton, wool or siik 
or cloth manufactured from such yarn. 

“ 2. We undertake not to purchase or sell 
any yarn or cloth manufactured by mills that have 
i$ot accepted the Corgrers conditions. 

“3. We uudertake not to sell in this country 
'any foreign yarii or silk or wool or doth manu¬ 
factured from such yaru or silk or wool that may 
be lying with us/’ 

AU concerned will note that this pledge supersedes 
all the pledges that have been accepted haphazard by 
C^ngres^ wotkers or organisations. Merchants should 
make up tbeir minds that this exclusion of foreign cloth 
is mat a temporary affair. They must either take to 
Swodeshi cloth trade, better still Khadi or find some 
other occupation consistent with the national interest. 

M. K. G. 


Here are some posers for lovers o/ Khaddar: 

41 Will you kindly explain to me how the 
resolution passed at Karachi Congress in connection 
with Khadi propaganda is going to help that object ? 
The indigenous mill-owners have been appealed to 
to give their moral support to the supplementary 
village industry of hand spinning by themselves 
using hand-spun. Now if the mill-owners enjoy 
the unrestricted privilege of carrying on their present 
mills with a view to develop them, will the mere 
use of hand-spun be construed into moral support 
to Khaddar ? In my humble opinion there is no 
moral support unless mill-owners discover the 
antagonism between mill and Charkba aad honestly 
try gradually to restrict their activity. Then it 
pisses one’s ^comprehension how Kbaddar can hold 
its own if mills go on producing finer and cheaper 
stuff to be used in place of Khaidar. Then again, 
asking the mill-owners to keep down the prices of 
cloths will be a sure means of killing Kbaddar.’ 1 
These are all good questions. There is no doubt 
that if the personal use by mill-owners of Kbaddar is 
not a token of their inner conviction it is of no use and 
may well be a token of hypocrisy. If there is in er 
conviction they will conduct their mills so, as never to 
harm Khaddar even as a gardener so disposes bis hardy 
plants as not to harm saplings. The Congress toleration 
of mills is based on the belief that the mills can 
serve a useful purpose during the transition stage. 
Immediate exclusion of foreign cloth becomes 
easier through the indigenous mills if they work itt 
sympathy with the movement. Ji 13 easier for 
Kbaddar to deal and compete with the indigenous mills 
alone than to do so with them plus English, Japanese, 
Italian and other mills. The increase in the number of 
indigenous mills need not frighten Kbaddarites. The 
increase is no doubt proof that the economic influence 
of Khaddar is not yet fully felt. When Kbaddar 
becomes universal, many mills may find their 

occupation gone. It is needless to speculate whether 
Khaddar will obtain such a hold on the people. 
It will depend upon the faithfulness of the workers. 
There is no liaw in the reasoning applied to Khaddar. 
It is merely a question of giving a true education to 
the millions of villagers, of changing national taste, of 
realising the iremenJuus power of the wheel to banish 
Pauperism from the land. It is no small thing to be 
able to show a way the adoption of which will be an 
insurance against starvation and its attendant results. 

As to the second poser, the necessity of the mills 
procuring finer cloths cannot be questioned. In the 
Khaddar age the people halfine Khaddar. It is produced 
even now but not in such quality, not so cheap as 
to be available to all wbo desire it. Again therefore 
during the transition stage the mills inay bo encouraged 
to manufacture fine cloths. And it is easy enough, to 
see that restriction of mill-production to finer counts 
is wholly benefirial to Khaddar. The pity of it is 
that the mills do not respond sufficiently to the 
national demand. 

Lastly as to the prices. Surely the writer does 
not suggest that mills should charge high prices in 
order to let Khaddar live. As the author of the 
revival of Khaddar I must confess that it never 
enured my head that I should wish for high prices oi 
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mill-manufactures for the protection of Khaddar. It is 
one thing to seek protection against killing competition, 
wholly another to wish for higher prices of 
commodities produced by a few for many even for 
the protection' of an analogous industry. Khaddar 
economics to’wholly different from the ordinary. The 
latter takes 50 note of the human factor. The former 
wholly concerns itself with the human. The latter is 
frankly selfish, the former necessarily unselfish. 
Competition and therefore prices arc eliminated from 
the conception of Khaddar. There is no competition 
between hotels and domestic kitchens. It never enters 
into the head of the queen of the house to calculate 
the cost of her labour, the floor space etc. She simply 
knows that to conduct the domestic kitchen is as 
much her duty as it is to bring up children. If she 
were to count the cost, the logic of facts will 
irresistibly drive her to the destruction of her kitchen 
as well as her children. Some have done both. But 
thank God the cult makes no promise of appreciable 
increase. It is our innate laziness which prevents us 
from seeing that we sinned against Indian humanity when 
we destroyed the domestic wheel. Let us repent of 
our sin and return to the peace-giving wheel. 

M. K. G. 

Gandhi Ashram, Meerut 

[ The reader will recall a note on Gandhi Ashram, 
Meerut in a recent issue of Young India . It was 
based on a report which while it gave the figures of 
production and sale lacked certain details essential in 
a report about a Khadi-producing centre. They were 
therefore called for and the result given below will 
speak for itself. Whilst eight yoars ago the Ashram 
found work for, or in otbet words could attract to a 
supplementary occupation, only 67 spinners, it feeds 
and is fed by nearly 10,000 spinners today. Of course 
the average wage is miserably low. The reason is 
not only the comparatively low rate but the fact that 
the spinners spin only during cerrain months in the 
year, and a generally low count. Speaking from 
personal knowledge I would say that working at the 
rate of three to four spare hours a day it is easy to 
produce 3lbs of 23 counts of yam a month which 
means R 9 . i added to the monthly incoma of the 
family. These 10,000 spinners for whom spinning is 
Only a supplementary occupation find employment for 
nearly 2,000 other full time workers. Though one 
does not quie kaow what thu 1,360 weavers were 
doing before they took to wcaviug hand-spun yarn, it 
is safe to assume that nearly half of them were Without 
occupation. 

It is also interesting to note that all varieties of 
workers include Hindus and Musalmans, and those 
who wear Kaadi therefore help not one community 
but both equally and impartially. M. D.] 

Number of Carders and Spinners provided for 


V'Ax Carier* 

SpumerH 

Yunr 

Cardors 

Spiuoors 

1921 ■ 



1926 

62 

1,245 

1922 


67 

1927 

89 

1,776 

1923 


385 

1923 

77 

1,539 

1924 

11 

222 

1929 

141 

2,825 

1925 

32 

635 

1930 

468 

9,363 

Note: 

Tha 

figures 

represent 

averages 

for the 


respective years. The number varies according to the 
season of harveet, and marriage and other ceremonies. 
Carders All Musalraans, 
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Spinners About two thirds Hindus. Floe spin¬ 
ning is however done mote by Musalmans than 
Hindus. Many spinners do their own carding. 

Weavers, Washermen, Dyers etc. for the year 1930. 


Kind of Workmen 

Number 

Proportion of 


Hindus to Mnssimsna 

Weavers 

1,560 

1 to 3 

Washermen 

84 

2 to 3 

Dyers 

16 

All Musalmans 

Tailors and outfitters 

38 

Hal! to half 

Hosiery Makers 

4 families 

All Hindu* 

Women engaged in 



knitting and other work 53 

Do 

Printers 

8 Professi¬ 



onals 

Half to half 


10 Students of 


middle class 


families 

All Hindus 

Note : 1. There 

are over 600 

weavers In the 


Kulpahar area all of whom are Hindus. Weaving 
with them is a supplementary occupation. The special 
feature about these weavers is that they are also the 
spinners and fine spinning in these parts is done by 
men. 

2 . Besides the 16 professional dyers 32 menials 
have beeD engaged in the dyeing departments where 
scientific dyeing is conducted under expert supervision. 

3. Tho women engaged in knitting etc. at Meerut 
are all of respectable middle class families. 

Out of a total number v of 58 women, 4 are 
Musalmans. q / 

Number of VilUggfjf^prvt. sU* available. The 
figures are under preparation. \. k 

Names of districts served : Mee Sabaraopur, 
Muzaffarnagar, Ambala, Bijnor, B, laun, EUiht 
Farulchabad, Hardoi, Agra, Firozaban, Mampuri, 
Fyzabad, Jaunpur, Sultanpur, Azamgath, Gazipar, 
Hamirpur, Moradabad, Aligarh,Allahabad f Balia, Banda, 
Bcuares, Bareilly. Dehradun, Delhi, Gorakhpur, ]banAi. 
Lakhimpur, Where, Lucknow, Mirzapur, Muttra, Sitapur, 
jubbulpur, Damoh and Saugor. Total 37 District 
Number. 

Number of Workers 169 (1931) 

Number of menials 150 ,, approximate. 

Progress in count of yarn 

Previous average Present average Highest available 
5 counts 10 counts 30 ccunts 

Spinning wages 

Count of ydrn Wag«H por lb. Count of yarn Wages pet lb. 


0-1-0 

18 

0-8-0 

0-2-0 

20 

0-12-0 

0-3-0 

25 

1-0-0 

0-4-0 

30 

1-8-0 

0-6-0 




Weaving wages for plain Khadi, 0-1-3 per tty 
yard. The wages for designed cloth vary according 
to the complexity of the design, 0-4-0 to 0-12-4) 


per sq. yard. 

Carding wages 0-1-0 per lb. 
Average earnings per 

month 

Kind of Workman 

Kami I-g6 

Remarks 

Spinner 

Re. 1-8-0 

Supplementary 

CaiUer 

4—0-“0 

occupation 

Do* 

Weaver 

15-0-0 


Washerman 

15-0-0 


Printer 

20 - 0 -q 

■ 


Overhead expenses 0—1-0 per 
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An Appeal to the Missionaries 

A missionary book just received should act as 
a warning to missionaries. Old Dr.Josiah Oldfield’s 
comp am at to English audiences missionaries 
frequently pa,nt Indian life in absolutely false colours” 

61 S f ems t0 hold tru «. and the "unclean beast theory 
regard,ng non-Christian religions" still continues to 

. ,» ar °I lr5te hobby-horse with some missionaries. A 

b V * h = last mail, Th. Touch oj 
* stones of medical missionaries at work ’’ is 
an evidence in point. The book is beautifully printed. 

, . 111 bright and catching style and contains vivid 

? h; r, ° f „ med,cal missionary effort in Jerusalem, in 

The h Afnca ; 1D India and ia other lauds, 

oo is cot written by some one engaged in 

WWk ’ but by 0- at "home” who has 
reports received from various parts of the 
™ * k aD m the proc€ss used startling colours and 
ijrcjly True. 00 th,CkIy ‘ Tbe rnsalt is picturesque but 

„J h * b00k sfarts an astounding assumption: 

Wo know only too well that cruei things are dene in 
°ur own and other coun'nee. Small boys and girls 
0 tfn pull off ilies ’ wings and give Thoughtless pain 
to iviog creatures, until they are taught by parents, 
>acbers, and elder brothers and sisters ihat it is 4 not 
done*; ft is cruel. The boys aud girls of non-Christian 
countries grow up into men and women without ever 
haying had that teachinV jftey are accustomed f l0 m 
childhood to use their thoughtlessly and often 

crnelly because they have ner been taught to think 
of weakness as claiming their protection and help/' 
And this inspite of the most striking precepts of com- 
passion, inspite of the fundamental teaching of oneness 
of all creation in other great religions. That we have never 
b«en taught kindness to animals only blind missionary 
£eal will assert. Here is the same libel repeated over 
again againBt all religions other than Christianity. Tbe 
proud Arab who is especially mentioned in the 
paragraph will resent it as much as a llicdu, jaio, 
Buddhist, Sikh, or Parsi: ’* To walk in and out of the 
honm of many non Christiana be they Arabs or other 
nationalities, and to watch their home training Is to 
realize that it is not their fault that they are so cruel 
*q animals, to women, Ind to themselves. For, against 
Iho darh background, one fact thiaes out: all me 
teaching that we have had of kindness to anything 
weaker than ourselves, be it a dog, donkey, or woman, 
comes from the teaching of our Saviour Jesus Christ 
Mem Cbrstians have never had that teaching for no 
other religion gives it/' ( We italicised by the author.) 
Ifcdia is specially marked out as full of "surroundings 
indifference to the giving 0 f ram and lack of 
motive for helping others.” To i’lustiate this comes 
the story of two Indian policemen who looked at a 
horse lying on the road, entered the particulars 
ta (heir notebooks about the wall tho horse had 
broken, and walked away. Tbe owner refuses to put 
the horse to death, because 44 it was against his 
region/' And ultimately an Englishman arrives on the 
stffcne, persuades the owner to make a gift to him of 
the poor beast, 14 tho deed of gift is duly drawn up, 
legally witnessed and signed, and the horse became 
the property of a Christian, who promptly put it out 
of ft* misery/’ I must add that the story is taken 
from A., C. Brown’s An ordinary Man's India and 
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told in our missionary author's own language. That 
the Englishman was a Christian is perhaps our author’s 
own discovery or deduction. 

Here is another story, told of a summer evening, 
by the Rev. C. W. Posnett. The subject is 11 an 
important chief of Hyderabad, which Is the premier 
native state in the centre of India.” (Is it H. H. the 
Nizam, one wonders! We shall not quarrel with 
|Iie centre of India,' for on a huge world atlas 
in the terms of which our author is thinking, Hyderabad 
may appear to be in the centre ) . Rev. Posnett 
discovered that 44 tho old chief was determined that 
uoue of his people should become Christians, lest 
they should learn to read aud begin to stick Up for 
their rights, and lie gave orders that all his people 
must go into the jungle and chop wood till the Padre 
Saheb had returned to the other side of the river.” 
The I adre Saheb’s adventure proved futile, but he left 
an Tadian doctor (Christian ? )'*with orders to try to do 
his utmost to make friends. ” For two years there was 
no progress. But the great chief one day went out 
hunting, poisoned his foot and a bad abscess formed 
•J his leg. ( Ihat, one would suppose, was the Divine 
intention.) Tbe vil'age baiber was called in to try 
his quackery, and the chief is ultimately ol death 
bed. His sons, wishing to avoid the expense of 
whitewashing their huge mud palace, which would be 
P dluted by a corpse, carried their father out in o 
the jungle to die. Whilst the family were waiting 
ior his death, our young doctor came along and asked 
permission to try his best, a 9 the barber and the 
Brahman priests had failed.” ( That reminds us that 
the chief was a Hindu ! ) The chief recovers and calls 
Rev. Posnett and does not reward him, but takes his 
hands and “ placing them on his head begged me to 
pray for him.” And so on and so forth. 

An equally delectable story is told of a chief from 
Mecca who goes to a missionary hospital, with all his 
attendants and servants, for treatment. He is impressed 
by the lives of the doctors and nurses and hospital staff, 
and on the day he leaves he goes out with a supply 

of Bibles. 44 Every educated man,” he said, 44 should 
read the Biblo, " 

Here is the story of a Muslim in Palestine who 
is alleged to have put away his wife to be taken 
care of in a missionary hospital. She bad become blind 
and he therefore divorced her there and then in the 
hospital with the words: 41 She canA cook, she is blind. 
She is no good. I have got another wife.” And the 
author asks: 41 Is it the fault of the non-Christian 

men that they treat their women as they do ? ’* 
Ju 9 r one more story to cap the series : 11 An Arab girl 
carried on her hip a well grown tour year-old boy. 
She stood wearily first on oDe leg and then on the 
other, hitching h m up between while?. * Why doesn’t 
she come and sit down like the others ? ’ I asked. 

She i 9 tiled out/ 4 She can’t' said the missionary, 

r 6 he always has to stand. The boy does not like her 
to put down . Aged four! Some day that boy would 

ba the husband of wives, aud at the age of four ho 

was already being taught that women existed for his 
pleasure. Wiih ihat training behind them, is it their 
fault that non-Christian men treat women as they do?’’ 

Well, one may tell the author that the best picture 
of H. M. Queen Mary that one has seen is the one in 
which she strolls about in her garden carrying on her 
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shoulders one of her fall grown boys. Bigotry has so 
much blinded the author’s vision that a picture of pure 
love appears to him to be ono of man being taught to 
make woman the slave of his pleasure in non-Christian 
countries. But supposing the four-yearold grown up 
baby bad been a girl and not a boy, and the one who 
bore the precious burden not a girl but a boy as one 
often sees if one walks about with eyes open, what 
would the author have said ? 

J do not think oven the medical missionaries will 
thank the author for the book. For instead of giving 
an unvarnished account of the noble work some of 
Ihern are assuredly doing, our author has represented 
them not as ministers of mercy but of bigotry. The 
author does not know that Christianity has power 
•oough in itself to need the aid of libellous statements. 
Forty years ago Sir W. W. Hunter, a true friend of 
mjesiooaries uttered this grave warning: 11 They must 
purge their cause of bigotry and cant." The warning 
seems to ba as necessary to-day as it was then. I 
hope that missionaries for their own fair name will 
repudiate the statements and suggestions made in their 
name in the book reviewed. M. D 

The Dark Side 

Aflss Blanche Watson writes : 

I have your letter; and thank you. Miss 
Mayo,—-to me—is our nitional disgrace in the field 
of literature. Hut, many Americana uphold her; many 
quote her; some honour her; and few take the 
trouble to show her up for what she is. That will 
give you one line on out brand of the “s>atanic M 
civilization, which to Katherine Mayo is the best 
of all civilizations. 

Here is another light,— and line. I went to 
the News Reel Theatre to see and hear you in the 
Talkies \ (Doesn’t that one word illuminate 

the F. S. A. ? ) Tho reproduction was good, 
not perfectly clear but understandable and well 
arranged. It WA9 what followed io the programme 
that will interest you, — and inform you Immediately 
following was the Air Parade of last Saturday, 
that dreadful gesture to (lie world, which says We 
are ready ( and doubtless, willing ) to fight you by 
the most approved methods, (incidentally — getting 
just a bit ahead of my story — ono feature illustrated 
the use of gas masks. Did you ever see a man iu 
one of these horrors ? He is something short of 
human in appearance; and that is what we are 
really developing For the Future no doubt!) 

There \\tre manoeuvres of our West Point 
Cadets the loaders of our future murderers of tho 
battlefield; field practice of the cavalry of some 
European country; and—last but not least in 
sordidness and sensationalism'—a representation of a 
leg show featuring soon pretty {() girls, — this put 
on on the deck of a visiting battleship for the 
benefit oi the boys, the sailotV, to c insole them for 
not geitiug shore leave where they could have a 
bettor litre wuh tie girls, — this phase being also 
featured in this programme which began with your 
conversation in far off Subarmati. When you again 
refer to Western 11 civilization *' as satanic, please 
add soidid, sensational, sexy and silly; and then 
you will not have all the bad side. Thanks be, 
there is a belter and finer side; there is idealism 


and humanity and a love of peace and goodwill, 
but it is so small a side of the entity that ia our 
coantry, that one almost despairs at times,—many 
times. 

M I am writing this with a distinct purpose. 
In great measure our civilization such as it is —is 
due to the capitalist system, the exploitation of 
humanity for the benefit of the few—the privileged,— 
the system of the haves that labour not, and the 
have-nots that labour unceasingly* It is the 
“swine’ 1 type — the getting, and then more getting 
aDd the necessary shoving aside of the weaker, 
(and usually they are the finer and gentler type* 
of men and women, ) the backward, the sick 
and otherwise incapacitated, and the consequent 
fattening and coarsening of the few who reach 
the trough. Do you begin to see why the charge 
is made that the U. S. A is ruining the taste of 
Europe? (Again, here, there is the minority — the 
finer group, clinging to their ideals —mindful of their 
divine heritage. They grow proportionately fewer and 
less strong and insistent, year by year, however.” 

“This is a man made civilization we say. That 
is a fair characterizilioD; and no one would d*ny 
that the man domination his been responsible for 
innumerable sins of omission and commission,— 
and this has been especially noticeable io the past 
few years. It is cumulative, no doubt. But, 
women are beginning to function ( ia some cases 
they follow right in the footsteps of the men, 
especially in politics where they needs must subsist 
upon favors from the men.) But All toe often they 
are disregarded, unfairly treated, and even shoved 
aside, when working presumably band in hand with 
men,—on committees and that sort of thiug. 
Especially, if they show power and ability they are 
ignored, often belittled and misrepresented. Money 
is not all that people desire in an acquisitive 
civilization, far from it. 

“This is so long a letter that. I am almost 
moved to apologise for it; but somehow I feel that 
what I have said needs to be said. And I hope 
that India may profit by our errors — our sins of 
omission and commission—and I think she will. ,g 
This must be read with care. There is no doubt 
that Mi&s Watson’s picture Is predominantly true. But 
as she admits, there is the bright side too. 

M. K. G, 
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I se;> in this no wilful emission bv anybody. I 
shall pursue the inquiry further and find out what the 


‘ Honestly ’ 

T heard a story about me of the Rae-BareJi secret 
circulars reproduced in Young India of 2nd July 
that the adverbial clause " and at the same time 
honestly* was omitted from it. I saw then an insidious 
paragraph in a newspaper which but for the previous 
information in possession, I would not have understood 
at all, Iere is the circular itself as it is printed in 
Young 4 . MfVr. 

14 Confidential 

n. o. 12/6 

Deputy Commissioner’s Office, 
Kac Bareli, 19-6-31 

Mr Di:\k. 

“ It is proposed to prosecute certain agitators ot 

ihe.police circle. I shall be obliged if yon 

will kindly give all possible help to.police. 

“ Will you please Issue instructions accordingly 
to your agents, i. e . Managers, Ziledars etc? 

“Any objectionable activitea of the Congress 
or Kisan Sabha or Panchaya s directed either 
against Landlords or Government, should be like¬ 
wise reported a t the.thana. 

“You should direct your employees to act 
promptly and energetically and fearlessly iu this 
matter. 

Your Sincerely” 

I wa 9 perturbed when I first b*ard ah. ut tho 
omission. Upon examining my file l found that 4 and 
at the same time honestly ’ did occur in copies received 
from Pundit Jawabarlal. These werj received by <ne 
subsequently to the publication of the circulars. I. jw 
then Qculrl the omusion in Yot/n^ India arise J I had 
Mahadev Dcsai to write to the manager to send me 
the manuscript (which is always preserved tor sometime), 
ox to wire if it was possible the condition in which 
it was received at ihe presr. Here is the wire which 
has made this writing possible: 

14 Your letter. Words in question added 
iparginally in ink in typed original but see red out 
by you in ink .’ 6 

1 now do recall the incident. The original was 
Rent to the press. 1 have a recollection mat the 
adverb appeared apart from the text and without any 
indication that it was part of it. I hav* no recollection 
fb** l scored it. How the manager knows that I 
sooted it, I do not know. My duty is to take the 
ftftder into confidence about what has happened. 

( HeTe comes Mabadev Desai to' whom as I am 
Itfritlcg this I have shown the telegram.) He has a 
vjyid recollection of what happened. He must finish 
the story as he remembers it. 


sender of the notes in which ihe circular wns incorpo¬ 
rated has to say atd if it is relevant. I shall share it 
with the reader. 

In my opinion the adverb 'honestly 1 an 

irrelevant addition and if anything makes the c cular 
worse reading than otherwise. It reminds one of the 
famous advice ‘do it hcnestly if you can but do i r .' 

But whether the addition improves the circular or 
tain s it s r ill further, l tender my unreserved apologies 
to the author and to nil concerned for the omission of 
the adverb from the circular which undoubtedly 
contain^ it. Having seen the adverb Mabadev Desai, I 
admit should not have crossed it out. Had he referred 
it to me, I should have let the adverb stand or referred 
tn the sender before giving tho circular to the public. 
But as responsible editor, l must lake upon me the 
moral blame as the legal would he, if there was any 
legal liability for the omission. The moral for me is 
‘hasten slowly . 1 Those who will serve Truth 
absolutely cannot afford to be hasty even for a good 
cause. 

M. K. Gandhi 

[ Gaudhiji usually hands me the 1 copy * for Young 
India some time before the fiual hour for posting. 
NoW that I see the telegram from the manager I vividly 
recoihct that the words ‘ and at ihe same time honestly,' 
were there on the margin, perhaps with a query, And 
giving no indication that they were part of the text, 
but evviy indication that the friend who had sent the 
copy of the circular had passed a sarcastic remark 
about the particular instructions in ihe c rcular on (he 
margin. I therefore scored it out. 1 have also / a 
recollec ion that there were what I ihought such 
sarcastic remarks in une or two more places and upon 
my own responsibility 1 scored out the words, without 
referring the ma:*:ei td Oandhqi. Perhaps there was 
co lime either. Bit there it is. It is a plain 
unvarnished account of whnt now appears to be a 


regrettable oruksion. M. D. ] 
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Through Pandit G. B. Pant, collections at 

Naim Tal by Mahatma Gandhi 2000-0-0 

Sjt. Kautilal Nalhalal, Ahmedabad 11-0-0 

„ Dwarka Prasad, Hyderabad, Sind 10 - 0-0 

„ B. J. Kothari. Allanmayo, i Tome 10-0-0 


„ Uuamchand Gangaiam, Hyderabad, Sind 19-0 0 
Total up to 6 :h June, 2229-14-0 
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Simla Letter 

Insidious Propaganda 

Never before 1 jjis Gandhiji had to speak to tha 
English press correspondents with such stern frank* 
ness ns he did qn the day of his arrival in Simla. 
Criticism, however 1 severe, 6f him and his politics or 
of the Congress does not irritate him in the least. 
Newspaper 4 stunts ’ and ‘scoops’ often amuse him. 
What does annoy him however is the Insidious 
propaganda that is at present going on deliberately 
calculated to misrepresent Congressmen and things and 
to blast the prospectB of peac: 3 , One such item was 
the story that he was coming to Simla to press a few 
more names to be added to the Congress delegation 
and ask the Viceroy to let the Congress be represented 
by them and not by himself alone. There was nothing 
derogatory to Gandhiji in the story per se t but the 
setting in which it was presented made it necessary 
for Gandhiji to protest most emphatically against the 
way in which such stories were being circulated. "I 
woatd say ” said he, “that courtesy demands that 
whenever any such thing is attributed to a man, it 
should fitet be referred to the man himself. 1 can 
flourish on your lying propaganda, but it very much 
diminishes the estimation in which I should like to 
hold journalism. That the story emanated from one 
of my ‘immediate entourage' means nothing. It is 
enough for me that the story is wholly false. If it 
was ray intention to make any such proposal 1 should 
have declared it from the house-top. I would like the 
English journalists here to do as some of them did 
In South Africa. I can gratefully recall some who 
verified everything before they published anything about 
the movement. It would be different if I did not give 
them straight answers.*’ 

The friend was deeply hurt and he said so. 11 1 
am glad said Gandhiji, “ that you are hurt. I have 
Spoken frankly because I regard you as a friend and 
I should be untrue to myself and you if I concealed 
my innermost feelings, i would like you to copy 
the example of the late Mr. Saunders of the English- 
wan. He was so scrupulous that he would not 
publish even his leading ariicle about conditions in 
South Africa without first showing it to me. He 
said; 'since 1 want to write to brlp yon T J do pot 
want to write anything that may injure your cause.’” 
Vilification of Congress 
But have those English journalists who see Gandhiji 
identified themselves wiih the cause ? I: is cno thiog 
to pay lip-homage to Gandhiji's efforts tqr peace aud 
another to blackguard his nearest followers, which 
some of these correspondents, backed l date by 
some of the officials, have made it tlmir business I am 
putting this so bluntly because I suspect that some of 
the officials are responsible for this vicious propaganda. 
When an Asseciated Ere^s correspondent comes and 
pesters Gandhiji with questions: ‘Have you come to 
Simla for such and such a thing ?' ' Are the officials 

impiemaniiog rhe Truce,' and so on. he simply turns and 
says, “go to the Secretariat." “ I do so solely in the 
interops of peace, solciy in the interests of Government. ’ 
said he. But look at the propaganda against the 

Congress The English papers insinuate that the 

Sjtfdar and Pandit Jawaharlal have been disloyal to tne, 
and that they have been pulled up more than once by 
me, But I siy that no two men have more scrupulously 
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catfied out.my goggeeiions w frh uat d—mtfc Pandit 
Jawaharlal has carried out to the letter some of the 
suggestions that perhaps did not appeal to him. He 
is coming here, as yon know. Bu^4j y^ t $hjink I 
would have to prime him as to what ^ afepuld say 
and^shotfid >D$t Ifa wouldpresent i#y he would 

thiuk I wgs int^tjferjijp wrjfth bis liberty. Sardar 
Valjabhbtai ^atel^uyjsgianQp ta^ me hpe become a 
common joke. Jawaharlal would claim Independence 
and assert it. Vallabhbhai would not c’aim it, he 
believes in effacing himself. Not that he has do 
views of his own, but he believes that when there is 
complete agreement on the essentials, it is no use 
questioning the details. I may tell you that there 
never has been a clash of principle between me and 
either of the two. If there bad been one, we should 
have separated long ago. And yet false statements 
appear in the English Press. ” 

An Explanation 

Bat the pity of it is ihai the very friend to whom 
Gandhiji spoke strongly has in reporting the converaatioci 
made grave mis-statements. Here is one: 

“It is quite (rue that a full Congress delegation 
has been discussed, as also that I should have 
advisers. I do not mind paying that Pandit Ma^an 
Mohan Mahivija and Dr. M. A. Aosari wiM 
particularly suggested, but I do not want them and 
their place is in India where they will be needed. 
For every expert adviser, your people could get a 
dozen and I shall rely up$o presenting a simple case, 
simply ;using my native wit with God as ray adviser. 

I was .present at the interview. The first part of 
this mischievous statement was confidential, and 
Gandhiji said as much to the correspondent. But I 
must now say what it was. He said : “ The idea of 

a full delegation was discussed at Karachi aud I may 
say in confidence that those who did pot then favour 
the idea of a sole delegation we*e Pandit Malaviyaji 
and Dr. Ansar i. But even they perhaps no longer 
doubt the wisdom of the Congress resolution. 
Then followed the sentence about who would 
be wanted in India. It should be intelligible tq the 
meauest understanding that Gandhiji could never say 
that he did not want Pandit Madau Moban Malaviyaji 
and Dr. Ansari. Their names were mentioned, as 
] have already said, in connection with rhe resolution 
at Karachi. An<J as for the rest ho said to this effect: 
,# For one thiug, if I had muay advisers I should get 
confused. For another, I do not want ro go to 
haggle there. I am to be sent thero io represent humble 
folk and I should place their demand in as simple and 
straight a manner as possible. That is why we do not 
wantmaoy experts either. For I kcov that if it was a 
trial of strength in experts between India and Englaud 
we should easdy be floored. So far as I am concerned, 
God is my only adviser, and my .plaii^ moibatf wit 
would come to my aid. As for Pt.Jiwaharlal htebrii 
and Saidar Vallabhbhai *here is no doubt that tb^y 
would be needed here. We do not ..wanean argument- 
tive demonstration there. It is merely a matter df 
the BiHighers feeling what they should yield aad.our 
feeling what we are a long enough to demapd M4 
receive. But even for ihat jawaharlal’a and ValUbh- 
bhai’s place is hate- They Would >be itKengthWjlg 
me much more by remaining her« Xb&o ( by 
ac companying me there.’’ As fot Pandit. Ma'ivysjj 
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and Dr. An sari and Srimafi Naidu, be said 
to another correspondent that “ Dr. Ansaii’s place 
i would be there as a Nationalist Muslim leader, 
£ Malaviyaji should be there as an all-India figure and 
Srimati Naidu because of her international reputation.” 
What then can be the explanation for ijds-siaterr enis 
and imputation of motives to nationalists that disfigure 
the Anglo-Indian Press? Tue pos ible explanation is 
that the wish is father to the thought. And since 
they have no time for quiet assimilation and as 
Intrv viewers they go with the deliberate intention of 
patting what they want, they do not even listen to 
¥ what is said to them with undivided attention, The 
result is very often a wholly false impression. Tt is 
j. impossible on any other ground to account for the 
terrible confusiou that the statement quoted above 
betrays. It cannot he a wilful distortion of facts, 
lu trying to compress a long conversation the 
interviewer fails to remember the sequence and the 
two names taken in one connection have been rfveu 
> ;n a totally different connection. The remedy of 
course is the honourable one followed by the lata 
Mr. c aunders who not only sent to the interviewed 
for revision the interviews his reporters took, but in 
exceptional cases like Gsndhiji's sent even his leading 
articles for revision and addition. Such a procedure 
results in saving cf time in the long run avd 
invariably saving of unconscious misrepresentation. 
The Pilgrims 

But enough of the talks in Simla and the political 
atmosphere. Wbat interests me mon*, wherever 1 hr.ve 
| the pTivib g* of (fpeompanyieg Gandhiji, is the pre^erce 
[ or pilgrims on the march, whom I introduce to the 
readers of Young India with a view to giving thorn 
the benefit of the fragrance of their lives. 1 rail tu'rn 
pilgrims inasmuch as they are anxious like Hu yan’s 
pilgrim to throw off the loads on their back* aucl to 
** *e, If not from th^ svra^h to cvn a , from tlu 
atfd the encircling gloom about them. Th*y shall ba 
nameless because I know that like the noble Mon^rouhsn 
they would not like to be hurt by the men ion of 
their names. u Here is a hundred rupee* (or the 
untouchables and here is another hundred for the 
widows* home that you say Seih Jamnalaiji fas just 
opened, ** said one of these pilgrim*. 14 You do seem io 
have much money but I may tell ^u that Jamnalaiii 
hes Ws own rescurcps and he need? do money for tke 
Ashram he has opened,’ 1 said Gandhiji. 

14 Then turn it to some other account, What I 
want *o tell ycu m all humility is that I have ever m 
my Ufe kept this primjp’e before me that whatever 1 
nara beyond bare main'enaaca I should hold in trust 
for my less unfortunate bipilucj and sisf^rS. I have 
saved ftCmething like Rs. 35,030 by new and I am 
a thousand rupees a mouth now. I want ad 
that to go to some of yout dearest objects, provided 
they are Iree from politics, inasmuch as so long as 
I am a Gjvernment servant I am pledged not to take 
pan in politics directly or indirectly. ” 

*V$o you are giving me only a tenth of your 
thodtbly SAvrog/' said Ganthqi laughing 44 That will 
not do. You may bo sure that your wishes shall he 
re&jpecttd. There are a hundred and one ways of 
yqur money for the poor wirhout your having 
. to do attyibing with politics. " 


Thank you, Mahatmaji. But pray tell me what 
I am to do with the money I have saved.” 

Gandhiji paused awhile and said *. M These are 
troublous rimes and one dors not know what is to 
happen next. I would suggest to you to create a trust 
of the amount and make.and.?*. .trustees.” 

The Jriend rext referred to the question of his 
clothes avd said that though he was wearing 
Swadeshi, he had not the s'rength to wear Khadi. 
He explained at length his difficulty. 

Don't woirv, so far as you are hon st with your- 
S-lf. Do just as the spirit moves you." 

*' I will, Mabatrnaji. But sometimes one feels so 
wretched ihat one cannot do all that onn d~sites to do." 

“ Well, dien you should find consola‘ion in the 
thought that God has given you strength enough to 
do what you :re doing and ihat there are many who 
are doing murh less. You need not then be miserable. 
And who knows in a short time God may enable the 
whole country to rise to the occasion and no one 
would have any difficulty in wearing Khadi or doing 
anything good for his country." 

“ f am glad, Mah.itmaji. I shall have that solace. 
In my heart of h r Mrts \ have never regarded any 
being as lower or humbler than myself." 

I shall now introduce another pilgrim — a sister. 
Gandhiji has long known her, but never worried to 
know the personal details. So he naively asked her. 
When were y r,\i widowed ? ' 

1 Oh, no, MahatmajV she said bursting with laughter, 

1 I w;»« never a widow. My husband is living/ 

“ I am fony I was so ignorant. Then where is 
he T have never seen him ? ’* 

44 He does net live with ine/’ 

“ Well then y®u are as good as a widow. Is it 
that he does not live with you or 'bat you don’t live 
with him ? " 

Quite unabashed, she said in a simple innoc.en:e 
which was charming : “ No M.ihahnaj', i lefc him. 

I diJ not like his ways. Ha urad to drink too. He 
has msucied another wife. Sometimes he does come 
to rny place and he is qrite welcome, but we don't 
live together.'" 

Thea where do you live ? ” 

14 ( IQe m a part of the hou^e that my father gave 
me. He had a large estat e He gave away much of 
his pvoperry in chinny, ani much of it to his nephews 
and sen. apart Some rn >ney for me and turned a 
::a;iyn$i. Now I beseech y m to tak j , rhe house and 
all ihe land in my possession and have a branch of 
tfc<“ Ashram ihe:e. I shad live as an inmate." 

14 Bur how do you live now ? ” 

4 ’I was iiv.ug on the rear of this e;ta e, but have 
not rented it for some rwelva months now. I said to 
Seth Jarnaalalii that he should relieve me of the burden. 

I went twice to jail las* - year and ever since my reiura 
have been pining to nuke over this properly to you.” 

“That’s very good. I shall commuuica’e vritli 
Jamnalalji and let you kn jw. A 1 can while you do as 
much as you can in your quiet and silent manner, 
convert many more Rauis to Khadi and rna*e as 
many self-spinners as you can.” 

It is lives like these that infuse iu you faith in 
humanity aud make life worth living. And both these 
tigs on the thistles of Simla 1 All the bet er basis 
for Faith and Hope. M. D. 
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Bahadurji Committee’s Report 

l By M. K. Gandhi ) 


The report of the committee appointed by the 
Congress to report on the obligations between Great 
Britain and India is a document of very great 
importance especially rt ihn present moment. No 
Congress worker should be without a copy. Sjts. 
Bahadurji, Bhulabhai J. Desai, K. T. Shah and J. C. 
Kumarappa deserve the warm congratulations of the 
nation for their labour of love. The foreign readers 
of Young India should know that Sit. D N. Bahadurji 
vra^ at one time Advocate General and so was 
Sjt. Bhulabhai J, Desai* Both of them are busy 
practitioners and well-known lawyers apart from their 
having held the office of Advocate General, Indeed that 
office gives uo added importance to the holders. It is 
ft recognition of their importance and status in their 
profession. Prof. K. T, Shah is an economist of 
ftll-Iadia reputation, is an author of several valuable 
Works and was for many years and only uptg the other 
day Professor of 1 economics in the University of 
Bombay. These three gentleman are always busy and 
it was no little sacrifice on their part to give thrir 
time to the responsible work entrusted to them 
by the Congress. Sjt, J. C. Kumarappa, the convener, 
is a professor in the Gujarat Vidyapitha and therefore 
it was no additional sacrifice on his part. He may 
be considered a registered national servant and 
therefore his time nnd labnu\ were already a* 
the disposal of the Congress. He was chosen for 
this particular task for his accurate knowledge of 
economics and his aptitude for research work. These 
four members were ably assisted at their invitation by 
Sjt. G. N. Joshl, also an economist of considerable 
experience. I have given tfJis introduction about the 
author® of the report to *lhat foreign readers m iv 
know that the report is not a document prepared by 
superficial politicians but it is the creation of men who 
have a reputation to lose, who arc no demagogues 
but men who write about tilings th->y know and weigh 
the words that they write. 

Tfie report is a critical examination of the financial 
transactions of the British Govcinuutit \x\ India. The 
first volume is divided into fiv3 pans wi.h a note on 
annual military expenditure and interest 011 claims by 
Prof . Kumarappa. Tne second vulture which will be 
shortly published couiains voluminous nu*es prepared 
by Prof. K, T. Shah which could not bo included in 
tho body cd die report. Tne two volume# should give, 
the student of Indian Public Debts all he can 
poshly need, 

The firtu: part pf the first volume has short but 
interesting paragraphs on Repudiation vs, Ratification 
and Sanctity of Contracts. The Congress has been 
charged wUh tin* desire tor repudiating "National Debt”. 
The authors oF the report show that the question of 
repudiation does not tuise at all, nor is there any 
question of snnctiiy of contracts became there is no 
contract, The authors fay ; ** The Congress has often 


besn accused of attempting to repudiate public debts. 
Far from being a repudiation the offer of the Coogress 
is to ratify burdens which have been undertaken in 
the country s interest. The present public debts cannot 
e truly called national debts fot they have been inclined 
1 ©ally by Great Britain and imposed upon India/' 
They add: It has been suggested in some quarters 
that all these obligations have some of sanctity 

and should not be disputed. We are ucable to see 
any basis of sanctity in this matter. These burdens 
were involuntarily impo-ed upon the revenues of 
India and if they are not shown to have been incurred 
for the benefit of the Indian people it is difficult to 
understand the use of the word 1 sanctity 1 in this 
connection ” In fact it is difficult to understand this 
charge of repudiation. If and when India takes over 
charge ftom the present administration the transaction 
would be like any ordinary transfer whether it ig 
from seller to buyer or from trustee to his ward or 
from the wrong-doer to the wronged. In each one 
of these transfers there would be a proper stock¬ 
taking, balance-sheet and a taking over subject to 
audit and adjustmeut. Burdens are never forced 

upon the transferee except in the case of 

the vanquished who have no choice. The 
state contemplated for India is that cf freedom 
from bondage complete or partial. The taking over of 
such liabilities as India approves or is adjudged to 
pay will not mean a repudiation of the rest but would 
mean the taking over of the balance by the Biitish. 
If therefore any of the numerous bond-holders or holders 
of promissory notes and the like have to lose, they will 
lose not because of repudiation by India but because 
of repudiation by the British, 

And let no one regard the report as the final 
Congress demand. The report is a valuable document 
for -ho guidauce of the Congress and those who 
would study the history of the financial transactions 
cv the British Government in Iudia. It is open to the 
Congress either to waive any of the items of the 
demand framed by the authors or to add to them if 
need be. Tuen too, it has nevci been the Congress 
position Lhit whatever demand the Congress makes 
must be accepted. The Congress position has always 
been and today is that if tho British Government do 
not accop the Congress da m, the items in depute 
should be referred to an impartial tribunal. Surely 
uothiog mjre reasonable can be expected from tlie 
Congress. Auything less v.ill be a betrayal of the 
trust on the part of the Congress N 1 is this an 
unusual demand. The learned authors of the report 
have cited the Iiisfi parallel. “ On the c eat ion of 
the Irish Free State,” they say, " the question 
naturally arose as to the apportionment of ber 
liabilities for the national debts which at the time 
stood at t 7,721 millions. By clause 5 of ths Ireland 
(Confirmation of Agreement) Ace it is provided as 
follows : 

“Th? Irish Free Slate should assume liability 
to the service of the public ^ebt of the United 
Kingdom as existing ac the date hereof and 
towards the payment of War Pensions as existing 
at that date iu such a proportion as may b* fair 
and equitable having regard to the fair and just 
claim on the part gf Ireland by way of fiff-off or ; 
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counter-claim, the amount of such sums being 
determined in default of agreement by the 

arbitra'ion of one or more mdepencUcu person.i 
being citizens of the Bri'ish Empire.” 

So much for the position taken up by the 

Congress. The claim summarized by J:he Committee is 
as follows * 


Yeei Subject of Claims Crores 

Prior to External Wars of the 

33*57 Company. 35.000 

Interest on Company’s 
Capital Slock paid 
1833-57. 15.120 

1857 Cost of 4 Mutiny.' 

1874 Interest on Company’s 

Capital.Stock paid 
1857-74. 3 0.080 

Redemption of the Capital 
Stcck of East India 
Company, 12.000 

1857-1900 External Wars. 37.500 

1911-20 European Wai-Gift, 189.000 

Cost. 170.700 
1857-1931 Miscellaneous Charges. 20.000 
in respect of Burma. 82 000 
1916-1921 Reverse Councils Losses. 

Premium paid to Railway 
Companies on acquisition 
by the State. 

Cost of Strategic Railways. 


Amount 


50.120 

40.000 


22.080 


397.200 


102,000 


35.000 


50.000 

33.000 


Tatal Claim (Crures) Ks. 729.400 

The authors have also carefully examined the su- 
callcd productive debt of India and the following 
Summary of their observations will be both instructive 
and irpeiestmg: 

“ (ii) That of the five or si* items of ptoJuiti/e 
character only two, viz, Railway* and lrrigalion 
works can, airicLiy speaking, \^e clos ed ms _-u.h. 

“ (h) That the Productiviiy ol the Rai’ways 
and their contribution to the economic development 
of India Is wholly different from that of the 
Irrigation Works; 

“ (c) That the aggregate capital at charge oi 1 
account of the Railways muvt admit a counter-claim 
of eightyLhree crores at least as detailed above, 
before liability on that account can b- accepied by 
the Indian people; though in strict commercial 
accounting and rigorous justice the counter-claim 
would be at least doubled; 

44 (d) That ihe debt on account of the Irrigation 
Works and o.ber Commercial Departments may be 
admitted as covered by sufficient earning assets 
transferred automatically to the new Government 
of Jnd a; 

M (e) That the “ productive ” character of the 
debt due from the Provincial Governments, Local 
Self-governing bodies or Indian Sta es is extremely 
doubt!til, the only support for the maintenance of 
this burden being found in the Taxable capacity of 
the people within the respective jurisdiction. 

“ (/) That even if full liability is assumed in 
regard to these an exception must be made in 


respect of the Bombay Development Debt, (fifteen 
crores), which was incurred in the teeth of the 
protests of the people concerned, and against which 
therefore very little of valuable assets of a 
productive or earning character are available.’* 

The ir examination of Unproductive Debts includes 
external wars such as the Abyssinian War, Perak 
Expedition, War 1 gifts elc. Comparing India’s 
contribution to the contribution by the Dominions they 
observe : 

4/ India’s contribution, as compared with that 
of the other Dominions of Britain, and her gains in 
the results of the War, show a very disproportionate 
balance. While on the outbreak of the War, die 
other Dominions only offered to protect their own 
frontiers, or protect the Overseas Commerce within 
their legions, India alone, in addition to protecting 
her own territory, made large contributions to the 
Empire's righting forces in the European War. The 
defence of the local bonder meant a considerable 
obligation only in the case of South Africa where 
there were German interests which might conceivably 
involve that territory in danger. But the contiibution 
of Australia in Gallipoli and in policing the sea9 
does not at all compare, favourably with that of 
India. India received no particular advantage as a 
result of the success in the great struggle. The 
Dominions shared along with Great Britain, in the 
Reparations, such as they are. that have been 
received from Germany so far, but even this share, 
comparatively speaking, does not advantage India 
at all proportionally to her contributions and 
sufferings. India has hardly any say in the mutadons 
of these Reparation pajments." 

Part II of the first volume is headed " India 
under the East India Company’s Rule.” But I must 
resist the temptation to quote from this survey. I 
have given, i hope, enough to whet the appetite of 
the reader, I have seen some adverse comments on 
the report. No uuinfoimed criticism however hostile 
can diminish the value oi a document which fortifies 
every statement with facts and figures. If these critics 
menu business and are sincere in their criticism, let 
them offer cons’rue live criticism, and let them support 
it wbh facte and figures. A discussion of this character 
cannot fail to bo helpful, I have no doubt that the 
authors do not ciahn mfaUibilry f<i their concisions. 

If therefore any law «s shown to them, they will ba 
the* first to acknowledge their eir^r, and so far as the 
mejnSxr- cf the Working Cmmiittee and those members 
of the general public who would care to study this 
authcrita'ive report are Concerned, they would be able 
lo pui such enlightened criticism side by side with the 
rep r: and formulate their judgment. 

Let me say in conclusion that when the Congrc c s 
at Gaya and thou at Lahore passed a resolution about 
financial obligations it was seriously meant. The 
appointment of the Committee and its report were 
the natural corollary. The Congress will seriously 
follow tbe matter to the end. If the Congress can 
help, India will not take a leap in the dark, She 
cannot afford to be generous at the expense of tbe 
dumb millions who after all have to make the largest 
contiibution towards the payment of any liabilities that 
may be undertaken. 
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What the Mill-owners can do 

The correspondent whose letter about Japanese 
enterprise I gave last week sends also the following : 

'Nothing perhaps emerges so clearly from 
the pefQftal of tfie report of the British Cotton 
Comnission to the Far Ea&t as the tremendous 
energy with wtal^i Japan has not only excluded 
practically all imports of foreign piecegoods into 
her territories, but has also captured a number of 
markets abroad for the products of her own people. 
The encouragement and support that the national 
Government gives to trade and industries have no 
doubt helped to bring about this result. But the 
State support is not in itself so remarkable as the 
great urge of national sentiment in favour of 
extending export trade* ‘ We found, * says the 
report, 'that if there is one tenet in the industrial 
and commercial world of Japan it is that Japan 
feels her destiny is hound up with the necessity to 
build up an cver-growirg export trade. . . . It 

seems to her essential that if she is to play the 
part to which her destiny is leading her. she must 
concentrate on finding marke s abroad for the 
products of her people. It is as though Japan as 
a nation, from the statesman down to the ordinary 
citizen, realises ihat it is impossible that the 
standard of living of the great bulk of her people 
can be allowed to lag behind without rhk of 
rational schism . 1 

"With ^u:h sen aments it is no wonder ihat 
the Government, no less than the industrialists, 
count no loss too great »n finding fresh markets fur 
the nation’s products. One of the mod remarkable 
measures that the Government parsed during the 

# 

last year was a bill under which the Government 
rn the advice of the responsible Minister will 
reimburse exporters lo tlie amount of 70% of losses 
incurral on shipments tr> certain specified and 
undeveloped market*. But rim Government'* active 
encouragement and support are mate ted bv the 
readiness o( the industrialists of Japan ro take risk. 
This is illustrated in the practice, said to be 
prevalent throughout Japan, of what is called, 'taking 
a view.” Cost in that connection is quite a secondary 
consideration. The loss is considered ropayed if the 
market is captured. It is said that owing to this 
method of trading over a number oi years one 
prominent business house, Nippon Menkwa, has 
suffered a defic.it of not less than £ 3,800,0(0. 

Another Gosho Kabur.hiki Kuisha v rote down its 
capital from £ 25,00,000 to € 18,00,000. The passing 
of its dividend by Toyo Menkwa Kaiidia in April 
last year is also said to be due to ibis method of 
trading* 'Bui/ continues the report, 4 what of 
that, appears to be the view, so long a* Japan’s 
cotton textile industry can be expanded?’ She is 
out to expand her export trade seeking with 
deliberation far now markets. 

14 The Indian milbowuers, if they will, may 
draw some lessons from the above facts for 
themselves. Here in India we do not wish to 
capture new markets, we want only to preserve the 
domestic market for ourselves. If the Japanese 
industrialist can cheerfully write off large sum9 out 
of his cnpi al in the effort to find out new markets, 
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cannot the Indian capitalist be persuaded at least 
to refrain from making profits for a certain period 
m the interest of India’s more restricted and there¬ 
fore more laudable effort ? Cannot the dividends 
on capital be passed off for a few years ? Cannot 
mill-agents patriotically refrain from taking their 
commission for a certain period, or at least restrict 
it to a certain minimum ? If they will do these 
things, our capitalists and mill-owners can claim 
to have coo.rjbu'.ed their quo a to the national 
effort. ” 

It is true as the correspondent says that we do not 
want to capture new markets. But we must dare to 
suffer to exclude foreign cloth from ours. Will 
the mill-owners do it ? 

M. K. G. 

Unbridled Licence 

A correspondent from Trichinopoly writes : 

14 1 am a Congress worker of this District 
attending to the production of Khali in my taluq. 

I happened to go to Kulittalai Town on the 5th 
inst. on private work. I learnt that picketing of 
toddy and arrack shops was begun in Knlittalai 
taluq on the 4th ins'. Dining my three days * 
stay there I joined the picketcrs and I am anxfou9 
to be enlightened on the following po'nts : 

44 1. The shop 3 at Manathattai, Kulittalai, 
Rajendram and Mottuimrudur are being picketed. 

I personally picketed the shop at Rajendram and 
observed picketing at Kulittalai. As a result of 
our picketing many have stepped drinking. Still 
to induce the people to drink, the contractor takes 
toddy in large quantities beyond the prescribed 
limit and sells in public places, i e . in his 
residence, in open streets and on the riverside. 
To the best of my knowledge the authorities were 
intimated of these facts and they have not taken 
any action. 

44 2. Toddy more than three days* old is 
also sold in the shops. As a result of picketing 
toddy is being accumulated in these shops. 

11 3. An employee of the excise department who 
conies to supervise these shops daily drinks while 
on duty freely. 

44 4, I have personally seen the man in the shop 
giving toddy for a baby of two years’ old. He 
also sells to females within the shop, 

44 If even after the Truce, Government do net 
see that their servants as well as the con motor do 
not infringe the ru es, don’t you think tne volunteers’ 
task will be very very difficult. This contractor 
has taken contacts for eight shops in this taluq .' 1 
What the correspondent desetibes is, I am sorry to 
have io say, a common occurrence now-adays. I am 
trying tu do what is possible in terms of the Settle¬ 
ment and am s'ill hoping that what appears to me to 
be a manifest breach of the Settlement will stop. For 
I have heard it said that these sales are, so far as the 
law H concerned, legal. It is thus a case of unbridled 
licence. Meanwhile I can only advise a continuance 
of picketing and reliance upon gentle, persuasion 
producing io effect upon those who, in their ignorant 
selfishness, are corrupting the manners of simple rustics, 
not excluding even babies. _ 

M. K. C. 
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Wo$& of * Uotouchobles ’ 

Dear M«ha*n§ji t 

I vesture to him# to your notice some 
pliocipka which, I think, must be kept in view in tha 
conduct of the campaign on behalf of the untouchable 
Hindus. 

Among the numerous disabilities from which they 
suffer, a clear distinction must be made between those 
which ace prima facie civic in their natare and those 
which are prim a facie non-civic or religious or 
communal in their character. It may be that all those 
disabilities are referable to 1 religion, 1 i. e , to some 
beliefs ( whether right or wrong, moral or immoral ) 
held as part of religion. But for all practical 
purposes the Untouchables* disabilities could and 
should be classified into (t) iho9e which are civic in 
their nature, vie, ban on the use of public utilities 
like toads, wells, dhalrmashalas, markets, school?, 
and hospitals, aud conveyances like ferry-boats and 
railway-carriage?, motor-buses, hotels, theatres and (:?) 
those imposed upon them with regard to (a) the 
entry info religious buildings aud places, hire temple?, 
maths ard fair-grounds, which are open to all Hindus 
bat. the Untouchables, and (b) the services of Hindu 
barbers, washermen, musicians and priests (a!l of 
whom, excepting of course the last, rerve all clients, 
Hirdu aud non-Hindu, except their Untouchable 
co-religionists,) 

And the following ate the corollaries of this 
distinction: 

(i) The disabilities belonging to the first category 
(the civic ) can and must ba fought under the auspices 
of a non-denofniaatlonal civic organisation like the 
Indian National Congress bv sR citizens irrespective 
of caste, creed and sex; 

and (il) the disabilities of the second category 
(the ‘religious’) can only bs fought under the 
atnpice$of Hindu communal organisations like the Hindu 
Sabhas (whose principal raison d'etre , in my opinion, 
should be to fight these disabilities ) or special ad 
hot; Hindu Committees; but participation in flie 
cartfflfcigo should be open tc all Hindus without 
distinction of Touchable and Untouchable 

The grounds for (ij are, l hope, obvious enough, 
But there was once a breach the principle. The 
Vaikam Svyagraha of 1924 aud ouwards was 
*#dfft*ken to remove wbat was clearly a civic 
debility — the ban, not on the entry into a temple, 
but on the use of that portion of a public load where 
ft ,i*ba>ljed o^> a temple co opouod, intended to prevent 
Unapproachable pa^t»ers-by from coming within the 
V^flstioij^distance' cf the idol or the worshippers 
ift&idfe, 'but the restriction which you imposed on the 
fight, viz. r hat only Hindus should direc’ly participate 
it, , in my opinion, almost as medievally 

conceived as the ban which the S ale authorities 
tforced against the Untouchables. 1 Reiigiou ‘ may 
have been at the bottom of the ban; but the disability 
H!» inch was clearly of the civic category. The ban 
was on the u^e of a public highway, whatever may 
be the excuse, reavon or unreason at the back of it. 
1 onty hope that the Vaikam mistake will not be 
repeated on similar occasions in future. 

The reasons for (It) are also, I hope, equally 
obyteuS* First, it is necessary to guard agaJofct the 


mistake of involving a non-den opimational civic 
organiaation like the Indian National Congress in any 
sectarian quarrel,, as when wo yoked the democratic 
cause of Swaraj to the theocratic cause of the Turkish 
Sunni Kbilafat in 1920 and onwards —* with result* 
which we all have been witnessing so far; for we 
know’ how the spirit exorcised out of its home in 
Turkey is obsessing us across the waters iu this ‘Loud 
of Regrets*. Secondly, in any Satyagraha undertake* 
to secure the right of entry into orthodox temples for 
the Untouchables, there should be no bar against the 
participation of any Untouchable Hindu as suoh. 

The advice you gave to the leaders of a temple- 
entry Satyagraha last year, that such Satyagraha should 
be offered by Touchable Hindus alone, would be 
meauingless, unless by such Satyagraha you meant a 
campaign on the part of the Touchable sympathisers 
of the Untouchables for a boycott by all worshippers 
of such temples as do not admit the Untouchables, till 
such time as iheir managers accept Ihe reform; that 
is, a boycott on the lines of that recently reported to be 
declared by the White studerTs in Edinburgh agiinst 
tlio e restaurants in the dry which observe th* ‘eototif 
bar’ (literally the tame as our vanrmaryada i ) against 
their nilou r ed fello v tt.idens. If it wa^ not such an 
organised boycott that you meaat, then the question 
wouM nr s-. Ujw ore the Touchables to offer Satyagraha. 
for ealry into teroplds into which t!v>y themselvee are 
not debarred from entering? fn the Satyagraha at Vaikara 
you had allowed the Hindu Uatoucivtbles to tahe pafrt, 
and, indeed, on the lines on which the campaign was 
conducted,'there could be no Satyagraha without thp 
Untouchables participating Would it be in any way 
different with the temple-entry fight ? I don’t sea that 
any principle of Satyagraha necessitatis the advice to 
the Uotou hables aud their sympathisers to leave off 
their temple entry Satyagraha aud entrust it to 
Touchable reformers alou*. Would it not be like 
saying that iu the Satyagraha against the foreign 
rulers for Swamj, only the Domiciled European^ or 
Ango-Indians (Old S yle ) should take nartatH that 
other Indians shotdd keep out ? 

In Iheco days of the in:essatit talk of protection 
of minorities who dare deny that if any mlnorry in 
Indsa needs to have special provisions in the future 
constituiion for itself, it is the Untouchibles ? 

Their want of self-assertion, their apathy towards 
their wrongs their ‘pathetic contentment’ with their 
lot —those, of course, are the greatest obstacles in the 
way of their emancipation from the bonds of diabolic 
custom, But as that fact is the greater measure of 
the Touchable^ sia against those people 4 morte sinned 
against than siuuiog, ’ it is alsj the greater measure 
of the Touchables’ obligation to atone for it by 
raising them, or rather by raising rhemselves from 
their own degraded humanity —degraded because of 
their treating their fellow-men and fellow-religionists 
as ' lower than beasts . 1 

I remain 

Karwar, i7-fi-i9fli Yours Sincerely, 

S. D. Nadkarni 

[ The distinction made by Sjt. Nadkarni between 
civil and religious disabilities is unnecessary because 
useless. They are all religious because imposed in 
the name of religion by coreligionists. A useful 







cUstfacHop will be betweMm those disabilities which 
require legislative treatment and those that do not. 
In my opinion the confining at Vaikam of Satyagrah* 
to merely Hindus was perfectly sound and absolutely 
necessary. The writer perhaps confounds Satyagraha 
A special remedy wills general agitation. Whilst 
flH can take part in a general agitation, only 
thd actual victims can adopt the remedy .of 

Satyagraha. The Hindus have tor> do penance. 

How can Hinduism be purged by non-Hindus 

doing penance. ft may easily lead to serious 

consequences if Musa!mans were to offer Satyagraha 
tu ^a dispute between Hindus and Hindus especially in 
ft matter the latter consider to be religious. Nor do I 


Qu^stidri of Ball : 'ZS: 

Owing to the renewed activity of local authorities 
against Congressmen I receive many inquiries as to 
the attitude they should adopt at to defence and baih 
I appreciate the general reluctance ou the part of 
.Congressmen to enter upon defence or being bailed'out. 
They have been used now for a long trae to no 
defence and no bail formula. In virtue and in vie*' 
of^ the Settlement, it is open to Congressmen both to be 
bailed out and be defended. No one is bound to do 
either. But I can imagine circumstances when K 
would be, whilst the Settlement lasts, a duty to b« 
bailed out and be defended. 

But it has been discovered that bails are often 


soe any reason to alter the opinion that it is the 
business of 1 ToucYiable' Hindus to lead the agitation 
side \>y side with the Untouchables if only because 
the latter are today too powerless and too apathetic 
to their own sufferings. It is not so much the inability 
on the part of Untouchables to enter temples that 
matters as the sinful indolence of the Tcuchables who 
Impose the atrocious disability which matters. Hinduism 
*111 not be purified by 1 Untouchables ’ taking by 
storm the possession of a temple; it will be purified 
by the trustees arid the worshippers recognising the 
sin of prohibition and Hinging open ihe gates to lhe 
Untouchables. It is for the Hindu reformers to multiply 
and offer Satyagiaha against blind orthodoxy. 

M. b. G.l 

Ganesh Shankar Memorial 

This appeal for subscriptions to a Ganesh Shankar 
Vidyartbi Memorial has been before the public now 
for a long time. It is signed by Pandit [awaharlal 
Nehru and others, being personal friends and 
co-workers of the martyr. 

Sjt. Sii Prakasa, Sevashraraa, Benares Cantt. is 

the Secretary as also Treasurer and all subscriptions 
should be sent to him. 

The objects of the Memorial are; 

1 ■ erect a fountain or pillar or some similar 
memorial near the place whore Ganesh Shankar gave up 
his body while offering protection to Hindus and Muslims. 

To assist the ** Par tap Trust/’ Ganesh 
Shankar formed ibis Trust to which he entrusted the 
management of his famous lliodi paper 14 Tartap. 
The chief services of bis life time were rendered 
through this paper. The Trust is tn l> d helped so 
iimt the foundations of “ tVinp ’ m y be s rungihcoed. 

3. To help :he Ash ra nt a established by him iu ;he 
village of N.irwil in the Cawipjre District Nearly 
200 villages have been organised through this 
Ashtama* Spinning and Khadi propagauda are the 
chief factors of Ashram work. 

4. To hand over the balance to the U. P. 
Piovincial Congress Committee on the condition that 
< ^anesh Shankar National Sorvico shall be established 
with if. 1 his service should be on the same linos as 


granted conditionally upon the parties undertaking not to 
make speeches etc. Generally speaking, I would say that 
suen conditional bails should not ba accepted. The 
Eame opinion applies and wi?b grea'er force ro security 
under Section 108. But there may be extraordinary 
circumstances when it may be deemed in the national 
interest to give bail. The safest course in such case$ 

would be to take the written opinion of one’s 
immediate superior. 

But I would commend to Congress-workers the 
golden rule followed by Sardar Vallabbbhai PateMn 
Gujarat. He has generally proscribed speech altogether 
by Congress workers, speec hes being, confined to him 
and me. As a matter of fac^, even he speaks only 
on such occasions wheD it becomed^bsolutely necessary, 

I do not think that Gujarat has suffered for th»s rule 
of silence. Whether at war or peaces what we need 
is silent work. And work leaves little room for 
speeches. Speeches play the least important part in 
political education. Having been now accustomed 
for past fifteen years to less speaking we do not 
notice that ihe race of orators has almost died 
out. It had its use butf when the age of action 
commenced eloquence naturally took a back sea*. 

I have no doubt that if we imposed a self-denying 
ordinance on ourselves we should be the stronger 
for action and the nation’s response will be wider end 
more substantial. What is wanted is intima'e 
p»r&cmal contact between the villagers and worker. 
The villagers should know their servants aod fed 
that they, the servants are there not to serve their 
own ends but the in erests of the villagers whom they 
endeavour to represeut- 

Though my advice just now arises out of the 
present situation* let the rrar'er kuow that I have fixed 
views about silent woik and that the Guiarat prohibition 
had no reference to any legal proceedings. Tfa# 
prohibition was due to the conviction that it wae 
good as a general rule for all times. M. ,1C CL 
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the U. P. National Service, namely, to help whole-time 
national workers in the province. 

The auno asked for by the Memorial Committee is 
only oue lakh of mpecs, In my opinion it is quite 
an insignificant amount for the objects pf the 
Memorial as also the memory of the martyr. I hope 
therefore that there would be a quick response so 
that ihe Committee may be abb to cose the list ahd 
go ou with the woik, M. K. G. 
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Five Hundred Rupee Limit 

( By M. K. Gandhi ) 

Kb. item of the Fundamental Fights resolution 
fy&s&fcd by the Congress at Karachi has come in for 
$0 much do lice as the resolution limiting the salary of 
Government servants to not more than Rs, 500 per 
month or Rs. 6,000 per year. Had we not been 
accustomed by this foreign government to high 
salaries for servants in the Public Department, the limit 
of Rs. 500 would not have produced any shock. Thera 
is no sanctity about the high ruling salaries. All the 
45 Congress Presidents anJ the 46 Congresses have 
mopftted over* the ever-growirg public expenditure, 
both cuilitaiy audfcivil. Many Presidents ha/e laid 
Special emphasis on the high salaries. The Karachi 
Congress gave concrete shape to the half-century old 
complaint. The way to examine the justness of the 
Congress conclusion is to find the proportion between 
the salaries and the average income of India’s millions, 
nod secondly to compare both with the salaries and the 
average income of other countries. J have been hying 
to secures the figures for f)ie principal countries of the 
world. The readers of Yountf India have bad the 
avefage income of the principal countries but not the 
salaries. I have now before me seme figures about 
the Japanese Public Serves, both superior and 
subordinate. Its Governor-Central gets less ihan 
Rs 1,000 per month, that is to say, anything between 
Ri. 10,000 and Rs. 10.700 per year, a Governor less 
than Rs. 600 or Rs. 800 per mon f b, the Sscrttariat 
staff anything between Rs. 150 and Rs. 400 per me nth. 
President of the Supreme Cou.i less than Rs, 1,000 
per month, other judges anything between Rs, 150 Jc 
fta. 700 per month, Chief of Police sligb ly over 
Rs. 700 per month* subordinate services Rs. 250 to 
Sbgbtly over Rs. 300 per month, a Police Constable 
ffotfi Re. 60 lo Rs. 80 per month, a Pulice Sergeant 
tram Rb. 70 to Rs. 80. The average daily income of 
the Japanese per. head is about four anoas. Compared 
l|tn with the Japan figures, ihe Rs. 5C0 limit rut by 
Congress i j over-generous. 

/ $*i 4 we have been told that the Japanese service 
I# neither so incorruptible nor so efficient as the 
I came across, the other day, a speech of 
1 JWf. Pearsc on the working of Japanese mills, 

mills are g gin ic publrc corporations. What 
therefore true of them is likely to be true of the 
departments. Here is what Mr. Pearse 
bru? to say about Japanese business morality: 

Mietre the old saying that the word of 
is bis bond, but not so that of the 



Japanese. The modern Japanese will drive a bargain 
but he will stick to it much more than the modem 
Chinese.” 

As to the excellence of Japanese organisation* 
inventiveness, technical skill aud industry Mr. ^mo 
Pearse is most enthusiastic, aud he claims to spffdc 
from personal experience. The suggestion therefore that 
there is a necessary connection between efficiency ^ 
morality and high salaries is pure superstition. 
What is true is, that neither morality nor efficiency 
can bo sustained, if less than a living wage is paid 
to employees, And no doubt the scale of living wage 
will differ to a certain extent wi:h the mode of life 
of the class to which a person belongs. But *;e 
mode of life is not an abstract term. It is relative* 
and a man, whi has surrounded himseW with ait’^cial 
wants aud created conditions out of ail proportion fcp 
the natural surroundings in which the people of his 
country live, can claim no exceptional consideration 
because of his artificial mode of life. «Such people 
unfoitunately we have in our nadst. 
na.urally feel the pinch during the transition stage, 
but they will soon accommodate themselves to the 
new and natural condition wheD the maximum of 
Rs. 500 per mouth will cease to appear ludicrous as 
it does today. Areoug the many disservices of the 
foreign rule will be counted the groat (disservice 
the foreign rulers have done by reason of their 
having imported for this country wholly 

unnatural mode of life, and mote or less Imposed it 
on their immediate surroundings. This importation and 
imposition have rendered the (ask of eolvent 
administration most difficult, aud we arc finding^ft 
difficult today io adapt ourselves to the extreme 
depression that has overtaken the world. TIad wa^ not 
had a top-heavy administration, we would have been* 
owing to cur geographical position, a coentry least 
affected by the universal depressxn, as today we are 
perhaps the rno&t affected. 

And it was because I felt in Nainital the 
seriousness of the artificial cond^on created for us* 
that I made an appeal to the businessmen and 
professional classes, that they should anticipate the 
future and remodel their*live9 so as to make it easy for 
all, when the burden of administration is taken over by 
the people, to taka to the new life. It would be wrong to 
entertain the idea, that whilst the public services would 
be paid in accordance with the natural condition of 
the country, professional and businessmen would 
continue a made of life out of all correspondence with 
thetr surroundings. They mutt voluntarily Lend the 
way and set the example. 
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Prohibition Work at Malvan 

Malvaa is a sea-side taluka town in the southern 
portion of the Ritnagiri DLtrict. It is the largest 
town in the district, and has bean steadily growing in 
importance and population by vhtue of its activities 
in the departmtjaU of art, education, rural industry, 
etc. It was once well-known fer ita salt industry, but 
all the saltpans have for the last fifty years been 
waste laud. The majority of the residents are 
Bhandaris. The whole of the Malvan taluka is 
largely populated by the same community. 

The Bhandari 

The Bhandaris aic a remarkable community, 
harmonising iu themselves the sturdiness of the 
agriculturist with the polish of the gentleman. Out 
of . this harmony arise practical ingenuity and 
resourcefulness which this community possesses to 
a femaikable degree. Their peculiar or ‘appointed’ 
profession is supposed to be toddy-tapping, but that 
profession supports—and that too parti-ally — no more 
than two per cent, of the total population: three 
thousand out of 180 thousand. The community has 
spread along the sea-coast as far as the Kanara 
District in the south and the Surat District in the 
noith, but the large majority resides in the Ratnagiri 
District including the Savaatvadi State. The vast 
majority are agricuMurists, but the Bhandari also 
excels in art, industry, navigation and trade, while a 
few have made a mark for themselves in the learned 
professions, Large numbers go to Bombay and 
engage in various sorts of skilled labour. 

The Awakening 

Last year the C. D, movement against the salt law 
made a special appeal to the imagination of the 
m.iS3tt9 on this side. The movement was also the 
occasion for all the Congress workers of Maharashtra 
to gather on the sea coast. The towu of Malvan 
at onco became an imporlant ctn'.re of Sa'yagrah^ 
activities, The selling in of the monsoons 
marked the close of the campaign against salt 
laws, , but the mass awakening spontaneously 
directed Itself against liquor and foreign cloth, and 
thanks to the interml efforts of the Bbaudaiis them¬ 
selves, the campaign against liquor has been successful 

far beyond the most sanguine expectations. 

* 

The liquor traffic in the district is mainly in the 
hands df the BhatuUiis, their only competitors being 
a few Christians and these too only in the southern¬ 
most portion of the i! stricr. Now the Bhardaiis as a 
commnnlty ate net very fond of ibis traffic, and if 
they ever were so fond, now ai any rate they 
have grown sick of it. The trade has of late ruined 
|ht tailed ainmg them. While the custom of 
theii caste allows them to deal in liquor, 
they are not supposed to be themselves addicted to 
dtiok, but ihe e\ii here, as everywhere else, reacted 
on the authors thtmselves, and turnerons members of 
ihe community have beet) caught iu the snares 
laid by themselves. But the reform movement has 
been receiving strong support from the community, 
especially the youth, who are impatient to do away 
:Whh the drink habit, ard especuilly the drink traffic 
Which sullies the otherwise fair mime of their 
community. . 


Dry District 

The new excise year began with the 1st of ApHl 
1931. Most of the licence-holders bad been previously 
induced to rign pledges, binding thenrisiilve* no* to bid 
for the licences this yefjr. Some others, who were 
not actuated by national or reform motives, wanted to 
hold out in hope of easier terms. The result was 
that the whole of the district was almost entirely dry 
during the first few weeks of the new year. 

But this was too good to last. Most of the 
shops in the northern part of the distiict one 
after another opened their doors, though business has 
not been quite brisk. Fortunately the southern portion 
with Malvan hs its centre, has shown greater firmness. 
There too most of lha licences for distilled liquor shops 
have been sold out, not by open auction but by dogged 
canvassing on the part of Excise Officers, but many 
of them have fetched only nominal prices like Re. 20 
or 30, while some seldom opfn their doors and one 
has no premises at all I Vigorous picketing is being 
carried on at those which remain open. 

There are no tad trees on this side, but tnadi 
is extracted from cocoauut trees instead. The traffic 
in tnadi is even more important and more far reaching 
than that in dis!illed liquors. But the tnadi business 
requires the co-operation of local residents in many 
more ways ili-iD does that In distilled liquor which is 
supplied by Government, Consequently this tnadi 
tapping ha; been entirely suspended. In the town of 
Malvan alone last year there were 32 madi shops and 
two wine shops. AU Ihe3e have remained dos r d sicce 
last April. The Bhandaris have been severing all 
social relations with those refractory members of 
their community who in disregard of universal entreaties 
hava reverted to the evil traffic. 

Government Tactics 

But Government must have their liquor mocey at 
all costs, and it U a mattet of common knowledge 
that all the rules so far in force respecting Ihe sale 
of liquor have now been set a^ide, 

1. The licence-holders are allowed to sell liquor 
wherever they like and at whatever hour they please. 
Some of them do not even open their chops for weeks 
together and yet liquor is issued to them regularly 
from the Government Depot. 

2. Liquor u^ed so far to be issued in large casks; 
Since the beginning of the new year, however, it ip 
being issued in bottles also. This lenders the hawking 
of liquor quite easy. 

3. The licence-holder for the village of Devli, five 
mile9 from Malvaa, has no shop at all, and yet liquet 
is issued to him in large quantities from ihe Depot. 

4. Liqujr is issued from the Depot not only,during 
office hours but occasionally even at midnight 

5. Undue influence is exerted upon Service motors 

to carry for hire liquor from the Depot td the liquor 
shops. > 

6. Toe first liquor shop that was opened In tHe 

Malvan taluka {in the village of Had!) was opened 
in a single-roomed house that was borrowed for the 
District Magistrate’s camp. The office and the liquor 
shop were accommodated in the eatfng room for a Odttftfe 
of days. The Magistrate left, ' and the Hceuc^hoWct 
continued in possession of the house 4n spite df the 
‘.protests of the owner, C:;y < ^ . 
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7 t Government have Instituted prosecutions against 
two prominent workers and three villagers for trespass, 
etc. The cases are sub judice % but the motives behind 
the pretentious are transparent. 

A. P. 

Notes 

Mushroom Companies 

With the wave of Swadeshi, bogus or mushroom 
companies and societies were bound to come into 
being. Of these some were evsu fraudulent. Some of 
the managers or agents of these societies were 
1 wanted' men. Sardar Vallabhbhai spotted these 
and their transactions. He saw that simple folk were 
being duped by these unscrupulous agents. The plague 
was spreading in Gujarat. He therefore issued 
instructions, that Congress Committees should inquire 
into these mushroom organisations and warn the 
people against them, lie told them also not to 
hesitate to summon police aid if it became necessary. 
Eventually through the Sardar's effort a Vigilance 
Committee was formed with Sjt. Thakorlal P, Thakor 
as president and Sjt. Nandlal Shah as Secretary wi;h 
headquarters at Dhana Sutar’s Poal, Ahmedabad. This 
committal has submitted a report showing bow disastrous 
the consequences are likely to be, if energetic s f eps are 
not taken in duo time to expose ibe transactions of these 
Organisations. Sjt. Jamshed Meh'a is of opinion, that 
it is highly likely that po^r people will be robbed of 
nearly one crore of rupees if these transactions are 
not stepped in time. The Committee deplores lhat 
prominent Congressmen have unwittingly lent their 
names as directors to these companies. People have, 
therefore, see ; ng Congressmen as directors, believed in 
the companies and ruu info the trap?. It does not 
follow that all ihe«e companies are fraudulent, but the 
Commi'.tee b;Heves the majoityof tSsin to be unsound 
business propositions. They cite in support of their 
conclusions eminent aulhcnities to show tha‘ the 
promi-cs made by these companies or societies could 
Never be carried out for anv length of time. Twenty 
five years ago, this financial plague--it was nothing 
letfshad broken out. It died but not without leaving 
many a desolated home behind. Public. rr.emOiy is short. 
Nearly a generation has gone by. And the plague has 
broken out agaio in a virulent fciren, There are nearly 
100 such societies In India of wh>eh nearly 4o are to 
ha found in Gujarat, ft is too much to expect tl ese 
societies to wind up their affairs, but P is not too 
much to expect the numerous Congress Committee? 
to acquaint themselves with the existing situation 
instruct the public accordingly. The Committee 
gladly furnish information to all inquirers. That 
te jta special function. 

Salt Concession in the Punjab 

Vyith reference to the withdrawal of the saIf con¬ 
cession ia the Punjab,a correspondent from Mianwali 
writes ; 

„ " I have lead your note regarding the collection 
q! salt near Kalabagh mines in the Mianwali 
district, and find, that the information upon which 
the note is based ts not the whole truth, and 
presents an exaggerated picture of what really 
happened at Kalabagh. The real facts are as 
follows: 


11 The permission to the people to collect salt 
in terms of the Delhi Pact was kept secret fyitn 
the public residing in the vicinity of the Kalabagh 
mines for sufficiently long tim \ and it was not without 
some stir in th* people, th it the order was made 
known to th j m, and they were allowed to collect 
salt. This p emission remained in furce for only 
5 or G days, and during that period the people 
residing in the vicinity collected some salt, and I 
would frankly admit that certain people through 
sheer ignorance collected more than they required 
or were allowed to do under the terms of the Pact; 
but the number of such cases was very small, and 
this could be remedied by giving simple warnings 
to the peole, or making it known to them by 
beat of drum etc. that they could not collect more 
salt than what was allowed to tli’m under the Pact. 
Hut I regret to briug it to your notice, that the 
authorities did uot do anything of the sort, aad at 
once issued a proclamation by beat of drum, that the 
people collecMjg salt would be prosecuted, with the 
result that the people at once stopped collecting 
any mere salt. 

“The people of tlais Ilaqa are very timid and 
meek in this respect, and it cau never bo expected of 
them that they would exceed the limits, if they ace 
only warned and informed' of the limits of their 
rights. It is a pity that the order of prohibition 
still stands, and no attention whatsoever has so far 
been paid to remove the legitimate grievance of 
the public- In the circumstances L would ask you 
on behalf of the people of the Ilaqa to help 
them. ” 

If the facts are as set forth by the correspondent, 
it is a dear case for relief, 1 shall gladly bring the 
matter to the notice of the Government of India. 

The Real Safeguard 

The Sped a tor of 4th instant has a reasoned 
editorial headed 'India and the British Common wealth. 1 
Its sub heading is ‘ Tue Rcai Safeguard/ This is its 
last paragraph 

n Wa shall end on ih^ njte ou which we began. 
Win the goodwill and friendship of the peoples of 
India, and think only how we can help India to 
achieve the splendid destiny which we think could 
be hers, and we shall have created a safeguard 
which all the friction-mongers will be powerless to 
disturb. It is a bold policy and requires men of 
vision to pull it through. Are there enough of 
thorn in Great Britain today ? ” 

I should vary the question and ask: Are there 
enough civilians in India co-day who have viciou enough 
to win the goodwill and ihe friendship of the people 
of India ? The Editor has ‘peoples/ I know. But though 
we may quarrel and murder one another, though we 
have uunerous languages and still more numerous 
dialects, India is geographically one, and we are and have 
been only one people. Those speaking the same language 
have been known before now to belong to different 
nationalities, and those that h ive fought among themselves 
like dogs have been known to belong to one nation. 
The fact is that oneness of speech and absence of 
internal feuds are no indispensable test of nationality. 

M. K. G. 



Y oung India 

Foul Play 

( By M. K. Gandhi ) 

The worst feature of the attempted assassination of 
Sir Ernest Hotson the Acting Governor of the 
Bombay Presidency was, that the act was done by a 
student of the College which had invited His Excellency 
when as its honoured guest he was being shown 
round the College premises. It was as though a host 
was injuring his guest under his own roof. The 
canon recognised throughout the world is that Ihe 
deadliest ©Demy, when he is under one’s loof as guest, 
js entitled to protection from all barm. The act of 
the student was therefore essentially foul play without 
a single redeeming feature. 

For the Acting Governor it was a providential 
escape, and it was fortunate for India and more so for 
the student world. I tender my congratulations to 
Sir Ernest Hotson as also to the Dation. 

It would be well if the believers in violence will 
take a lesson from this happy tragedy — happy because 
do one has suffered but the assailant. 

Has he suffered, is he suffering, or is he deluding 
himself with the belief that he is a hero ? Let this 
event be a warning for the students. After all a 
School or a college is a sanctury where there should 
be nothing that is base or unholy. Schools and 
colleges are factories for the making of character. 
Parents send their boys and girls to them bo that they 
may become goed men njnd women. It would be an 
evil day fer the natnn, if every student is suspected 
as a would-bo assassin capable of any treachery. 

The Dhagatsingh worship has done and is doing 
incalculable harm to the country. Bhagatsingh's 
character about which I had heard so much from 
reliable source?, the intimate connection I had with 
the attempts that were being made to secure commuta¬ 
tion of the death sentence carried me awa and 
identified mo with the cautious and balanced resplution 
passed at Karachi. I regret to observe that the caution 
has been thrown to the winds. The deed itself is beiug 
worshipped as if it was worthy of emulation. The 
re&ttlt is gconJaism and deg;udatiou wherever this mad 
worship is being performed. 

The Congress ia a power in the laud, but I warn 

Congressmen that it will soon lose al! its charm if 
they betray their trust and encourage the lHhagatsingh 
cuit whether in thought, wo:d or deed. If the majority 
do not believe in the Congress policy of non-violence 
and truth, le; them have the first anicle altered. Let 
us Understand the distinction between policy aod creed. 
A policy may be changed, a creed cannot. But either 
r* at? good ns the other whilst it is held. Those 
therefore who hold non-violence only as a policy may 
ppt, without exposing themselves to the charge of 
dishonourable conduct, use the Congress membership as 
a cover fot violence. I cannot get rid of the conviction, 
that the greatest obstacle to our progress towards Swaraj 
is our want of faith in our policy. Let this fortunate 
failure of attempted assassination open our eyes. 

4 But look at the Governor’s black record. Does 
not tfco doer himself say he shot because of the 


Sbolapur deeds, because he superseded an Indian and 
became Acting Governor ? 1 some hasty youths OT even 
grown up people will argue. My answer is: We knew 
all this when ia 1920 we settled the Congress policy 
of non-violence and truth. There were, within our 
knowledge at the time, deeds much blacker than bis 
worst enemies have imputed to Sir Ernest Hotson. The 
Congress deliberately arid after full debate came to the 
conclusion in 1920, that the answer to the vile and 
violent deeds of the Government wa9 not greater 
violence on our part, but that it was profitable for us to 
answer violence with non-violence and vileness with tru*b. 
The Congress saw further, that the worst administrators 
were not bad inherently, but tha‘they were a fruit of the 
system of which f hey were willing or unwilliag victims. 
We saw too that the system corrupted even the best 
from among ourselves. And so we evolved a policy of 
non-violent action that should destroy Ihe system. Ten 
years' experience haB shown that the policy ef non¬ 
violence and Uuth though followed half-heartedly has 
answered phenomenally well, and that we are very near 
the harbour. The record of Sir Ernest Hotson, 
however bad it may be, is wholly irrelevant and can 
in no way extenuite, much less excuse the double 
cri re of attempted assassination and treachery. The 
reported hostile demonstration by some students has 
made the ug'y affair uglier still, I hope, that the 
students and the teachers throughout India will 
seiiously bestir themselves and put the educational 
house in order. And in my opinion it is the peremptory 
duty of the forthcoming meeting of the All India 
Congress Commitfea to condemn the treacherous 
outrage and reiterate its policy in unequivocal terms. 

One woid to the Government and the 

administrators. Retribu ion and repression will not do. 
These violent outbreaks are portents. Thev may 
judge those who are immediately guilty. But they 
cau deal with tha disease only by dealing with the 
cause. If they have neither the wdl nor the courage 
to do so, let them leave the rest to the nation. It has 
progressed past icpressicn and retribution. It will deal 
with Violeuce in its own ranks in it', own way. 
Any Government action in excess of the demands of 
the common law will simply intensify the madness* 
and make the task of believers iu non-viulen;e more 
difficult than it already is, ; 

Cloth Merchants and Khadi 

Whilst mill-owners hav*. to a certain extern', epasedj * 
to compete unfairly with Khadi, cloth merchants 9«em 
lo pay no heed to the Congress appeal not to injure 
genuine Khadi by selling spumous Khadi as if it was 
genuine. A firm in Surat had the hardihood the 
other diy to send its samples of 9 purious Khadi t> a 
Khadi depot in Bombay. I have the samp’e before 
me. It is clearly mill Khadi, but it is sold to the 
public as genuine article. 1 have the name too of the 
firm that has been guilty of such dishonest and „ 
unpa'riotic practice. But I do not propose just yet , 
give the name to the public. The remedy however 
lies in the hands of the purchasers of Khadi—not to < 
buy Khadi that does not bear the A. I.S. A. a’amp . 
and to buy from a shop certified by the A. I.S. A. 
wherever such a shop is to be found. InteUtgent 
buyers should really find no difficulty in diistiiiguisliktS 
genuine from spuiious Khadi. M. K. G, 
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From Yeravda * Mandir ’ 


?/• 


appear to different individuals in difktBUt 
wo know that He is one. But Truth i9 the tJffbf 


[ Gandhi) i r 9 first three discourses from Yeravda 
jail ware published in typed Young India in very 
unsatisfactory summaries. The following is the full 
text of the rirst discourse, dated 22nd Inly 1930, 
translated from Gu?ara‘\ V. G. D.j 

I 

Truth 

I take up Truth first of all, as the Satyngrnha 
Ashram owe9 its very e^stence to the pursuit and 
practice of ii. 

The word 1 Satya ’ (Truth) is derived from 1 Sat, 1 
which means being. And nothing is or exists in reality 
except Truth. That is why 1 Sat * or Truth is 
perhaps the most important name of God. In fact it 
is more correct to «ay that Truth is God, than 
to say that God is Truth. But as we cannot do 
without a ruler or a general, names of God such as 
King of kings or the Almighty are and will remain 
more usually current. On deeper thinking, however, it 
will be realised, that 4 Sat * or ’ Satya * is the only 
correct and fully significant name for God. 

And where there is Truth, there also is knowledge, 
pure knowledge. Where there is no Truth, there cau 
be no true knowledge. That is why the word 4 Chit 1 
or knowledge is associated wiib the name of God. 
And where there is true knowledge,, there is always 
bliss ( Ananda). Sorrow has no place there. And 
even as truth is eternal, so is the blis* derived from 
it. Hence we know God as 4 Sat-chit-ananda,' One 
who combines in Himself Truth, Knowledge and 

Devotion to ihis Truth is the sole reason for 
our existence. All our activities should he centred 
in Truth. Truth should be the very breath of our 
life. When once ihis stage in ihe pilgrim's progress 
is reached, all other rules of correct living will come 
without tffort, and obedience Jo them will be instinative. 
But without Truth it would be impossible to observe 
any principles or rules «n life. 

Generally speaking, observing the law of Truth 's 
merely understood to mean that we must speak the 
truth. But we \n the Ashram under a hid the word 
Satya or Truth in a much wider sense. There 
fibtadd be Truth in though?, Truth in speech, and Truth 
in action- To ihe man who baa realised this Truth in 
perfection, nothing else remains to be known, because all 
knowledge is necessarily included in it. What is not 
included in it is not Truth, and so not true knowledge; 
;ukl there can be no inward peace without ttue 
knowledge. If we once learn how to apply this never 
faUtag test of Truth, we will at once be able fo find 
Ottt What is woith doing, what is worth seeing, what 
is worth reading. 

But how is one lo realise this Truth, which may 
he likened to the philosophers stone or the cow of 
plenty ? By single-minded devotion (Abhyasa) and 
indifference to every other interest in life (Vairagya)— 
replies die Bhagavadgita. In spite, however, of such 
d#voUoa« what may appear as truth to one person will 
ottett appear as untruth to another person. But that 
hied not worry the seeker. When there is honest 
it will be realised that what appear to be 
dtflfcrent truths are like apparently different countless 
leaves of the same tree. Does not God Himself 


designation of God. Hence there is nothing wrong in 
every one following Truth according to one's lights. 
Indeed it is one'9 duty to do so. Then if there te a 
mistake oa the part of anv o e so following Truth, ft 
will be autoimticelly ret; li^ht. For the que9t of 
Truth involve!’ tapiis — 'Hf-su Bering, ?ometime9 even 
unto death. There can be no place in it for even a 
trace of self-interest. In such selfless search for 
Truth nobody can lose his bearings for long. 
Directly one rakes to the wrosg parh one stumbles, 
and is thus redirected to the right path. Therefore 
the pursuit of Truth is true Bhakti (devotion). It is 
the path that leads to God, and therefore there 19 no 
place in it for cowardice, no place for defeat. It is 
the talisman by which death itself becomes the portal 
to life eternal. 

In this connection we shculd ponder over the 

lives and examples of Harh'hchandra, Prahlad, 

Ramachandra, Imams Hasan and Husain, the Christian 
Saints, etc. JIow beautiful it would be, if all of us, 
young a^d old, men and women devoted ourselves 

wholly to Truth in all that we might do in our 

waking hours, whe'her working, eating, drinking ov 
playing, till pure dreamless sleep clamed us for her 
own ? God as Truth has been for mo a treasure 
beyond price; may He be so to every one of us. 

Lancashire v. Japan 

Sjt. II P. Mody writes : 

14 J have read with great interest the brief 
announcement you have made in cumulation with 
the rumour that you might visit Lancashire when 
you go to England for the Round Table Conference. 
I hope you will do so, and will give British 
manufacturers an opportunity of understanding your 
position and that of the Congress. My view of the 
matter i=, that while it is of national importance 
that the requirement of the people of India should 
be met bv cloth manufactured or made in the 
country, foreign doth cannot be kepf out unless 
and until the manufacturing capacity of India is 
considerably increased. When the present depression 
passes awiy, it is certain the consumption of cloth 
by our people will increase, and if the production 
of mills, Khadl and handloom weavers is not 
equal to the demand, foreign doth must come in 
to a greater or lesser ex'ent. The problem then 
resolves itself into one of ways and means of 
promoting the indigenous industry. One of the 
greatest obstacles in’the way of such expansion is 
the organized competition which the industry 19 
experiencing from Japan. Year after year she selects 
special Hues for attack, and having established 
herself in these lines, moves ou to attack other 
lines to the great detriment, of the Indian 
manufacturer. As I have explained to you more 
than odee, this competition not only affects 
the consumption of particular varieties of Indian 
cloth, but alio the price of the whole range of 
manufactures of Indian mills. It may be, that in 
course of time, when mills have recovered from 
the effects of the depression through which the 
industry has been passing, and are able to spend 
money on new equipment and to take other 
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iBWSotei lot the re-organisation of the Industry, 

; - : wb*n ^Labour has, by education and otheT 

®* DB ' ^ 5e ®o brought to a Btate of greater efficiency, 
tfeg fcohipetiHva capacity of India may develop to 
Mi extent 'Wbicb would do away with the necessity 
fclfpfcCial measures of Protection; but until that 
Stage is reached, India must pursue a vigorous 
tariff policy. Very highly organised countries like 
the United States have done so, and India, in the 
infancy of her industrial progress, cannot but follow 
the example. The iutcrests of the consumer have, 
of course, to be taken into account, and I have 
no doubt, that when the necessity arises, measures 
can be devised for protecting them. In this 
connection it must be remembered, that there can 
be no question of exploitation of the consumer, so 
long as he is ar.ked to pay nothing more than the 
economic price of the article he buys. If the 
dumping of cheap foreign goods gives the consumer 
an advantage, it is purely temporary, and in the 
long rnn, it does neither him nor the country any 
good, that he should have for a time made 
available to him cheap foreign goods 9old at a 
price below the cost of production of the indigenous 
article. 

“The question then arises how the industry in 
India is to be safeguarded and enabled to ratisfy 
the full requirements of the country. At the 
interview 1 had with you when >ou were last in 
Bombay, I gathered the impression, that provided a 
satisfactory political settlement was achieved, you 
would favour the imposition of a special duty 
against Japan. And if I understand the purport of 
your recent announcement correctly, your attitude 
might be, that while you would uot have a yard of 
Lancashire or any other foreign cloth in this 
country, if you could help it, you would not 
in certain circumstances mind Lacca-hire deriving 
some advantage over Japan owing to the special 
measures which it might be necessary to take to 
to meet Japauese competition. Will you kindly let 
me know if I have understood your position 
correctly ?” 

My position is clear. 

1 . If 1 had my way, India would be cloched in 
Khadi to the exclusion or all other cloth oven made 
in indigenous mills. 

2 . Whilsr Ipdia is unwilling (there is no question 
of Inability) to manufacture all ihe Khadi sha needs, 
1 should allow indigenous mill-clotL to supplement it. 

3. There is picketing of foreign cloth because 
foreign cloth competes with both Khadi and Indian 
mill-cloth. It is irrelevant, whether the competition is 
lair or unfair in the sense whether the clofh 
manufactured in the respective countries is fairly 
produced And brought here or not. 

4 . If there was no competition, and if it became clear 
that some foreign cloth had to come to India, and n 
England was in partnership with India freed, I would 
give preference to England over all other countries. 
But my belief is, that when India becomes free, she 
will manufacture within a short time enough Khadi 
for her wants, supplementing it during the transition 
with indigenous mill-cloth. 

M. K. G. 


More about Tellicherry Picketing 

With reference to the paragraph in Young India 
giving publication to a complaint about picketing in 
Kerala, there has already appeared Sjt. Kelappan’e 
contradiction. Moreover I have received letters from 
many responsible citizens testifying to the absolutely 
peaceful character of the picketing ib&t is carried or. 
As there has been an attempt to mislead the authorities 
that there has been obstruction and harassment and 
"everything short of physical violence,” I think it is 
just and necessary to publish extracts from some ot 
these letters. 

Dr. T. V. N. Nair, Physician and Surgeon, 
Tcllicherry, who is the President of the local Congress 
Committee, writes; 

41 1 have on several occasions watched the 
picketing which is being carried on by the 
volunteers in various toddy shops in and near 
Tellicherry. I have always been impressed with the 
absolute non-violence of the volunteers even under 
the greatest provoca ions. 

" So far, I have not heard or known of any 
excesses on the part of the picketers or other 
Congress workers in their dealings with the renters 
or the drunkarJs. As regards the allegation of 
issuing summonses to Ilia renters the facts are 
as follows : 

“ We invited them to a meeting before we 
started picketing so that we could understand 
each other. We explained to them our 
programme. They said, that in terms of their 
agreement with the Government, they could not 
close their shops. Nothing else happened in the 
meeting; no coercion or intimidation or anything 
of that sort. We have beca carrying on the 
picketing for four months, and till this day not a 
single shop renter has complained to us about 
the pickets." 

Sr. Kelappan informs me, that meetings like the one 
above referred tn ware held throughout the province 
to explain the programme to all concerned. 

Sr. C. P. Mammon Keyi, Chairman, Municipal 
Council, Tellicherry, writes.: 

" 1 can honestly say, that picketing of toddy 
and arrack shops in Tellicherry has been going on 
in a most peaceful manner. I ha vs not heard of 
any complaints. ,f 

Sr. V. Krishna Menou, B, A„ Bar-at-Law t 
Tellicherry, has also written, 

" So tar as I have seen, the picketing of toddy 
shops has been peaceful here. " 

Sr. V. E\ Nara> ana Nambiar, B. A., B. L., Member 
Madras Legislative Council, Member Madras Univer¬ 
sity Sena e, and Municipal Councillor, Tellicherry, writes* 

“ I have seen the complaint about picketing , 
of liquor shops. I have within the last tew 
months on several occasions watched the picketing 
that is being carried on by Congress volunteers In 
the District of North Malabar, and I must say that ; 
the picketing has always been absolutely peaceful. 
It is indeed a surprise to find, that about picketing 
conducted so peacefully it has by some been said, 
that 1 there is definite evidence that everything, 
short of physical violence has been resorted to by 
volunteers/ ' * 


11 1 am positive tbit tio br mn*et will 

came forward to support this allegation/ 1 
It' I wanted testimonials about the peaceful 
character of our picketing, I could gat it from hundreds 
of respectful citizens all over South * India. Evry 
one knows the eagKrya a-*d the eaalp-roadiuess of 
the Government to pource umn any infrlngemen's or 
semblance of infring'm at of th* t a rms and condi iong 
of the settlement in regard to picketing. The 
very fact that we h ve bern going on so long 
and so successfullv is a positive proof 'of the strict 
adherence to peaceful njethods. Every one knows that 
we have strictly warned our volunteers agiinst the use 
of ary physical force evea in self defcrre. Every one 
knows that our volunteers are mere lads, mostly 
weaklings, and could easily be ovcrpowr red by the 
renters’ men. Wc have limited the numbers, so that 
they cannot possibly cverawa anybody and in fact 
stand the risk of being assaulted and beaten. We 
have excludrd sight-seers and neighbours, so that the 
volunteers can get do assistance if interested p°rsons 
attack them. It is also well-known, that the 'guardians' 
of peace who are n*ar about ihe taverns either in 
uniform or in plain clothes are there to protect the 
trade and nit the volunteers. Far from alleging 
violence for which there is not the slightest ground, I 
should expect even officials to appreciate the courage 
aud idealism of our volunteers. 

C. RAJAGOPALACHAR 

Heart before Mind 

[ Kakasaheb sends me the following interesting 
extracts from a letter recently received bv him from 
Mr. Gregg. M. K. G. ] 

As I have watched from the Indian papers the 
relatively feeble response of Indian students all over 
the country to Gandbiji’s call, it has s?erned to me 
that they have held back partky on the advici of their 
riders, under the belief that when Gandbiii called 
them from the colleges in 1921-72, and the mo / ment 
waft calltd off, he had ‘let them down,’ aod they had 
lost all. They are afraid that may happen again. 
Tb#y are wrong, but the question is how to reach 
thorn. Il seems to me that their primary error in the 
matter U tbit they do not understand what Bapu 
me^os by National education as opposed fo Bri’isk 
Oovermnent education. 

National education, as 1 s*e it, aside from rhe 
preaeat struggle in its purtly political aspect, is uof so 
much a different intellectual formula o* scheme of 
book education. It is mainly an educUmn or 
re-education of the heart as distinguished from the 
mhuJ, It is to teach boys a new alt tude, one of 
social service, a new purpose in life. Intellectually 
tfc&ny of the students of the Vidyapilh may be the 
same *6 id a Government College, bat the purpose 
and aim of their use is not for a selfish career of 
upona^-fttaking or social position but of humble service. 

1 Used to hear Stokes argue against Bapu s *deas 
fat national colleges, but Stokes laboured under the 
Stmt ttfatake. Bapu ? 9 idea, if I undeistanl i\ proceeds 
lity&t tbn validity of the statement expressed thus in 
Art* J&bfei ‘Keep the heart with all diligence, for out 
of the hr art are the' issues of life*. So national 
education is malely to purify and redirect the heart. 
A*Sr,t tight? Once the heart, the inner attitude and 
nrpofitfi Gird right, the Intellectual instruments and 


modes will de velop and * cbnie safety ™to 
without tnorrnooi ztteatioo bfag 
heart is tho tnattez ct ptlm&ty 

c.r« „■« ..d >*<r**?Z 

I keep a note book ID WntCD I 1 yfidf 

all sorts as thev occur to me. AlsO QlJOt/ltlOuS 
s e em to me valuable and especially related to wy 
thinking, Out of such notes I have built both my 
two books. I have noted educational problems a good 
deal and from time to time, if you wish, I will 
forward fco you such of my ideas on education as I 
h/tve developed into useable form. 

Three such ideas come to me now, which I would 
want to have any young men whom I might teach 
understand. Perhaps they are *rite to you, but 
nevertheless I send them. 

I would wint such young men to understand and 
see the application of what I h^ve just quoted: 'Keep 
thy heart with all diligerce, for out of it are the issu s 
of life.' I would reinforce thit with examples, and 
with explanation and instances fnm modern psychology. 

Then I would want them to undersland that if 
they want tu create a new socid environment, a new 
power in ihsinsclves or new attitudes in others, there 
is the psychological law called the law of stimulus. 

It tells us that growth comes about by the regular, 
steady prolonged repetition of tiny little stimuli. So 
they must be patient and s'eidy and tenacious, or be 
satisfied with small d/monstMtion?, smiU events, small 
stimuli, repeated over and over again for a long period. 

1 would want them to know ths other psychological 
iaw of growth, tint J*;sus expressed when he said; 

‘ Un‘o him that hath shall be given, and as for him that 
hath not, the little he hath shall bs taken away.’ That is 
to say, any power which is exerc'S^d grow.-; any power 
which is allowed to rest idle wastes away. It is true of 
muscles, of menial, moral and spiritual powers and 
aptitudes. YVe cannot postpone trying to develop such 
powers. We must practi^ at least a little every day 
or other short period. 

Also I want them to realise the truth which has been 
expressed in many ways. An American philosopher William 
James expressed it thuin—‘Every thought has its motor 
cpu^equenc*'.’ He could havj said also that every 
emotion has its motor consequence. That is to say, 
thoughts and feelings sooner or later b;come actions 
or qualify actions. So if we htv* a ’ger or hatred of 
our opponent, such thoughts and feelings will, sooner 
or later, express themselves in violence toward him. 
That is one reason why we must love our enemtee. 
n we don’t love them, ,\ve will some day do an unloving 
act towards them. 

Ashram Bhajanavali 

Tenth edition, a reprint of the previous edition, is 
now ready, Price as. 2, postage and picking a. 1 extra, 
payable sTiclly in advance. The book Is not ssut 
by V. P. P. 

Copies can also be had in Bombay from our branch 
office at Princess Sheet. Manager, Young India 
Public Debt 
Vol. I 

Report of the Congress Select Committee, price one 
Rupee. Postage & packing a 5 . 2\ extra. Copies can be had 
in Bombay from Navajivan Karyalaya, Princess Street 
aud Karnatak Printing Pres", 318 A Thakurdwar, and in 
Ahmedabad from Navajivan Karyalaya, at Gandhi Road. 
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What We can do Today 

The much criticised Fundamental Rights Resolution 
of the Karachi Congess has twenty items. Item one 
has nine sub-clauses. I have just glanced through 
the innocent resolution, and I have made what i9 for 
me as amazing discovery which I am impatient to 
ehare with tfce< reader. 1 find that fifteen out of 
twenty we can enforce today more or less fully and 
five sub-clauses of item one can be similarly treated. 
Here they are for the convenience of the reader; 

I. Fundamental rights of the people shall 
include 

(c ) freedom of conscience and the free 
profession and practice of religion, subject to public 
order and morality; 

id) protection of the culture, language, and 
• scripts of the minorities; 

( e ) equal rights and obligations of all citizens, 
without any bar on account of gex; 

(/) no disability to attach to any citizen by 
reason of his or her religion, caste or creed or sex 
in regard to public employment, office of power or 
honour, and in the exercise of any iraQe or calling; 

( g ) equal rights to all citizens in regard to 
public roads, wells, schools and other places of 
public resort; 

3. Adult suffrage. 

4. Free primary education. 

5. A living wage lor industrial workers, 
limited hours of labour, healthy conditions of work, 
protection agaiDst the economic consequences of 
old age, sickness and unemployment. 

fi. Labour to be freed from serfdom or 
conditions bordering on serfdom. 

7. Protection of woman workers, and specially 
adequate provisions for leave during maternity 
period. 

8. Prohibition against employment of children 
of school going age in factories. 

9. Right cf labour to form unions to protect 
their iuterests with suitable machinery for setliement 
of disputes by arbitration. 

10. Substantial reduction in agricultural rent 
ot revenue paid by the peasantry, and in case of 
uneconomic holdings exemption from rent for such 
period as may be necessary, relief being given to 
small zamindars wherever necessary by reason of 
such reduction. 

II. Imposition of a progressive income tax 
on agricultural incomes above a fixed minimum. 

12. A graduated inheritance tax. 

14. Kxpenditme and salaries in civil depart¬ 
ments to bo largely reduced. No servant of the 
state, other than specially employod experts and the 
like, to be paid above a certain fixed figure wbi;h 
should not ordinarily exceed Rs. 500 per month. 

15. Protection of indigenous cloth by exclusion 
of foreigu clolh and foreign yarn from the country. 

16. To'al prohibition of intoxicating dr nka 
and drugs. 

20. Control of usury—direct or indirect. 

Those omitted have reference to the things that 
can only be done by the legislature. They are; 
Freedom of association and combination; 

Freedom of speech and press; 


Right to bear arms; 

Right of personal liberty and possession Of property 
without executive interference; 

Religious neutrality by the state; 

Removal of salt duty; 

Control of currency for the benefit of the people; 
Control of key industries &c. 

The reader will see that these last are really lees- 
vital than those we can do now without state assistance. 

It will be seen further, that if we succeed in doing the 
things mentioned in the first list, those mentioned in the 
second will follow as a matter of courw. In other 
words national control of the Government is mostly 
dependent upon ourselves. Conversely if we do not 
do the things we ought to to day, when the power 
comes to us, we shall be found unready for them. Thus 
if we do not respect one another's religions, 
do not treat women as absolute equals, do not remove 
untouchability, do not dot villages with free primary 
schools, do uot honestly manige the Congress suffrage 
which is practically adult suffrage, do not treat 
labour decently, do not spare children factory 
labour, do not encourage labour unions, do not 
reduce agricultural rents, do not pay for national 
purposes a fixed percentage of our incomes, do not 
voluntarily reduce our salaries or sot apart for a 
national purpose more than the minimum required, do 
not abjure foreiga cloth and drink and do not reduce 
the heavy rates of interest which even respectable 
people charge, I prophecy that the state will be 
powerless to impose these reforms on an unwilling 
people. A popular state can never act in advance of 
public opinion. If it goes against it, it will be destroyed. 
Democracy dhciplined and enlightened is the finest 
thing in the world. A demociacy prejudiced, ignorant, 
superstitious will land itself in chaos aud may be 
self-deetroyed. The Fundamental Rights Resolution is 
not premature. It is not so formidable as it reads, if 
the nation is prepared, as I hold it is prepared, for 
orderly self-government. Let every Congressman 
therefore thick out a programme of work for hinmlf 
or herself iu terms of the item9 first mentioned. 
We need not be overpowered by the list, aach on4 
may take up the item and the area of work for which 
he or she is best fitted. Needless to say the full 
working of th<s items requires the cooperation of 
capitalist?, landowners and tho like. Tdey will all fall 
in a lino if a good beginning is made. 

M. K. G. 
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Further Clearance 
( % M. K. Gmmt) 

Having read my reply to him in Young hud.a 
jt. Saly.iniuiii thus returns to the charge : 

"Your insis^encQf on the statement that 
political power is not'-an <?nd itself disturbs me 
seriously. Even if tomorrow we get all the 
reforms we want, l would still resist ^British 
rule in tliis country. 1 am also convinced that 
very few of the reforms we want can be fully or 
effectively achieved, unless we get political power. 

“You must recognise that the ideal ol 
political anarchy, with which I entirely agree, is 
not practical politics in the world today. If the 
Musalmaas and the Sildis, therefore, get all the 
power, Lhtf majority community in the country 
will have to lie p< rpeiual civil resisted, leading to 
civil war, 

4 1 agree that poHiicu! power can easily become 
a burden, if it came as a gift from withcu*, the 
people having made no effort ro deserve it. Rut I 
claim that iho nation has already /hewn, and will 
show increasingly in the jeect few ytars, fW it 
iully deserves political power, 

11 Public opinion, 1 agree, mould support 
legislation. legislation in advance of public opinion 
is olteu futile. But public: r>nioiot\ without 
legislative sanction. is often very la^pjely imooteut. 

I fee! that political power is the tiling, and that 
these reforms must follow. Alter all, the freedom 
oi a nation and the libe^y of the individual are 
priceless political privileges' and each nation must 
be free io decide what is good fur itself. Once, 
therefore, we get political power, we can and oughr 
to decide what is good for us. And d I understand 
my countrymen aright, the largest public opinion in 
Iudia today is io favour of getting political power. 

u It you think ibid loiter deserves a further 
answer from you. I shah be ^iad to b&'e it. But 
may f ag-rin express the hope that you may 
reconsider your position in the light id wLat 1 have 
pia csi above ? 

“ As regards my previous letter, I am sorry 
it has not reached you. I have no copy of ih I 
wanted to know iu that letter from you what the 
phrase 1 for presenting the demands of the 
Congress 1 , in the resolu%ou of the Working 
Committee, deputing you to attend the Round Table 
Conference, meant. I take it, il docs not mean 
that you will merely state rhe Congress case, in 
the attitude of ‘take it or leave it. 1 But I presume 


that you will (l) 6late rhe Congress case and 
support it with arguments, (f?) meet counterarguments, 
and answer questions and try to solve difficulties and 
doubts raised by the other side, and (3) exercise 
the freedom, given by tbe Karachi Congress to the 
Congress Delegation to the Round Table Conference, 
to accept such adjustments as may be demonstrably 
necessary in the interests of India.” 

There seems to me ta be a question of emphasis 
between Sj r Saiyamurti and myself, rlis emphasis 
is on political power in itself, mine on political power 
ns a weapon for enabling the reformer to achieve his 
reforms in the quickest manner possible. To ire there¬ 
fore all depends upon the way political power is 
attained. If it cannot be attained without the combined 
e ertion of all the communities, I would wait. 
After all i stremous exertion hself is a getting. In 
that sense political power is daily coming to the 
nation. A constitution will merely be a symbol of the 
full achievement. Hut it may also be a mirage, if it i9 
not consciously a fiuftion of a nation's endeavour. 
Thus supposing by some accident Kngland collapsed 
atl of a sudden and therefore India imagined that she 
had all she wanted, she \fould be woolly wool g. Vir ue 
therefore lies in our getting political power as a result 
of our strength, not as a result of the foreign ruler’s 
weakness. But I must not labour the point any 
I aether. It is enough that just at present, though I 
may have a different outlook from that of many 
others, wa are all striving ter the same thing in the 
s one way. 

I do not "hare the feai, that d Musalrnaus and 
Sikhs got ad tne power, the ’ nujority community,’ 
/. e ., Hindus would have to be ‘ perpetual civil 
resistf-rs. * In ihe find iufttvice this deduction ignores 
lha assumption th*i Hindus willingly surrendered 
tin i; right to power, and ui the second it ignores the 
law of civil res' 'stance that it is never needed to be 
applied perpetually to a cause. Its sovereign efficacy 
bes iu the fact that it secures redress within a 
rneasurab’e though previously unascertainable iieriod. 

I can give Sjr. Satyamurti a more consoling answer 
regarding his doubts as to the meaning of 

the 1 presentation ’ of Congress demands. Subject of 
course to permission being granted,—and this, In 
my opinion, is implicit iu the Delhi settlement,— 

I am going to present and “ support the Congress 
case with arguments, meet counter arguments and 
answer questions and try to solve difficulties and doubts 
raised by the other side and exercise the freedom given 
by the Karachi Congress to the Congress Delegation 
to the Round Table Conference to accept such 
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adjustments as may be demonstrably necessary In the 
interests of India-" If I reach London, I can make 
this promise to all concerned, that whilst on the one 
hand I will not bo Ruilty of selling the national cause, 
on the other the most reactionary Englishman need 
have no cause .io fear my reputed obstinacy, or worse 
still, anti-British feelings. I a n not conscious of being 
obstinate. Tfosc, who know me, have always credited 
me with an ample faculty for compromise though they 
have found me unyielding on matters of principle. 
Nor am I conscious of any anti-British feeling in me. 
On the contrary, I can assert with confidence that I have 
nothing but goodwill for British. If therefore 
I attend the Conference, I shall leave no stone unturned 
to make the deliberations of the Conference a success. 
More I dare not promise. 

Congressmen s Negligence ? 

A correspondent from Abiramam writes: 

11 Miidukulattur is a fairly big village in the 
district of Ramnad in the Madras Presidency. 
From a short cut route, 8 miles in distance from 
the town lies the blue sea. After the Settlement 
the villagers began la carry salt from the sea bed. 
No conveyance was used at first. Each man took 
as much salt as he could conveniently carry. Men 
were not molested by the salt officers. Emboldened 
by the apparent inactivity of salt officers, people 
used to join in the common purpose of carrying 
salt in groups consisting of four or five persons. 
From the beginning of last month country bullock 
carts were requisitioned and ured for canying rafi, 
and the commodity wns divided into equal lots 
by those who brought them to be used for each 
man's family consumption. 

"At this stage ot their activities only did the 
emissaries of the department think it their duty to 
interfere. After a full consultation, is to the nature 
of the action to be taken with regaid to the poople 
who carried away salt in carts, it was thought lit 
to arrest certain persons and fine them tor the 
ofFencr* of breaking the provisions of the salt 
law. It should be staled that the officers did not 
at all interfere at the very beginning. They wished to 
check them at a very late hour, and this they did 
without giving any notice or oven a casual warning. 
The total number of persons thus attested is 21. 
The punishment merod out to them varied. Those 
who admitted the guil: wm*. let efi with email fines, 
wliHe thoso who refused to admit it were fined 
heavier than the others. The roia^ amount of fines 
amounted to Ks. 2 0 which was Vi id, 

"I am quite sure that ihrse^prosecdtions could 
have been avoided if ‘die local Congress authorities 
had ciono propaganda work and informed the 
Villagers of the limits of ihc salt concession. Can 
sow not wake them up from their lethargy ? I 
assure ^ou {bn* ihe villagers am quite amenable 
to rcftso.fl.” 

1 ha vs condensed Hie original letter. I do not know 
how far the complaint against the local Congress 
Committees is josiiiVd. Rut one is inclined to agree 
with the writer that them has been some negligence. 
T*» salt concession is the most valuable clause of 
the Pol hi Settlement. I know that Lord Irwin was 
moved by the appeal on behalf of the poor. I am 


betraying no confidence when I 9tate, that he realised 
that at least for the poor villagers salt must be free 
as air and water. The argument that it was not so 
much the amount of tax that positively hart the 
people as the deprivation of the right of making it 
themselves made a forcible appeal to him. If it 
makes the same appeal to Congressmen, they will lose 
no time in instructing the villagers as to the exact 
nature of the concession, There is no complication 
about if. 

The villagers within a walking dista^pe of a salt 
area whether sea-boaid or inla d can make and sell 
salt for domestic consumption. 

Domestic use includes use for manure, cattle and 
fish curing as a village industry. Therefore salt 
cannot be carried to towns or bazaars outside 
the walking area. It can ou no account be 
carted or carried on camelback. Only human agency 
is permissible. Not even handcar's may be used. These 
limitations rmy look formidable to town-dwellers. They 
arc no hardship For the villagers who want to work the 
concession honestly. The motive behind the limitations 
is to prevent trade among the woaldw people and 
competition with the monopoly salt in arras where 
people use the monopoly sale without noticing the effect 
of the tax. Whilst the latter lasts, the restriction is 
perfectly intelligible and reasonable. 

Let us realise, that for tens of thousands who live 
wi bin walking distauco of salt areas salt is free. From 
all I have seen of the working of this concession, I 
believe that the provincial Governments are desirous of 
giving the villagers the full benefit of the concession. 
Having made this admission, I would like to suggest 
that die fines imposed were heavy. A few phe <meh 
should surely have sufficed by way of warning. Nor 
enn I help foeling that the reported d stinctlou between 
those who pleaded guilty and those who did not was 
wholly unnecessary. 

M. K. G. 

What ifl Liberty ? 

In rhe course of a letter eulogising the non-violent 
character of our struggle, a county clerk writing from 
Vernon, Texas, says: 

“ Usually men think of liberty is tbc absence 
of restraint. Tnat miy tic liberty, but usually it is 
licence. The absence ot negation to personal 
desire is never liberty. Liberty is that which makes 
a man free in the face of groat obstacles. It is 
one of life’s virtues least underload and not often 
practised. Liberty is njt a varying quality, but a 
fixed life principle, 

“True liberty oftcu does strange things. In fact 
the actors are frequently called fools. At any rate 
they do not seem to work for their own interest, 
but when rightly understood, liberty is seen to be 
an exhibition of service, if not Of sacrifice. 
Conscious liberty lifts a man above the sordid and 
selfish to a view of the com non goof, It puts a 
premium on larger benefit? aud teaches her devotee 
to consider himself part of a great principle 
work mg for human uplift. His toward lies not in 
material gains, but in a larger truer self-conscious 
strength." 


M. K* G. 
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From Yeravda ‘Mandir’ 

[ Here is the full translation of tbe Second 
Discourse. V. G. D. ] 

II 

Ahimsa or Love 

Strangely enough I commence this on Ahimsa after 
an amusing though at the same time somewhat painful 
incident. We were discussing the problem of saving 
cloth-lined wrappers with a view to using them over 
aud over again. The question was whether we should 
paste slips of paper on the whole surface, or ouly in 
places where there was some writing. It was a 
fruitless and foolish discussion, which took up fifteen 
minutes of the thrice precious time after the early 
morning prayers. I say thrice precious time, because 
the discussion involved the sacrifice of Truth, Ahimsa 
and right discernment alike. Truth was hurt because 
this discussion was not inspired by our love of truth. 
Ahimsa suffered, because one who should have devoted 
every moment of his time to realising the miseries of 
others and seeking a remedy for them wasted fifteen 
valuable minutes iu a vain discussion. Then again 
there was no sense of proportion. Had we used om 
commonsense, this conversation would not have lasted 
a moment. Both realised onr folly after having stolen 
fifteen minutes of public time, we thanked God for 
having called us to our senses. 

I have deliberately made these prefatory remarks. 
The path of Ahimsa la as narrow as it is straight, 
even Rke the path of Truth. It is like balancing 
oneself on the edge of a sword. By concentration, 
an acrobat can walk on a rope. But the rope of 
Truth and Ahimsa is far, far thinner. Tbe slightest 
inattention brings one tottering to the ground. One can 
realise Truth and Ahimsa only by ceaseless striving. 

But It It impossible to realise perfect Truth so 
tong as we are imprisoned in this mo rial frame. We 
can only visualise it in our imagination. We cannot, 
through the instrumentality of this ephemeral body, 
see face to face Truth which is eternal. That is why 
one has to fall back upon faith In the end. 

And that is also how some ancient seeker after 
Trnth discovered Ahimsa, The que-riion which 
confronted him wa*: H Shall I put up with those who 
create difficulties for me, or cffiall I destroy them ?" 
The seeker realised that he who went on destroying 
did not make headway biS simply s ayed where he 
was while the man who suffered those who treated 
difficulties marched along, and at times tojk them 
wiili bun. The fust act of destruction taught him that 
the Truth which was the object of his quest was not 
putakLe oneself, but within. Hence the more one took 
to violence, the more one receded from Truth. For 
ijn fighting the imagined enemy without he neglected 
the enemy within. 

We punish thieves because they harass us. For 
the moment they leave us alone; but they only transfer 
tbehr attentions to another victim. This other victim 
however is omrselves in a different form, and so we 
are caught in s vicious circle. The trouble from 
thieves continues to increase, as they think that it is 
their doty to steal. We thus see that it fs better in 
(hot to endure tbe thieves than to punish them. Toe 
forbearance may even bring them to their senses. By 
enduring them we realise that thieves are not different 


from ourselves, they are our blood brothers and 
friends, and may not be punished. It is not sufficient 
however to continue to bear the infliction. That would 
only induce cowardice. So we realise a further duty 
of ours. Since we regard the thieves as our kith and 
kin, they should be made to realise the kinship. And 
so we must take pains to devise ways and means to 
win them over. This is the path of Ahimsa . This 
may entail continuous suffering and the cultivating of 
endless patience. Given these two comliiiong, the 
thief Is bound iu the end to turn away from the evil 
of stealing. Thus step by step we learn how to make 
friends with all the world; we realise the greatness of 
God—of Truth. Our peace of mind increases In spite 
of suffering; we become braver and more enterprising; 
we understand more clearly the difference between 
what is everlasting and what is not; we learn how to 
distinguish between wrat is our duty and what is not. 
Our pride melts away and we become humble. Our 
worldly attachments diminish, and so does the evil 
within u shrink from day to day. 

Ahimsa is not the crude thing it appears to be on 
the face, of it. Not to hurt any living thing is no 
doubt a part of Ahimsa. But it vs its least expression. 
The principle of Ahimsa is hurt by every evil thoughl, 
by undue haste, by lying, by hatred, by wishing ill 
to anybody. It Is also violated by one's holding on 
to what the world needs. But the world needs even 
what we eat day by day. In the place where we 
stand there are millions of micro-organisms to whom 
(he place belongs and who are hurt by our presence 
there. What should we do then f Should we commit 
suicide ? Even that is no solution if we believe, as 
we do, that so long as the spirit is attached to the 
flesh, on every destruction of the body it weave9 
another for itself. The body will cease to be only 
when we give up all attachment to it. This freedom 
from all attachment is the realisation of God as 
Truth. Such realisation cannot be attained in a 
hurry. The body does not belong to us. While it 
lasts, we must use it as a trust handed over to our 
charge Thus ireat.ng the things of the flesh, we may 
one day expect to be free from the cares of the flesh. 

It should be clear from the foregoing, that without 
Ahimsa it, is not possible to seek and find Truth. 
Ahimsa and Truth are so intertwined that it is 
difficult to disentangle aud separate them. They are 
like the two sides of a coin, or rather of a smooth 
unstamped metallic disc. Who can then say which 
is the obverse and which is the reverse ? Nevertheless 
Ahimsa is the means, Truth is the end, Means 
to be means must always be wiihia our reach, and so 
Ahimsa is our supreme duty. If we take care of 
the means, wo are bound to reach the end sooner or 
later. When once we have grasped this point, final 
victory is beyond question. Whatever difficulties wa 
encounter, whatever appaient reverses we sustain, 
we may not give up the quest for Truth which alone 
is and which is God. 

Financial Obligations Report 

The second volume also is now ready. Both 
volumes are available at Navajivan Karyalaya, 
Gandhi Road, Abmedabad or Navajivan Karyalaya, 
Princess Street, Bombay or Kamatak Printing Press, 
3IS A, Thaknrdwar, Bombay. Price of each volume 
Re. 1; postage 2b as. 
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The Garlick Murder 

(By M. K, Gavpiit ) 

This murder in Bengal of a judge who was performing 
his duty according to his lights is a disgrace to the 
perpetrators, We may not wonder at the agitation that 
has troubled the European community in Calcutta and 
elsewhere. The young men who dolight in murdering 
those whom they dislike, no matter from how patriotic 
motive, do not advance fho enure they claim to 
espouse. And murder a planned by secret societies 
make every cno io their immediate neighbourhood 
*V suspect. Indeed one murder of a Erropean 
official affects the mmosphero in the whole of India. 

It is the duty of every person who siaccrely 
dislikes these murders to express his strong 
disapproval of such acts, and wherever he r;in find 
the followers of the cult of murder, reason wi'h its 
members and non-coopcrate with them if they do not 
listen, Satyagraha is no rer prefer of persons. 
Given a correct atmosphere, Satyagraha caD be far 
more effectively used against our own friends than 
against those who regard us as their enemies. The 
nearer the relation, the more effective dofs Satyagraha 
become. 

Wc must realise that any toleration or indifference 
shown towards there activities will uoi only pompons 
Swaraj, bul will make Swaraj Government difficult, if 
Dot impossible, f'or, whilst it may be pos rble for an 
overaimvd alien Government to carry on administration 
in spite of the activities of murderous secret societies, 
an administration, based purely cu popular will, cannot 
bo efficicn ly conducted in the midst of murderous 
Activities. There If no warrant to suppose, that if the 
idea that it is eight to murder oJfi'JaJs or persons 
whom Wt! dislike beecincs popular, if will subside the 
moment wc gain Swaraj. From ♦•.veil tin: most 
Hid fish consideialiom, therefore, il U nere:.:;a!V for lovers 
of real fret di m to put foitii their best endeavour fo 
cheek thin evil l»e f ore it becomes too late. 

I have bad it whispered io me, ihui vu IciJre going 

on side by ?idr* wiih non violence mu .t hEp ihe 

latter. Af fho author of the non violent programme 

and as an expert in the line, Dt me proclaim will; 

all the slrergib of conviction that :r is a serious 

delusion to think lhat \iolcnrc c^n help non-violence. 

On this matter my evidence bv.od on :ong experience 

should bo re&irded as conclusive. 1 can assert 'hat 

every act of political violence injures ;he non violent 

movement. Every one knows how u unnerves me. 

What has been calk'd the Bardot i blunder and 

what I claim a? an act of fi cl a ;s wisdom 

was due to an ugly outbreak of violence 

oo the part of professing Congressmen at Cham? 

Chnura. Bit for the piauponement of Civil Disobedience 

% 

at the time, the count;y would not have made the 
phenomenal progress it has made. Lot evc*y one 
concerned understand ihat if this rontagiou of inuider 
spreads. without my wishing it or doing 1% the active non¬ 
violent movement may automatically suffer a check. Like, 
everything in nature it has its own law to govern it. 


It may not be amiss here to examine the resentment 
caused In European circles Over my article on the 
attempted assassination of His Excellency the Acting 
Governor of Bombay. The resentment was caused by 
my making a distinction between the murder of a 
guest by a host and any other murder. I thought 
that T had made my meaning quite clear. I 
heightened the sinfulness of the act because of the 
additional fact that Sir Ernest Hoboa was a guest 
of the? College, Of course every murder is 
sinful and deserving of condemnation. Bat 
there are surely degrees of guilt even abjut these 
acts. Atul it has often happened before uow that 
some special ugliness about such ac's has stirred the 
conscience o* thore concerned and arrested the growth 
of 1 be disease. It was with that cbjrct in view that 
I drew the distinction and pointed out the gravity of 
murderous acts, f know as a matter of fact that the 
article has affected some of those whom it was 
intended to influence. I ask my Europeou critics to be 
patient with me. 1 understand their irritation. But 
they will not improve the situation by losing their 
balance and suspecting where there is no ground for 
suspicion. 

Essentially a Reformer 

[ What looked apparently a small unimportant 
function was the occasion of a reinarkablo speech by 
Gdtidhiji In Ahmcdabad on the 2nd instant. Headers 
of Youn g India who read my Naioital letter wilt 
remomher that mainly at the instance of Sheth Jamnalal 
Baja}, Sir Chinubhai Mad ha vial and his mother gave 
a promise to Grind niji to throw opca the doors of the 
family temple at Ahmedabad to rhe so-called untouchable 
Hindus. Jamnalalji, anxious to sco the promise m*de 
to him redeemed rind add one more free temple to Ins 
credit, saw Sir Chinubhai and insisted on the good 
thing being done whilst Gandhiii was in Ahmedahaik 
So the (hmg wan fixed up on the 2nd of August, and 
the temple a- well as the well attached to it wera 
declared by Gandhiii to bn npeo for the use of the 
so-o tiled * untouchable * as of the other Hindus, A 
casual remark in Sir Chinubhai** speech to the effect 
that whilst Gandhiji was preoccupied with things of. 
grrat polkioa! irnp^rUnce, he should no' nave bftCQ 
asked to nnd lime for a cnmparaiC'Hy small thing, 
drew from Gnndhiji a speech which threw a Hood uf 
light on 'iandhiii's way of booking at thi gi and made 
an a°pcrt of his life clearer thfui ever befnre. I am 
giving here iv condensed summary uf ibe speech. M„ D.] 
A Confession 

l must say that the service of the so-called 
"untouchable" docs not rank with me as in any way 
subordinate to any kind of pol tknl work. Just a 
a moment ago l met two missionary friend* who drew 
the same distinction and therefore came in for pome 
gentle rebuke tram me. I suggested t) them that my 
woik of social reform was in no way less than or 
subordinate to political work. The fact Is, that when 
I saw that to a certain extent my social work would 
be 'impossible without the help o political work, I 
rook to rhe latter and only to the extent that it helped 
the former. .1 must therefore confess that work of 
social reform or seif-purification of this nature is a 
hundred times dearer to me than what is called purely 
political work. 
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Service pf the # Untouchable ® 9 

For what docs service of the 'untouchables’ or 
renderieg justice to them mean ? Tt means nothing 
less than redeeming a debt which is centuries over due, 
and to txpiate ia some measure the sin we have been 
guilty of for ages, viz., that of oppre. L sing and insulting 
ofir own kith and kin. We have behaved towards these 
unfortunate brethren of ours nothing better than 
a man turned monster behaves towards brother man. 
And the programme of removal of umouchabilify 
that we have set before us is just some little expiation 
for a monstrous wrong. And as it is essentially by 
way of expiation or self-purification, it cannot he 
prompted by any fear or favour. If we take up this 
work, feorlcg that the so-called untouchables would 
go over to another faith, or that they would wreak 
vengeance on us, or as a sort of political trumpeard, 
we 3hall have betrayed our ignorance of Hinduism 
and our ungratefulness to those who have served us 
for ape?. I admit that it was I who pushul the item 
to the forefront of the Congress programme, and 
any one bent on cavilling at me might say tint 

it was a clever bait held on; by me 

to the untouchables. Let me say at once that rh.it 
charge is idle. It grew on me very eirly in life Dial 
those who believed themselves to bo Hindus must 
perfonn the penance in the shape of wiping out this 
B’ain before they could be proud of Hinduism, and as 
the majority of Congressmen were Hindus, and 

as the programme thee put before the nation was 
not one of stlf-rurification, I put it in forefront 

of the Congress programme, in tfcc conviction 
that unless the Hindus were prepared to wipe 

out this stain they could not regard thcimelves 
as fit for Swaraj. That conviction h?rs cc mu upon me 
a^» a self-evident proposition. If we came into power* 
with the slain of untouchability uni-hTcvd. I am 
positive that the untouchables would be <ur worse 
under that ‘ Swaraj' lhan they are now, fort ha simple 
reason that our weaknesses and our failings would 
be buttressed up by the accession of power. Tnat 
in brhsf is my position, and 1 have always held rhitl 
this self-purification is an indispensable coidition of 
Swami. It is not a posi ion that I have arrived a: 
today. It ia as old as when I began to Lhrak uf 
Swaraj, That is why J thank God tor enabling me io 
vwrivipate in this function today. 1 have aiwuvj 
priced opportunities for doiug this kind of work, 
rnd have often put aside so called political vo.k 
for wotk of this nature. I know that those to whom 
only Iba exciting thing called k ‘ policies ” has an 
exclusive appeal will laugh at this kind of thing. 
But for me it is nearest and dearest to my heaiL 

When the Test comes 

A» for yoo, Lady Chinnbhai, you need no congrauda- 
tiona from me for having dofie what was an ob virtu 
Ally and an act of self-purification. But the cccasion 
for my congratulations may, for aught we can say, 
soon arise. The Brahman priests in this temple 
hat* reconciled themselves today to the position. 
But it is possible that they may one day turn 
against you and say that they would have nothing 
to do with worship in your temple. Indeed lhe whole 
Brahman community, the whole of the orthodox 
Nagar community may conspire against jou. Even then 
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I hope and pray that you will hold fast to your 
conviction and rejoice in the belief tint that day the 
stone image of Shiva in the temple is invested with 
the living presence of God. Tnat will be the acme 
oi your penance, and the day you are excommunicated 
by your community for having dared to do this 
necessary act of s^lf-purification, l shall congratulate 
you most heartily. 

To the Hindus of Ahmedabad 

Let those who are present here today understand 
that we have not been able yet to w n S.varai because 
of the load of mu that we are still carrying on cur 
backs. If all the socalleJ ‘touchable’ Hindu» did real 
peuance for having wronged their 4 untouchable 1 
brethren, Swaraj would be automatically in our hands. 
And pray understand mere removal of physical 
untouchability does not mean expiation. The removal 
of untouchability means the removal of all distinctions 
of superiority and inferiority attaching to birth, 
Vatn^shruniadhartna is a beautiful institution, bill if 
it is u-ed to bu; tress up social superiority of one 
section over anotner, it will be a mons rns ty Let 
removal of unrouchability result from a living conviction 
that all are one in the eyes of GqJ, that tbs Father 
in Heaven will deal with us all with even-handed 
justice. 

This is a private temple, but if the doors of this 
private temple are thrown open to the 4 untouchables ’ 
how Jong will the doors of public tempos here remain 
dosed? Lot todays function be :ui eye jpener to all 
die Hindus of Ahmedabad. Let this be Mv. auspicious 
begTining of a process which will end in throwing 
open all the Hindu temples of Ahmedabad to the 
4 untouchables." But even there as in every other thing 
1 should ask you to avoid compulsion. Untouchability 
cannot long endure, Sotiir years age we obstinately 
ch.ng io it, today we are indifferent. It will be a 
thing of the past only when the indifference is 
translated into a conscious deliberate awakening to a 
sense of lhe duty of self .purification. Kvun lhe indiffer¬ 
ence or suff ranee would have been impossible fifteen 
years ago. The willing act of self-purification will, 

!ef us hope and pray, he the next step. 

Only the mbc day a friend suggested to me that 
lhe word Hoiijana \ man rff God ) he substituted for 
the word 1 amynja* (the 'las-born') that is being 
used ior 4 unroncbabies.’ It was a word u ed by the 
great saint Narasinha Mehta, who by lhe bye belonged 
to the Nagar Brahman community and who defied 
the whole community by claiming the 4 untouchables’ 
ab his owp. 1 am delighted to adopt that word 
which is sanctified by having been used by such a 
great saint, but it has foi mo a deeper meaning than 
you may imagine. The 1 untouchable,’ to me, is, 
compared to us, really a Harijana— a man of God, and 
we are * Dti njaua ' (men oF evil). For whilst the 
1 untouchable 1 has toiled and moiled and dirtied his 
hands so that wo may live in comfort and cleanliness, 
we hive delighted in suppressing him. Wo arc solely 
responsible for all the shortcomings and faults that 
we lay at the door of these * untouchables.* It is still 
open to us to be Harijana ourseives. but we can 
only do so by heartily repenting of our siu against 
them. 
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The Message of the Gita 

[It was at Koeani in Atmora, that on 24th June 1929 
*■ c., after two years' waiting, that I finished the intro¬ 
duction in Gujarati to my translation of the Gita. The whole 
was then published in due course. It has teen translated 
in Hindi, Bengali and Marathi. There has been an 
insistent demand for an English translation. I finished 
the translation of the introduction at the Yeravda 
prison. Since my discharge it has lain with friends, 
and now I give it to the reader. Those, who take 
no interest in the book of life, will forgive the 
trespass on these columns. To those who are interested 
In the poem and treat it as their guide in life, my 
bnmMe attempt might prove of 9 ome help. M. K. G.] 

I 

Jost as, acted upon by the affection of co-workers 
IHce Swami Anand and others, I wrote my Experiments 
urfth Truth , so has it been regarding my rendering of 
the Gita. #< ‘ We shall be able to appreciate your 
meaning of the message of the Gita, only when we 
are able to study a translation of the whole text by 
yourself, with the addition of such notes n 9 you 
may deem necesiary. I do not think it is just 
on your part to deduce Ahimsa etc. from stray 
verses,’ 1 thus spoke Swami Anand to me during 
the non-cooperation days. I felt the force of his 
remarks. I therefore told him that I would adopt his 
suggestion when I got the time. Shortly afterw^ds 
I was imprisoned. During iny incarceration I was 
able to study the Gita more fully. I went reverently 
through the Gujarati translation of the Lokamanya's 
great work. He had kindly presented me with the 
Marathi original and the translations in Gujarati and 
Hindi, and had asked me, if I could not tackle the 
original, at least to go through the Gujarati transi tion. 
I had not been able to follow the advice outside the 
prison walls. But when 1 was imprisoned I read the 
Gujarati translation. This reading whetted my appetite 

for more and I glanced through several works on 
the Gita. 

2 My first acquaintance with the Gita began in 
1888-89 with the verse translation by Sir Edwin Arnold 
known as The Son^ Celestial . On reading it I felt a 
keen desire to read a Gujarati translation. And 1 read 
as many translations as I could lay hold of. But all 
such reading can give me no passport tor presenting 
my own translation. Then again vny knowledge of 
Sanskrit is limited; my knowledge of Gujarati too is 
in no way scholarly. How cjuld I then dare present 
the public with my translation t 

3. It has been my endeavour as also that of some 
companions to reduce to j>ractlce the teaching of the 
Gita as I have understood it. The Gita has become 
for us a spiritual reference book. I am aware that we 
ever fail to act in perfect accord with the teaching. 
The failure is not due to want of effort, but is In 
spite ol it. Even through the failures we seem to see 
rays of hope. 'She accompanying rendering contains 
the meaning of the Gita message which this little band 
is trying to enforce in its daily conduct. 

4, Again this rendering is designed for women, 
the commercial class, the so-called Shudras and the 
like, who have little or no literary equipment, who 
have neither the time nor the desire to read the Gita 
In the original, and yet who stand in need of its 
support. In spite of my Gujarati being unscholarly, I 


must own to having the desire to leave to the- 
Gujaratis, through the mother tongue, whatever know¬ 
ledge I may possess. I do indeed wish,, that at a. time 
when literary output of a questionable character is. 
pouring in upon the Gujaratis, they should have before 
them a rendering the majority can understand of a 
book that is regarded as unrivalled for Its spiritual 1 
merit and so withstand the overwhelming flood of 
unclean literature. 

5. This desire does not mean* any disrespect to the 
other renderings. They have their own place. But I 
am not aware of the claim made by the translators of 
enforcing their meaning of the Gita in* their own lives. 
At the back of my reading there is the claim of an 
endeavour to enforce the meaning in. my own conduct 
for re unbroken period of 40 years. For this, 
reason I do indeed harbour the wish that all Gujarati 
men or women, wishing to shape their conduct 
according to their faith, should digest nod derive 
strength from the translation here presented, 

6. My coworkers, too, have worked at this translation. 
My knowledge of Sanskrit being very limited, I should 
not have full confidence in my literal translation. To 
that extent therefore the translation has passed before 
the eyes of Vmoba, Kaka Kalelkar, Mahadev Desai 
and Kishorlal Mashruvala. 

II 

7. Now about the message of the Gita. 

8. Even in H388-89, when I first became acquainted 
with the Gita, I felt that it was not a historical 
work, but that under the guise of physical warfare, 
it described the duel that perpetually went on fn the 
hearts of mankind, and that physical warfare was 
brought in merely to make ihe description of the 
internal duel more alluriDg. This preliminary intuition 
become more confirmed on a closer study of religion 
and the Gita. A study of the Mahabharata gave it 
added confirmation. I do not regard the Mahahharata 
as a historical work in the accepted sense. Thu Adiparva 
contains powerful evidence in support of my optniou. 
By ascribing to the chief actors superhuman or 
subhuman origins, the great Vyasa made short work of 
the history of kings and their peoples. The persons 
therein described may be historical, but the author of 
the Mahabharata has used them merely to drive 
home his religious theme. 

9. The author of the Mahabharata his not established 
the necessity of phy sical warfare; ou the contrary he 
has proved its futility. TJe has made rhe victors shed 
tears of sorrow and repoptance, and has left them 
nothing but a legacy of miseries, 

10. In this great work the Gita i9 the crown. 
Its second chapter, instead of teaching the rules of 
physical warfare, tells us how a perfected maa is to 
be known. In the characteristics of the perfected man 
of the Gita, I do not see any to correspond to physical 
warfare. Its whole design is inconsistent with the 
rules of conduct governing the relations between 
warring parti of. 

11. Krishna of the Gita is perfection and right 
knowledge personified; but the picture is imaginary. That 
does not mean that Krishna, the adored of. his people, 
never lived. Bnt perfection is imagined. The idea erf 
a perfect incarnation Is an aftergrowth, 

12. In Hinduism, incarnation is ascribed to prte 
wbo has perforated some extraordinary service of 
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mankind. All embodied life is In reality an incarnation 
of God, but it is not usual to consider every living being 
an incarnation, Future generations pay this homage 
to one who, in his own generation, has been extra¬ 
ordinarily religious in his conduct. I can see nothing 
wrong in this pro’edure; it takes nothing from God’s 
greatness, and there is ro violence done to truth. 
There is an Urdu sayirg which means, ** Adam is not 
God hut be is a spark of the Divine." And therefore 
be who is the most religiously behaved has most of 
the divine spark in him. It is in accordance with 
this train of thought, that Krishna enjoys, in Hinduism, 
the status of the most perfect incarnation. 

13. This belief in ircarnation is a testimony of man’s 
lofty spiritual ambition. Man is not at peace with 
himself till he has become like unto God. The endeavour 
to reach this state is the supreme, the only ambition 
worth having. And this is self-realisation. This self 
realisation is the subject of the Gita, as it is of nd 
scriptures. But its author surely did not write it to 
establish that doctrine. The object of the Gila 
appeals to me to be that of showing the most excellent 
way to attain self-realisation. That, which if. to be 
found, more or less clearly, spread out here and there 
Hi Hindu religious books, has been brought out in the 
clearest possible language in the Gita even at the 
risk of repetition. 

14. That matchless remedy is renunciation of 
fruits nf (uHion. 

15. This is the centre round which the Gita is woven. 
This rcmcciatiou is the central sun, round which 
devotion. knowledge and the rest revolve like planets. 
Tue body has been likened to a prison. There niu r t 
be action , where there is body. Not one embodied 
taing is exempted from labour. And yet all religions 
proclaim that it is possible for man, by Uc-ating tlii 
body as the temple of God, to attain freedom. Every 
action is lauued, lie It ever so trivial. Hov can the 
body bfl made tUo temple ot God ? !n other votes 
how can one be free from action, i. c., ftom the tauil 
of sin ? The Gita has answered the question m 
deceive language: " By dusirelcss action: by renouncing 
fruits cf action; by dedicating all activities to God. i. 
by surrendering oneself to Him body and soul. 

IS. But dcsirclessness or ienunciation does not 
come for the mere talking about it. It is not a'lained 
by an intellectual teat. It is attainable only by a 
constant beart-chum. Right knowledge is necessary for 
attaining lenunciniion. Learned men possess a 
knowledge of a klud. They may recite the Vedas from 
memory, yet they may be steeped in self-indulgence. 
In order that knowledge may not tun riot, tbo author 
of the Gita lias insisted on dcvwion accompanying it 
and has given it the fust place. Knowledge without 
devotion will be like a misfire. Therefore, says the 
Gita, "lU\t devotion, and knowledge will folio*.’ 
This devo ion is not mere lip worship, it is a wrestling 
With death. Hence the Gita's assessment of the 
devotee’? qualities is similar to that of the sage ?. 

17. Thus the devotion required by the Gita is 
no soft-hearted effusiveness. It certainly is not blind 
faith* The devotion of ihe Gita has the least to 
do with externals. A devotee may use, if he likec, 
rosaries, forehead marks, make offerings, but these 
things arfc no test of his devotion. He is thd devotee 
who; is jealous of done, who is a fount of mercy, 


who is without egotism, who is selfless, who rr ats 
alike cold and heat, happiness acd miserv, who is 
ever forgiving, who is always contented, whom 
resolutions are firm, who has dedicated mind and 
soul to God, who causes do dread, who is not afraid 
of olhers, who is free from exultation, sorrow and 
fear, who is pure, who is versed in action and yet 
remains unaffected by if, who renourecs all fruit, good 
or bad, who treats friend and foe alike, who is 
untouched by respect or disrespect, who is not puffed 
up by praise, who does not go under when people 
apeak ill of him, who loves silence and solitude, who 
lias a disciplined reason. Such devotion is inconsistent 
with the existence at the same time of strong 
att ichmcn's 

IS. Wc thus see, that to he a real devotee is 
to realise oneself. Self-realisation is not something 
apart. One rupee can purchase lor us poisou or 
n’rtar, hut knowledge or devotion cannot buy us 
either salvation or bondage. These are not media of 
exchange. They are themselves the thing we want. 
In other words if the nuans and the end are not 
identica 1 , they are almost so. The extreme of means 
is salvati n. Salvation of the Gita is perfect peace. 

I r >. Hut such knowledge and devotion, to be true, 
have lo s*and :he t^st of renunciation ol fruits of 
action. Mere knowledge of light and wrong wilt not 
make one fit for salvation. According to common 
notions a mere learned man will pass as a Pandit, He 
need not perform any servi< e, lie wih regard it as. 
bondage even to lilt a little lota . Where one. test ol 
knowledge is nonliability for service, there is no room 
tor such mundane work as the lilting a lota. 

20. Or take Bhakti. The popular noiion of IViahtt 
is soft-heartediiess, telling b?ads and the like 
and drdaiuing to do even a loving service, lest the. 
tilling of heads eh:, might be iuterrup’eJ. ThP I> 'akta 
therefore leaves the roeary only for »alinT, drinkmg and 
the like, hl-vpi for grinding corn or nursing patients. 

21. But the Gita say: : ‘No one has attiinei his 
goal without notion. Even men like Janaka attained 
salvation through nr/ion. If even l were P.zdv to cease 
working.thc world would perish. (low much more necessary 
then for the pjopb at large to engage in action ?' 

22. While on the one hand it is beyond dispute 
that all action binds, cm the other hand it is equally 
true that al) living being j have to do some work 
whether limy will or ro. Hero a!! activity, wheLher 
mental or physical, is to lie included in the term ac ion. 
Thep how is one to be free from the bondage of action, 
even though he mny be acting ? Tne manner in which 
the Gita has solved the 1 problem is, to my knowledge, 
unique. The Gi asavs. *Po your allotted work but renounce 
its Iruit—be detached and work - have no desire for reward 
and woik.’ 

This is the unmistakable teaching of the G.ia. Ha 
who gives up action fails. lie who gives up only 
the re vard rises. But renunciation of fruit 
in no way means indifference to the resulr. In 
regard to every action one must know the result 
that is expected to folio*, the means thereto, and the 
capacity for it. He, who, being thus equipped, is 
without desire for the remit, and is yet wholly 
engrossed in the due fulfilment of the (ask before him, 
is said to have renounced the fruits of his action. 

23. Again, let no one consider renunciation to 
mean want of fruit for the reuounecr. The Gita 
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reading does,not warrant such a meaning. Renunciation 
means absence of hankering after fruit. As a matter 
of fact, hex who renounce# reaps a thousandfold. The 
renunciation of the Gita is the acid test of faith, He 
who Is every brooding over result often loses nerve in 
the performance of his duty. He becomes impatient 
and then gives vent to anger and begins to do 
unworthy things; he jumps from action to action, 
never remaining faithful to any. lie who broods 
over results is like a man given to objects of 9enses; 
he is ever distracted, he says goodbye to all scruples, 
everything is right in his estimation and he therefore 
resorta to means fair and foul to attain his end. 

24. From the bitter experiences of desire for fruit 
the author of the Gita discovered the path of 
renunciation o( fruit, and put it before the world in a 
most convincing manner. The common belief is that 
religion is always opposed to material good. 11 One 
cannot act religiously in mercantile and such other 
matters. There is no place for religion in such 
pursuits; religion is only for attainment of salvation, ’’ 
we hear many workliywise people say. In my opinion 
the author of the Gita has dispelled this delusion. 
He has draun no line of demarcation between 
salvation and worldly pursuits. On the contrary he 
has shown that religion must rule even our worldly 
pursuits. I have felt that the Gita teaches us that 
what cannot be followed out io day to day practice 
cannot be called religion. Thus, according to the 
Gita, all acts that are incapable of being performed 
without attachment are taboo. This golden rule saves 
mankind from many a pitfall. According to this 
interpret ition mm dor, ly ing, dissoluteness and the 
like must bn regarded as siafui and therefore taboo. 
Man’s life then becomes simple, and from that 
simpleness springs peace. 

25. Thinking along these lines, J have felt 
that in trying to enforce in ones life the central 
teaching of the Gita, one is bonne! to follow truth ami 
AJiitnsu. When there is no desire for fiuit. there is 
u n temptation For untruth oi Uiwsa. Take any 
instance (if untruth or violence, aid it wdl be found 
that at its back was the dosi v to attain Che cherished 
end. Hat it may be freely admitted that ;he Gita 
was not wntten to establish Ahimui. It was an accepted 
and primaiy duty rveu before the Gita age. The Gita 
had, *0 deliver the message ui r^uuncknion of fiuit. This 
is clearly brought o it as eaily as tin 2nd chapter. 

2(>. Hut if the liita b ,x iiev»' 1 in A/nms i cr it was 
included in desirolessne^s, why dii the m h jr rake a 
warlike illustration r Wh*n the Oda was written, 
although people believe.] in wars were not 

only not tab )o, but nobody objevveJ tcontra tied jn 
between them and Aki.nsa, 

2/ . lii Uisossicg the, implications of renunciation 
ot fiuit, we ;vp nit nsjuiied to prohs the mind of the 
author ril the Gita a* ro his limitaiioos of Ahitnsa and 
vh« like. Retvwe a pjtt pips :i pai icul ir truth before 
the woilJ, U does not necessarily follow' that he has 
known or worked out ail its great c mse^ueuces, or thar 
having done so, he is able always to express them fully. 
In this perhaps lies the greatness of the poem and 
.the poet. A poet's meaning is limitless. Like man, 
the meaning of great writings suffers evolution. Oa 
examining the history of languages, we notice that tha 


meaning of important words has changed or expanded. * 
This is trne of the Gita. The author 
has himself extended the meanings of some of the 1 
current words. We are able to discover this even on* 
a superficial examination. It is possible, that in the 
age prior to that of the Gita, offering of animal* in 
sacrifice was permissible. Rut there is not a trice 
of it in the sacrifice In the Gita seuse. !n the Gtta 
continuous concentration on God is the king of 
‘Sacrifices. The third chanter sterns to show that 
sacrifice chiefly means body labour for service. Tne 
third and the fourth chapters read together will give 
us other meanings for sacrifice but never animal 
sacrifice. Similarly has the meaning of the word 
sannyasa undergone, in the Gita, a transformation. 
The sannyata of the Gita will not tolerate complete 
cessation of all activity. The sannyasa of the Gita is 
all work and yet no work. Thus the author of the 
Gita by extending meanings of words has taught us 
to imitate him. Let it be grantod, that according to , 
the letter of tha Gita it it possible to say that warfare 
is consistent with renunciation of fruit. Rut after 40 years' 
tumemitting endeavour fully to enforce the teaching of 
the Gita in my own life, I have, ia all hu nility, Felt 
that perfect renunciation is impossible without perfect 
observance of Ahimsa in every shape and form* 

28 . The Gita is not ao aphoristic work; it is a 
great religious poem. The deeper you dive iato it, 
the richer the meanings you get. It bain? maaut for 
the people at large, there is pleasing repetition. With 
every ago the important words will carry new and 
expanding meaning*. Bat it^ central teichtng will 
never vary- The saekn is at libsi'y to extract from 
this treasure aiiy meaning he lik?s so as to enable 
him to enforce in his life the central teaching. 

29. No* is the Gita a collection of Do’s and LDn'ts. 
What is lawful for one may ba unlawful for another. 
What may be permissible at one time, or in one place, 
may not be so at another time, and in another pU jc. 
Desire for fruit is the only universal prohibition. 
Dttsirelessnasa is obligatory. 

30. Tin Gita has suag the pr.i* r >es of Knowledge, 
but it is bayou I the imre intellect; it is essentially 
aiJreaseJ to the hairt an 1 capable of being unlerstooJ 
l.i/ the heart. Therefore the Gita is not for those 
wh j have no faith. The author mikes Krishna say: 

" Do uj 4 entrust this trei*ura to him who U 

without sacrifice, without davo ioj, without the desire 
tor this teaching and who denies Me. L>i the other 
hand those who will give this precious treasure to My 
devotees will by the fac: of this service assuredly 
ieach Me. And those who, bain* fm from iridic9, 
will with faith absorb this touching, shall, having 

attained freedom, live where people of true merit go 
after death. " 
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Khudai Khidmatgars 

[ Sjt.Dfcvdas Gandhi v;bo recently visited the Frontier 
Province has submitted to the Working Committee u 
tor»PT report of his observations. From it lor the 
present I take the following interesting items for the 
information of the public. M. K. G. J 

fn Peshawar District nearly every village has its 
army Of Khudai Khidmatgars, Their uniform is more 
of of a military type. It suits the Pathan 

physique admirably. They love to wear these uniforms 
and to drill and march in military 1 formation. There 
a»e many ex-service men among them. These for the 
tuning staff. Even the ignorant villagers seem to 
iftke to drill and military parade easily. Drums and 
bugles are generally used during marches. All weapons 
are eschewed including lathis . Officers hold canes as 
an emblem of suinpoced dignity rather than as a 
weapon of offence. Since tire-arms are common in the 
province, it would be easy for them to hold armed 
parade. But this in tabooed under clear instructions 
from Khau Abdul Ghaffar Khan. From Xvhnt 1 could 
observe, the fullest emphasis is laid on non violence, 
A httln red-shirt boy who happened to hold a dummy 
gun was severely rebuked and had his toy confiscated. 

1 was told, that many Khudai Khidmatgars have been 
gi vittft tip their arms on principle and would not care to 
them oven for purposes of self-defence against dacoits. 
I talked with many volunteers in order to understand 
Sheet idea of don-violence. They seemed to be clear 
about ft. They had taken vows not to raise a finger 
evta ffecNftgfc they may be tortured to death. Ttur 
certainly observed last year when liquor shop 
pfe&ets were tortured and indecently assumed. The 
Pathan, when he hac once made up bis mind, ?oflins 
k» be capable of a lot of self-suffering without 
retaliation. Here probably f should draw a distinction 
tafttoeo uon-viulenco and peacefulness. They are still 
la take tboir training in all the varied implications of 
nab-violence. They are qnic.k to understand and 
quicker still to obey instructions. I have seen crowds 
managed roughly by batches of Khudai Khidmatgars. 
Cates were sometimes used to regulate crowds, though 
1 would not say that the practice is general, and 
1® is discouraged whenever it is detected. As 
Was no question of, my being able to see their 
xfOpi*violate ip action as against the police, I am 
dAafcfik'..iS^rulge what exactly their behaviour under 
p^ic^|pj^Wcatioa would be like. I feel, however* that 
be depended upon to acquit themselves well, 
ignorance they probably draw a distinction 


between the way they may behave nmo^g crowds of 
the sympathising public, and when the/ are eugaged 
in non-violent battle against the Goven|tent, 

I had prolonged conversations with Khan Saheb 
and other leaders on these matters. They iully agreed 
wirh the Congress interpretation ot non-violence, and 
assured me that it was their constant endeavour to 
on sure strict adherence to it. At the jnd of my Fix 
days* wanderings, 1 have realised more than aver 
before the power and inspiration of the personality 
of Khan Saheb. Today his word carries great weight 
among the masses, particularly in the Peshawar District. 
11 in influence extends over the other a#as as well, 
but he har not had time to do the same intensive 
work among them as in the Peshawar District. There 
is undtr him a very strong hand of workers who obey 
him implicitly. While his remarkable influence lasts, 
there can be no doubt that the movement wopld 
coutinue along right lines with strict adherence to non¬ 
violence, There aro probably a number of men who 
have crept into (he movement in order to subvert his 
influence. It anything should happen to disturb the 
present atmosphere itt the province, it is just portable 
that they may meet with 9ome success. This is 
undoubtedly a disturbing factor which would require 
constantly to be watched, but as matters stand at 
present, 1 do not r.ee any real danger. In view of the 
deep affection nud reverence in which Khan Saheb 
is held in his province and in view of his own 
unambiguous statements and confidence, I feci sure 
that there are potentialities of good rather thAn^of 
evil in thi-?, movement. The one central aud unque. 
stionable lact that emerges from all the talks I had with 
people representing various poiuts of viow was, that 
lvhain Saheb hirnseff is held in great esteem by all, 
not excluding the critics of the cred-shirt movement. 

Proposed Constructive Work 

Nothing in the nature of constructive work on 
Congress lines has as yet been attempted. But there 
appears to be considerable scope for the production 
of Khfitddar on a large scale. Spinning wheels were 
to be seen In most of the villages. With the present 
very favourable state of public opinion In the province, 
it would not bo a matter for surprise if foreign doth 
could be displaced by Khaddar to a very great extent 
in a comparatively short space of time. Khan Saheb 
is keen on making an attempt, and has been pressing 
for the help of experts to put the work immediately 
under way. 
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Doubts and Apprehensions 

I hat! a l&ng conversation with a few influential 
Hindus of Peshawar some of whom are said to be 

pro Government* An they had expressed a wish to see 

me, 1 was on/y too glad to avail myself of the 

opportunity to be acquainted with their views. 

They made no secret of their misgivings with regard to 
the ultimate outcome of the red-shirt movement. 
They are afraid that it may any time get out of 
control* and the enthusiasm to bo witnessed today take 
the form of hostility towards the Hindus. This fear 
they base upou past experience. One of the gentlemen 
who has access to Government officials and 
Government records gave me instances of crimes 
committed against the Hindus in the Interior of the 
province. In their opinion, unless the interests of the 
Hindi! minority of 7 % are strongly safeguarded, the 
Hindus would he annihilated in no timp. They groatly 
fear 4 an outbreak of Muslim ferocity against the 
handful of docile Hindus.' The red-shirt movement, 
tinder which the Muslims are undoubtedly getting well 
organised, is looked upon by them as a source of danger. 
They paid a high tribute to Khan Sahcb's patriotism, 
against whom they had nothing to say. In expressing 
their apprehensions, based mainly on past occurrences, 
they took little uote of the great influence Khan Abdul 
Gaffar Khan wields over the masses of the Province. 

The attitude of some Hindus with regard to the 
constitutional changes in the Frontier province is 
accordingly lukewarm, but they had no answer to offer, 
when I tuld them, that as a matter of fact the British 
Government could never he relied upon to protect the 
Hindus against Muslim aggression if such a necessity 
ever arose. Their own personal bitter experience of 
British indifference and Incapacity reamed to compel 
them to agree, that it was no part of wisdom to look 
to the alien Government for the protection of their 
interests. As regard their specific grievances—past 
and present—against the Muslims as such I had nothing 
to say. But I told them and they seemed to agree, 
that however insurmountable the diilicuhies in the way 
of establishing harmonious relations with the Muslims 
might seeni to be, the only wise course was to trust 
to the ultimate good iu human nature and to dispel 
fear and distrust. 

As It was not possible for me to devote more 
time tQ these discussions, some Sikh friends who had 
wished to help me with their experiences gave me a 
written memorandum. They share the misgivings of 
the Hindus. In common with the Hindus they 
strongly plead for the safeguarding of their interests 
iu any future constitution. 

In remote villages I hail an opportunity of talking 
to some of the Hindus who are scattered about over 
tho whole province. In spite of some bitter 
experiences iu the past, they did hot 
seem to me to entertain anything more than a very 
vague and njicMriaih apprehension with legard to the 
Khudai Khidmatgar movement. On the contrary one 
could see a sente of security under fjio protecting 
wings of the leader of the movement. I heard grum¬ 
blings from some Muslim workers about the Hindu 
attitude of aloofness from the movement. This attitude 
of the Hindus however did not seem to be general. 
Khan Sahel? has made special efforts to enlist Hindu 
Khudai Khidmadgars, and in some places I met Hindus 
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Ad Sikhs who took a leading part in the movement 
and who therefore came in for the same sort of atten¬ 
tion from the police as the Muslim Khudai Kbidm&tgars 
themselves. 

Shrlmati Khnrshcdbehn Naoroji accompanied us 
during part of the six days' tour. Her praoenett was 
vary helpful in that I was jfble opnwfcgntly to jcwnpare 
notes with her. I had her valuable and 1 

think that the opinions, necessarily tentative, expressed 
in this report represent In the main the conclusions of 
both of us. She is making a longer stay in the 
province, wich will enable her to see much more of 
the situation there than was possible for me ?io the 
short space of six days. 

A. f. C. C. Resolutions 

The following are 9ome of the Important resolutions 
passed by the meeting of the A. I. C. C. held in 
Bombay on the 6th, 7ih and 8th August 1931 - 

1. Political Murder* Condemned 

“ The A. I. C. C, deplores the attempted assassination 
of H. E, the acting Governor and the assassination 
of Judge Garlick in Bengal. While condemuiug all 
political murder including atteinp's at murder, the 
A. I. C. C. regards the attempted assassination of the 
acting Governor of Bombay as the more condemmble 
inasmuch as it was an act done by a srudept cf a 
college that had invited the acting Governor as its 
honoured guest. The A. I. C. C. warns those who 
secretly or openly approve of or encourage such 
murders that they retard the progress of the country. 
The A. I. C. C. calls upon Congress organisations to 
carry on special propaganda against all acts of public 
violence even where provocation is given for such 
deed:*. Further the A. I. C, C. at*peais to the nationalise 
press to usd all its influence in this behalf. ‘ 

II. National Flag 

The A. I. C. C. confirms the following change in 
the National Flag recommended by the Working 
Committee : 

" The flag to be three-coloured, horizontally arranged 
ns before, but the colours shall be saffron, white and 
green in the order stated bore irom top to bottom 
with the spinning wheel in dark blue in the centre 
of the white stripe; it being understood that the colours 
have no cotranuual^ significance, but that saffron shall 
represent courage and sacrifice, white, peace aad truth, 
and green shall represent faith *nd chivalry, and the 
spinning wheel the hope of (he maisee. The propor-' 
tions of the flag shall be length to breath as 3 is to 2.” 

III. Fundamental Rights and Economic 
Programme 

The Working Committee having carefully considered 
the report of the Fundamental Right* Committee 
recommends to the A. J. & C. the following amended 
resolution: 

Fundamental Rights and Duties and 
Economic Programme 

Thh Congress is of opinion that to enable the 
masses to appreciate what Swaraj t as conceived by 
the Congress, will mean to them, It is desirable tp 
state the position of the Congress in a ngkgneyeaslly 
understood by them. In order to end the digwiffifbrr 
of the masses, political freedom must iacludi real 
economic freedom of the starving millions, The f 
Congress, therefore, declares that any Constitutmh 
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which mpy be agreed to on its behalf > should provide, 
or enable Ae Swaraj Government to provide, for the 
following: 

Fundamental Rights and Duties 

i. (i) Every citizen of India has the right of free 
expression of opinion, the right of Jr ee association 
and combination, and the right to assemble reaceably 
and without arms for purposes not opposed to law 
or morality, 

Oi) Every citizen of India shall enjoy freedom of 
conscience and the right freely to profess and practise 
his religion, subject to public order and morality, 

(iii) The culture, languago and scripts ot the 
minorities and of the different linguistic areas shall 
be protected, 

(iv) All citizens of India are equal before the liw, 
Irrespective of religion, caste, creed or sex. 

(v) No disability attaches to any citizen, by 
reason of his or her religion, caste, creed or $e\, m 
regard to public employment, office of power or honour, 
and in the exercise of any trade or calling. 

( vi) All citizens have equal rights and duties in 
regard to wells, roads, schools and places of public 
resort, maintained out of State or local funds, or 
dedicated by private persons for the use of the general 
public* 

( vii ) Every citizen has the right to keep and bear 
arms, in accordance with regulations and resei various 
made in this behalf. 

( viii) No person shall be deprived of his liberty, 
nor shall his dwelling or property be eutered, sequestered 
or confiscated, save in accordance with law, 

(ix) The State shall observe neutrality in regard 
to all religions. 

(x) The franchise shall be on the basis of universal 
adult suffrage. 

( xl) Tne State shall provide for free and compul¬ 
sory primary education. 

( xii) The State shall confer no titles. 


Taxation and Expenditure \ 

rent shall be refo/med, and A* immediate 

made of the burdeo on agricultural land tarn 

giving relief to the smaller peasantry, by a SttbSian 
reduction of agricultural rent and revenue pa 

by them, and in case of uneconomic holdings, exempt¬ 
ing them from rent, so long as necessary, with such 
relief as may be just and necessary to flOhlerS 
small estates affected by such exemption or redaction 
in rent, and to the same end, imposing a graded tax 
on net incomes from land above fl reasonable 
minimum. 

8. Death duties on a graduated scale shall be 
levied on property above a fixed minimum. 

9. There shall be a drastic reduction of military 
expenditure so as to bring it down to at least one 
half of the present scale. 

10. Expanditure aud salaries in civil departments 
shall be largely reduced. No servant of the State, 
other than specially employed experts and the like, 
shall be paid above a certain fixed figure, which 
should not ordinarily exceed Rs. 500 per month. 

11. No duty shall be levied on salt manufatured 
in India. 

Economic and Social Programme 

12. The State jriiall protect indigenous cloth; and 
for this purpose pursue the policy of exclusion of 
foreign cloth and foreign yarn from the country, and 
adopt such other measures as may be found necessary. 
The State shall also protect other indigenous industries, 
whin necessary, against foreign competition. 

13. Intoxicating drinks awl drugs shall be totally 
prohibited, except for medicinal purposes. 

14. Currency aud exchange shall be regulated in 
the national interest. 

15. The State shall own or control key industries 
and services, mineral resources, railways, waterways, 
shipping and other means of public transport. 

ift Th* rfriipf nf agricultural indebtedness, and 


( xlil) There shall be no capiial punishment. 4 

(xiv) Every citizen o* India is free to move 
throughout India arid to stay and settle in any part 
thereof, to acquire property aud to follow any trade 
or caUlug and be treated equally with regard to legal 
prosecutions or protection in all parts of India. 
Labour 

2, ) The organisation of economic life must 
conform to the principles of justice, to the end that it 
may secure a decent standard of Jiving. 

(b) The State shall safeguard the interests of 
industrial workers and shall secure for them by 
suitable legislation and in other way<i a living wage, 
healthy conditions of work, limited boars of labour, 
$ nimbi* machinery for the settlement of disputes 
between employers and workmen, and protection 
Against the economic consequences of old age, sickness, 
aod unemployment. 

3, Labour to be freed from serfdom and conditions 
bordering oc serfdom. 

4, Protection of woman workers, and specially 
adequate provisions for leave during maternity period. 

Chorea of school going age shall not be 
employed jn mines and factories. 

6. Peasants and workers shall have the right to 
^itam uoicn^ protect their interests. 


control of usuiy, direct and indirect. 

17. The State shall provide fur the military training 
of citizens so as to organise a means of national 
defence apart from the regular military forces. 

IV. Constituencies 

In view of the growth of the Congress organisation 
aud the difficulties arising from constituencies returning 
large numbers of members, the Working Committee 
is of opinion that provincial rules should be bo 
framed as to have, as far as possible, single member 
constituencies, and, in any event, constituencies 
returning not more than five members to Taluka, 
Tehsil, District and Provincial Committees. The 
Working Committee therefore recommends to the 
P. C* ,C,8 io frame election xule9 accordingly and to 
report such rules to the Working Committee for 
sanction by the 30th September 1931. 

V. Disaffiliation of London Branch 
Resolved that in accordance with the Working 
Committee resolution, the London Branch of the 
Congress be disaffiliated. 

VI. Flag Hoisting Ceremony 
The All India Congress Committee calls upon 
all Congress organisations to celebrate August 30th, 
the last Sunday of the month, as the Flag Day, and 
to hoist the new National Flag on that day. 
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Need for Feeling Helpless 

(By M. K. GAKntrr) 

God i9 great, and we are but dust. But thanks to 
oar pride, whilst we sny with our lips God is great, our 
action* belie the profession and show that we think 


nothing of God and a * mighty lot 1 of ourselves. But 
it is time to realise our helplessness. The growing 
goondaism of which Bombay had a bittev experience 
must furnish all with food for reflection. It cannot, 
it must not be answered with counter goondaism 
than which nothing is easier. What can be easier 
than fo swear harder than one'*; opponent or to give 
two blows against one or to organise ten men against 
five ? But this can serve no earthly purpose. And if 
it can serve any celestial purpose, that abode must be 
worse than the fabled hell. 

Is there then no remedy for the growing evil ? The 
time-honoured and well tried method is that of prayer 
and fasting. But both have to come from the heart. 
A parrot-like repetition of the choicest sentiment and 
mere starvation of the body would be worse than 
useless. Prayer and fasting avail where there is 
a definite consciousness of the presence of God in 


ue, even as we have of friends living under tho same 
roof. Self-deception will not do. 

Jawaharlal uttered the feeling of co-workers wheu in 
anguish he 9aid, * This will stop political life and may 
even influence social life/ The way out is not to give 
any handle to goondaism. The best way would b* 
for peaceful men to withdraw from meetings when the 
goondas have Invaded it. Truth will not be suppressed 
by violence. And if those who reprerent it will suffer 
i without retaliation, they will find that it will spread without 
effort. Difficulty however lies in knowing where truth 
lies. If is easy enough to accuse one's opponent of 
representing untruth. But this inherent inability to 
demonstrate the absolute truthfulness of one’s position 
makes toleration an imperative necessity for the 
progress of ordered life. Without the freedom to 
every one to express his opinion unfettered by 
interference from those who hold the contrary, ordeied 
life becomes an impossibility. 

Is refusal even to defend oneself the logical 
outcome of this argument ? For the moment I do not 
need to go so tar, though tor those who believe 
in non-violence through and rhrongh, self defence is 
an impossility. For them not to defend in the best 
self-defence. This however is not an artificial or 
mechanical state that am he imposrd from without. 
It does not admit of being argued out. One ha* to 
fffow to it. The need of the moment is to realise 
our helplessness. A Tamil proverb truly has it: God 
Is the Help, of the helpless. This realisation will 
show us a way out of the present impenetrable 
darkness, without our having to work oat (he logical 
outcome of non-violence. This is the work of 
philosophers. For us helpless men and women who 
have to serve from day to day and often in the face 
of gloomy depair, it is enongh if we can sing with 
the Seer, 


One step enough for me. 
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Weekly Letter 

A Momentous Session 

The session of the All India CougTsss Committee 
held In Bombay last week was a momentous session. 
For the first time in its history during the last 17 
years, the Committee recorded an all but unanimous 
vote in favour of a resolution condemning political 
murders and calling upoa all provincial and subordinate 
organisations to carry on an active propaganda of 
non-violence. Not that there Were no amendments. 
There were many. In fact Gandhlji h?d invited full 
and unreserved discussion on the meui;g of the 
resolution, and it did take place in a manner worthy 
of the grea. asrambly. Cantankerous speeches 
vexatious amendments aud vain personalities were 
conspicuous by their absence, and the tone of the 
debate was in no way flippant or bellow a high level. 
The house almost gave a dernonstra ion of the fact, 
that ic had risen to the occasion, and the resolution 
was received in a spirit that Was worthy of it. One 
thinks of similar occasions in the history of the 
Committee, and can any without fear of contradiction, 
that never before did tho Congress as a body stand 
so unequivocally for non-violence as it did at this 
time. From the purely ethical point of view most of 
the amendments moved did not offend against the 
spirit of non violence, ai many amendments wnved 
in the past havj boon. That accounts for dm 
that when the vote on the main resolution was taken, 
there were but four dissentients. 

It is this aspect of the case that has impressed 
many critics of the Congress, who said in so many 
words that the Committee or Gandhiji could uot do 
anything more. They have read i n the resolution, 
aud rightly, a pledge of peace and goodwill. 

Fresh Pledges 

What however were fresh pledges in action were 
the two important steps taken by the Working 
Committee, viz., the adoption cJ the Hindustani Seva 
Dal and the reconstruction of the Frontier Congress 
organisation and the volunteer organisation {known 
as Khudai Khidmatgars ) so as to make them conform 
to the Congress programme and the Congress creed. 
The adoption of the Hindustani Seva Dal by the 
Congress docs not mean extinction, but fuller life as 
Gaodhiji ocplalned. And fuller life means a life of 
ordered evolution and steady growth. But I shall say 
more of this larei on. The reconatrociion of the 
Frontier organisations, is, in a sense, even more 
important than the change now mentioned. It would 
be difficult to appreciate the Importance of the change 
without realising the state of things ou the Frontier. 
Perhaps Sjt. Devdas who was specially deputed to 
study them will throw considerable light on tile province 
which is deliberately kept dark tor us. We might 
also hear something from Shrimati KhurshedbehnNaotoji 
after her longer study. But just two or three things 
may be mentioned. Khan Saheb Abiul Gaffar Khan 
came to me as he was leaving for the Frontier and 
said, as if to convey to Gandhiji through me what a 
burden of responsibility he was carrying on hie 
shoulders. Not that he had ever felt himself free 
from the burden, but possibly he felt that with the 
new reconstruction his responsibility had considerably 
increased. M Mahadevbhai, ** said he,** before I ^ 
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I Am anxious to tell yon one or two things. The position 
is intolerable In oar part of India for sevdfal reasons. 
You talk of a revenue situation In your parts. Well, 
tba revenue situation in oar parts is much more terrible. 
The revenue authorities in your parts take the help 
of the police, those in our part assume the functions 
themselves. We have tolerated all the repression and 
will tolerate it, bat when they make our women the 
target of it t it becomes difficult. It is not that they 
want to molest our women, but they want to 

provoks us to violence. Wr.il, we will not play into 
tfresr hands. Then, 1 shall not worry you with all that 
the Khudai Khidmatgats are being treated to. On the 
very day that Devdasji left‘Pesh&war, ten of my men 
two workers whom I had sent to Camphellpur 
wer* heavily belaboured end left helpless on the 
Attock Border. 1 ' There was not much time left for 
tin: Pdojab Mail by which he was leaving, but I saw 
what he meant. He had been nil along trying his 
beet to preserve non-violence, but the actual acceptance 
of the Congress creed trade him feel his responsibility 
heavier. 

1 Guard the Bulwark v 

I shall uow revert to the Seva Dal. The decision of 
its adoption by the Congress had been ranched, and 
Dr- Ifirdiker and friends closely associated with it had 
come that early morning for a final message about the 
future. Soon after the morning prayer at 4 orlock 
G&ndhiji poured forth his message before a Beleet 
audience of about a dozen men and women: 

“You ask me what you will do now. I want your 
province to become a storehouse ot men and women 
workers to be drawn upon by olher provinces whenever 
they warn. These will be specially pledged to non¬ 
violence, accepting non-violence not as a policy but 
as a creed, not as a stray brick in the edifice of 
Swaraj, but as the corner stone of which the removal 
would bring down the whole edifice. I want 
them to be trustees of non ‘Violence, guarding it as a 
valuable treasure which may never be despoiled but 
ever increase. As such their task wiil not be mere 
legislation of meetings, but to oirer themselves up as 
sacrifices when there are disturbances such as we had 
in tho Jinnah Memorial Hall. 

“Let the Seva Dal men be the salt erf the Congress 
earth. That army will be more powerful than any violent 
army. The violent army cannot prevent the poison of 
untruth and communal strife from spreading, hut you 
as a non-violent army should be able to check it., 
In a vigorous healthy independent India every one 
must be ready lo fight and die for the liberty 
tm4 sac red ness of the life of the individual. 
I am not a pessimist* I have abundant faith, that ;he 
time may come in my life-time when this non-violent 
army may be a fact and a living reality, and eclipse 
the record of brilliant soldiers. It is not an idle 
dream, for whilst a violent army has its obvious 
limitations, a non-violent army has none of the same 
type. Once it takes fire, it does not require any other 
training or discipline. It should be the function of 
this Central Board to present an object lesson by the 
tOBtieiitr&tion on one spot which may be the 
headquarters of as ideal army. If the movement 
catches Tire io Karnatak, it will overrun 
the whole of India^ but if it does not catch m 
Ksnntakg it will produce mighty little effect in the 


province itself, much less in India. If it becomes a 
live force, I should, if God wants me again to tour 
through Kaqpatak, see a different atmosphere there. 
The whole province would then be a depot of non- 
violeut soldiers streaming out from day to day, just g9 
every port town is a huge sailors ’ quarters. The 
Central Board has been deliberately intended to supply 
only officers. There can bo no provincial organisation 
without an officer certified by the Seva Dal Office. And 
if this your jiiice* is a staunch man,— if he has drunk 
in the tradition,— you have through him moral control 
oi the whole organisation. That in rny ideal, and I am 
sure thar it can be a living reality. I have that 
amazing faith in Jawahar. Fired with ample zeal he 
will do it. There may be self-deception in this belief 
of mine, but that self-deception will help the 
country. ^As for Dr. Ilardikar, I have not come 
close touch with him, but I have hope and 
truth in him because I have faith in the destiny of 
India. That faith would be shattered if nou-vi#lence 
does not become a live forca. Today there is blind 
following ou the part of the musses, and the classes 
follow with the almost stupid calculation of a Banin. 
Attempt has been made to wean the Congressmen of 
this stupid calculation, but it can succeed only if the 
Congress volunteers will be true to their salt. Once 
non-violence has found a lodgment in their hearts 
there k. no limit to its expansion. The awakening that 
we wituesed last year would have been impossible 
without this. Read history wilh my eyes. Take the 
history of the Mutiny. It was a war of independence 
fought with violent weapons. Coi. Malleson has 
narrated a fairly faithful account. You will see that 
though the greased cartridges may have been an 
immediate cause, it was just a spark in a magazine 
that was ready. But look at the result. The U. P., the 
storm cenre of 1857, has for generations since remained 
under a paralysis as perhaps uo other province. For people 
have retained vivid memories of man turned beast, 
and masses who simply watched were mown down 
like corn stalks in a fieid. Take now this 12 years’ 
experiment. It is a short time io the history of the 
nation. Tne experiment and its mighty results would 
have been impossible without the great force of non¬ 
violence. But it has not yet permeated us through and 
through; otherwise we should not see the disgraceful 
scenes we are witnessing nowadays. Bengal I know 
iDiimiitely. I know to what heights it can rise. It has given 
us not only a Rabindranath Tagore, but a whole army 
of girat men. But it is paralysed to-day, unable to 
come up to its natural height. I say this in spite of 
its brilliant record of the past year. But for the 
spirit of violence that has overtaken it, the record 
would have been still more brilliant. 

“1 have drawn a distinction between a violent and a 
non-violent army. There will be difference In the nature 
of discipline. The Tommy yields obedience whilst at 
wftt, but will yield to wild licence when free from it. 
But a non-violent soldier carries discipline in his 
heait and will carry an atmosphere of restraint in 
every walk of life. Non-violence is a trust which has 
to be zealously guarded by the Seva Dal. Your soldiers 
will not only keep discipline in meetings but ip homes 
and domestic affairs. A non-violent soldier is non¬ 
violent in all places and at all times." 

M. D. 
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Be True to the Creed 


and the praises have been exploited. 1 deeply 


f The following is a condensed summary of 
Gandhiji'a speech in moving the resolution deploring 
the recoat outrages and reaffirming the Congress creed 
of non-violence. M. D. ] 

Congressmen's Responsibility 
4 Let me tel( you in all humility, that there is 
much more in.nfy heart than is contained in the text 
this resolution. It is my own draft, and hence I 
want to make this clear. I would have liked to go 
even farther, but the resolution represeats the extent 
to which I was confident that 1 would carry you with 
me. I may inform you, that there was complete 
unanimity on this in the Working Committee, and I 
wish k may be the same here too. And yet I do not 
want you to accept this resolution without thoroughly 
thrashing out its ptos and cons. If it does not 
appeal to you, you will not hesitate to reject it. But 
W you pass it, let it go forth as a declaration, that 
we want to fool neither Englishmen nor the 
world, but that so long as the Congress has truth and 
non-violence as its creed, it Is our bounden duty to 
be truthful and non-violent in thought, word and deed, 
and to endeavour to plead with and wean those who 
are not with us from the path of violence. 

Ever since we adopted this as our creed, or policy 
if you will, in 1920, the plea has frequently been 
advanced, that the Congress has nothing to do with 
the violent acts of non-Congr^ssmen, that the Congress 
should, whilst adhering to its creed, leave alone those 
who do not believe In it. And 1 have been pointing 
out all through, that inasmuch as the Congress claims 
to speak for the whole of India, Parsis, Jews, Christians, 
Hindus, Muslims, and Sikhs, and inasmuch as we 

want to win Swaraj not oulv for Congressmen but 

for the whole of the country, we must accept 
responsibility for the deeds of every Indian. It is not 
Congressmen alone that carried on the shaggie last 
year. The whole country fought side by side 

with Congressmen, and we gratefully accepted and 
gained by their help. The innumerable village-folk who 
participated in the struggle last year were not 

nominally Congressmen, but they all fought under the 
Congress flag. Wo must influence the political 
assassin. And this we can only do if we regard him 
ttfl our brorhet and bo responsible for his acts. 

This is no new suggestion of mine. The Kowlatt Bill 
Satyagraha had to be suspended becaure of the 
outbreak oi violence among those who were 
strangers to the Congress, The much criticised Bardoll 
decision was taken because we could not disown 
responsibility for Chauri Chaura. 

A Mistake 

If however l fail to carry conviction, say so plainly; 
but it wbat I say appeals to you, you must accept 
the resolution whole-heartedly and with ail its implications. 
When in the past we have condemned acts of violence, 
we have expressed admiration for courage and sacrifice 
of the young mea. In my opinion the limit was 
reached when we passed the Bhagatsingh Resolution at 
Karachi. I uow feel that it was a mistake. Those 
who knew Bhagatsingh had told me a good deal 
about his fine character, bis faro courage and sacrifice, 
and so I drafted the resolution. But I find that the 
qualifications of the resolution have been forgotten. 


pained. Some said that I held the resolution as a sop 
to the youth whose approval of the Settlement I was 
anxious for. Well, these who any so do not know me. 
Not even for the freedom of India would I resort to an 
untruth, moc;h less for a trifling thing like gaining 
the acceptance of a Settlement. Neither did the 
object of going to the Round Table Conference 
weigh with me. Had any such motive actuated 
me in sponsoring the resolution, it would have been a 
fraud on the public and the world. But 1 now see 
clearly, that however worthy the motive was, the way 
in which the resolution was worded was a mistake, 
and we have avoided it this time. 

A Plea for EarnestneM 

But 1 am aBked: If you condemn the deeds of 
your young men, why not simultaneously condemn 
those of Government too t Those who argue like this 
do not know the Congress. The Congress is pledged 
to end this system of Government, and no condemnation 
of it will help to mend it. The existence of the 
Congress Is a standing condemnation of the system. 
To recite the wrongs of the Government at thfc time 
of condemning political murders is to confuse the 
issue, and to mislead the hot-blooded youth. We must tell 
them in the clearest possible language, that they must 
cease to murder, no matter how great may be the 
provocation. 

But how, it is further „ asked; Can you eod the 
present system by the way of non-violence ? Surely the 
progress made by the country since 1920 is sufficient 
tangible proof of the success. But whether we shah 
succeed or not is not the question. There is the 
Congress creed, and we have to work it out faithfully- 
Hence we must not in any shape or form identify 
ourselves with the murderous activities that we 
witness about us. It would be perfectly legitimate for 
those who do not believe in the Congress creed to 
agitato for its removal, and there will be no need for 
such a resolution as the one before you. Vve must 
not deceive ourselves or the world. 

And now a word to the nationalist newspapers. 
They can help a great deal if they will. One often 
sees glaring headlines in them suggestive of approval 
of political murder. Let them therefore beware of the 
slighest suggestion of encouragemeut to violence. 

I am told by >oung men, that if I cannot help them, 

I should keep quiet, but not b-nder them. My answer 
to them is; if you must kill English officials why not 
kill me instead? I plead guilty to the charge of 
putting an obstacle in your way in my own way. It 
is my creed. Have no mercy on mo and despatch 
straightaway. But so long as ihere is breath in me, 
I must resist you in the manner I know. If you will 
spare me, do not lay hands on Government servants, 
be they big or small. 

Don't drive them to Gallows 

[ Replying to the criticism of those who moyed 
amendments to (he resolution, Gandhiji said iq bta 
concluding speech: ] 

Some of the speakers have appealed to mo to 
add words containing a reference to Government. 
Sjr. Abhyankar has credited me with the courage of con¬ 
fessing Himalayan blunders and with being supremely 
reasonable* Well, then, l may tell him, that it ie because 
of my reasonableness that 1 cannot accept the suggestion. 
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for all that he wants is contained in the words " even 
where provocation is given." If you go on harping on 
the violence of Government and applauding the 
sacrifice and courage of our youth?, I tell you you 
will only help to send many more of them to the 
gallows. I do Dot so much mind Government hanging 
them as your driving them to the gallows, and I warn 
you, that that is what you are actually doing by 
condemning non-violence In one breath aud applauding 
the courage behind It In the other. 

Don’t Put Obstacles 

Sjt. AbbyanWar warn* me, that our resolutions of 
condemnation have no effect on the youths. Ifo is 
mistaken. Every word that wn' say here reaches their 
ears. It sometimes angers them, but It often makes 
them think, and I humbly suggest that we can 
react ou them only to the extent ihat we are in 
earnest. Let us therefore tell them plainly and 
unequivocally, that their action does not help us but 
hinders us. I was lesponsible for suggesting the 
appointment of the Narim.qp Committee. It has got 
yot to lyjnipleic some fads for me, but I cannot proceed 
even on tire facts already cjllecteil, because the 
aciion ol these young men greatly handicaps me. 
Those who give ihein the sligbest encouragement make 
ft difficult to secure the liberty of those who aro already 
suffering incarceraiion. I could not get those political 
prisoners released under the Settlement, but I had 
hopes that I would do so by entreaty. If you have 
elected to trust me, you must also trust my methods. 
But if you don't, the honest course is to disown me 
rvod to change the creed. 
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‘ Why I Cannot Decide f 

When Sardar Vallabhbhai and Pandit Jawabarlal 
saw Gandhiji in the afternoon of the ftth and asked 
him whether he would be available for the evening 
sitting, as be was expected to make a statement on 
the question of his going to Loudon, Gandhiji was 
reading an inflammatory leaflet issued by some of tho 
rowdy agencies in Bombay. It was so full of grossly 
false statements and deliberate incitement to violence 
that it made even Gandhiji's blood boil. Ia deep 
sorrow he said: “I do not reel like going anywhere. 
How I wish I could shut myself up here and cry out 
my grief. There is so much violence in the air, so 
much falsehood, that I often wonder if i; is worth 
while my going, even if other circumstances made it 
possible." 11 But," said Pandit Jawabarlal, “ if a 
communal riot, which, we are tend, in being eugineered, 
were to break out, how is your presence needed 
here? Can't we cope with it?" Gandhiji smiled a 
faint smile. It was close upon three, aud the Sardar 
and Panditji left for tho meeting. I am giving these 
details here in order that what appeared to bo a 
sudden breakdown on that momentous evening may 
be presented in its true setting. If he could have 
avoided making that statement, when ho was summoned 
to do bo by the Sudtr, hi would gladly have avoided 
it. It was a moment when he felt it “ half a sin 
To express in words the grief I feed, 

For words like Nature half reveal 
And half conceal the soul within." 

The remarks of a Bombay paps; ou that evening's 
incident showed, that so far :i\ that pap^r was con¬ 
cerned, his words did " half conceal tho soul withiu." 

Here is how he began in Hindi: 

M I may tell yon, that I am doing all lint is humanly 
possible to enable me to go to London. The settle¬ 
ment commits tho Congress to participate in the 
K.T. C. to plane the Congress point of view before it. 
Luc without ttie necessary atmosphere my going there 
would be futile. I therefore declared that l oiuld not 
go unless there w;u a solution of the Hindu Muslim 
Sikh problem. The Working Committee discussed my 
declaration, my reasoning did not appeal to it, and l 
had io how in its decision that I must go even though a 
solution could not bo attained before my going. But 
that did not mean that [ shoud go there as a imre 
Hindu. If f went there as a mere HinJu, I should 
ccaso to be a representative of the Congress. The 
Congress belongs to all communities, and the Working 
Committee decided that I had no reason to absent 
mvs'fllt from the R. T. C. even though 1 might have 
to go there with less strength and less seif-coufidauco. 
That mean;: a step forward in the direction of London. 

“But there were other difficulties, one of them 
being the implementing of the Truce by Government 
In this connection l tirade up my mind, that I must 
not make much of minor breaches of the Truce. For 
instance there are still many in jail who should have 
been released under the Settlement, there are still 
prosecutions going on, and still arrests being made. 
Bnt as we the workers have voluntarily chosen the . 
path of suffering, a few months’ imprisonment is of 
small account. But it is quite a different matter 
where the peasants are concerned. How can I ask 
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them to put pp with more suffering ? The Congress 1 
is essentially , and preeminently a Kisan organisation. 

It also endeavours to represent the Zaraindars and the 
propertied clrfspes, but only to the extent that the 
interests of the Kisans are not prejudiced thereby. 
The Congress is nothing if it does not represent the 
Kisans. Aad I was faced with tbe Kisan problem in the 
U. P, and In Gujarat. Mr, Emerson, the Home Secretary, 
helped to the extent that he could. The Viceroy also 
assured me that I need not worry and that he would 
do everything needful. Cordial as this assurance was, 

I wanted to see if there were any signs of the 
assurance being carried out. I am still carrying on 
negotiations, and you may be snre that I shall not put 
too great a strain on those from whom I expect the 
assurance, I am not conceited enough to foel that 
everything here would be at sixes and seveus in my 
absence. But having been the sole Congress 
representative to carry on negotiations with Lord Irwin, 
and being so intimately connected with the Kisans, 

I cannot leave for London if there is no relief 
or hope of it even for the existing state of things. 
That is why l ran up to Poona as soon as 1 was 
summoned by the Governor of Bombay, and now am 
waiting for a reply from him, I 9ent him a telegram 
this morning, and I am hourly expecting a reply. 1 
am waiting for a sign and an soon as I get It, I shall 
decide. 

M But do not be sure that I am sailing until I have 
actually boarded the ship. For who knows what 
happens between today and the fifteenth ? Ours is a 
vast country, there are all sorts of rumours in the nir 
and anything may lead to a conflagration. You know 
what happened in the Jinnah Memorial Hall. Those 
are things that make me tremble, and may even 
unnerve me. Would you send a nervous wreck to 
the Conference ? My decision would shock Lord Irwin 
who might well doubt whether I was in my senses, 
but even at the risk of annoying him I would prefer 
to stay here, if something that may happen between 
now and fifteenth shook me to the marrow. I have 
the same love for the Musnlman as for the Hindu. 
My heart feels for the Musa)mans as much as for the 
Hindu. If I could tear it open, you would discover 
that there are no compartments in it, one reserved for 
the Hindus, another for the Musalman and so on. 
Aud therefore 1 hold myself responsible* when I find a 
Mussulman vuonlug at a Hindu's throat and vied 
vena . 1 have endured these things up to now, but 

there is a limit to human oadumoce. I am laying 
bare my heart to yon as a man pledged to truth. I 
do not think any man can present a full record of 
what be feels, but I do know that I ant keeping no¬ 
thing from you. I bear rumbling!* ol the storm* and 
I want you not to be surprised if you find me quail 
before ft. That moment rny strength may entirely 
- tail me avid render me completely Impotent. Having 
elected me your sole representative, I want you to 
accept me with all my limitations and weaknesses. I 
have revealed to you my true self in all my weakness 
and impotence. May be l may conquer that weakness; 
may be a single Musalmao may be able to disabuse 
me of my fears aud my impotence. 

[ At this stage, he was sa overwhelmed with 
emotion that he broke down, and could not proceed 


for a minute or two. But he soon composed tea*#* 
and proceeded to give in English a gist of what ho 
had said in Hindi. ] 

11 I did not really come here to pour oat my 
feelings before you, bat as I was proceeding, it was 
impossible for me to choke the rising emotions. I 

have gone through a heart-training which enables me 
to keep outwardly smiling while a storm may bo 
raging in my breast. That storm has reached a crisis, 
and I am feeling unnerved and seem to have lost all 
power. And therefore I say, ttntf although the 

atmosphere may be clear so far as Government are 
concerned, I may not be able to go because there b» 
a doubt lurking In my breast, that when the moment 
comes, it may find me unprepared. Think of the 
disgraceful scenes in the Jinnah Memorial Hill the 
other day. People who had done no wrong to anybody 
were pounced upon and belaboured without any 

provocation, I saw a man, who, if he chose to use 

his strength, would be a match for ten, profusely 
bleeding because of the brutal blows he had received 
that evening. Ic was a pitiable sight for me. 'fhen 
I had a graphic account of the incident. It shot into 
me like an arrow. But that is not all. I am studying 
and trying to understand what is lying concealed 
under the surface, and l must to a certain extent hold 
myself responsible for what is happening. Goi 
used me a c an instrument for creating that groat 
awakening in the c, uitry in 191^- Naturally 
passions were aroused, but as all regarded themseb/es 
Indians fighting lor a commou cause, thore was 
co internecine conflict. But that was only a momentary 
dream soon to vanish like smoke, and now we find 
that we are all at war against one another. Thai 
makes me unlit for the work for Swaraj. And so l 
say, that although the atmosphere may otherwise be 
clear, something might happen which might make me 
mad and absolutely powerless. Surely you would not 
then want to send to London a mao who was so 
unnerved. You must send some one with faith, and 
I hud myself fast losing faith, That produced the 
collapse that you saw a moment ago.’' 

M. D. 
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The Real Issue 

( By M t K. Ganphi ) 

Though apparently very little difference between the 
Government and the Congress led to the decision of 
the Wotting Committee not to send me to London, 
really the lifference was fundamental. This will be 
clear to t /ryone who would patiently go through the 
correspond rnce published in this issue of Young 
India . [o :he very first days of the working of the 

Settlement Mr. Emerson raised the question. He 
contended chat the Congress could not act as the 
intermediary between the Government and the people 
whoru it represented. I joined issue on if. The legal 
point was never finally settled. I had no desire to 
embarrass or humiliate the Government. I was there¬ 
fore content so long as in practice the Congress 
mediation was accepted. The reader will see with 
wh 3 t reluctance Mr. Garrett reconciled himself to the 
position. Bui he never pardoned the Congress for 
presuming to represent the peasantry. Ilad he had 
his way, It is likely that he would rather have collected 
what he could through coercion than received ail bnt 
a few thousand of the current dues in Bardoli and 
fxjrsad through tho Congress agency. The reader will 
not fail to observ ■ that notices threatening coercion 
war* already issued. They were not withdrawn 
without energetic protest lodged by me on behalf of 
the Congress, k could be shown from documentary 
proof that occasions were not wanting, as they are 
Uift wanting now, to warrant lhe Congress declaring 
the Truce to be. at an end by reason of the Provincial 
Governments having failed to carry out its terms. I 
t&gke bold to say that exemplary patience has been 
ihbWtt by the Congress in not terminating the truce. 
The charge sheet will give a glimpse of bleaches alleged 
by the Congress to have been mads by respective Provin¬ 
cial Governments, Nor need the reader think that (he 
sheet is an exhaustive catalogue of breaches. For 
fc^oce there are several hundred civil resistance 
prisoners who are still rotting in jail but who accor¬ 
ding to the opinion of Congress workers are entitled 
to discharge. Strange as it may appear to the reader 
liases are still pending before the provincial 
fovtoramefita* Hence they do not appear on the charge 
sheet presented at Simla. It contains cases about 
which adverse decisions have already been given by 
PtflvlftdjM Goverritaents. In fairness to the Central 
Government I must add that in some few cases 


mentioned in the charge sheet relief has since been given 
and it is possible that it may be given iu some more. 
But I know that there is little chance of getting 
relief in the vast majority of the cases. Surely it WAS 
never contemplated that in cases in which tba 
Congress was nett satisfied there snould not be an 
open enquiry. If the Settlement wds a legalised docu¬ 
ment the Government would be suable in a court of 
law. The fact however that it is not legalised throws 
a double responsibility upon the Government of giving 
the Congress a tribunal where it can prove those 
breaches or where it can get an authoritative ruling an 
the interpretation of the several clauses of the 
Settlement or of its implications. The refusal of the 
Government to concede tho very natural Implication of 
tho Settlement shows how far the authorities in India 
are from recognising the fact that the power is passing 
to the people, nor are they willing to acknowledge 
that the Congress represents the people and that ‘ tor' 
voluntary cooperation should be thaukfully accepted. 
In their opinion, co-operation should mean 
acceptance of their orders and authority and 
not mutual trust and accommodation betweea 
parties to a contract. Evory\Wiere Provincial 
Governments are looking upon Congressmen with 
suspicion and in some cases openly treating the 
Congress as an .rnomy. As I write I have before me 
the Bombay Government organ “The Gujarat Patrika.*’ 
It contains vilification of Congress and Congressmen, 
reckless charges against them and iu some instances 
even false allegations. It ii is said in answer that 
the Congress has dona no better and that it has also 
committed broaches of the Settlement it will be an 
unfair charge to make, for the simple reason that 
wherever breaches have' bean brought to my notice 
immediate satisfaction or explanation has been given. 
The Congress would welcome an impartial investigation 
any day of all the charges that can be laid at its 
door and the Provincial Governments have not hesitated 
to take proceedings against Congressmen wherever 
they have thought it necessary. My counter charge 
is that in many cases prosecutions have been 
persecutions, as for instan:e in toe cases falling under 
section 124 A of thelodian Penal Code. This is theseolion 
dealing with disaffection. Now, disaffection has been 
taken to mean absence of active affection or loyalty. ■ 
Hence anyone who is neutral is guilty of disaffection. 

1 must confess that every Congressman is even by 
reason of his creed guilty of sedition and he did not 
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have 

the Congress by any action 
proved itself unworthy of 
Settlement should have been 


become teqs so by nniobjol the Battlement. The 
Settlement hover cootenrpfated tfrdt the Congress should 
Alter its goaJ and Its goaf fs to destroy the existing 
system of government and to replace it by a wholly 
national government* But I must not prolong this 
discussioD of the Congnrts position. If the Congress 

disLt U f , l 0lthy ° f COnfta6oce - of if its demand was 
the <f U I W UQacceptatl * *0 the British Government, 
UhTUfcut should not have been entered 
\wb. "Further if 
on its part 
confidence the 
repudiated. Either would have been an honest course 
But to bave commenced with distrust hardly when the 
ink had dried ou the paper on which the Settlement 
was written was and still is difficult for me to under 
stand. In spite however of my belief that Provincial 
Governments bad committed serious breaches of the 
Settlement 1 was prepared, so far as my departure for 
London was concerned, to be satisfied merely with securing 
relief in the matter of the Bardoli collections under 
coercion, and there too, iny submission was either to 
grant a refuad of the collections so made or to have 
an impartial open inquiry so as to enable me to show 
that payments were in the vast majority of cases 
forced from the people, although they wore unable to 
pay and therefore under the Settlement entitled to 
refund. The matter would certainly uut heve ended 
there because the Working Committee would have 
been bouml to press for redress in all the other cases. 
This evidently was too much for the Government and 
therefore they decided to break on Bardoli. 

The inference 1 have drawn from the conduct of 
Provincial Governments is that the members of the Civil 
Service who have the running of the provinces in their 
hands were really unwilling that I should proceed to 
Loudon. Had they desired otherwise it was open to them 
as it is open to them even now, to make the wav clear for 
me by treating ihe Congress as worthy of their trust 
and respect and theiefore giving it satisfaction through 
an impartial enquiry where their decisions could not 
be accepted by the Congress. 

It has boou said that in concentrating upon matters 
of detail I have missed the opportunity of helping 
decisions on matters of higher interest, I 
do not look at the iwo things separately. The Govern 
ment of India is but part of a whole Imperial scheme. 
It reflects the position at the centre, i he centre is 
therefore very fike th* 1 Ciovernmet.t of India ai d if the 
latter is not ready to recognise the right of India to 
govern herself unfettered by any control from outside, 
the centre is not likely to think or do otherwise and 
the closest association with the Government of India 
during ibe past four months has left on me the impress¬ 
ion that the Civil Service ib not ready to recognise* 
the tight of India to full freedom 1 have got too 
great a regard for their ability, powers of organisation, 
and their influence or* British public opinion to think that 
without their whole hearted cooperation and blessing 
a humfile person like me could possibly get anything 
from London. Therefore till the members of that servioe 
are converted there is no scope for the Congress to 
enter upon negotiations for full freedom. It must go 
through further suffering however costly the process may 


be, Bardoli therefore Wal for me tbe add test It was 
designed to gauge the Civilian temper. Looked at in 
that light it was not a small thing even as tbs magnetic 
needle on an indicator is not a small thing. 

Swadeshi Goods 

The Working Committee hac aow given us a 
workable definition of Swadeshi goods, ft is as 
follows : 

Swadeshi goods, not being cloth or yarn, are 
those goods which are wholly made in India out 
of raw material whether indigenous or imported by 
a manufacturer with not less then 75% Indian 
owned share capital, provided that no goods will be 
considered Swadeshi the manufacture of which is 
coatrolled by foreigners. 

Note: f 0 r the purposes of this delinitioo the 
word controlled" refers to Boards of Directors 
and/or Managing Agents. 

“ It shall be open to the Working Committee to 
publish a list from time to time of goods classed 
as Swadeshi though they may not fully comply 
with the foregoing definition/' 

The definition is opeu to the objection that it 
allows of raw materials being imported. Tiffs-latitude 
was deliberately kept. There is po harm in importing 
raw material when it cannot be foftnd in India. It is 
the skill that has been banished from tne land or lefr 
undeveloped owing to the absence of the Swadeshi 
spirit. A country remains poor in wealth, both 
material aud intellectual, if it does not develop 
its handicrafts and its industries and lives a 
lazy parasitic life by importing all ibe manu¬ 
factured articles from outside. There was a lime 
when we manufactured almost all we wanted. 
The process is now reversed and wa are dependent 
upon the outside world for most manufactured goods* 
The past year brought forth a remarkable awakening 
of the Swadeshi spirit. It has therefore become 
necessary to define Swadeshi goods. Bui in giving a 
definition care had to be taken not to make the 
definition so narrow as to make manufacture all bat 
impossible or so wide as to become farcical and 

Swadeshi only in name. We db not wan: to follow 
the frog-in-the - well policy nor, in seeming to be 
international, loose our roots. Wo cannot be 
international, if we lose our individuality i. e , nationality. 
The reader will also note that doth or yarn 
whether cotton, wnoleu or silken i;’ excluded from 
the definition. One reason is that it is sufficiently 
known what is Swadeshi cloth. But the second and 
for me the most important is that Swadeshi doth for 
Congressmen means only and exclusively hand-spun 
and hand-woven Khadi. Indigenous mill doth f.S 
meant for thore whom ihe Congress message cannot of f 
does not reach. 

It will also be noticed that since, at the present 
stage of our evolution, we have to be satisfied about 
many things being not wholly Swadeshi (he Working 
Committee has reserved the right to issue a list from 
time to time- of such articles as rtiay pot wholly 
satisfy the definition and yet to exclude them would 
be injurious to the host interest of the country* 

M K G. 
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What Led up to Congrew Decision 

A Note on the Correspondence 

Government have released what they have described as \Z2TTZ RtT 

them and Gandhiji, which led up t« the Congress decision not to be represented at the K. . U 

Whilst that correspondence is relevant to the immediate /SSUe VIW s eman or a re un O 
the collections in Bardoli made through coercive and repressive measures Of fof 3/1 InipiFtlSl l^^/i 
the demand for an inquiry is based on the claim made by Gandhiji that the Congress as party to the 
Settlement should be recognised as the intermediary between the people and the Government and 
that as such it should be consulted in all matters arising out of the Settlement. The “ relevant 
correspondence would therefore date as far back as March last and we publish it in extenso so that 
the reader may rind it easy to grasp the whole situation. 


First Stage 

The first letter dated March 21st from Mr. E.merson in the correspondence published below is a 
cumphint against the Congress leaders 44 exploiting the agricultural situation.” Gandhiji's reply (No. 2) 
simply suggests I hat ihe authorities should not repel the advances of the Congress. The third letter 
contains a mild objection to the use by the Congress of its organization to make enquiries and 
representations. In his reply to this letter Gandhiji enunciates the Congress position as clearly as 
possible (No. 4). Tnus as early as April 4th Gandhiji had to warn Government against the 
local authorities rendering it impossible for the Congress to implement the Settlement by ignoring 
local Congressmen. There was no reply to this, but J Mr. Emerson hoped that all difficulties would be 
solved during Gandhiji’s interview with the Bombcty Governor and Mr. Garrett, Commissioner N. D. The 
conversations had evidently no practical result inasmuch as in his letter of 20tli April (No. 5) to Mr. Garrett, 
Gandhiji compla^ps of a notice issued by a Mamlatdar over the heads of the Congress workers which 
meant ignoring “ the Congress as the intermediary between the Government and the people.” Mr. Garrett 
in his letter of the 21st April (No. 6) resents this description of the Congress and frankly contests 
the issue— the ii sue on which the Bombay Government (with the sanction of the Government of India) 
have now broken the negotiations and compelled the Working Committee decision. Letters No. 7 
to 13 represent an important stage in the controversy, so much so that Mr. Maxwell says 14 the question 
raised is one which fundamentally affects the interpretation of the agreement which you entered into 
directly with the Government of India”, and asks Gandhiji to 44 approach the Government of India 
yourself on the subject.” Gandhiji had already done so in his letter to Mr. Emerson, (No. 9) and did 
so again (No. 14 ), but the latter shirked the issue by simply saying 44 1 do not think there is 
imminent danger of this" ( t. c. breakdown of the Settlement), 44 but apart from any difficulties that 
may have occurred in Gujarat there arc several matters in regard to which Government think a 
personal discussion with you will be of value.” This led to the first visit to Simla where Gandhiji 
placed before Government for the second lime his long catalogue of breaches of the Truce by the 
authorities—the first catalogue having been submitted in April in Delhi—and discussed other details 
and returned in the hope that matters would smooth themselves. Though therefore the issue was 
never finally decided the reader will .not fail to notice a perceptible climbdown from the original 
stiff attitude as when Mr. Garrett said in his letter of 24th April: 44 There is nothing to prevent the 
Congress advising people as to what they should do nor can any restriction be placed on the duty 
of Government officers to perform their functions directly with those concerned. This is quite a 
different thing from the meeting and discussion of matters of importance between Congress 
representatives and Government officers whicli is being carried on where necessary. To this 1 see no 
objection.” 

In practice too Congress co-operation was accepted and even welcomed. The coercive measures 
Adopted in Bardoli anJ the obstinate refusal of the Governor of Bombay to grant relief, now supported 
by the Central Government, and evidently by Downing Street and Whitehall, came as a painful surprise. 
Bui let me resume the summary. 

Second Stage 

Gandhiji himself went to Borsad and Bardoli and waited on the local officials who accepted 
Congress intervention and even thanked him for his and his co-workers 1 co-operation. We will not 
mfUct on the reader the voluminous correspondence that took place in the course of this co-operation; 
but two letters which seemed to accept Gandhiji's position may be quoted in this note. Thus in his 
letter of June 8th the Surat Collector said: 44 1 am so glad people are being asked to pay whatever 

(hey can and will be grateful for every help. I need hardly assure you that those who really cannot 

Will not be asked to pay, if they show to the local authorities that they have paid as much as they 

Mr. Perry 1P s readiness to co-operate was more emphatic. He had issued notices of coercion in 

several cases but on Gandhiji's placing the whole Congress position before him and offering the 
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wholehearted co-operation of his coworkers, he wrote on the 3rd of May: u All notices issued or 
ordered to be issued under the Land Revenue Code in the 33 villages in Bor&ad Taluka of which 
you have sent roe a list have been cancelled. I hope it will not be necessary to issue any now in 
this Taluka, but there is a doubt about Ras. But notices will not be issued against any of the 33 
villages without you or your local representative being informed ” The affairs in Bardoli were far 
from smooth, Tiowever, and in one of his letters to Mr. Kothawala, Gandhiji said: 11 But I make an 
offer. Let tl^ere be an informal arbitration appointed to examine the cases and wherever people are 
found really capable of making payments without having to borrow or sell their belongings they 
should pay.” This had no response, except in the form of an issue of coercive processes. On this 
Gandhiji deputed the writer of this note to see Mr. Kothawala. At this interview which took 
place on the 9th of July Mr. Kothawala undertook to do several things, one of 

which was to furnish the Bardoli workers with names of those who in his opinion 

deserved these notices and thus give the workers an opportunity to ask those who 

could to pay up and to submit representations on behalf ol those who were unable to pay. 

Mr. Kothawala did furnish one such list, with encouragiug results, but then he said to Sjt. Mohalal 
Pandya he could furnish no more lists as he had orders from higher authorities not to do so, 
Gandhiji himself had an interview with him and he said that his understanding with me had not found 
favour with the higher authorities. After this Gandhiji went to Simla. 

This second Simla visit represents a further stage in the Congress co-operation with Government. 
It will be remembered that there was not only this land revenue matter but countless other matters 
arising out of the Settlement on which Gandhiji had found it difficult to obtain satisfaction from 

Provincial Governments. When he found 'tTiat the central Government also repeatedly failed, 

he wrote to Mr. Emerson suftftesliti# the appointment of an arbitration hoard. (I say * suggesting * 
and not 4 demanding/ because if satisfaction could be had no arbitration would be necessary.) 
(Nos 16 and 17.) A negative reply had already been received on the eve of the departure 
for Simla (No. 18) and' as an alternative to the appointment of the arbitration board a 
list of cases of breach —the third catalogue submitted, though by no means exhaustive but 

illustrative and referred to as “ charge sheet" in H. E. the Viceroy's letter of the 31st July 
(No . 23) —was submitted to Mr. Emerson. Whilst at Simla, Gandhiji continued to receive telegrams 
from Sardar Vallabhbhai of police raids on Bardoli villages and recovery of money through 
coercive and repressive measures. That again pushed the arbitration question to the forefront, but in 
his final interview with the Viceroy, Gandhiji went down a step and met Government half way by 
■uggesting the appointment of an impartial tribunal, not to decide all cases of fact, but all cases of law 
and interpretation of the clauses of the Settlement. This request was conveyed in a letter (No. 19) 
which shows the number of points on which there was a dispute about the very incasing of 

the clauses of the Settlement. This second visit was thus far from reassuring ( No. 21 ). 

Third Stage 

On return to Bardoli from Simla he found that the things had been worse there than he had 

imagined and so he wrote that letter to Mr. Kothawala (No. 24) which is the first letter in the series 

published by Government. Government of India in reply earnestly desired that Gandhiji should take 
no precipitate action. In reply Gandhiji said he would not only not take any precipitate action but 
no action without informing Government (Nos. 25-26). This ultimately led to the visit to Poona where 
Gandhiji was given by Mr. Maxwell copy of the personal and private letter addressed to Gandhiji by 
H. E. the Viceroy. (No. 23) Perhaps the talk was to be in the light of the lib rat spirit of the letter, and so 
it was, since Gandhiji returned from Poona not at all disappointed. There he found waiving for 
him Mr. Emerson's letter (No. 20) refusing the arbitration even on the narrow issue. But GaJ)dhj}i 
hoped against hope. He did not want to break, even in spite of this refusal, as he expected that the 
Bombay Government would send a satisfactory reply in the light of H. E. the Viceroy’s assurance. 
It was this letter from the Bombay Government restating the old issue raised by Mr. Garrett in April 
— 1 Neither the (joiwnwnt nor the Collector have ever accepted the position that the collection of land rsveww 
should he dependent on the advice of the Cjugrtfsi' 1 —that proved the decisive factor in the third and the 
last stage of the negotiations. It was so contrary to expectation, so contrary to the spirit and 
promises held out during the Poona conversations. It will bo remembered that Gandhiji’s last request 
for an impartial inquiry into the Bardoli collections ( if no refund could be given ) narrows the original 
issue down to this particularly local one, so far only as the participation in the R. T. C. was concerned, 
not because the original position was erroneous or altogether given up, but because he was 
desperately anxious “to agree with his adversary quickly” and to go to London, leaving the rest to hjs 
colleagues. 


Mahadev Desai 
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The Correspondence 


Jawaharlal Nehru regarding economic conditions to the; 
United Provinces. I am Jo communicafion ‘wfih, tbei 


No. 1 

Complaint against Congress Workers 

Mr. Emerson’s let:«r is Gandhij 5 , dated New Delhi, 
21st March, 1931 : 

Yop will remember that during cur talk on 
Thursday evening I mentioned to you certain instances 
that appear to huggest that ahempts will be made to 
substitute for the nijvoaoant of non-payment of land 
revenue or other legal dues, as part of the civil dis¬ 
obedience movement, a similar movement based on 
economic grounds. I referred particularly to conditions 
in the Uoi ed Provinces, aud in regard to this pro¬ 
vince we have received a telogiam from the Local 
Government containing ttai following information : - 

'‘In Badaun District a Congress worker after 
release undti amnesty returned to Ids village, organised 
s proce'smn, amomthat Sw*.raj had come and 
that nj rent should be paid. At Congress meeting 
held on March 15IL su YHkign Nav: ari, Police Station 
Mduaima, in Allahabad District, aiteuded by about 
300 cultivators, Krishna Kant Malaria is reported to 
have asked tenants not to pay their rent uuiil question 
of relief had been decided. Mrs. Um:i Nehru announced 
-that Provincial C ■ egress Committee had decided ilwit 
a tenant could p:iy 51 or 6 annas in the rupee pro¬ 
dded the laudjp:cl was willing tj accept it in lieu of 
full pr,>iTji3rd. C-jiigruss learlcis con duns 13 exploit 
agiIcu.nif"d situation by laying emphasis cn inability 
of teump to pa, iheir dues and by demanding an 
tbeir ti-haU cxcccNvg relief. The Uni tod Prc voces 
Cviigrea., Corn.niUee in a published resolution ^jave 
fiuggo: * ;d an all-round remission of 60 per cont for 
sjtatur jiy tenants and of 50 per rent for occupancy 
tenant-. If this attitude pp.isists the no-ront campaign 
merely continues in another form," 

You will, 1 am mu* 1 , agree that if ihe facts are as 
emted, the spirit of the Settlement is not being 
©b&eived in »his respe<rt, and I feel confident that you 
will take rhe necessary steps to remove any cause 
for misunderstanding. 

No. 2 

Do not Suspect Congress Activities 

■ Gandhiji’u letter t$> Mr. Em u sou dated Delhi., 
23rd March 1931 ■' 

I have to thank you for you*' letter of inst. 

regarding noo-payiuent of lard levenuc m the United 
Proviuceci. At my request i"and it Jawahailal Nehru 
bai prepared a note on the question which 3 enclose 
herewith for your information. The action taken by 
* the Local Cotigiesa Committee as reflected in ihe note 
appears to me to bs frao from reproach. Naturally 
fee propriety pr ntherwi*® of the octicm will depend 
the. manner in which the whole thing is done. 
|p toy cpinicu all will be well if the local authorities 
.do cot repel the advances made by the Congress 
Cotvwtittees and do not lack upon their activities with 
tpUptciOD. As you wPl observe from the note, rhe whole 
Scope of the move meat tfc changed. It is no longer 
for non-payment of rent. It is a movement purely for 
seeking economic relief. 

No. 3 

“ A Foisible Cause of Miaappehenaion ” 

, Jitter from Mr. Emerson, to Gandhi];, dated New 
Dfelbi 31st March, 1931 : 

;E I- write to thank you for your letter of the 23rd 
l&ftcb, wkb which you enclosed a note by Pandit 


Local Government in the matter, but in rhe meantime!, 
His Excellency desires me to correct what seems to 
be a misunderstanding. It appeals from the first. 

■ paragraph of his cote that Pandit Jawah-ulal Nehru is 
under the impressiou that duriug the course of the 
conversations between His Excellency and yourself it 
was understood that, while the Congress would, 
abandon the movement in the United Provinces against 
the payment of land revenue and rent a? part of the 
civil disobedience movement, they would take an 
organised *and active part id matters relating to the 
payment of land revenue aud rent. J am to say that 
His Excellency's recollection of the conversations is 
that, while you rightly poictel out that the abandonment 
of the movement against l!i.s i apiunt of land revenue 
and rent would not affect the difficulties arising out of 
economic distress cxpei iunced by tho zamindars and 
tenants iu the payment of land reveunc, itsp ctively, 
there was no suggested that ;he Congress intended to 
use their organizdion for the purposes indicated in the 
first paragraph of ihe T-ndE's uo'e. 

2. In f hc on versa* ions th-ic you and I had on the 
matter I cerfaiMv did ind gun the impressing that this 
was the infrnion. -! reco^ect observing tbat tbe 
question o» e;:<-uo-nic disLc^ wis a matter of revenue 
admiuictMlinn tn w’v 'h ‘E- Government of India and 
the Local Government a tin. hod greatest importance 
and thra; Local Gow regents we.a alive to the necessity 
of giving su, h relief in the circumstances required. 
You will, course, understand that tho object of this 
letter is mere! \ to remove a possible cause of 
misapprehension and l as no reference to the merits of 
the proposal j coutainad in Pandit Jawahailal Nehru's 
note in repaid to which it is nor possible to express 
an opinio^ jn the absence of the views of the Local 
Government. 

No. 4 

The Principle Enunciated 

Gandhiji's letter to Mr. Emerson, dated April 9th* 
1931: 

I thank un for yr.-.i letter of 2nd inst, which 
shall receive ini" ediato nlention. 

Though l am still rev»ris!i and trave fing, l dare 
not delay wruh g to y w mi the irarLcr mentioned in 
your ie^ier of 31st March and discu* si-d between oe 
on 6th inst. when *e met at your house. The only 
way I can account for ibs impres-ion left on II. E. 

■ r the Viceroy and later on von, is that we have been 

thinking a* cross purpose* I could mver surrender 
the primary hmctiob of ihe Congress viz. to speak 
for and represent the peasantry. Tho Congress, as I 
told you, is prod om in,in!y a pe sants' and workers' 
organisation. I'lie Cjngr.-ss could not possibly 
implement Lhe terms rl UjP Se.tlcm*?ut if the local 
authorities refuse to reco t iui e ana treat with sympathy 
the advances of tbe Co egress when speaking for the 
peasantry. Tho difticuhies you mcmioned about U. P. 

I am convinced could all Leave been solved if the 
local authorities had s.,nt fer ihe Congress officials in 
their respective districts. Many of the Congress 
officials are wellknowu to them, I suggest that any 
other attitude would be contrary to the spirit of the 
Settlement and n.u9t defeat the very purpose we both 
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have in view. It would be wrong to accuse the 
. Congress' of breach of the Settlement if the local 
authorities by ignoring local Congressmen render it 
impossible fjr them to implement it* After all the 
tern,? have to be cartjed oat through the people and 
the Congressmen must fail if they could not interpret 
the people's whhc* an l woes to the authorities, 

It is possible that the Congress official? may err as 
the Government officials may. These errors can be 
easily rectified. 13ut tht: Congiess may no", even on 
tint account, be looked upon with suspicion or distrust 
whilst the Settlement last?. 

AFor my investigation of the complaints received 
by you about Gajarat and after my interviews with 
Mr. Gairett acd then llis Excellency the Governor 
of Bcmbay I shall he able to give the illustrations of 
the application of the principle I have endeavoured 
to set forth. 

Lastly I hardly need to give you my assurance 
that l ahull strain every nerve to see that the terms 
of the Settlement are earned out by the Congress so 
far as it is humanly possible. 

No. 5 

Congress as Intermediary cannot be Ignored 

Gandhi j^a letter to Mr. Garretr, Commissioner, 
Northern Division* Dated Ahmedabad 20ch April, 1 ( J31: 

I enclose herewith a translation of what purports 
to be a notice from the Dorsad Mamiatdar. You 
had \el t me under the impress'm that you 
would investigate the nmiters I had discussed with 
you and that l would know from you wbat was 
intended to bo done. The notice seems to ignore 
these conversations ai d the Congress as the 
intermediary between the t lovermnent and the people. 
If this is to be the portion to be finally taken up 
by the government it will, in my opinion, be a 
distinct breach of the Settlement. 

Afier the confer*: jo ! witn the local workers 
Sardac Vallabhbhai and I 1 m vj come to the following 
conclusions: 

1, Ru h:»s been so hard hit that it can hardly pay 
anything. 

2, The renaming villcgcc will endeavour to pay 

one ycai’* due? to the ntniu- extent possible. I am 
having an nnLe pu pated on 1 his miter. 

3, Tagavi and \Uc. huhum of arrears should be 

SBSptJude.K j. l M c ' r no!ico of 11 h March 

last re-sivipmid:. n led an ears in all cases, how 

much r.ore :ur the vilk.,, *.: .ted h; 'he movement 

in need ot n. :h rrl <*.! ? Tii.u m the w;.iuion of the 
Government dc \r conus icmv be cousiderd to 

be due to their o' n f:uiic is an irioluvant considera¬ 
tion after the Settlement. 

4- The Settlement clearly contemplates waiver of 
KftkhvA, attachment, and notice fee charges. These 
therefore sboikl nm; be uermnded. 

On receipt cf a t^ply from you l shall airange 
witty tbo ueoiiie for payment in accoidsuco with the 
foregoing ath;r. 

I leave AhmeJalad for Bardoii on 21st by the 
10/55 F M. passenger train. 

No. 6 

Mr. Garrett Joins Issue 

Mr.Gai:e:t’s jotter to GanJhiji, dated Ahrnedabad 
21«t April, 1931: 

1 have received >our letter of 20th instant regarding 
lard revenue matters in the Kaira District. 


2. I have already informed yon in my letter of 
13th April 1931 that I am inquiring into the matters 
referred to in our discussion and supplied to me with 
your letter of the same date. 

3. The 'ranslation of the notice from the Marrdatdaf 
of Borsad has already received my attention and 
necessary instruction- have b?cn issued to modify it 
where it conflicts with the tcirns of the Setiiemant. 

The recovery or collection or charges for watchmen 
has already been waived although this goes beyond the 
terms of the settle went. 

As regards fipuie action, you are aware that in case 
of default in payment Government has dearly reserved 
the right to use coercive measures where necessary. 
This of course Includes the right to charge notice-fees 
and to impose one-fourth fire as well as to adopt the 
more severe measures of distraint and sale of movable 
property and forfeiture and sale of immovable property. 

4. In the first paragraph of your letter vuu re fer 
to the Congress as the intermediary between the 
Government and the people. This is uot one of the 
matters agreed upon in the Settlement and I am uuable 
to agree to the suggestion. The people are perfectly 
free and able to approach Government officers direct 
in any matter that affects them. 

4. As regards the points rneutinned in paragraphs 
2, 3 and 4 of your ,’etter my reply is as follows: 

( i ) Payment of land revenue by Ras and other 
villages. 

The present position is that they are required to 
pay the current year’s laud revenue and all unauthorised 
arrears except those arrears which became unauthorised 
owing to the operaciou of A. O. XXIX. All fines, 
penalties and charges for watchmen arr remitted. 

The terms of the Settlement further ’.ay down in 
paragraph Jo ( b) the conditions under which reroveiy 
will be suspended in cases where defautler? while 
willing to pay genuinely require time for the purpose. 
All officers vili strictly conform ro this clause. 

(ii ) Tagavi and balance of arrears ( unauthorised 
arrears of laud revenue ). 

These are matters which ast receiving the attention 
of Collectors. It is not possible to make anv general 
order on these points. All cases of hardship which 
are brought to the no 1 ice of the Collector by the 
persons affected will be du!v considered. 

( iii ) Orueis have already been issued not to 
recover charges for rakhas C vatchmen ) and notice- 
fees. 

As regards chuges for attachment of movable 
property, the matter is under consideration. 

No. 7 

Congress Status—Question of First Magnitude 

Gandhiji'e letter to.Mr. Garrett dated Ahrnedabad* 
April 21, 1931, 

I have to thank you for your exhaustive reply. 

The chief point for the moment is with reference 
to the status of the Congress in the Settlement. II 
you agree that the Settlement is between the Congress 
and the Government, and if it is the Congress thgt 
has to implement its terms so far as they are 
applicable to the people, it follows that the Congress 
must be recogpited as the intermediary between the 
Goverraent and the people whom the * Congress 
represents. If such was not the case* I suppose that 
1 should have no right to see you or to oprreepoqd 
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with you or to receive your replies in the several 
matters arising out of the Settlement. Your letter 
raises a question of the first magnitude, and on jour 
reply to it will depend ihe action 10 be taken by me 
in conned ion with the Settlement. Meanwhile, l 
refrain from dealing with the details covered by your 
letter. 

No. 8 

Repudiation of Congres* is Repudiation 
of Settlement 

Gacdbiji’s letter to Mr. Maxwell, dated Bardoli, 
352nd April. 

I encloee herewith copies of the latest correspondence 
between the Commissioner, Northern Division, and 
myself. If His Excellency too takes the same view 
that Mr. Garrett does about the Congress mediation, 
1 feel that it nullifies the whole Settlement. It was 
only when ihe Government of India and the Biitish 
Government recognised that the Congress truly 
represented ihe people that there was the Settlement 
between it and the Government. To repudiate the 
Cor grtss as iLe in iei medial y between the people and 
the Go\eminent means repudiation of the Settlement. 

In the light of ilns exiraoidinaiy development, the 
other mallei:, about which 1 complained on the 17th 
in si an l i aie imo insignilcance. But 1 recapitulate the 
main points here to show how lar Government have 
Ull now lulled iu impuinent the Settlement. 

1. Some of ihu Shok'pur prisoners and several 
Other prisoners who the Congress claims aiu covered 
by the Settlement suit remain undischarged. 

2. Several such prosecutions are suit continued. 

3. Civil kobisieis coming under Lbe Foreigners 
Act have not yet Lad ILe ban removed. 

4. Vaian and Jnam cases against Civil Eesisieva 
have not yet beta withdrawn, 

5. Olficials such as paiels etc. wuo resigned during 
the Civil Disobedience period still remain unre«nstafed 
though the appoiniinents held by the new incun.bents 
are all, so far as 1 am awaie, temporary or ‘until further 
oiders', and aUhtugh several new paieis are undesirable. 

6. Confiscated movables and immovables have not 
yet under some pr«u?xt or oilier been returned. 

7. Liquor vendors still continue their unlicensed 
business in spite of the knowledge of the authorities, 

8. Names and piices of the forfeited lands with the 
«Ute» of sales and the way in which they were sold 
have not yet been supplied, 

9. On the ground of 'non-cooperation 3 during the 
Civil Disobedience period, the Government still with¬ 
hold grants from the Ahinedabad municipality for 
ooucatioc, dispensation from revenue dues for lands 
ufiffi for purposes of sanitation and for a hospital and 
maternity heme. This matter though not specifically 
mentioned in ihe Settlement clearly falls within its 

•cope. 

1 would like to have Government's linal decision 
ob all these points. I promised to furnish Mr Collins 
» with details of the cases under clauses 1 and 4 . These 
are being collected. But I think a general order will 
coyer these cases. But if ihe Congress is not recognised 
0 * lbe proper intermediary, everything else recedes in 
thft. back ground. 
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No. 9 

“In Imminent Danger of Breakdown 11 

Gandhiji's letter to Mr. Emerson, dated Bardoli* 
24th April 1931: 

If grieves me to have to bother ycu again. But 
the Settlement so far as GuBrat is concerned is in 
imminent danger of a breakdown. I enclose copies 
of the correspondence betweeu the Bombay Government 
and myself. I am straining every nerve to prevent a 
breakdown. I am trying all ihe powers of persuasion 
i can command. But the strain is proving unbearable. 
No. 10 

Bombay Government Explains Position 

Mi. Maxwell’s letter to Gandhiji, dated Bombay* 
24lh April, 1931: 

1 am to acknowledge your letter of the 22nd April* 
enclosing copies of Mr Garrett’s letter of the 2Lst 
April to you and of your reply of the same date to 
him. As ycu have nut enclosed a copy of .your letter 
of the 2Gih to Mr Gairett, to which his was a reply, 
it is difficult Itr His Excellency to appreciate the 
exact point of the tni&uudtrslaurimg which, appears to 
have atistn. His Excellency does rot inngino that 
you have, ever claimed that ihe Congress is the 
intermedia!y between the Gowmmtnt and the people 
in ihe u-ntc that the GuiiruiMut ami ihe people ran 
have no dealings wilh cue another except through the 
CuiJgiess ar.d uidei-s si ch a claim is averted, he dees 
noi see iliac exception can be taken to the terms of 
Mr Garrett's reply. In your letter of the 21..t to him 
you appear lo acknowledge', th-* extent to which the 
Government have been prepared lo recognize your own 
representative position, and HE Excellency had hoped 
ihat ihe lull discussion which ho Lad with you on 
various piotlems cfTt-clmg the cbservence of tba 
Settlement would have enabled you io realize the 
sincerity of the Government in its dealings with yourself 
and ihcse whom you represent. As you know His 
Excellency, on his part, recognises the great influence 
for good which >cu are in a position to excercise ia 
securing faithful obsenauce of the spirit of the 
SetilintLt f merg ycur supporters and encouraging 
gtreia) acceptance cf ihe terms to which you agreed 
and lie feels sure that you, as he, will continue to 
exert j ourself in tie interests of that peaceful 
atmosphere which is so essential to the future work 
with which iou will be associated. 

Question of Interpretation of the Settlement 

jf, however, you wish to claim for the CoDgre&s 
any status which is not implied in the treatment which 
you as its representative have already received from 
this Government aid the Government of India, His 
Excellency feels' that the question raised is one which 
fundamentally affects the interpretation of the agree, 
meet which you entered into directly with the 
Government of India, and he regrets that he is unable 
to express any opinion on it. He can cnly'say that 
neither Mr Garrett nor the Bombay Government itself, 
would have been justified in accepting any interpretation 
of the agreement which has not hitherto been under¬ 
stood, and he feels that ycur correct course would.be 
to approach the Government cf India yourself on the 
subject if you have not already done so. 

With regard to the matters of detail mentioned in 
your letter, I am to ray that his Excellency has recently 
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discussed many of ihese points wi h yoa and that ho 
will be very glad to go into them further. In the 
/nsanwhile it is only necessary to assure you once 
more that the Bombay Government have every inten¬ 
tion of taking .a>l action which can be shown to be 
in accordance ;tfrth the terms of the Settlement, and 
that they will be ready to investigate any cases which 
you may specifically bring to tbe<r notice in which 
there is reason to suppose that any further action would 
bo appropriate. 

No. 11 

A Modified Attitude 

Mr. Garrett’s letter to Gmdhiji, dated Ahmedabad, 

24 th April 1931 : 

I have received your letter of 21st April in which 
you write that "the Congress must be recognised as 
the intermediary between the Government and the 
people whom the Congress represents.” 

I am unable to sec any.hing in the terms of 
Settlement which biars on this point. There is 
nothing to prevent the Congress advising people as 
to what they should do, nor can any restriction ho 
placed on the duty of Government officers to perform 
their functions directly with those concerned. 

This is quite a different thing from the meeting 
and discussion of matters o f imiurraocc b;twjen 
Congress representatives and Government officers 
which is b.ung carried on where necessary. To this 
1 can sec no objection. 

No. 12 

Gandhiji's letter to Mr. Girreli, dated Borsid, 25th 
April 1931 : 

1 have? your letter ot 2-1 th instant. 

It is hardly fair to tear fcorn its context a sentence 
from my letter so as to giit a mwiing wider than 
what it would bear if the sentence wis r^ad in its 
context. If you accept trie riprc-i^ntat/ve character of 
the Congress, th; party to the Sjttiement, is it right 
to issue over the heads o the representative3 tin 
notice that the MamlaMars lnv? issued in tin place 
of the one about which I complained ? 

I must confess that I miss the friendly response 
which 1 had hoped our interview would evoke. I 
fitill u «k you to approach the Sottlem-Mit in the spirit 
that actuated Lord Irwin. Toe way you ape going is the 
way of war. 1 assure you that 1 waut to work the 
Settlement in inn friendliest spirit possible. Will you 
not reciprocate ? 

No. 13 

Distrust and Secretivenesa 

Gindhiji's letter to Mr. Maxwell, dated Bjrsad 
April 26, 1931 : 

1 thank you for your letter of the 2-fth instant. I 
mast apGiOMstS for the omission to send you a copy 
of my latter of 20th instant to Mr. Garrett. I repair 
the omission iow and send you a copy herewith as 
tfUo tia isbuiou of the nircuUr now recalled. From the 
Copy you will observe that I never claimed that the 
Government and the people can have no dealings with 
ond another except through the Congress. My 
objection was to the Mamlaldav's notice issued over 
my head whilst negotiation was going on between 
Mr. Garrett and myself. Mr. Garrett, you will not* 
gave the following categorical reply: 
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You refer to the Congress as an intermediary 
between the Government and the people. This is not 
one of the matters agreed noon in the Settlement and 
I am unable to agree to the suggestion, ” 

The position taken up in your letter under reply is 
surely different from this as also different from what 
Mr. Garrett has taken up in his latast letter of which 
I attach copy herewith. He writes under data 24th 
inst: 

You write that 4 the Coogress must be recognised 
as the intermediary between the Government and the 
people whom the Congress represents. ’ I am unable 
to see anything in the term 9 of the Settlement which 
bears on this point. There is nothiog to prevent the 
Congress advising people os to what they should do, 
nor can any restriction be placed on the duty of 
government officers to perform their functions directly 
with those concerned. ” 

It will be observed tint the quotation from my 
letter is torn from its context and is thus made to 
b?ar a meaning which is wider than the one it beam 
when read in its context. Mr. G.vrett wrote the 
letter after having ordered the issue of a revised 
notice by Mamlatdars not very different from the notice 
which it substitutes. 

My contention is that even the new notice is 
premature and that in any casi -it shnuV] not have 
b<vn issued withou* consultation with the locil workers. 
Such notice* becom* n^ces*arv only when it ha3 be¬ 
come dpa* that the ononis affectei ara delibora^ely with¬ 
holding piymcnt. That this i* not the erre at present Is 
manifest from ihe fact that the people have been paying 
as fast as it is possible in snite of th* non fiilfihmnl in 
s’v^ral resnects by the Government nf the termx of 
the Settlemaiit. This is hardlv consistent with the 
terms of the Settlement which contemplates amicable 
relations and mutual trust. I confess t^at here, m 
Guiarat, I see not only no trust but a secrativeness 
and distrust which one sees when the relations are 
strained. T hone that the matter will receive His 
Excellency's immediate attention. Notwithstanding 
the serious grievance, I want to give mv assurance 
that T am anxious that the people should carry 
out their pait of the Settlement to the fullest extent 
possible. 

If His Excellency the Acting Governor thiaka that 
any useful purpose can be served by mutual discussion 
let him consider me to be at his disposal. 

No. 14 

“It Takes Two to Play a Game” 

Gandhiji’s letter to Mr. Emerson, dated Borsad* 
April 27, 1931: 

When I wrote to you last copy of an important 

letter was not sent to you for which I apologise! and 

which I now send. More correspondence has grown 
since. I send you copies of these also. There are 
other ominous things which 1 need not mention now. 

You will recall that the Government of India 
authorised coercive measure* on the strength of tha 
Bombay Government report of which you gave me 4 
copy. I have already shown to you how misleading 
that report was and how nobly in my opinion the 
people have paid in spite of the /act that 
even now the terms of the Settlement in several 

mattcre remain unfulfilled by the local officials. I 
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attach hereto a list which will enforce what I have 
(aid. These people deserve better treatment than 
notices of coercive processes. If the matters brought 
to }Gur notice ate not clear to you, and if you think 
it necessary,- you may drag me to Simla. And if you 
do, it will be necestary for you to stop all coercive 
processes at least pending our conversations. 

I want your help in preventing a breakdown of 
the Settlement. I have pledged my honour to Lord 
Irwin that I shall do nothing that I could honourably 
refrain from doing to prevent a breakdown. But it 
takes two to play a game. I feel safe in the 
confidence that you on your part will not, if it is at 
all possible, allow a breakdown in regard to what 
you have rightly said is a gentleman's agreement. 

No. 15 

Invitation to a Heart to Heart Talk 

Mr, Emerson’s letter to Gandhiji, dated Simla, 
2 nd May ; 

J write ro thank }ou for your letter of April 22nd 
and its enclosures and for the k . confidence you expressed 
that go effort will be si aied to avoid a breakdown of 
the Settlement. I do not think there is imminent 
danger cf ihF, but apart from any difficulties that n ay 
h.a\e cccuntu in Gujara:—about which we are consulting 
tie. temtay Govtrnr.tnl—there arc several matters in 
regard 'a which Government think a personal dircus^n-u 
with you will be of value. Fcr instance, there are 
several features in the general situation, which call for 
iinprc verrtnt. Then there i? the case oi the 
Nonfc-West Frontier Province, about which you wired 
to me yesterday. So far ns I know, you are mistaken 
in thinking that Ike agitation against Abdul Gaffer 
Khan is inspired, foi Government have been, and are, 
very anxious to avoid affairs in the North-West 
Frontier Province coming to a crisis, and the last 
thing they desire is to make out the situation 
to be worse than it is. The position, 
however, is far from t-adsfactory. You have also 
mentioned id yom telegram the speech of {[i 3 
Excellency ihe Governor of ihe Punjab. The events 
and tendencies, of which he gave ijlustiations, are 
no*, peculiar to bib province. Incidentally J am 
trying to obtain details of the instances ne mentioned. 
Theie is therefore, plenty JO r us to talk about, and 
reluctant as I am to driig you up to Simla at this 
tune of the year, I am sure lhat, if we have a heart 
to heart talk, we shall find the difficulties much le;'s 
than they settn to be at a distance, i have not yet 
beard from Sir Malcolm Hailey, but I hope that it 
will be possible to make the two visits fit in. 
Subject to this, it wonld be convenient if you could 
come here abcut ihe 11th cf May. I am not 
suggesting an earlier date, because you have probably 
made your plhns for the next tew days, we have to 
obtain certain materia), and also by that date the 
question of piecedure regarding the Round Table 
Copfeience wilJ, I hope, reach a sta|ge where it can 
be usefully discussed. 

No. 16 

Ao extract from a letter from Gandhiji to 
Mr. Emerson, dated Borsad, June 14 : 

Suggestion for a Board of Arbitration 
or Inquiry 

Yea might be unable to interfere with the 
working cr not working of the settlement by 


the JocaJ Governments, or your interference may 
not go far enough. According to my view of 
the Settlement, the time has, therefore, perhaps 
arrived for ihe appointment cf a permanent Board of 
Arbitration to decide questions of the interpretation of 
the Settlement and as to ihe full carrying out of the 
terms by the one party or the other. I would, there- 
fore, like you to consider this suggestion. 

No. 17 

Letter from Gandhiji to Mr. H. \V. Emerson, 
dated Borsad, June 20: 

I have your letter of June 16, enclosing an extract 
from an account received from the Madras Government 
regarding picketing. It does make bad reading if the 
report is tree. But what I am receiving almost daily from 
Madras from the workers who are thoroughly reliable 
eye-witnesses, make me distrust the reports that you 
are receiving. But I know that this takes us no 
further. So far as the Congress is concerned, I want 
it to implement the Settlement to the fullest extent. 

I, therefore, make an offer. Will you advise the 
local Governments to appoint Board of Inquiry, 
consisting of a nominee on the : r behalf and a nominee 
cr behalf of the Congress to conduct a summary 
inquiry into the allegations ni either side and wherever 
it i.i 'bund that :hc rule of peaceful picketing has 
been at all violated, picketing should be cirirely sus¬ 
pended, tke Government undertaking on its parr to 
..top prosecutions whoever it is found that they have 
Lend under taken in spite of peaceful pickering? And, 
if my fUggeslitn doe* not commend itself to you, you 
will perhaps suggest something better and more 
a:ceptablc. Meanwhile, 1 am inquiring into the 
specific charge mentioned in your 1ctter. 

' No. 18 

Government Appreciate Object, but Plead 
Difficulties 

Letter from Mi. Emerson, to Gandhiji, dated 
Simla, July 4 : 

la your letter of June 14, ycii suggested that the 
time had perhaps aimed for the appointment 
of a permanent Beard of Arbitration to decide 
questions of the interpretation of the Settlement 
and as to the full carrying out of the terms by the 
one party cr the other. Again in your letter of 
June 20, you made the further suggestion that in 
regard to picketing, the Government of India should 
advse local Governments to appoint a Board of 
Inquiry, consisting of a nominee on their behalf and 
a nominee on behalf of Ihe Congress, to conduct a 
summary inquiry into the allegations on either side 
and wherever it is found that ihe rule of peaceful 
picketing has bceu violated picketing should be entirely 
suspended, the Government undertaking on its part to 
stop prosecutions wheiever it is found that they have 
been undertaken in spile of peaceful picketing. 

1 much appreciate ycur object of removing the 
possible causes of dispute arising out of the Settle¬ 
ment, but there are, I am afraid, serious difficulties in 
the way of accepting eiiher proposal. To take the lesser 
one first. Its scope, as 1 understand it, is mainly 
limited to cases in which it is alleged that Uhe 
methods of picketing have contravened the ordinary 
law and that the police haVe, therefore, prosecuted or 
propose to prosecute the picketer. One effect of 
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your proposal would be that before bridging the law 
into operation there should be a summaiy inquiry 
tarried out by a mmine'i of Government and a 
nominee of Congress and that further pro:eedings 
would depend ou their decision. 

in other words, the duty of maintaining the law in 
this particular respect would be transferred from the 
police, who hive statutory duties, to a Board of hquirv, 
the members of which, might w*Il arrive at different 
conclusions. While the police, of course, must act 
only in accordance with the law, it is not practicable 
nor was it intended by the Settlement that their duty 
fa this respect should in anv wav be nbrnvated. 

Depend on good Faith of Parties 
In cases of this kind a practical test as to whe her the 
few has or has nut been contravened is the decision 
of the Court, which tries the cisi*, and unless its 
decision is reversed 0 n appeal the boding of the Court 
that picketing Ins contravened the hw and consequently 
the trims of the Settlement should Prim a facie be 
followed automatically by a suspension of picketing. 

The above illustrates one of the difficulties tha fc would 
•Iso arise in the case of Standing Boards of Arb'tmtion. 

The obligations i riposed on Congress by the 
Settlement relate largely to matter* affecting Law and 
Ovder, the freedom of action of the individual and the 
carrying on of tho administration, that is to sav, anv 
serious breach of it has important reactions on one or 
other of those miters. So far as individual breaches 
contravened the ordinary hw, the position would be 
the same ns for picketing. If gmeral b r eachea of it 
raised questions of policy affecting Law and Order or 
tb® effective working of the adri'nhtr.ation, it would 
be clearly impossible tor Giw-tnmsnt to restrict 
their freedom 0 t ncti in bv reference to a Board of 
Arbitration. This was not cnni-nmlnted when the 
Settlement wan imcte nn.l i > particular when the last 
clause o r it was drafted. N ir wmld it b» conswnuMt 
with the dis barge by Government of fundamental 
fesponGbilithR. 

It seems to me tbit the working 0 f the Settlement 
mu.st dep-nd Primarily nn the good faith of the na-M-s 
to it. So far ,as Govern r»*nt arn c*nc*rurd thev 
desire to adhere stricrlv to i!; terms and our information 
shows that Mv* loo-1 G nvernments hav« been scrunuloin 
In carrying out tin ob’igafmns imposed or them. 
Doubtful cases are of ' aurse inevitable, but local 
Governments are prepared to givu, them most careful 
examination and the Government of India will continue 
to bring to the notice nt local Governments any 
cases tnat are reported to th*m and if Dflcessury satisfy 
themselves in regard to tb-*. Lets. 
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the Government aDd the CoQ«ress as to the :nter- 
pretation. 

1, Whether picketing Deludes picketing of Y ;mr 
shop auction sales. 

2 . Whether it is competent for> Provincial 
Governments to prescribe the distance at ivHel; 
picketing can be done so a* to render it impossible 
for picketers to be within sigh! of the shop picketed. 

3. Whether it is competent for a Government to 
limit the number of pickets so as to mak* it impos¬ 
sible to picket all the entrances of a particular shop, 

4. Whether it is competent for a Government to 
defeat peaceful picketing bv permitting sale r>f liquor 
bv the plrkete'i shopkeeper at places other than 
licensed and during odd hours. 

5. Interpretation of clauses 13 and 14 in the 
application of particular cases which Provincial 
Governments have regarded as not coming under 
those clauses and the Congress has held otherwise. 

6 . Interpretation of the word * return ’ in clausa 
16 fa). 

7. Whether si rehirn of gins forfeited after cancel- 
lation of the licenses for participation ia Civil Dis¬ 
obedience is covered by the sstflemant. 

8 . Whether restoraton of certain property seized 
vindor Ordinance 9 and of Watan lands in the 
Kamatak is covered by the Settlement and, if it 

is it conpetent for a Government to impose any 
condition upon such restoration. 

9. The miauing of the word ‘permanent’ in 
clause 19. 

10. Whether it is competent for the Education 
Department to imoase conditions nnm the sfulents 
who took part in the Civil Disobedience campaign 
before admitting them or in virtue of perpetual 
rustication imposed during th* Civil Disobedience 
campaign to debar the admission of students under 
the ban. 

11 . Whether P is competent fo r a Government to 
punish a person or corporation by reason of his or 
its having taken part in the Civil Disobedience 
campaign, e. g„ forfeiture cf pension or grants and 
the like to municipalities. 

These are not to be treated as the only matters to 
be submitted to the Tribunal. It is possible that 
uuforseen cases may arise in the future, which may 
be claimed to come under the Settlement. Tie 
procedure to be adopted would be that written state¬ 
ments would be submitted both on behalf of the 
Government and the Congress and the points would 
be argued by counsel on behalf of the Government 


No. 19 

Request for Tribunal on Interpretation 

Letter Darn Gandhiji to Mr, Emerson, dated Simla 

July 21; 

In accordance with my promise made at the 
Viceregal LodgA this eve-ring, 1 reduce to writing 
my request for an impartial tribunal ta decide 
upon matters of interpretation 0 f the Settlement 
between the Government and the Congress that might 
b« submitted to it from tim* to time, whether ou 
behalf of the Government or the Congress. 

The Following are thu matters that require immedi¬ 
ate adjudication unless there is agreement between 


as on behalf of the Congress. T ie decision of the 
Tribunal would be binding on both the parties. 

As I told you in the course of our conversation, 
whilst I say nothing at the present moment as to a 
Tribunal for the examination of questions of facts ta 
the evmt of differences between the Givernm'.at and 
the Congress, I have not waived the demand. Occa¬ 
sions may arise when the differences may be so vital 
as to make it obligatory on my part to press for a 
Tribunal for the examination of such cases also* I 
should, howsvar, hope that we might be able to settle 
all points of differancs without reference to any 
Tribunal. 
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No. 20 

Unable to Accept even the Narrowed Proposal 

Mr. Em?rsou’s letter to Gindhiji. dated Simla 
inly 30, 1931. 

”1 write to thank you for your letter of July 21st, 
Ai which 

(a) you request that an impariil tribunal be 
appointed for the decision of matters of interpretation 
of the Settlement of march 5th, and 

(b) vou state 11 specific roints which you 
desire to be referred to the tribunal, if appointed, 
on failure of au agreemeut between Government 
and Congress as to their interpretation. 

In your previous letter of the 14th of June you 
made ft snggesnon *' for ihe appeinment of a 
penranent Board of Arbitiation to decide question? of 
interpretation of the Settlement aud *s to the full 
carrying out of the terms bv the one party or the 
other." 

In my D. O. letter No. F. 33/1 MJ—Poll, of rhe 
4th of July, 1931, reasons were given why Government 
were not able to accept the suggestion. 

2. Tn your interview with His Excellency the 

Viceroy on July 21st, you expressed the view that, 
while it might not he possible for Government to 
accept the general proposition made in vour letter of 
June 14th. it would be unreasonable for them to 
refuse to accept a more narrow proposal relating to 
arbitration on questions of interpretation of the 

Settlement. After some discussion. Ills Excellency 
-suggested that von should corrmmiicaV the specific 
points which yon consider suitable for submission 
to arbitration, and he undertook that bn their receipt 
Jbe Government of India would examine the proposal. 

3, The Government of India Huy-* given 'he matter 

iheir most careful consideration. They observe that 
while you do not wish ro pr<vs, at the moment, for 
a tiibunal to examine questions of fir': in tha 

event of difference b'tween Government and the 

Congress, you do not wa ve !hv: d?mand I and you 
suggest that occasions may arise when it may be 
necessary to press it. Yen will doubtless agre' 4 Mial 
the rrdy distinction b-;tween this r,*qm c t and the 

^uggrstinn trade in your letter of the 14th of Juno is 
that you now desre to hold in i-jspens-? the broaric- 
question, whll A asking fur the immediate acrieei neat’ 
of Government to arbitration on questions of inter- 
wetatfon. For the reasons stated in mv Mt - r oi the 
4lb July, the Government of India regret that they 
are unable to alter the views already expressed on the 
former question. 

Government cannot Abdicate Functions 

4* They have given further consideration to the mor? 
restricted proposal, namely, the reference to arbitration 
of questions relating to interpretation. In reaching 
A decision they have given particular attention to the 
eleven -points stated in your letter, which you regard 
as coining within this category, and to the implications 
which acceptance of arbitration on these points would 
netOflsariiy involve, with special regard to the 
responsibilities and functions inherent in Government. 
Yon will no doubt recognise that it would not bo 
possihle for Government to agree to any arrangement 
Which Involved the suspension of the ordinary law or 
of the, regular machinery of administration, or whioh 
i included the appointment of an external authority to 


whom Government would delegate the responsibility .** 
reaching decisions in matters closely affVio* tbO 
administration, or of which the effect, direct or 
indirect, would he to provide special procedure, to, 
the benefits of which members of the C««t»n could 
lay claim and from which other members of the 
public would be excluded and which wool trenc 
upon the jurisdiction and discretion of the Courts o 
l aw The Settlement of March 5th, did not, of 
course, contemplate any provisions of this kind. • 

5. I am now to examine some of the points stated 
in your letter with reference to the above principles 
The first three relate to picketing and are of a general 
character. The action that it may be necessary 
to take in particular cases of picketing is obviously 
dependent on the nature of the particular circumstances# 
acd Government can clearly not agree to any decision 

o? a general character which might have the effact of 
prejudicing the discharge by the executive or judicial 
authorities of their responsibility for tin maintenance 
of law and order, or of interfering with the liberty of 
individuals. General references of the nature you 
?ugge c t a r e precluded by these considerations. Nor 
can Government agree to ibe reference of particular 
cases, for, apart frori tire reasons given in my letter 
of July lih, ttie effect would often be to give to ho 
individuals concerned in them a position not enjoyed 
by members of tb’ public in similar circumstances. 

“Government has no Information of 
Breach**# ,f 

In regard to the fourth point, the Government or 
India hive uo information which surras iliat local 
G iverumsnts arc condoninR breaches of the excise law 
in the manner suggested. Tn so far as the matter 
relates to the administration of excise matters within 
the law, you will do doubt realise that it is not 
practicable to set up a tribunal wi h power to decide, 
m effect, how local Governments should conduct the 
administration of excise, which, it may be observed, 
is a provincial transferred subject. 

Points (10) and (Il)riisc a different issue, bat one 
of great importance. The <|uestions mentioned in 
them woo neither discussed during: the conversations 
leading to the Settlement, nor was any provision made 
in the Settlement regarding them, The reference of 
these matters to a tribunal would, therefore, involve 
acceptance of the principle, (winch would clearly be 
capable of unlimited extension) that the tribunal 
should be competent to extend the operation of the 
Settlement beyond its original scope and intention, 
and without the concurrence of Government. 

6 . These instances appear to Goverinent sufficiently 
to indicate that there are insuperable difficulties in the 
way of arbitraion even althought references be 
ostensibly confined to matters of interpretation. There 
would be constant disputes as to whether the matter 
was one of interpretation or not, and the arrangement 
would create new difficulties rather than remove old ones. 

7. Several of the 11 points have in their general 
aspe t already received the careful consideration of 
Government, and iu this connection I would refer you 
,o my letter No. D. 4291-Poll, dated the 2nd of Julv 
1931, which related to students, and to my letter No. 

D 3801/31-Poll., dated the 20th of June 19 31, which 
related to arms licences. The list* of alleged breaches 

# The charge sheet printed at page 
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©f particular provisions of the Settlement which you 
gave to me at Simla contained specific instances 
coming wiihin most of the 11 points. This list was 
referred within a few days of its receipt to local 
Governments for .communication of the facts, and the 
Government q|' India and local Governments will 
satisfy thcmsejves as to whether any breach of the 
Settlement is involved. They are similarly prepared to 
satisfy themselves in regard to future cases of alleged 
breaches of specific provisions, for, it is a matter of 
honour with Government to observe the Settlement 
and they have no doubt that this is equally held by 
you. It is by approaching the matter in this spirit 
and not by resort to arbitration that Government 
believe that difficulties can best be snrmounted. 

N °. 21 

Disappointment at Simla 

Gandbiji's letter to Lord Willingdon dated Simla 
July 21 , 1931: 

I have your kind letter of 20th iust. inviting me 
on behalf of the Prime Minister to be a member of 
the Federal Structure Committee as also a member o' 
the full conference, whilst i appreciate the invitation 
and would like to respond, as 1 have already conveyed 
to you, I have serious difficulties in the way of my 
proceeding to London. 1 came to Sanla iu the hope 
that the difficulties would be removed. Put our 
protracted conversations have nut advanced matters so 
as to enable me to cuine to a positive decision. 1 
feel that the way things are moving in India at the 
present momcm, unless they improve, make it 
impossible for mo to leave India. Reports pour in upon 
me from every pait showing that Congressmen arc 
being harassed without any justifiable cause. In some 
places they sty that they uu being hjiassed much 
mote than during thy civil dUobedieoce campaign. [ 
know your dffiucuky especially when things are being 
done under cover cf law. 1 ha\e suggested several 
wnys out. But 1 am sorry thar they have not 
commended tncmsclves to you. Iu the circumstances 
the most I can say is that l must waici events and 
if l find that thing.! have nut taken a better turn I 
must reluctantly come to the conclusion (hat l must 
not go. I uetfJ hardly say that l seek no protection 
for any Congressman from prosecution fur manifest 
breach of the common or the statutory law of the 
country. My complaint is about acts manifestly 
outside ihe law and processes which are demonstrably 
Vexatious. L graves me that I am doc al le to send 
you a better letter But 1 am helpless. 

After much cogitation I have come to the conclusion 
tha: 1 should send my son Dcvadns Gandhi to toe 
Frontier Province, I would feel ill at case »f I could 
not send anybody at all especially after the information 
that Mr. Emerson gave me. As I said to you 
during our conversation he will be asked to refrain 
from making any speeches or accepting any addresses. 
My sole object in seeding him is to promote peace 
and to aAoi A a catastrophe if it is at all possible 
Ilis presence would aho insure Khan Abdul Ghaffar 
khan lesponding to the Commissioner's invitation. 

No. 22 

Gandhiji’s letter to Lord Willingdati, dated Borsad, 
July 29, *931: 

I thank you for your letter of 23rd inst. received 
at Borsad today. 


August 20, 1931 


I am holding myself in readiness to start if the 
atmosphere clears. As days pa-s by, I dread to leave 
the post of duty iu a state of uncertainty. The 
Bardoli business has come upon me as a shock. 
Otherwise too, things in Gujarat are not yet quite cleared 
up- i am working for sll 1 am worth towards 
securing a just solution of the difficulties that come in 
my way. 1 am daily expecting a reply from Mr. 
Emerson to ihe statement 1 sent to him In Simla at 
your instance about the legal points for interpretation, 
of the Settlement, and Pandit JawaharUL Nehru is 
straining every nerve in the U. P. to dear the 
atmosphere there. My son is already in the Frontier 
Province. The moment I feel that the hanging clouds 
have passed, your assurance tor the future will, I an* 
sure, carry me through. 

I need hardly tell you how deeply and personally I 
feel over the attempted assassination of the Acting" 
Governor of Bombay and the completed assassination 
in Bengal. I am trying in all humility to overtake? 
the mischief as lar as it is humanly possible. 

No. /3 

Viceroy promises Personal Interest 

Lord Willingdou's letter to Gandbip, marked private 
and personal, daf^.d Simla, 31st July 193 f ; 

I write io thauk you for your letter of July 
Emerson wrote to you offi Sally yesterday regarding 
the proposals for arbitration, and 1 should like you fo 
know that ihe proposals renewed the mod careful 
consideiatiun ot my Governmeur, and that they w.rre 
only not accepted because the di!fk:ii!:ic;s presented 
ihemsetvcis as insuperable. Tnis d v es not menu that 
vour charge sheer, as yui have called it, will not 
receive full atten:iun. I have, of ronree, taken a 
personal interest in everything pertaining to the 
Settlement and shall continue to do so and, in 
paiticular, in regard to the list of a’ieged breaches ot 
the Settlement, about which we await reports from 
local Governments. I know that in the provinces 
the Governors similarly take a personal interes. in 
matters connected with the Settlement, and you can 
re-t assured that there will be no disposition to treat 
allegations of breaches of it other than as matters 
of importance. 

We have not yet received full reports regarding 
Gujarat but I hope that ihe difficulties are clearing up 
and that your discussion with the Bombay Government 
will prove satisfactory to every one concerned. So 
f&^ as my information goes, the general situation Ur 
rather easier than a month or even a fortnight ago, 
except for terrorist crime, which cannot fail to have 
important reactions if it continues, aad for the position 
in the North-West Frontier Province, which is a 
cause of much anxiety. 1 am glad to hear that you 
are doing all you can to stop the insensate campaign 
of assassination. 

I should like, with you, to feel that the atmosphere 
is entirely free from clouds, and you may be sure’ 
that I and my Government will unceasingly work 
towards this end. But I am quite sure that the beat 
way to obtain a real and lasting solution of present 
difficulties is through the Round Table Conference,, 
and that you can best assist the real interests of the 
country in sharing iu this great constructive work. 


YOUNG INDIA 
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No. 24 

Distinct Breach of Faith 

Gmdhiji’s letter fn the Collector of Surat dated 
Bardoli 24th Jidv, 1931 : — 

Though a f ter our talk at Surat on the 13th instant 
I had expected some action, I was unprepared for the 
terrible events of the past ten d^ws. You or vour 
subordinates have used not onlv coercive but repressive 
measures pgiinst the poor villagers and practically 
forced payments from th^m. Id my opinion this is a 
breach of f ai1h, If not of the Settlement. The 
^Government knew that Congressmen were telling the 
people to pay ah tiny could whether on account of 
current dues or arrears. We found also that it was 
-all the people could do to nay the current dues 
without having to borrow. We made an enquiry into 
the losses thiy had sustained. T sent you too a note 
showing the losses suffered by the people. 

Our workers threw themselves heart and soul into 
the woHc of collection. As you know T was in 
Bardoli myself for STrm time doing the work and 
then it was t v nt Sirdar Vallabhbhai took the sole 
charge here and I went to Borsad. Ycur subordinates 
knew what we were tilling the people. For some 
tirm payment from Si idia was not accepted until 
arrears wer* also paid. Wu could not collect the 
arrears a ad Ultimately payment wa, accepted agaiesr. 
jveempt fnr current dues without any reservation. 

During all th : s time it was assumed that 
there would be no coercive processes a^d 
certain! v no show o f force or police raids 
to threaten poor people. The payment mad>* under 
these cuvumstaocps T rega-d as payments made under 
duress and forced in vipiadon of the implied under¬ 
standing that no prop^c^s would ho issued “x^f-pt in 
cases where 4 he Congress workers had n r * iufiuenfy* 
and where th: j had rot taken pa^t in the Civil 

Disobedience campaign. I do no* bring herein the 
conversations 1 EH with- the Co ni rnissloper and with 
you and the imrresfion tort on nv mink but v do 
Fuffgtfst that it Wcp- within vour knowledge rhaf wp 
were telling the people that no coercion would be used 
against them if thpv piid at least the current dues or 
unless th*v could not conclusively show that they 
wer/» urablc to nay even thes*. 

Refund Money or Appoint A Tribunal 

But in precipitating th a crisis aud using the extra¬ 
ordinary measures of the past ten day* without the 
‘Congressmen having been even given the opportunity 
of re-cxaiT ining the cases of the villagers concerned 
there ia a distinct breach of faith. 

In the circumstances T must ask vou to refund the 
monies thus collected a-id withdraw all attachment 
notices and further coercion and repression, 

I must mention herein the case of the present 
Patel of Varad whose removal has been demanded 
for a long time and in whoso case no open inquiry 

stfll been held. 

There is also the matter of confiscated lands in 
five villages in Bulsar Taluka in respect of which 
are being demaaded for non-agaricultural use 
before they are restored. Tois is in breach of the 
Settlement. 

There are other matters which I don't propose to / 

mention just now. Unless satisfaction is given ia the 

r , * ■ . , t _ w / 


matters herein mentioned or an impartial open tribunal 
is appointed by the Government to examine the 
complaints herein made and all processes stopped 
meanwhile, I must regard the Settlement and the 
implied faith having been broken by the Government 
and regud myself as free to tike such action as 
may be necessary to protect tin interests of the people 
whom the Congress represents. I would ask you 
please to let mi have a riply by Sunday next noon. 

Copies of this letter are beiug sent to Mr. Girrett, 
the Government of Bombay, and the purport telegraphed 
to His Excellency the Viceroy. 

No. 25 

Gandhiji's telegram to Mr. Enersoi dated Bardoli 
July 24, 1931: 

Inquiry here reveals s^ate of things unbearable for 
m<». It involves personal honour. I openly told people 
public meeting that if they paid according their ability 
no coercion would be used against them. For last tea 
days monies have been forced from poor terror-struck 
villagers. Hive therefore just sent letter Collector 
asking for refund collection ar.d stopping repression or 
for Government annoiut impartial opeD tribunal inquiry 
my complaints. Have asked for answer before Sunday 
noon Hive also said that failing relief I mast regard 
Settlement and f liili broken treeing me for such action 
as may be necessary for protection people. It is 
matter deepest grief to sej iacessa.it labours four 
mrnths on behalf Government thu^ reduced to naught. 
Could His Excellency s:ivj situation. Anyway I take 
it I may publish all correspondent i if pn’vate entreaty 
fails. 

No. 26 

Mr. Emerson’s telegram to Gaadlvji dated Simla 
July 23, 1931 

Vour telegram of twjutyfourch vse lived late list 
Dight. We presume your litter to the Collector will bi 
rererrcl by him to the local govern nent through the 
Commissioner. As you will no doubt realise no 
conclusions cau hi reached until tee local government 
are in full possession of faevs and bavi been able to 
formulate their opinion on them. As stated in my letter 
of the twenty third we are in communication with local 
Government. Hi* Excbllency desires ms to say that 
he earnestly hopes that no precipitate action will be 
taken. 

No. 27 

No Breach of Faith or Settlement 

Letter from Mr. Max veil, Private Secretary to the 
Governor of Bombay to Gaadhiji dated Ganeshkhind, 
iOth August, 1931 : 

1 am directed by His Excellency to send you his 
considered reply on the points raised at your recent 
interview, so far as material is now available. As 
you will doubtless realise, some little time will be 
required to make enquiries about some of the more 
detailed" matters which you mentioned, but His 
Excellency understands that it will be more convenient 
to you if his reply on the more important issues is 
not delayed until all other matters are cleared up. 

2. His Excellency has carefully considered all the 
points you urged regarding laud revenue collections m 
Gujarat, and particularly in Bardoli. On the 
information before him he is satisfied that no breach 
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of tbe settlement is involved in lbe steps taken to 
collect land revenue in Bardoli. It was clearly 
conternplaied by-, the setilement that th3 current 
demand and arrears would bo paid promptly by all 
who could pay. w f ,The Collector, did, however, show 
Special forbearance in regaid 10 the employment of 
coercive processes, and it was only after some months' 
delay, and then only in carefully seleced cases, that 
he resorted to them. The prompt iesponse of the 
revenue paycib and the negligible extent to which 
Attachment became necessary showed then that there 
were many persons able to pay who bad not done so, 
And established the fact that action had become 
necessary only in consequence of their failure to 
observe tbe Settlement. 

Revenue Collection not dependent on 
Congress Advice 

3. Nor is His Excellency able to agree with you 
that there has been any breach of faith on the part 
of the Collector. All that the Collector undertook to 
do was to consider any lists which might be 
submitted to him by Congress workers containing the 
names of revenue defauheis whom they believed to 
be unable to pay either the whole or a part of their 
dues, just as he was also willing tj consider 
applications of ft similar diameter received diuct fiom 
the KhatecUub, while reserving the light to decide 
each case uu its menlt. Menhir the Government nor the 
Colleen,!’ have ever accepted the position that the 
collection of land revenue should be dependent ou the 
advice of the CoDKffss, and iiis Excellency has 
no doubt that you whi youised realise that the 
decision as to whether particular peisons cau or 
caunot pay must rest with the L'clltcicr. lloU.mg, 
therefore, as he docs, that there has been neither a 
breach of iailh nor a bitadi of the. MeUlemcut m any 
action which has been lakeu, iJis Excelieuoy m 
Council is unable to approve ut the reiund of any 
sums already collected. 

Of no Practical Importance 

4. 1 am to explain, however, that tins particular iscue 
is no longer cue of piacticaJ importance for the 
follow inf reason-. It is common ground ih*u ail who 
can now pay should do so, and funfitr that normal 
methods of land revenue aouiinrstiaLion should be 
persued when the time t onnes for the collection of the 
next insiaimrsnt due in January or February next. 
Tbe practical question, therei'e:*, concerns the inter¬ 
vening period. With regard to this the usual practice 

is to allow measures of collection to slacken aiier 
the end of the land revenue year, i. t\ the 31st July, 
in accoidance with this practice active coercive 
measuies would not ordinarily be resumed uniil after 
the end of the menston, and his Excellency 
lifts no doubt that in ordinary circuinsiancts' most of 
the balance of the arrears might have been recovered 
in Oclobc.; next. X am, however, to inform you that 
in view ct the special circumstances of this year and 
in tic* taciiilaitf the working of ihe Settlement, 
His Excellency in Council bus decided not to adopt 
any fuither coercive measuies for the collection of 
arrears unless they remain unpaid at the time of the 
next instalment, i. a. in January or Febiuary, 1932, 

5. The position the^fore is that those who 


arrears then outstanding will bs collected together 
with the current demands at the line of next instalment 
in accordance wiih the ordinary rules of revenue 
administration. 

6 . While the situation iu Bardoli is tie immediate- 
occasion for these orders, it is i a tend el to apply 
similar orders to the whole of the dis:ricts of Surat,- 
Broach and Kaira, so far as the lo:al circumstances 
render them applicable. 

7. In order to prevent any misunderstanding I ah* 
to explain that these orders will nor mean that no offorig 
will be made to collect unautaorised arrears before the* 
date uf the first instalment, but such efforts will be- 
confined to the ordinary methods of persuasion. I am 
also to add that eorne further inquiries into the meana* 
of the defaulters may be necessary for ths purpose of 
distinguishing those arrears which might possibly be- 
suspended from those which should bi classed as- 
unauthorised, and His Excellency hopes chat any sucb 
inquiries will not be misinterpreted. 

3. I run to mention here that tno sales of attached 
goods in the Jambusar taluka, to which you draw 
Ills Excellency’s! attemiou, have now been suspended* 
and that the cases iu question will governed by 
the general orders now being issued. 

9. As regards land revenue collections in the Sirsi 
and SidJapur lalukas, the positiun was explained to 
you aL the tiruo of your interview, and Hi:, Excellency 
considers that since practically all the revenue in 
these talukus ha.3 alieady been collected wtk scarcely 
any use of the major coatcive procoSMj.; no furtner 
action is called for. 

I am now to refer lo some of the more tilled 
matters which you brought to notice. 

Case of Mr. D . V. Sidakke of Harsi 

10 . I am to invite a reference to tne last paragraph 
of my ietter to you of the iOcn July, in which the- 
position was explained. The lands in question ara 
Kazi inam lands held for service, and since they had 
passed into the possession cr a person incapable of 
performing the service for which they were granted, 
their resumption and regrant to another person was 
iu accordance with tho ordinary rules nud did not 
fall within the scope of the Settlement. 

Gan license oj Mr. C. R. Saroff 

11. While, as His Excellency explained to you, it 
is net the policy of Government to restore ail forfeited 
licences UDtil they are assured that th$ situation will 
remain tranquil, orders are in process of being issued' 
authorising district magistrates to use their discretion 
in suitable cases, and the case of Mr. Shroff wifi do* 
doubt receive fresh consideration under these orders, 

TUe Case of the Patel of Butwada 

12. His Excellency finds that orders have twice 
been issued for the reinstatement of the former pa.tel, 
but on each occasion it has been necessary to cancel 
the orders on account of the very severe persecution 
ta which the new paiel Fakirbbai Moharaedbtarf was 
subjected by the people of Butwuda. His Excellency 
has before him a number of fully authenticated 
instances of this persecution, ns a result of which 
tbe government have lately sanctioned the retention of 
Fakirbbai in the patdship lor a further period of one 
year, after which the case will be reexamined and 
decided on a consideration of the villagers’ ttfhduct 


can now pay should freely do so, and that an y during that period. 
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period will btt taken as a sign that the village does 
not intend to abide by the settlement, 

Casa «/ Jahangir Patel 

13. It has been ascertained that the enquiry into 
the conduct of Johcngir Patel han already been taken 
up by the Mamlatdar on the 1 st of August, when two 
complainants out of five appeared and stated that 
their witnesses would not come unless summoned. 
Every facility will be given to any complainants who 
wish to appear to produce their evidence in open court. 

1 +. The number of ialatis who have not 
been reinstated in the Kaira district is found to be 11. 
In 10 ot these cases the posts had aheady been filled 
and in the remaining case the talari was not restated 
because he had been dismissed for repeated 
insubordination. In the Surat District the ialatis who 
have not been reinstated are 1 in Olpad, 2 in Jalalpur 
and 2 in Chikhli. The situation in this district is 
that a number of ncste of talatis are due for 
reduclicn in accordance with the secommeadations of 
the Retrenchment Committee of 1922-23 and these 
pests are gradually being absorbed as vacancies occur. 
While therefore it may b e possible to absorb some of 
the resigned talatis in future vacancies, it is not now 
possible to recreate appointments which have heeu 
abolished owing to their superfimtv. 

No. 27 

Correspondence with Sir Malcolm Hailey 

Gandhiji's telegram to II. E. Governor, U. R, 
dated Bombay, 5th August 19 31: 

Hope you have completely recovered. From descrip¬ 
tion given by Pandits Malavijaji and Jawalmlal of 
their conversations with Chief Secretary there seems 
to be uncertainty aoout Government pultcy regarding 
tenants. Continuation 0 f coercive measures and 
precarious position of evicted tenants cause me great 
anxiety. Could you please give me clear indication 
Government policy on these vital question:,. 

No. 28 

H- P Governor’s telegram 
Naiuital, 6 th August, 1931: 

fhauk you very much for your 
August five, I an. tecovei'ng from 
iclhisiviri which 1 had at Gucknow 
evictions ->f tenants: by landlords we h 
to ihinlr that the number of f.vic'ijns 
been excessive A cmnulerahie numb 
cakes place, every year in ordinal, circuit,;,met s but 
I am assured iba: in some district:, at ka they 
l»ve this year been below normal figure, Tlwrc jn 
one or two areas in which thee are said 10 have 
exceeded normal but we. have already called io, figures 
of evictions and as soon as these figures are 
available we shall be in a better position m appraise he 
situation. My impression based cm conversation with 
many persons concerned is that landlords have in 
.many districts been averse from making ejectments 
owing to difficulty of securing new tenants in a period 
of falling prices and I know also that district officers 
generally are using influence to get landlords to allow 
ejected tenants to re-engage. As regards coercive 
processes generally for recovery of rent we have no 
ttason to think that the number has been much above 
tip normal throughout the province but we are making 
father enquiries on this point to satisfy ourselves 
***** 410 avoidable hardship is being caused to the 


to Gandhiji Hated 


tenantry, Government policy bplfci hr action ,aud in 
intention is while holding scales even 6dfWi*a the 
landlord and the tenant to use every endeavOlir to see 
that cultivators do not suffer unduly from present 
unfortunate economic circumstances. Government have 
prepared prov.siouaJ scheme for general adjustment of 
rents throughout province to meet fall in prices and 
this will be considered next week by Committee repre” 
seating all parties in Legislative Council. 

N'\ 30 

Government both Prosecutor and Judge 

Gandhiji’s telegram to H. R, the Viceroy, darted 
Bombay, 11th August, 1931: 

Exceedingly regrpt inform you that letter Bombay 
Government jus: receivedjenders impossible my departure 
for London. Letter raises issues of first maguitude as 
well o' fac'S as of law and contends that GovernrriSut 
must he final judges on bolh. In naked terms this means 
rhat Government should be both piosecutor and judge 
wiih i?fereuce to matters arising out of a contract to 
which Ihny and complainants are parties. This is an 
impossible position tor Cougrt-ss to accept. When 
I read Bombay Governments letter together with 
Sir Malcolm Haileys telegram received i,a answer 
to my :n>jiiiry and repents of continuing harassment 
in {]. P, f Frontier Province anti other provinces they 
seem to me complete indication that [ musiuot sail. As 
I promised io couimunicUe iviih you before comings to 
a fuiji decision F have brought foregoing facts to yamr • 
nobc.ci, [ shall await reply before making announcement. 

No. 31 

Gai:dhiji\> :elugram to lYivule fnvretaiy to TI U, 
tk Governor d:.\;d Bombay lBb Augubf, 1913: 

Thanks letter received this morning. After cordial 
couvciStUioii wit,i His Excellence J war. unprepared 
for what 1 must lCgard as thoroughly disappointing 
mply n As Governor kuows Bardoii matter was one of 
mtt magnitude with mo lor O.n-.r.sb honour was 
plighted tc pca c ants. 1 nave not uskod for Congress being 
kn.v, -u.'ge. \\hat 1 urged wns ihat Congress word was 

given to peasants Ilia" A ihfiv paid ac.cordiT.g to thidr 
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Unless theLcfore Ilis 
hxcx-U.aoy is prepares revise decision it is impossible, 
lot Mic proceed London. Bui m x< 1 promised Viciroy 
cot irruro public anuonuc* meat untii I had conunuuicamd 
witb him have wired ‘o turn uk! now await reply 
befviru making . mncunc•.-} men U 

No 32 
Finale 

H. U. the Viceroy's telegram to Gandhiji dated 13 th 
August, 1931: 

T should regret extremely if for the reasons you 
have given Congress were to be unwilling to carry om 
arrangement which provided for thetr representation 
at the Conference. I am unable to accept these reasons 
as valid and I cannot but feel that your misgivings 
arise from a misunderstanding uf policy of Government 
and grounds oq which it rest?. la particular t should 
have thought any misgivings as regards the United 
Provinces would have been removed by Sir Malcolm 
Hailey's telegram to you of 6th Augusti and a* 
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Will the Settlement 


\ regards Gujarat by paragraph four of the letter of the 
Pxft'e/e Secretary to Sir Ernest Hotson to yofl of 
. August jOtij, 1 would remind you of my personal 
letter to you of July 31st in which I gave you 
, the fullest assurances of my personal ioterest in 
everything to do 'with the settlement and could 
therefore have hoped that you would not allow 
disputes over present details to prevent your serving 
India by particif&Uug in the momentous discussion 
of the future constitution which may determine the 
’destiny of (ho country beyond your time or mice. If 
however your telcgirmi represents the final word I 
will at once inform fho Prime Minhttr of your 
inability to attend the Conference. 

No 33 

Gandhijj’s Telegram to H, E. the Viceroy dated 
^OKftbay 13th August. 

Thank you for full wire. Your assurauce I must 
read in light of present Happe-niugs and if you can ses 
in fcbim nothing inconsistent wiih Settlement it shows 
fundamental difference in our respeclive outlooks upon 
Seftlesnent, In circumstances I regret to say that 
there is no way left open to me but to confirm 
dedkion already conveyed. I can ojriy add that I 
tried my utmost be-'t to go to London but failed. Please 
inform Premier accordingly. T presume I may release 
contoipondenre and w»res lor publication. 

No. 34 

II, E. Viceroy’s telegram lu Gandhiji dated Simla, 
Attfu/ 14: 

“l have iu^Oitiled the Prime Minister of your 
dicieiuD. I am v*leasing relevant conc3pondcnce to 
that press at 4 o’clock this aftemocr. You aie, of 
Course, free to do the same.'’ 

Working Committee Resolutions 

11 Thu Working C^mmiUej has carefully considered 
the sorreapondence exchanged between the Central 
Garmumem and varh us Provincial Governments oil 
the one hand arid Mahatma GhanJbi on the other upon 
motors arising oi:l of the Delhi Settlement, aud has 
atae considered H u statement made by Mahatma 
Gaadhi describing the events that led to the corres¬ 
pondence, Tin Committee i;o:ei with regret that there 
ba?e been, in iU opinion, repeated and, in some cases, 

. Fergus breaches by Provincial Governments of the 
coMiiitions of the Delhi Sett lenient A stage was reached 
when, failing satisfaction Mahatama Gl-andhi had 
asked, with tho approval o( the Working Commiiiee, 
for appointment of an impartial tribunal to 

4 ipv^stigata inn alltv^itions uf breaches and to interpret 
the lertns of the Settlement* Such request has now 
bow refused even m matters affecting iho vital interests’ 
of the pmfcantrv. The Conun.ttee has., therefore, been 
obliged reluctAutly to coma lv- the conclusion that 
coggistantly with the term* of t.ia Settlement and the 
nuU'Onal intviest, the Ongrc9S cannot and should not 
bo fepreacuted at the Round Table Conference." 

2. "in view uf the insoiulion relating the Congress 
■ uott'-ixirticipalioii in the Round Table Conferer.cc passed 

by *he Working CummiUoe ou the August 15th, the 
CoKuniittee desires to make it clear that this resolution 
cliqpld mi be construed as ending the Delhi Settlement. 
Tfa» Conuniitee therefore advises Congress organisations 
and dll Congressmen to cuntmue to comply, until 
further mstiucuous, with the terns of the Sculement, 
iu sO far they are applicable to the Congress, ” 

3. "In ihe event of emergency arising so as to leave 
no tjtne for calling tho Workiug Committee, the 
President is hereby authorised to act in the name and 
on behalf of the Committee, 1 ’ 


At the time of leaving Bombay for Ahiriedabad 0* 
the 14th August 1931, Gandhiji addressed the following 
letter to His Excellency the Viceroy: 

Events have moved so fas* that I haye not had 
the time :o acknowledge your very kind personal letter 
of 31st July. I recognise the sincerity running through 
that communication but the latest developments have 
made ibat letter past history, and as I have said in 
my wire of 13th insr, the 9um total of all the 
circumstances betrays a fundamental difference of 
outlook between us. I can only give you my assurance 
chat it was not without the greatest and most anxious 
deliberation that I came to the conclusion that in view 
of yuiir decision I could no*, consistently with my 
obligadons here, attend the Round Table Conference. 
Put I was grieved when I heard that your decision 
was affected by the opinio", ascribed to you chat I had 
insisted upon a board of arbitration and lhat I was 
trying to set myself upas a head cd parallel government' 

As ioi the board of arbitration ii is true that I have 
claimed it as a matter of right bu; rf you recall our 
conversation I never insisted upon it. On the 
con rary, I told you that so long as I got the 
justice to which I was enti led 1 would be quite 
satisfied. You will agree that this is wholly 
different from insuring on a board of rubitra'ion. 

As to the alleged parallel government, I thoughr I 
had dispelled the illusion when, in reply to ft jocular 
remark by yon, I had told you that I did not claim 
tvi be a district officer but that niv co-workers and I 
had acted as voluntary patels or village headmen and 
iha! too with the conse nt and krowledge of district 
officials. 1 should therefore be sorry if these two 
opinions which I submit were erroneous had affected 
your decision. 

The purpose however of writing this letter is to 
inquire whether you regard the Settlement as now at 
an eDd or whether ii is to be still continued in spite 
of the abstention of the CoDgress^from participation in 
the Round Table Conference. The working committee 
auived at the following decision this morning: 

"hi view of the resolution relating to the Congress 
noiTparticipation in the Ruund Table Conference 
passed by the Working Committee on tha August 13th 
che Committee desires to make it clear that this 
resolution should no: be constiucv) as ending the Delhi 
Settlement. The Committee therefore advices Congress 
org;voisat\uns and all Congsessmen to continue to comply 
until further instructions with the term# of the Settle” 
menr iu so far as they are applicable to the Congress,” 

From this you will observe that the Working? 
Committee of the Congress has no desire to embarrass, 
tho Government at the present juncture and that thmr& 
foie it is prepared to continue honourably to work 
the Settlement. Rut such working must depend upon 
a reciprocal attitude on the part of provincial govern/ 
merits. As I have tcld you so often through correspon¬ 
dence and our conversations, this reciprocity hai 
been found to be prcgressi\ely missing, Information ■< 
continues to be received at tha office of the Working 
Committee of Government activity which can only bn 
interpreted to be token of a design to Crush tike 
Congress workers ard the normal Congiefcb activities* 

]{ therefore the settlement is to abide t-Venture ti 
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think that an early relief Id the matter of complaints 
already filed rs necessary. More, a* I have already 
said, are coming and co-workers are insistent that if 
relief is not had in time they should at least get the 
permission to adopt defensive measures. May I 
request an early reply ? 

The Charge Sheet 

Clause 7 Picketing of liquor shops 

Madras — (a) Press corn-nunique published 13ih 
July aDd officers circularised categorically stating 
that peaceful picketing of liquor shops does not include 
picketing abkari sales. 

(b) Section 144 applied against members of the 
Tanjora bar picketing liquor shop sales. 

(c) Peaceful picketing of toddy shops at Tirukauupalli 
by volunteers standing at a distance of 65 yards from 
shops which had been golug on for the last 50 days, 
has been prohibited by po'ice insis'iug on volunteers 
fataudiDg at a distance of 100 yards. Picketing (bus 
made futile as shops are not wiihin sight from that 
dis'ance. 

(*d ) Prosecution of peaceful pickaicrs on faked 
rbfliges and physical interference with picketing, 

(e) Assault on volunteers and seizure of their 
movables at Koilpani; picketers ordered not to bold 
umbrella 1 ) or flags Rpd public warned against supplying 
them with water. 

(Q Restriction of number of picketed. 

Bihii r—-Molesraiion and prosecution of peaceful 
pick'ters of 1 quor shops, 

Bombay Defeating peaceful picketing by permitting 
sale of liquor at unlicened plates and unlicensed 
hours. Numerous instances in Ahmedabad, Broach 
and Katnegiri Districts. Bombay Government have 
defended these acts in a letter which adds insult to 
the injury. Assaults on picketers by liquor sailers 
CorniveH a (. 

Bengal—Peaceful picketers wero sevmely assaulted 
at Paglarbut near Calcutta, 

2. Clause 12(1) re pending prosecutions 

Several prosecutions going on in Surflt District. 
Where private parties have voluntarily withdrawn 
complaints, they have been egged on by the 
Superintendent of police to press the, complaints. 

(tii) Though the clause deals strictly with cases 
where a local Government has moved a High Court 
undertakings demanded from legal practitioner* by the 
Bihar High Court ou us own inuative would seem io 
come under it. 

3. Clause 13 (i) re unreleased prisoners 

Leaders in different provinces have been asked to 
approach local governments in respect of several 
prisoners not yet released. But two cases—those of 
Sjts. H. D. Rajah and Ratanji Dayaram were specifically 
referred to the Bombay Government, The Bombay 
Government in reply sent copies of speeches’ made 
by Rajah which in no way can be said to incite to 
violence. Ratanji Dayafam’s burning of crop held jq 
partnership is described as vi .deuce. 

4. Clause 14 re fines not realised before Truce. 

In Bulsar rn Surat Dt., in five cases people are 
being asked to pay fine for having used land (or 
non»Bgficul(ural purposes ( viz. having volunteers' 
camps during the campaign, camps which were 
destroyed by Government). They have been told that 


possession would not be givea unless the fines 
raid. Full assessment has been offered, 

5. Clause 15 re additional police 

Punitive Police poi'cd at ChauCala (Dt Hfesar) 
still not removed. Rs. 8000 levied. 

Punitive Police at Nausbahra Panuam (\mritsar Dt.) 
not yet withdrawn. 

6. Clause 16 (a) 

1. A boat at Kaira smzed by the 9 alt authorities 
and sold by mistake of the Salt Collector bng after 
the Truce not yet restored, not owner being compensated. 
Owner however being asked to approach the purchaser 
and offered the paltry sum realised. 

2. Navajivan Bress not yet returned, 

3. Guns and gun licence forfeited for participation 
in civil disobedience not being returned in several cases. 

Cause 17 (a) re Restoration of Immovable 
property 

An Ashram in Bihar seized under Ordiuaace IX 
not yet restored. Watan and Iuadi lauls in Karnatak 
are not restored except on an undertaking n't to take 
part in any future movement. 

17 (b) re Sold Lands 

Certain purchasers of lands intending to reonvey 
them to the original owners being dissuaded from 
doing so by ilie piling authorities in the Surat District. 

8. Clause \9 re Posts rendered vacant 
Bombay Presidency 

(1) Patels and Mukhis who have been appointed 
for five years or 1 until further orders ’* are beiug 
treated as permanently appointed. 

(2) Anv>ng these several have been shown to be 
undesirabies the two notorious cises being those of 
the Mukhi of Ras and Patel Jehangir of Varad. The 
Ras Mukhi has a conviction for stolen property against 
him, During his regime, since the Truce, destruction 
of hedges and scores of trees and burning of cottages 
belonging to non-Dharala* has gone on. Jahangir 
Patel has been charged with numerous acts cf bribery, 
mi appropriation, extortion and hooliganism. He is 
reported to have a share in laud a ourebased by Sartfat 
Garda in Bardoli and has enticed away servants of 
Patidar^ of his village to serve on Garda's laud. He 
took part recently in a police raid on the people of 
Wad for recovery of arrears, 

3. Several Talahs in Jalalpur and Kaira not 
reinstated whilst all but one in Bardoli have been 
reinstated, one not being reinstated for having taken 
part in the civil disobedience movement. 

4. Two Deputy Colleciors about whom the*e was 
an understanding between Lord Irwin on the one hand 
and Mr, Gandhi on the other that they shonld not 
ask to be reinstated hut should apply for and be given 
pension, have applied unsuccessfully. 

5. Two men in subordinate medical department 
applied to be reinstated. The Surgeon-General has 
rejected their application without showing any reason. 
(Dr. Sinha who published a letter about prisoners in 
jail, who was asked to apologise but did not and 
was therefore dismissed, and Dr. Cbandnlal. (who 
resigned bis post in pursuance of the campaign.) 

6. Pension of a 70 year old schoolmaster in Dholka, 
(Ahmedabad District, ) forfeited. Namo-Mobanlal 
Mulsbanker Bbatt. 
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7, S. B f Joshi P. W. D. temporary supervisor Rohri 
Gaoal resigned In April 1930. He has been dis¬ 
qualified from getting Government service. 

Madras—1. Dr. Chellapatti Rao M.B.B.S, Hon. 
Asst, Ophthalmic surgeon (Guntur), who resigned his 
post in May 1930, was asked by phonal Asst, to 
Surgon General- to resume charge in May 1931. He 
did so, but on 10ih June was asked by Hospital 
Superintendent to express regret for anti-government 
propaganda during 1930. lfe asked for the order in 
wrilog and tha matter was dropped. At the end of 
June ha was told that Government would not like to 

reinstate him. 

Punjab— 1. Bhai Pakabar Singh, Retired Military 
Sepoy No. 639, of Gnjarwal (Ludhiana Dt.), took 
pert In a hartal on the Gandhi Day. His pension has 
been forfeited. 

U P»—Sjt. Sitalprasad Tayyal, (M.A.B.Sc.) teacher 
Cantt A. V, School, Meerut, suspended from service 
for political propaganda. Applied for reinstatement 
but without success as there happened to be a 
permanent appointment. But the ]*rmanent incumbent 
refused to take charge on 7-4-31, and a fresh lempo- 
rtryman was made permanent on 20-5-31. Syt. Tayval 
ought to have been appointed as soon as the per¬ 
manent man refused to take charge. 

Syt. Kashi Prashad Dikshit (Clark, Government 
Press, Allahabad), who applied fg^ reinstatement has 
failed, no reason being given Idr rejection of his 
application. 

Undertaking from Students 

Though not actually comiug under the Truce, in 
so many wurd«, but following from the Truce, would 
be unconditional admission pf boys and girls who tock 
part in C. D. campaign. But in several parts of the 
country all sorts of undertakings arc demanded. 

Assam.— Cotton College studeuts, (Gaubati), who 
had passed matriculation as private candidates without 
9lgniog any undertaking under the Cunningham circular, 
are being asked to furnish security of Ks. 50 required from 
those convicted of political offences and undertakings 
are required from tha reit. 

Ahmedabad —Eight girls and eleven boys of 
Ahmedabad rusticated from all Government and aided 
schools foi all tune for having taken part in the civil 
disobedience movement. 

Ankota —(Karwar Dt. )-Four students who are 
rusiicatrd are still not being admitted. A boy’s 
scholarship forfaited. 

Ajmer-Merwara— Syt. Chandra Gupta, a teacher 
in D. A. V. School, Ajni#r, Chhatanial, teacher, 
Government School Ajmer, Pamodar Das, formarly 
Student, Government College, Ajmer and Banwarilal, 
M. A., Headmaster, Commercial School, Nazirabad, 
have been debarred from any service under Government 
or aided school. This has been done for their 
participation in anti Government activities. 

U P and Delhi — Undertaking not to taka part 
in any future campaign demanded from students 
intending admission. 

General 

Bombay 

Id Surat Rs. 1,99 P OOCO out of Rs. 2,00j0000 have been 
paid out of the current dues. It is claimed that 
Congress workers are responsible for these payments. 


-V. t. -*■ ■ - . ■' 

August 20, 1931 

When they began collections it is common knowledge 
that they told the peasants that they were to pAy all 
they could both of the current dues and arrears. The 
majority declared themselves to be hardly able to pay 
even the current dues. The authorities after hesitation 
and even flat refusal for some time in some cases 
accepted payments and gave receipts on account of 
current dues. Now to demand arrears or current 
dues from those who plead inability is a breach of 
faith with the workers and the people. So far as the 
arrears are concerned it is contended that if the 
authorised arrears are suspended because of the fall 
in prices as they arc, the unauthorised arrears deserve 
the same treatment with greater force, because tbe 
men having been civil resisters have in addition to 
the losses due to low prices suffered severe losses 
through migration. These losses have been estimated 
and presented to the authorities. Nevertheless 
Congress workers have offered to reexamine cases 
suspected by the authorities. What they resent is 
coercive processes, fines and display of the police who 
surround peoples 1 houses. 

In Borsad and Anaud too the question of arrears 
is not yet quite disposed of though there may be no 
difficulties if tbe understanding arrived at by the 
Collector with Mr. Gandhi is carried out. 

In S ! m and Sfddbapur ( Kamatak) the peasants 
asked r or relief owing to distress. There was no no" 
tax campaign. The authorities were approached 
through Mr. Chikodi, a member of the Legislative 
Council. Relief was promised. Some was given. 
But now instead of being satisfied with using the 
services of the Congress wotkers, coercive processes 
have been started. Articles of daily use including 
cooking utensils have been taken away. 

United Provinces 

Congress work as such is being attacked ar various 
places, peaceful meetings being dispersed and Congress 
workers persecuted, and people treated to a general 
policy of terrorism. To give but a tew out of numerous 

insiances : 

1. liijhari (Muttra) —on May 20th 1931, three lorry- 
loads of policemen raided the house of practically nil 
Congress workers, insulted the women and snatched 
away national flags, tore them and burnt them, children 
were prohibited from raking part in Prabh.it Peris. 18 
persons from the village chaUaned under Sec. 107» 
four charged also uader the dacoity section. Refused 
bail, without the identification parade being held. 
Entirely false evidence is being cooked up agamst them, 

2. At Naujhil (Muttra) a peaceful meettc£ wste 
forcibly disperssd on the 26th June, 1931. Those Who 
refused to disperse were physically dragged ayay. Syt. 
Ghorelal fainted as a result of lathi blows. Many 
other workers assaulted. 

3. At Rayam, Rahimaiulla, a Congress volunteer 
was beaten with shoes by the local police on 10th 
July, 1931 and ordered to leave the v.liage under 
various threats. 

About 53 prosecutions of Congress workers including 
almost all office-bearers of tbe Dt. Committee Muttra 
are going on under the security section. 

4 All prominint workers of the Dt. Committee, 
Sultanpur are being prosecuted under Section 144, 
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5. Numerous arrests in Kirnal Dt. on pretexts held 
tp be false. 

r>. Ia Ba»a Ba^k* a general order under Sec. 144 
applied to whole areas. Blank orders under Sec. 144 
signed by Dt. Magistrate have been given to police 
inspectors. 300 cases under Sec. 107 pending in court 
and 135 such cases ace reported Worn Rae Bareili. 
This section is special'y utilised to rope in as many 
Punches and Surpuoches and village Congress workers 
as well. In the summons it is specifically mentioned 
that the prosecution is for carrying on various Congress 
activities and would be withdrawn if the accused 
offered to pay full rent, apologises to the zamindars 
and remove the national flag from his bouse or village 
aud ceases to enrol Congress volunteers. 

7. In Barabanki the Deputy Commissioner went to 
Dailra on 7-6-31, asked people to leave the CongTess, 
got Gandhi caps removed, warned tenants agaiust 
wearing Gandhi caps or Kbaddar and got people to 
sign a declaration that they had no connection with 
the Congress. 

8. At Bhudari on 22-6-31 Sub Inspecor of 
tfamnagar Police Station pulled down national flags, 
took away Congress papers, arrested ihree men from 
tne village and threatened oihers if they did not resign 
from the Congress 

9. In Basti District the Magistrate openly asks 
people uot to put on Gandhi caps. A worker was 
thrashed for objeciing to such an order, 

10. In Gouda District when KuDwar RaghavenJra 
Pralap Singh ^aw the Dy. Commissioner, the latter 
threatened harassment if the Kunwat did not stop 
Congress work, hi this district aUo action under Sec. 
M4 has been taken against leading Congress workers. 

11. In Bahrait.h District, under the pretext of 
private complaints of Chaukidars. zamindars aud their 
agents, Congress workers are arrested and convUe-J. 

We have thus iar lalked of the doings of the 
i facials ihemseives. But what are ostensibly the 
dutfitfb u * zamindars or ialuqd&rs are occasioned 
hy the runnivance, it not at the icstauce, of the 
Government officials who do not seem disposed to 
take note of their mccsses. The Kae Bareili circulars 
are well-known. 

The Taluqdars assured of Government support 
have begun rhtir old barbarous methods of recovering 
rent. Tu giv^ a recent case, a tenant has been 

admitted to the Civil Hoipilul, Kae Bareili, who has 
loot his eye and broken his nasal bone as the result 
of an organised attack by the Taluqdar.s party. A 
preguant woman was beaten until :.he was 

tuiqoDsscious. 

Babraicli District 

Id the District of Babraich at Nanpara on several 
occashnis the police and the zamindars have combined 
to bf?at tfae Congress volunteers and tenants, .and have 
misled chief Congress workers. It has been reported 
the* houses of several volunteers have beeu burnt by 
the pobce. A report from Barabanki says, “ since the 
advent of the new Deputy Commissioner armed police 
has been terrorising the villagers and revenue and police 
officers have been helping the landlords in crushing the 
Kisans and the Congress workers/' We have received 
similar reports from Rae Bareli and other districts. 
It U the general policy of the Government tn Oudh. 


Gonda Diitriet 

Two incidents at Balrampur ( Gonda) which Is a 
taluqdari, but under court of wards. 

Baraipur village: 

On the complaint of Thekadaran the Police and 
the estate people surrounded the village in the first 
week of May. They asked the village people to pay 
up the rents immediately, but they wanted two days 
grace. They were beaten and 23 of them were 
afterwards arrested under Sections 323, 325 and 147 
1. P. C. On the third day there was another raid on 
the village by the eitate authorities wh* surroundrd 
it with a force of about 250 men. Women were 
roughly bandied, stripped naked and dishonoured. 

“ Grain was taken away and auctioned for a mere 
song. The case is stil) pending." A mao has died 
as a result of beating administered by the estate 
Zilladar and his men. The Zilladar has been arrested. 
Sim&ria Village: 

11 The Thekadar ill-treated the women of this 
village. For three days no odc was allowed to draw 
water from any well until part payment was made. 
Nineteen men were prosecuted for having used force 
against the Thekadar's men, Here too women were 
stripped naked and sticks thrust into their private 
parts. " 

Allahabad District 

Reports show that several zamindars have realised 
by force the full rent and have nut passed on the 
remission to the tenants. In this district in almost 
all Tohsils it has been a common practice wiih the 
zamindars to beat the tenant, thrash him with sticks, 
shoes, use his spears aud other weapons, harass him 
and humiliate him in all possible ways. 

We have reports from Gorakhpore District showing 
that the Government haa been conniving at the 
excesses of the zamindars and the zammdats have 
been doing whatever comes into th*ir head. To give 
one example from amongst many *' Zamindars 
Paramhans Singh ami Newal Kishore Singh of Siswg 
Bazar, on the 31st April raided the village Khcsradi, 
Gidvapal Mansachhapra, AhrauH with 150 badmashes 
looted the property belonging to Rajabali, Nabboo 
Luma, Bhhnal and Chaukar." The Government took 
no note of the incident. In Rajwara village Kamnarain 
zamiudar with the help of the pobce fired upon the 
kisans. One man died as the result of the firing. 
The Government is silent over the whole affair. 

The practice of rnakiog a tenant 11 murga " (making 
liinpt stand like a cock) in the sun is common. So 
also beating with shoes. Seizing of property, (cattle 
ect.) without reference' to a court of law is also 
common. 

Rae Bareli 

In the Rae Bareli District there are several hundred 
cases where the Amin, supported by the police has 
terrorised the kisans. 

Notices distributed among kisans warning them 
that they would be liable to be prosecuted if they 
associated with particular Congressmen. 

Unao District 

Syt. Vishambhar Dayal Tripathi has published the- 
allegations of tenants made before an enquiry held by 
the sub-divisional magistrate into the happenings in 
Plpri, (Unao District) which if they are not true, 
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ivOuld make tbemlfbelioue. The allegation* mentioned 
promiscuous beatings with lathis and dandas, freaking 
open of houses, removal of doors and lock9, insult of 
woman, a case of rape, looting of ornaments, ell done 
by zamiodar proprietors of the village under the 
protection of the snbdivisional magistrate. 

In Agra remissions are allowed only to those 
tenants who declare themselves against the Congress. 
Hundreds of villages therefore, have not yet received 
any remissions from the Government. The officials 
deafly declare that remission will not be given to 
thoee tenants who are with the Congress. 

There are similar repons from rhe Districts of 
Fyzabad, Kherl, Fateh pur, Badaun etc. All of them 
tell the same woeful tale. 

In Bengal — workers doing peaceful constructive 
work have been arrested at Contai. 

In the Punjab — Inoffensive processions at Taren 
Taran have beon charged with lathis , Opposite the 
Sarbnll police station ( Amritsar District ) the police 
Inspector abused Congress leaders and severely beat 
a Congress doctor. Several workers at Taren Taran 
arrested under 9es. 108. Lala Dunlchand told by the 
Deputy Commssioner, Ambala, that no political meetings 
can be bald in Ambala Cantonment or for that matter 
any other cantonment. At Ludhiana a peaceful 
Mushaira meeting of almost a private nature was 
mercilessly broken up in the presence of the City 
Magistrate on the 16th May. After the people bad 
begun to disperse one Fez threw an iron chair on the 
platform. Dr. Ktshoril&l who brought the fact to the 
notice of the Magistrate and Police Inspector received 
two cuts with a hunter frojn the said Fez and a lathi 
blow on the head. The Magistrate instead of 
preventing the miscreant treated the doctor to choir^t 
abuse. On the doctor protesting, a severe laihi 
charge on the dispersing crowd followed. Fifty 
people were badly injured. The reason for this attack 
was to terrorise the people in Katra Nawriyan into 
opposing the inauguration of the Swadeshi Bazar. 

In Aeeajn -“Piabtaat Pheri boys were assaulted at 
Jorhat on l9th June, under orders of police 
Superintendent, Bartley Dr. H. K. Das was asked to 
ehow cause why his pensioa should not be forfeited 
for having supported a Congress resolution at 
Karachi. 

N. W/F. Province 

Repression against Khudai Khidmatgars: 

Malkatid Aftwcy 

The TahsUdais of tfatkind Agency told certain 
people who worn undergoing confinement in the 
Malkand Agency lock-up that they would be released 
if they would consent to shoot Khudai Khidmatgars. 
They were further told that thav could obtain their 
release if they would catch hold of 03 many Khudai 
Khidmatgars as possible and release them after 
exacting Rs. 200 from each of them. A Khudai 
Khidmatgar in Sadrun was stabbed and another in 
Rotilam w&s assassinated on the night of 4-7-31 
uoder Suspicions circumstances, 

Daulfttpura;-Tabsil Charsadda 

Abdullajan Zaild&r of Datagram assisted by the 
Frontier constabulary collected all the volunteers who 
had not paid up their revenue dues and shut up six 
of them .In a room full of hornets aud set the hornets 
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on them by making dmoke in the room* When they 
were let out with their faces awfully swollen owing to 
the hornets’ stings, they wetfb told by the son of AbdullaJ^n 
to go and sell their wives to pay up their revenue. 

3. Ghoramleak On 27-6-31 Abdullajac and his party 
caught hold of such Khudai Khidmatgars as bad been 
unable to pay up the land revenue and made them 
sit in the hot sun with their hands tied together 
behind their back. Anyone who uttered even a word 
was bfiaren with the butt ends of cities as a result of 
which one old man collapsed. The same thing was 
repeated In Jamto and Bakayana. 

4. Shahqadar At Shabqadar Almir and Jiajttfd- 
khan both holders of Jagirs from the Government 
caught hold of two Khudai Khidmatgars and took 
them before the political officer and ordered them to 
give up Congress work. On their refusal to do so, 
they were stripped naked and severely beaten. One of 
them was made to He down on the ground in the hot 
sun secured in that position by tight strings and fingers 
and pieces of wood were thrust into his rectum to 
humiliate him, this sort of insult being regarded by 
Pathnns as only short of death. 

5. Sarband On 21-6-31 A large force of police 
went to Sarband to arrest Maqatrabkhan on a false 
charge of wrongful confinement and extortion, Gulsaran 
son of Harisingh being put as the complainant. The 
police broke into the house of Maqarrabkhan without 
any Lambardar being present on the senna, ransacked 
it, and took awav Ks. 20Q from it. Another Khudai 
Khidmatgar Fazlurahman was arrested and taken to 
Sarai the same evening. A peaceful crowd collected 
near Sarai and shouted Narai Takbir. At this the 
police set noon the people and assaulted them with 
butt-sods of rifles, bayonets etc. Oi 22nd June 
Maqarrabkhan voluntarily surrendered himself to the 
police. On the same day Sayed Ashfaqkhao and Arbab 
Abdul Gafforkban recorded a statement of Gulsaran in 
the present of the D. S P. and Sub-Inspector of Polhjjj, 
iu which he exonerated Maqarrabkhan from the charges 
levelled against him by the pc I ice. On 24th June Saved 
Asbfaqkhan and Arbab Abiul Gaffurkhao were arrested 
under Section 143/225 1. P. C. on a charge of 'inten¬ 
tionally offering resistance to the lawful apprehension 
of aov other person for an offencethis inspite of 
the fact that theta never was anything Hke resisiance 
to the arrest of Maqarrabkhan. 

6. Kohat—The President of die Congress 
Committee of Kohat while touring on the Haogu 
side with his volunteers was stopped near Shinvari by 
the Lew Police and fired at. The shot mtss*d him. 
While returning, the party were hooted aud stoned ftud 
finally subjected to a lathi charge. 

Periodical held up by the Postal Authorities 

Copies of the May issue of Khan Abdul GftflarkWafs 
pashto magazine, 4 Pakhton' which is purely devoted 
to the cause of social reform has been held up by 
the postal authorities and no reason for it has been 
given to Khan Sahib. 

Section 144 All meetings aud processions have 
been prohibited in the Iilaqa of Khalil and Mohinand 
and in the Tahsil of Peshawar* 

PgfoJM l at Napojwa* Mu&ranalaya in Tanhtkatni 
jpote tefojw. and pMUM from NavajbKm Xorfatep** 
Gandhi Bead, AkmdabaA by JfctoeiW Uaym let Bhatt* 
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Weekly Letter 

No Bolt from the Blue 

I am aware, that releasing a plethora of correspooieuce, 
and as many columns of what has now becomo famous 
as "charge sheet" is unfair to the average reader 
having very little time at his disposal, and I can there¬ 
fore understand that many readers have regarded the 
“vCtiarge sheet" as something sprung upon the Govern- 
meat as a disagreeble surprise. It was, I may remind 
them, nothing of the kind. I made it quite dear in 
my analysis last week, and Gandhlji also did so in his 
article 1 The Peal Issue,’ in which he described it as 
" the charge sheet presented at Simla. " Moreover the 
careful reader will uot miss references to this document 
in II. E. the Viceroy's letter to Gandhiji of the 31st July 
and Mr. Emerson’s letter to Gandhiji of the 30th July, 

I may add, that the 11 charge sheet ” was not ouiy not 
a surprise sprung upon Government by the Congress as 
ail overt act of hostility after a supposed breakdown 
of the Truce, but It was a document which w*b quite 
relevant to the issue, and with which Government 
have been familiar ever since the first month after 
the Settlement. This “charge sheet" was the third 
of its kind presented by Gandhlji to Government, and 
whilst many of the breaches mentioned were fresh, 
fTOCtft of the unfulfilled obligations were being brought 
to the notice of the Government, ever since the first 
charge sheet was submitted In April* And this was 
over and above the charge sheets presented by Congress 
leaders in different provinces. For Instance in Bihar 
Babu Pajendvaprasad has been trying all these moiuhs 
to get relief in innumerable matters on some of which 
be got ft only last week! Some seven Satyagrahi 
prisoner* who should have been released in March 
were released on the 30th July, after repeated 
representations by Babu Pajendr^prasad, their due 
date of release being 7th August! .But it is 73ot my 
purpose here to recite chapter and verse the way in 
which GandhljPs patience was being crushed out by 
slow degrees. 

The Latest Developments 

The reader will have already read in the daily 
press the recent telegraphic communication between 
Gandhiji and Government, also published iu this issue. 
Let him not be impatient with Gandhiji for this very 
difficult exercise in self-restraint. Let him oh the 
contrary rejoice in a fresh object lesson in non-violence. 

If he carefully studies the correspondence published in 
til* la*t and the current issue, he* will be irresistibly 
reminded of Mr* Lowes Dickinson's description of the 
En£Mehtnin abroad. He instinctively starts the 

contfete, and may or may not arrive at the abstract. 


Me hates anything going by the name of an abstract 
duty or abstract right. His own way must be the 
right way for ail, and hence he has nothing but 
4 indignation for individuals or nations moved by ideas.' 

* Constitution 1 so dear to him at home leaves him 
cold abroad, or rather it makes him very warm—not 

* warm with zeal but with irritation '! Irritation is 
what one finds stamped iu every line of Governmental 
correspondence since July, because the very Idea of 
arbitration goes against the ruling Englishman’s grain. 
But as Mr, Dickinson has pointed ou f , in spite of his 
difficulty in seeing another mau's point of view, 
when the Englishman does see it, he respects It. The 
third Simla viak is nothing but a last appeal to the 
same Englishman’s fair-mindedness and a supreme 
effort to convert him by the opposite of indignation. 

Misting Links 

Therefore nothing but the most strictly "relevant" 
correrpondenae could be reproduced la the last week's 
issue. But the reader must have noticed certain 
hiatuses which, though uot quite indispensable, present 
the thing rather incompletely, and I^iave endeavoured 
to provide this week the missing links in the cbalu. 
The numbers given to the letters and telegrams will 
indicate their context. Thus since the beginning of 
July, the necessity for an arbitration board has been 
daily growing upon Gandhiji; he finds himself "iuuudated 
with complaints’* of breaches (No. 17 b) and 
pointedly draws Mr. Emerson's attention to evil fore¬ 
bodings on the horizon which make an arbitration 
board imperative. The letter is dated July 5, practically 
the same time when Mr. Emerson, after a long silence, 
wa^ making up his mind to reject the suggestion for 
an arbitration bxard. Nos. IS a to IS e show the 
events which led up to the second visit to Simla on 
receipt of that disappointing letter from Mr. Emerson 
(No. IS). No correspondence could be complete without 
lb* telegrams containing that pathetic appeal — "Could 
you please guide me ?" — to the Viceroy, and 
and the latter’s cjuick fffEpcnse. But when faced with 
the real issne, the Simla gods frowned disconcertingly, 
and hence Gandhiji’s letter to the Viceroy conveying 
to him his sadness over the disappointing Simla visit 
(No. 21). The formal invitation to the Federal Structure 
Committee was issued on the 20th (No. 20 a), and 
in the several letters that follow, the reader will notice 
how Gandhiji is hoping against hope. During the 
final crisis a mere expression of desire on the Viceroy’s 
part that no precipitate action may be taken elicits 
a cordial assurance from Gandhiji (No. 26 a), who is 
left ultimately cold by expressions of sympathy which 
art belied by the actual events. M. D. 
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More Corfespondence 

No. 17 a 

Proposed invitation to Federal Structure 
Committee 

Sir Broesi Hotsou'g letter to Gandhiji, dated 
Mahabaleahwar, 30th June 1931: 

I have*been asked by Ills Excellency the Viceroy 
to ascertain privately, before an official Invitation is 
addressed to you, whether you are willing to serve on 
t<je Federal Structure Commltte of the Rouud Table 
Conference in London from the 5th September next. 

Will you kindly let me have your reply as soon as 
possible, and in the meanwhile treat this communi¬ 
cation as strictly confidential ? 

No. 17 b 

Inundated with Complaints 

Gaedhiji’a letter to Sir Ernest Jlotsou, dated 
Dorsad, 3rd July : 

I thank you for your letter of the 30th ult, which 
was redirected to me at Dorsad. I would gladly serve 
on the Federal Structure Committee of the Round 
Table Conference, if the way is open for me to sail for 
England in time. Will you please Inform# His Excell¬ 
ency the Viceroy, that the working of the Delhi Settlement 
fis causing me great anxiety and is taking up practi¬ 
cally the whole of my time to the exclusion of many 
Other important things I would gladly attend to 
if I was free ? I am inundated with complaints from 
fellow-workers, which go to show that the Settlement is 
not being satisfactorily implemented by local officials. 

I shall treat this correspondence as confidential. 

No. 17 c 

Arbitration Board the Only Remedy 

Gandbiji’s loiter to Mr. Emerson, dated Borsad, 
July 5th 1931: 

Assuming that you are getting Young India, 

I am uot sending you copies containing special 
reference to acts of provincial governments in breach 
of the Settlement. Ir gave me joy to rend in the 

newspapers today, that the two confidential letters 

addressed to Taluqdars by the Dy. Commissioner, Rae 
Bareli, had been wUhdiawn, But that, good as it is, 
is surely nut enough. Wholesale gagging of 

Congressmen, iheir arrests, hundreds of notices ou 
Kina ns bode ill, and make me extremely nervous as 
to the situation. These ill omen* are enforced by bad 
news from the provinces. Some of these matter? I 
have brought to your notice. I am not feeling much 
better here either, though I am potting off the agony 
by exercising the greatest patience* and continually 
seeing local officials. 1 do not know whether you can 
help to improve the situation. The only remedy I cau 
think of is the appointment of the Arbitration Board 
I have proposed. There is such an accumulation of 
matters to be decided. 

No. 18 a 

4 Could You Guide Me ? 9 

Gandhfjl’s telegram to His Excellency the Viceroy* 
dated Bombay, 9th July, 1931 : 

My message conveyed through His EjceMency the 
Governor of Bombay has told yon of my difficulty 


continuing breaches of Settlement by several provincial 
authorities. Working Committee is considering reso- I 
lution to the effect, that If relief cannot be obtained, | 
Congress should give up hope of being represented at j 
Round Table Conference, When we met* yon were good 
enough to tell me that I should approach you when I 
was in difficulty. Could you please guide me ? 

No. 18 b 

‘Can I Help in any Way? 9 

Lord Willingdon's letter to Gandhiji, dated Simla, 
fith July: 

I have just heard from the Governor of Bombay 
giving your reply to my enquiry, as to whether yon can 
serve on the Federal Structure Committee, and I 
am very glad to hear, that you hope to be able to go. 

I quite understand your difficulties, but am sure 
they must be got over, for as I have often told you, 

I think it really essential that you should go. 

If I can help In. any way, please let me know. 

No. 18 c 

Gandhiji's telegram to His Excellency the Vic$$py, 
dated Bombay, July 10: 

Received this morning your letter sixth instant for 
which I thank you. Your offer of help gives hope 
and encouragement. I did not knowi that I would have 
to seek it so soon as I had to, as per my telegram of 
last night. May I expect reply to-morrow Satnrdig ? 

No. 18 d 

Viceroy Suggests Personal Discussion 

Mr. Maxwell’s letter convening H. E. Viceroy's 
message, dated 11th July 1931: 

Ills Excellency the Vicefoy has telegraphed to 
IBs Excellency the Governor, asking that the following 
message may be communicated to you : 

Begins 

“Many thanks for your telegram of the 9th. You 
will understand, that in the absence of specific Infor¬ 
mation regarding the alleged breaches of the Settlement 
by Government, it Is not possible for me to propose 
particular remedies. I suggest, that as on previous 
occasions, when difficulties have arisen, the best 
course is a personal discussion of mutual complaints. 

1 should be very glad to see you, if you could visit 
Simla, and to arrauge lor detailed discussion between 
you and Emerson, Iu the meantime you will no 
doubt agree with me, that it is undesirable that 
anything should be published by either aide, which 
might make it more difficult to obtain a soiution for 
the existfng difficulties.'’ 

No. 18 e 

Summons obeyed 

GandhijCs telegram to I Us Excellency the Viceroy* 
dated Bombay 12th July: 

Deeply grateful for wire received last night J 
propose leave for Sknla Monday Frontier Mail unless 
I hear to the contrary. Reaching Surat Monday 
morning. 

No. 20 a 

Formal Invitation 

Lord Willingdon’s letter to Gandhiji, dated Simla, 
20th July 1931 : 

jfttu are aware, that to the communique, which pas 
published on 29th May, it was .announced, that 
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His Majesty's Government had decided to mvite the 
Federal Structure Committee of the Indian Round Table 
Conference to reassemble in London on September 
5th next. I am now requested by the Prime Minister 
to invite you to attend a? a menber of this Committee, 
and also as a member of the full Conference, when it 
resumes its work at a later date. I should be glad to 
learn as soon as possible, whether you will find it 
convenient to accept this invitation. 

No. 21 a 

Private and Personal 

Lord Willingdon’s letter to Gandhiji, dated Simla, 
23rd July 1931: 

Thank you very much for your letter of July 21st, 
and let me say, that while I cannot accept ns justified 
in fact the reasons you give for your present inability 
to intimate your acceptance of the invitations, I do 
hope, that after our talks the apprehensions you now 
feel will disappear, and that you will be able to go to 
England as a member of the Federal Structure 
Committee and of the full Conference. 

No. 26 m 

No Action without Informing You 

Gandhiji's telegram to Mr. Emerson, dated July 
25, 1931: 

Thanks your telegram just received. Letter 23rd not 
yet received. Pray assure Hie Excellency uo 
precipitate action will be taken and none without 
first informing him. Yesterday’s letter to the Collector 
was written when I saw no escape from unbearable 
situation. 

No. 26 b 

In Communication with Bombay Government 

Mr* Emerson's letter to Gandhiji dated Simla, 
23rd July, 1931: 

1 did not receive your letter of the 22nd o* July, 
enclosing a telegram from Sardar Yallabhbhai Patel, 
until nearly 7 p. m. that evening, when 1 found it 
waiting for me at the Uuited Semce Club on i::y 
return Irons office. This is why I was unable to let 
you have a reply before you left Simla, 

2 . The Government of India are in communication 
with the Government of Bombay in regard to the 
contents of the telegram enclosed with ynur letter and 
of two othei telegrams you handed over to me whi!^ 
in Simla. 

3. You ask, whether it is open to you to make 
public use of these telegrams .and also comm uni carious 
that have passed between you and me. The 
Government of India can, of course, raise no objection 
to the public use of telegrams that have passed between 
yourself and Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel. So far as 
communications between yourself and me are concerned, 

1 presume you refer to communications relating to 
present conditions in Gujarat. So far as I can 
recollect, there is no written correspondence on the 
subject, as I have not previously bad occasion to 
write to you about it. If you have any particular 
communication in mind which I have overlooked, 
will you kindly let me know i 


T h Lest Act 

l 

‘My Position' 

Gandhiji’s telegram to the Viceroy, dated Ahmedabad, 
21st August: 

I i*ee so many rumours supposed to be 
authoritative. The last one compels au explication. 
It says, that the publication ot the charge-sheet has 
upset Government, auil is likely to prevent the grant of 
an inquiry reported to be under contemplation. This 
presupposes some indiscretion or discourtesy ou my 
part. I have endeavoured scrupulously to avoid both. 
The charge-sheet was part of the relevant corres¬ 
pondence, and was referred to ia your letter of 31st 
July and Mr. Emerson’s letter of 30th July published 
from Simla. lienee I considered it necessary to 
publish it. 

SirT. 13. Sapru, Sr. Jayakar and other friends are 
asking mo to state my position. I have done so to 
them, but I feel, that In justice to you and to the 
cause 1 represent, I must make my position as clear 
as 1 can to you personally. I contend, that the 
appointment of an impartial tribunal is implicit in 
the Settlement in the event of differences arising 
between Government and the Congress regarding the 
interpretation of the Settlement or Its working in 
practice. 

I have been prepared, as I am now, to waive 
such inquiry, if by a quiet personal discussion or 
some such informal means, reasonable satisfaction 
is given tu the Congress. I am must anxious to 
avoi » a breach on the side issues or misunderstand¬ 
ings, and am therefore prepared even to proceed 
to Simla, if you think discussion necessary. Am 
withholding the publication of this pending your 
reply, 

2 

Viceroy** Reply 

The Viceroy’s telegram to Gandhiji, dated Simla, 
22nd August: 

Your telegram of 21st August. If you consider 
that further discussion will help to remove your 
difficulties, 1 shall be gHd to bear from you, 
informing me what day you will arrive in Simla. 

3 

'Take Burden on My Shoulders 1 

Gandhiji’s telegram to H. E. the Viceroy dated 
Ahmedabad, 23rd August : 

‘Thanks for your wire. As I want to leave 
nothing undone, therefore, though I have no difficulties 
not knowu to you, and though my wire left with you 
the decision regarding the durability of personal 
discussion, I gladly take the burden upon my shoulders, 
and am leaving for Simla to-night reaching there 
on Tuesday. I am inviting the President of the 
Working Committee, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and 
Abdul Gaffar Khan to be with me during my stay 
in Simla. As matters somehow or other leak 
out, almost invariably in a garbled form, creating 
misunderstandings, it seems to me necessary in the 
public interest to publish the wires recently 
exchanged. I am, therefore, handing them to the 
press." 
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Mills and Labour 

v ( By M. K. Ganihii ) 

The Congress lives for the Ubourer, nnd for the 
capitalist In so far as the latter subserves the former's 
purpose. Therefore the Congress u» in alliance with 
the mill-owners in the matter d boycott of foreign 
cloth, only because boycott is calculated to benefit 
life labourer and the vast mass of consumers in 
the very near future. The alliance is voluntary and 
capable of being broken up at the option of either 
party. It can be and will be broken up when the 
mill.* find it profitless. It may and must be broken 
up by the Congress if it injures Khadi, or if it Injures 
or exploits the labourer, or if It exploits the consumer. 
Khadi may suffer temporary check as perhaps it has. 
The consumor may, for a year or two but no longer, 
pay a protection duty by way of higher prices, not for 
the higher profit of the shareholders but for the 
economic working of mills. But the Congress can 
never allow the labourer to be exploited. In other 
words, his position must not be worse than before the 
boycott. On the contrary, the alliance imposes a 
greater duty upon the Congress of seeiug that the 

labourer's position Is all the better for it. The 

Congress has to ascertain the condition of the 

labourers of a particular mill before it enters into any 

cnnlruct with it. 

It was because the Working Committee realised 
this special obligation, that it passed the following 
resolution at its last meeting:— 

“The Working Committee draws the atteution 
of owners and nmnagen of mills, especially those 
recognisod by the Congress, to the resolution of 
the Working Cummittee dated July 10th 1931, 
and draws further atteution to the fact, that the 
Working Committee has received complaints 
about the treatment oi textile labourers and the 
growing discontent amongal them, as also of 
proposed reduction of wages in some mills. 

“The Committee hopes, that the owners nnd 
managers will remove all causes of discontent. 
The Working Committee believes, that representing, 
as the Congress does predominantly, interests 
ol millions of agricultural and industrial workors, 
any recognition by the Congress of the nulls will 
bo inconsistent with the claim, wherever there is 
previous justification for such complaints." 

Among the private resoluiious referred to the 
Committee by the A. J. C. C. at its last session was 
One referring to mill workers. It was a drastic 
resolution. I have before roe a list ol mills that are 
eaid to have threatened a cut in the wages. The 
Working Committee therefore passed the foregoing 
mild resolution. It enunciates its policy and duty in 
the matter. It constitutes an assurance to the labourers, 
that the Congress will never be party to any injury to 
labour, and it is a notice to the mill-owners of the 
Congi&ss policy regarding labour. It must not on any 
account be treated as a threat of any kind whatsoever. 


It should be as much the mill-owners' interest as that of 
the Congress to guard the well-being of labour, the 
peaceful road to Swaraj lies through a co-ordination, 
not antagonism, of all national effort. And this 
co-ordination must move towards one grand 
consummation —Freedom of Labour, whether on the field 
or in the factory. 

[ Here is the resolution of the Working Committee 
of 10th July, referred to above: 

"The Working Committee is of opinion# that 
the Textile Mills Exemption Committee should 
endeavour, wherever possible and necessary, to pre¬ 
vent by amicable arrangement any penalisation or 
victimisation of labour in the mills which have 
signed the Congress declaration, and to help in 
the bettering of labour conditions in these mills.” 

Ed. Y. I. I 

Notes 

The Congrees Flag 

It waa bat meet, that the All India Congress 
Committee adopted a flag by the following resolution 
almost unanimously passed:— 

“The National Flag shall be three coloured, 
horizontally arranged as before, but the colours 
shall be saffron, white and green, in tho order 
stated here from top to bottom, with the spinning 
wheel in dark blue io the centre of the white 
stripe; It being understood that the colours hive 
no communal significance, but that saffron shall 
represent courage and sacrifice, white peace and 
truth, and green shall represent faith and 
chivalry, and the spinning wheel the hope of the 
masse*. The proportions of the flag should be 
(ly to hoist as three to two." 

It should be remembered, that the white, green, and 
red tri-colour flag was never authoritatively adopted 
by the Congress. It was conceived by me, and I had 
certainly given it a communal meaning. It was in- 
teuded to represent communal nnity. The Sikhs protested 
and demanded their colour. Consequently a Committee 
was appointed. U collected valuable evide-uce and 
made useful recommendations, And now we have 
a flag, which has been authoritatively robbed of any 
communal meaning, and has a definite meaning nsslgoed 
to each colour. The r«d has beon replaced by saffron 
colour, and is put first purely from the artistfc standpoint. 
White has been put between saffron and green in order 
to heighten the effect, and to show off the whole flag 
to advantage. The wheel is to be shown on the 
white strip in blue black. There can be no doubt 
that this is an improvement. It is a matter of great 
joy that the wheel has bsen retained as ‘the hope ol 
the masse#'. It has proved Itself as such. Where¬ 
ver it has gone, it has brought happiness, and banished 
pauperism. It Is now the duty of Congress workers 
to explaiD the meauiug of the national flag, and let 
me hope, that we shall translate the foil meaning 
into our own lives. No doubt it will be defended 
with our lives, but the true defence will consist in 
assimilating the qualities represented by the colours 
and giving the spinning wheel a place in every home. 
Then we shall need no picketing ol foreign cloth. 
It we will die for the flag, let ns first learn to live 
for it. 
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To the Partis 

Brave Abld AH, being mistaken for squally brave 
Nariman, got nearly killed by seven injuries inflicted 
by some unknown Farsi's infuriated projectiles,—what 
thoy were I do not know. This happened, while 
Davar t>ar was being picketed, and Sr, Abid Ali was 
trying to disperse a crowd of donothings. My appeal 
then Is to the interested Parsis asid to the great Parni 
philanthropists and reformers. To the interested liquor 
dealers and their friends I say: My sympathy is with 
yon as with foreign cloth dealers. My sympathy 
compels me to warn both against your trade, Both 
the trades must go for the sake of the poor. And 
you cannot keep up either by hooliganism. Parsis 
are surely shrewd enough to recognise thfs fact, and 
are resourceful to find out some other calling. To ihc 
philanthropists I say: You have a brilliant recoid of 
philanthropy before you. Will you not add to your 
record by taking in hand the Parsi dealers in liquor 
and put them on to some honourable occupation? No 
philanthropy can possib’y be compared to the one I 
am suggesting. What can be uobler than that your 
riches are utilised for ridding the nation of the so ai¬ 
der, toying curse of drink ? 

Trials by Jury 

A correspondent reminds me, that the A. I. C. C. 
has omitted from Us recital of fundamental rights that 
of trial by jury. I do not kucw the mind of the 
other members. Personally I would have resisted tlv 
inclusion. I am unconvinced of the advantages of 
jury trials over those by judges. In coming to a correct 
decision, we must not be obsessed by our unfortunate 
experience of the judiciary here, which in political 
trials has bean found to be notoriously partial to the 
Government. At the right moment jutics have been 
found to fail even in England. When passions are 
loosed, juries are affected by thfcm and give perverse 
verdicts. Nor need we. assume that they err always 
osa the side of leniency. I have known juries finding 
prisoners guilty in the face of evidence and e^eu 
judge’s summing up to the contrary, Wa must not 
slavishly copy all that is English. In matters where 
absolute impartiality, calmness and ability to st 1 1 
evidence and understand human nature are required, we 
may not replace trained judges by untrained men 
brought together by chance. What we must aim at 
is an incorruptible, impartial and able judiciary right 
from the bottom. I regard village panchuyats as an 
institution by itself. But thanks to the degradation of 
the caste system and the evil influence of the present 
system of Government and the growing illiteracy of 
the masses, this ancient and noble institution has fallen 
into desuetude, and where it has not, it has lost its 
former purity and hold. It must, however, be revised 
at any cost, if the villages are not to be ruined. 
Bofui Provident Companies 

Complaints about these companies still continue, 
which shows, that the warning issued by Sardar 
Vallabhbhal Patel has not had Its full effect upon 
these companies. And some of them have even the 
audacity to threaten proceedings against the officials 
of the Vigilance Society established in Ahmedabad. 
Some of them offer most extravagant and tempting 
terms, that could never be fulfilled, and yet those who 
are in a hurry to be rich do not mind running into 
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these traps. Unfortunately these companies trade 
upon the gullibility of poor peasants, whom they see 
only once, namely at the time of collecting the fee. 
A correspondent asks ho<v he is to distinguish 
between a sound company from a bogus one. I 
would say: “Shun them nil. Do not run after these 
tempting offers. Put if you cannot help subscribing 
to oue of these companies, refer to the Vigilance 
Society and abide by its advice." The society has 
only honorary membars. It has come ioto being 
purely from philanthropic motives, and for the purpose 
of saving poor people from avoidable losses. 

A Swadeshi Philanthropic Company 

The Swadeshi Electric Clock Manufacturing 
Company has its workshop in Shastri Hall, Grant 
Road. Some Jays ago l had the pleasure of visitiug 
this workshop in Jarnnalalji's company. Satish Babu 
of Khadi Pratishthan was also with me at the time. 
But as he is an expert iu these matters, l asked him 
to visit the works again, and give me his own 
impressions, which he has done. He speaks highly of 
the possibilities of this enterprise. It owes its 
origin to tue educational activities of the Tilak 
Kashtriya Pathshala of Nipan», a national school in 
Karnatak. The school was established during the 
non.cooperation days of 1921. Industrial education 
was part of its syllabus. Iu Sr. M. D. Josbi, a 
life member, the school had a technical expect of 
great ability. The management therefore wanted him 
to take regular training, and he took the engineering 
course and stood first in the hnal examination. 
Then he served as an apprentice in ibe B. 13. & C. I. 
Railway Patel workshop, and then in the Royal Indian 
Marine Dockyards. During all this time he devoted 
his spare time to experiments in the manufacture of 
electric clocks. The upshot of all these labours saw 
the pretent concern which became possible through 
the voluntary support of Sardar Daji Saheb Palwardhau 
of Poonn. He lent Rs. 20,000 as capital to the company 
without any iutrresf, and without even requiring 
any security. Its directors are Principal Eimaye 
of the Tilak Mahavidyalaya, Poona, Dr. R. N. Datai*, 
Sr. Jeshi und Sr. Naravane. These directors get 
uo reniuneraron. The whole concern is based on 
the principle of self-sacrifice. It gives technical 
education to students from national schools. It there 
are any profits, they are to be devoted to the 
advancement of education. The company sold clocks 
for nearly Rs. 5 5,000 last year, and they are said to 
have given perfect satisfaction. The mechanism ot 
these clocks is original and patented. n Every part 
of the machine is manufactured aud other processes 
completed iu the workshop." These clocks are 
designed not for the use of individuals but for offices, 
factories and public institutions, which require a 
number of clocks fitted in the same building. They 
require no winding, and all the clocks iu one circuit 
show exactly the same time. There are six 
students already working in the workshop from the 
Nipani school. But I must no: give any more space 
to a description of this enterprise. I invite those 
who are interested in genuine Swadeshi enterprises to 
visit the institution, and study its working. 


M. K. G. 
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Hindustani Seva Dal Rules 

(as passed by the Working Commute) 
Whereas the Working Commltte has resolved, that 
the Hindustani Sera Dal shall be the central volunteer 
organisation of the Congress, and has defined its 
functions, and laid down the conditions under which 
volunteer corps may be recognised, the following 
farther rales are framed and sanctioned by the 
Committee for the control of the Seva Dal, and the 
proper organisation of Congress volunteers : 

1. The work of the Hindustini Seva Dal shall be 
done by a Central Board consisting of the Member-Ln- 
chargo, the Organising Secretary and three others to 
bs nominated by the Working Committee. The 
Membor-ln-chnrgo shall bo the Chairman, and the 
Organising Secretary the secretary of this Board. 


“ I shall endeavonr to the beet of my 
promote peace and good will among all cla&$& * ; ||S 
communities of India. 

11 1 shall not expect any payment or 
for my service or for the consequences of 
service. ^ 

“ I shall undergo fiuch training ou may be given to 1 
me by the Congress authorities.” 1 

8. Any volunteer or officer, not conforming to ib€i 
discipline of his or her organisation, or not carrying! 
out the policy and programme of the Congress shall 
be liable to dismissal by the organisation to which he 
or she belongs. 

9. No office;, or member of a Cougar volualeei 
organisation on ihe active list shall as such take pai 
it the party politics of Congress organisations. 

10. No volunteer shall belong to a iv comm rum! 


2. The Working Committees shall nominate, on the 
recommendation of the Central Volunteer Board, a 
Teaching and Examining Beard of five persons. This 
Board shall arrange for the training and instruction 
of volunteers and officers, and for the Issue of 
certificates. 

3. There shall be four grades of certificates: 

(i) For volunteers, 

(ii) For instructors, 

(iii) For junior officers, and 

(iv) For senior officero. 

4. The Central Board shall arrange for the 
examination of and the Issue of certificates to all 
persons qualified to receive them. The examination 
may take place at the headquarters of the Provincial 
Congress Commltteu or of the volunteer units in the 
province, the expenses In either case being borne by 
the Provincial Congress Conimihee. For examination 
at the headquarters of the Dal, ttpre shall be paid a 
foo of Re 1/- for each officer or instructor to be 
examined. 

5. No one qaa be appointed officer, who cannot 
produce a certificate of service for at least one year 
as a volunteer or worker in some province and in 
some Congress organization, and has not passed the 
examinations prescribed by the Central Board. 

C. A 'volunteer’ or 4 sainlk' shall mean any one, 
male or female, of the ago of 18 and over but not 
older than 45, who has signed the pledge given in 
rule 7 below, and is a member of a primary Congress 
organisation, and is capable of perfoiming the 
following sevices: 

(i) To work for the Congress programme, 

(ii) To koep order at meeting:, 

(ill) To regulate processions, 

(iv) To render first aid, 

(v) To serve Congress delegates, guests etc., 

(vi) To keep watch by day or night, 

aud such other work as may be entrusted by the 
officer in charge. 

7. The following nhnll be the pledge to be signed 
by every volunteer: 

1 I a . . a Congress volunteer, solemnly pledge 
myself to strive for the Attainment of Puma Swaraj 
by peaceful and legitimate means. 

11 1 shall obey the orders of my superior officers 
faithfully and tc the best of my ability. 


organisation or to any other political organisation. 

11. The Central Board shall have the power to 
frame bye-laws not inconsistent with the foregoing 
and for matter* not covered heieby r provided that 
those bye-laws shall be submitted to the Working 
Committee at its first meeting after the passing of 
the bye-laws, and be liable io be altered, amended or 
repealed. 

f 11 (a) Tranaltory Provision. Till such time 
as the Working Committee appoints the additional 
members of the Central Beard and the Teaching and 
Examining Board, the Member in-charge and (he 
Organising Secrotary shall constitute the Central 
Board, and shall arrange for the teaching and examine 
lion of volunteers, instructors aud officers and for 
Iho issue of certificates.] 

12. Provincial Congress Committees shall exercise 
control over their volunteer corps, subject to the 
general supervision, of the Central Board in regard io 
training and technique of organisation. 

13. Provincial Congress Committees may train, 
wherever possible, boys and girls below 1x8 and 
organise them in groups as follows: 

Between ages 7 to 12 Balaks Bolikas 

„ „ 12 to 13 Kumars Kumarikas 

14. The above rules shall not prevent Congress 
Committees from organising sevaks, especially for the 
purpose of picketing or other Congress activities. 
Such sevaks shall sign the pledge given above, and 
shall be given such training as is necessary for the 
performance of their duties. 

15. Nothing in the foregoing rules shall affect the 
general powers of supervision and control of the 
Working Committee. 

The Working Committee also passed the following 
resoluliou; 41 Provincial Congress Committees shall 
form women's volunteer corps subject to these rules, 
in so far as they may be applicable; and in far 
as a central women’s organisation is concerned, the 
Member-in-cbarge and the Organising Secretary are 
called upon to produce a scheme at the next meeting 
of the Working Cumin it tee.” 

To Corrcepondenta 

All letters meant for Young India , Navajitan 
or the Navajlvan Ft ess should be addressed to 
Post Box No. 13, failing which they are likely to 
miscarry. Manager, Young India 
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Bu* we are told io Strabo’s Geography (XV. i. 69), 
that yokes of oxen were taken in procession In ancisnt 
rues .jj well as elephants and four-horsed chariots, 
Alexander the Great would seem to have been 
■mpressed with the quality of our cattle, and if we 
vare to relieve the Itincrarium Alexandri M., said to 
have been writcn by Jul.us Valerius for the guidance 
of Constantine's son in the war against Shahpur of 
lorsia, he captured 2,30,000 oxeu, and resolved to 

(SlpJriS?!^ 0 ^ ,OCU,livat ' ? his own fields 

Lastly, iu those days the Iadians, princes as well 
as peasants, were as deeply interested in ox racing 
as modern Englishmen are In the Derby. In his 
Ihstory of Animals, which was regarded as a standard 
work on zoology, Aeiiau, who flourished in the second 
century after Christ, writes (XV, 24): 

' fhc Lidians ma ke niuch a ,. 0 abo(U thg 
that run fast; and both tbo king h.mself and many 
of the greatest nobles take contending views of their 
swiftness, and make bets in gold and silver, and thiol 
it no disgrace to stake their money oo these animals. 
They yoke them in chariots, and incur hazard on jhe 
chance of victory. The horses that me yoked to the 
car ruu in the middle with an ox on each side, and 
cue of these wheels sharp round the turning post and 
must run thirty stadia* The oxen run at a pace 
*]0*1 to that of the horses, and vou could uof decide 
which was the fleeter, the ox or the horse. And if 
the king has laid a wager on his own oxen with auy 
one, he becomes so excited over the contest that he 
follows in bis chariot to instigate thfe driver to speed 
taster. The driver again pricks the horse* with ihe 
tfofcd till the blood streams, but be keeps hie band off 
the oxen, for they rnn without needing the goad. Aud to 
siwh « pitch does the emulation In the match between 
the oxen rise, that not only do the rich and the owners 
«f tbe oxen lay heavy bets npon them, but even the 
spectators, justas Idomeneus the Cretan and tlieLocrian 
Afax are represented in Homer betting against each 
other. There are in India oxen of another kind, and 
thM* look like very big goats. These are yoked t 0 - 

Oritwr and run very fast, being not inferior in sneed 
to the horsea of the Getae.’ 

* the Olympic stadium was equal to 60ftj English teet. Thirty 

therefore amount to less than 8J miles. 
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go of opium imported in 1839 into China by 
nt/sh merchants at Canton , The “ Chinese Nation ” 
0r contains a moving" account of the celebration, 
and has a It3son for our nation, which has yet to 
estBoy millions of yards of foreitfo ciofh and HtflfiOB3 
^ gallons of liquor. But before I reproduce the 
account, T shall give In brief a history of the opium 
tfiaoe in China. 

Opium, M says the writer of the article on opium 
io ^ b^cyclopaedia Brittanica, “was originally used" 

,n ,Da i as a medicine, the introduction of opium 
smoking being assigned to the 17th century. . . . 

® first edict prohibiting opIuKMmoktyg was issued 
y ^be emperor Yung Cheng in 1729* ’dp to that date 
t o amount imported did not exceed 200 chests, and 
w.is usually brought from India by junks as a return 
cargo. In tbe year 1757 the monopoly of opium 
cultivation in India passed into the hands of the East 
India Company Ifarbugli the victory of Clive at Plassey, 

Up to 1773 the trade with China had been in the 
hauds of the Portuguese, but in that year the East 
iudia Company took the trade under their own charge, 

3nd iu 1776 the annual export reached 1,000 chests, 
and o,054 chesrs in l?^.’ 1 Opium smoking had been 
again and again prohibited by now, but in 1796 the 
import of foreign opium was declared illegal. But the 
measure had no effect on the greedy both British and 
Indian traders who did not mind getting rich at the 
cost of demeralising a nation. “ Although the 
importation was forbidden by the Chinese imperial 
authorities in 1796, and opium smoking punished with 
severe penalties (ultimately increased lo transportation and 
deistth)," says tbe writer of the article in the Encylopaedia 
BHttufuca k 14 the trade, continued md had increased 
during i820~lS3U to 16,877 chests per annum, The trade 
was contraband, and the opium was bought by the 
Chinese from depot ships at the ports. Up to 1339 no 
effort was made to stop the trade, but in that year 
the emperor Tao-Kwang sent a Commissioner Lin 
Tsze-su to Cantou to put down the traffic. Lin issued 
a proclamation threatening hostile measures, if the 
British opium ships serving as depots were not cent 
away. The demand for removal not being complied 
with, 20,291 chests of opium (of 149i lbs. each), 
valued at £ 2,000,000, were destroyed by the Chinese 
Commissioner Lin; but still tbe British sought to 
smuggle cargoes on shore, and some outrages 
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committed on both sides led to an open war, which 
. eDd * d b r the treaty of Nanking In 1842. The 
ia 0piUfn continued, and was legalised 

From that time, in spite of the remonstrances 
, a Chinese Government, the exportation of opium 
fOn* odia to China continued increasing from 52,925 
(of 133 -1/3 lbs.) in 1850 to 96,839 piculs in 
' ddnoralleation was complete, so much 

80 at °P* um cultivation in China itself incteased 

® y» and the amount produced in China in 190G 

Wm ^Hmated at 330,000 piculs. The evil grew so 
Acute and wide-spread, that it represented to the 
conn try an annual loss of 856,250,000 totals ( a tael 
3 shillings), and the Chinese Government 
cc cd in 1Q06 to put an end to the use of the drug 
wtitdn ten years, aud issued an edict on the 20th of 
aptember 1906, forjtfdding the consumption of opium 
and the cultivation of poppy. As tin indication of 
their earnestness of purpose, the Government allowed 
o rials a period of six months In which to break off the 
use of opium under heavy penalties if they failed to do 
^o. This met with a response from the British 
government who " made an offer in 1907 to reduce 
the export of Indian opium to countries beyond the 
seas by 5,100 chests, i. e., 1/ 10th of the amount annually 
taken by China, each year until the year 1910, and 
that if during these three years the Chinese Govern¬ 
ment had carried out Its arrangements for propor¬ 
tionally diminishing the production and consumption 
of opium in China, the British Government were 
prepared to continue the same rate of reduction, so 

that the export of Indian opium to China would 
cease In ten years." 

That in brief is the history of the opium trade in 
China. It does not mean that opium cultivation or 
import is now extinct. 11 In spite of the tireless 
effort of the National Government, eradication of the 
evil has been far from successful," said Dr. I. Hong 
Lin, who presided over the meeting held to celebrate 
the 92nd anniversary of Lin's heroic action. M Failure 
Is attributed to three causes, internecine strife, unequal 
treaties, and foreign concessions. The first prevents 
the law from reaching remote territories, the second 
conduces to smuggling by foreigners enjoying extra- 
terrltorialily, while the concession has hours these 
traffickers. In order to complete this task. Dr. Lin 
concluded, these three obstacles must be removed 
through the cooperation of the entire people/’ 

It la to stimulate this co-operation, that Commis¬ 
sioner Lin's heroism of DV9 is being celebrated 
everywhere and for the last 92 years. Commissioner 
Liu had proceeded in a thorough manner. * His course/ 
sayn the historian Morse, ‘was clear a$ Crystal, Ilis 
one motive was to suppress (ho importation and 
consumption of opium- . . . His first step was to 
Setlude the entire foreign community, guilty and 
Innocent together, and this be did to get Into bis 
possession the opium which war, then in Chinese 
waters but not yet r>olJ, and to obtain guarantees that 
no more should ever be introduced to replace it. 
* • . To the Chinese opium was the one reason for 
the war, and with a just cause, they expected folly 
the support of the Western world. In the famous 
letter written by Commissioner Lin to Queen Victoria, 
he betrayed no consciousness, that there had ever been 


any other cause of dispute, or that the Queen'd subjects 
had any grievance requiring to be redressed; opium 
was the sole subject treated, and the obligation 
Imposed on the Queen's Government to see to it, that 
□one came in to poison the people of the inner land/’ 
But to come to the report of the celebration in 
the “Chinese Nation." "In the observance of the 
day," goes on the report, <( the Nanking District 
Court held a bonfire of a vast quantity of opiuni seized 
recently. Over 7,000 ounces of opium and over 8,000 
set.s of opium-smoking paraphernalia were publicly 
burnt in the court precincts In the presence of the 
National Opium-Suppression Commission and other 
party and Government organs. Reports received from 
other cities throughout the country state, that similar 
bonfires were held by the respective judicial organs. 
At Taiyuan over 7,000 ounces of opium were burnt* 
while at Peiping an even greater quantity—17,000 
ounces—was destroyed. Moie than 600,000 dollars 
worth of drugs went up in flames at Tientsin, add ah 
most as much wa6 destroyed at Hangchow. Meetings 
commemorating the anniversary were held at Tsinan, 
Tsingtao and other places with equal fervour. An 
anti-opium exhibition was inaugurated on the same 
day at Nanking, and will continue for two weeks. 
It is sponsored by the National Opium-Suppression 
Commission. Models, pictures, and other instructive 
materials were displayed to the thousands who visited 
the exhibition. June 3 was also commemorated in 
Nanking by the opening of a branch hospital for 
opium addicts near the District Court. There aie over 
sixty wards for patients under the care of six 
experienced physicians. ” 

We have no contraband foreign cloth and liquor 
to seize and bum, but so long as we hare an inch 
of each cloth in onr possession and a bottle of the 
fiery liquid, we have enough material for having 
celebrations of the kind they have m China. Onr 
bonfires were made not out of cloth seized but volun 
tarily given and it is by the educative propaganda 
described at the end of the quotation cited above, that 
can produce that disgust which automatically sheds 
unclean things to be consigned to the flames. Let us 
also hope, that as India cpmes to her own, we may 
uot have to celebrate 92 anniversaries but nineteen at 
the most, — our first big foreign cloth blaze was in 
1921, — before we are entirely rid of the evil. 

m. a 
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Weekly Letter 

Sailing aft Lasft 

1 indicated in my last letter the mission of the 
Smjia visit. In a sense the mission has been .fulfilled, 
and Gandhlji has decided to go. It has been fulfilled 
In xbe sense that the obstacle in the way of his going 
to England, r»*., the refusal of Government to grant 
an ioquiry on one of the issnps arising out of Ihe 
Settlement, has been removed, and as he had made it 
the acid test, be was bound in honour to decide tc go. 

But in a larger sense ihe mission Is unfulfilled. lie is 
rot leaving bebird bim a converted Englishman or 
Civilian, nor a reassured nation breathing iu peace and 
hope* For whar has been conceded in Simla Is not 
the fruit of a conversion, or even of a deep conviction, 
ti has been wresred out of an unwilling heart and un¬ 
willing hands. 

The meaning of what 1 am saying will be obvious 
from a perusal cf the Government communique with 
accompaniments. What ihey have granted might 
veil have been given on the 13th of August. It 
might haver been given after Dr. Sapru and Sjl. Jay*kar 
cleared the immediate issue before sailing fur I/inJon. 
h might have been given on the very day Gandhi 11 
reached Simla to 'stOop to conquer', and explained 
tb* position to Mr. Emerson. It might hHV«j been 
given on the day Gandhlji waited on ihe Viceroy ou 

2^tb, 50 as to enable him to reach Bombay twenty- 
four ^ours before actually sailing for England. But rin. 
His patience was yet to ha tried and tested, and not 
until the man in power realised that Gacrihiji wmhi 
not without tbn acid teat fulfilled, did iha man 

concede the demand. The concession thus lacks foe 
grace of spontaneity. It is the shopk eper’s rat iei 
than thj lairitunded Englishman’s mentality that nne 
finds revealed in the last Settlement. 

The accompaniments to the communique conceal a 
tale that I may not reveal today, hut no one can 
mbs the meaning underlying them. Is it not a pity 
that a document of peace should have as its accompani¬ 
ment* documents containing references to war But 
the refusal of Government to grant an inquiiy on other 
cmlsnaoditig issues could have no othrr result. The 
Congress was faced with a moral problem. If It 
waived an obviously inherent right in the interests of 
peace, it mast not be understood to mean that it did ~ 
co wftti a mental reservation. The Trace presuppose* 
ftMfrpMsiao of civil disobedience. If having signed 
another document of peace, the Congress found itself later 
no faced with an inescapable duty to adopt the in¬ 
fallible path of suffering, when neither an inquiry nor 


satisfaction could be obtained, woulJ it nit be charged 
with breach of Faith ? It is to avoid that*charge in the 
case of an unforeseen eventuality, lhat Gandhiji felt 
compelled to make the Congress position clear. 

An Obligation Fulfilled 

But the latest Settlement makes one thin^ clew. 
It wili be remembered, ih,V II. E. the Viceroy In h : s 
le tei in reply to Ohandhiji's Ust letter to him had 
reminded him, that the refusal of the Congress to be 
represented at the Round Table Conference M involves 
the failure of oue of ihe main nbjec s wh'ch the 
Settlement wa* intended to secure.” Gandhiji was 
certainly aware of ibis, but ihe object cculd not 
be fulfilled until the windin'ms precedent W'*re fulfilled. 
The fust clause of ihe second Settlement cousins an 
admission on behalf of G ivernmonb that if it was the 
duly of tb* Congress to fulfil one of the main objects 
of the Setllemen', no less so wa9 it the duty of 
Government, One may bs thankful 'jveri for this tardy 
admission, and more thankful for the removal of the 
obstacle in Ihe way of ihe Congress Ouce more 
the cause of truth and justice has triumphed, aud the 
Congress stands before the world fully vindicated and 
as ihe accredited representative }f the people. 

The obstacle- h ing removed, Gandhiji hastened to 
fulfil his obligation, aud the way in which ft was dobe 
will. I think, be treasured for all time. It was c ose on 
ocven in the evening when the last document was signed 
and sealed. There was no motor vehicle available for 
the journey down to Kalka, and even if everything else 
was propifiour, Gandhiji would have barely three 
hours in Bombay before embarkin'/. Friends had pressed 
him, that even if the Simla mission was successful, he 
should rake the boa: on uie 5th September. A week 
in India would have meant breathing time to settle or 
leave Instmelions for pendirg matters. A week in 
India would have left him and his c jmpauions some 
time to irake preparations for a voyage and a slay 
abroad. But he brushed aside all other considerations, 
and made a "dash for Condon ’ with the : will and 
de'erminatioo with which lie made the dash for 
Dandi. 

But I must correct myself. The march to Dandi 
was in no way sudden, unexpected or swift to be 
described as a ‘dash.’ And the dash to London has a 
pathetic grandeur which the earlier event with all the 
exuberance of buoyancy and mirth lacked. But each 
had a sacredness all its owo. Without pursuing the 
comparison* and contrast, I shall say that the dash for 
London was the result of an overwhelming desire tb 
fulfil an obligation as quickly as possible, lest fresh 
obstacles'should come in the way. 
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How It Came About 

1 had the proud privilege of witnessing the ^libera¬ 
tions in Simla from day to day, and though I may not 
disclose the details, 1 may say that nothing could be 
happier than the forethought with which Gandhiji 
had decided to 1<eep by his side his trussed colleagues. 
Without Pand/l Jawabarlal, who bad come there armed 
with full fact? from the storm centre which is IJ. P., 
and without Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan who came from 
the frontier Province where the situation is, if 
possible, even more delicate, and without, above all, 
the President Sardar who is responsible for the whole 
country, the deliberations would not have come to the 
successful fruition that they did. Pandit Jawaharlai’s 
alert intellect, quick to perceive the ins and outs of 
the bureaucrats 1 ways, came ipto full play on the 
occasion, and Dr. Ansari’s presence was an unexpected 
godsend. Gandhiji thus goes to his new task fully 
armed with the loyal confidence of his colleagues. 
They might have asked him not to go, in view of the 
storm gathering a head in various places, and be would 
have obeyed without a word. But all were agreed, that 
whatever other difficulties there might be, the ob igation 
must be fulfilled, once the obstacle was removed. 

A Recollection 

Bound up with the memory of those three clays in 
Simla is a tecollectiou which I must ?hare with the 
reader. The crowds ibat JolhweJ him in the evening 
of the 27th from Firgrove tn the station were not tho 
curious or the passers hy, but the thousands who used to 
give him company in his prayers every evening, lie 
had no time that day to attend ihe congregational 
prayer. The pilgrimage was his prayer. So the friends 
followed him, Among them were two whose acquaint 
lance I had made early morning that day. There was an 
urgent cable from London asking Gandhiji, if he would 
respond to the invitation from Lancashire, and Gandhiji had 
dictated his reply to it sometime before the four o'clock 
rooming prayer. As s-on as ! finished the prayer, 1 
walked to the telegraph office to despatch the cable in 
reply, and as 1 was reluming, having walked about 
three miles, I was followed by two boys who were 
trying to overtake me. 1 Is Mahuttnaji going today ?' 
they asked impatiently. I explained to them the 
situation am! atked their whereabouts. They bad 
come for the morning prayers, had had their walk 
thereafter and were now returning home. They had 
yet some two miles to go! 

1 When did yon get up then ? ’ 

1 We got up at 2-30 a m. and storied from home 
at a quarter to three , 1 said the younger euthusiasticAlIy. 

'Do ypu pray regularly at home?’ 

‘Oh yes, we do. Wc do our santlhya morning 
and evening.’ 

‘What school do yon belong to?* 

4 1 belong to the D. A. V. School. Inhere and have 
come here during vacation,' 

1 B'm/ said I, 1 1 see, 1 see. That explains it. A 
boy a Government school would hardly do this.* 

4 No,' said the young friend in emphatic protest. 

4 No, sir, any boy of my age would do it, no matter 
what school he belongs to. You do not know the 
young man of today.' 

Well, 1 confess, I did not kaow. But I know him 
now, thanks to the little preceptors of that morning. 


The older one was a student from the St. Stephen’s 
College, Delhi. He was silent, while tho younger led 
the talk. 

The Wind of Righteousness 

And among those that came for the prayers was 
another whose name I mu-t record with pride. She 
was Kumari Stayamkumarl Nehru, the gifted daughter 
of Sjc. Shyamkil Nehru, and a niece of the late 
lamented Pandit Motilalji. She is a distinguished advocate 
of Ihe Allahabr.d Bar, and perhaps the most distin¬ 
guished amongst the few women advocates we have 
in India. One would have thought, that one possessing 
that rare distinction would stand aloof from the 
common folk. No fear. She not only came and sat 
side by side with th*m to join the congregational 
prayer, but led it with enchanting music. She poured 
her whole heart into her song, and her naturally sweet 
voice stilled the crowds who heard her spellbound. 
One evening she sang a ^ong of which the words were 
as beau iful as her voice. They have a meaning for 
every oue of us for all lime, but have a special 
meaning at the present juncture. Here is the refrain 
translated li erally: 

M The boat is sure to sink without the wind of 
righteousness. Help me to fill the sail, oh Lord, wilfa 
the wind of righteousness.” 

1 Righteousness exafieth a nation,' said the Hebrew ; 
seer, and the Indian saint repeats the message in poetic j 
language for all mankind. May England and India lay j 
the message to heart on their joint voyngc to the • 
New Dispensation. M. D. j 

Satyagraha and Khadi j 

From Mr. Richard Gregg's letter to Kakasaheb, I ; 
take the following: 

“Since Satyagraha seeks, a unified society, it may ! 
help us to understand how disunity Is created and 
maintained by our rulers for their benefit. If all men 
were conscious of their own dignity and worth and 
inner power, and of the worth of each other, then 
there would be no class divisions in society. Divisions 
and classes become possible because of cowardice 
and an inner sense or conviction of inferiority ia the 
individual mac. These factors are even more impor¬ 
tant for this purpose than lack of intelligence. If I ; 
aui stupid, some clever exploiter can deceive me and 
impose a burden ou me, but if I nevertheless have f 
courage and consciousness of my power through j 
Satyagraha, I can and will correct that wrong, and j 
throw off the unfair burden as soon as I realize it, t 
The very clever exploiting rulers of mankind have ; 
realized, that the way to create arid maintain divisions j 
and classes is to create and manipulate schemes rf i 
social and psychological values and ranks, and to j 
persuade every one to accept, join in and co-operate ! 
in the working of them. Money is one of these 
schemes of values, and social ranks and distinction* 
are another. External violence and its control is also 
extremely useful in creating and mamtamiog the 
cruder forms of cowardice. Social rank plays upon 
more subtle fears and ambitions. By means of the 
control of external forces of violence (army and 
police ), of the money system, and social gradations* 
the ruljng class can get bold of anJ keep land and 
all other means of pfodnetion and distribution, and 
manipulate all mankind to do their Will. 
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“ For some time I have thought, that the British 
ruling class use the king and court and titles of 
nobility very cleverly. Political theorists talk about 
the king being retained because he is a visible 
rymbal of the unity of the empire. I think he is 
retained as the most effective instrument of social 
flattery, by which the real rulers play upon the subtle 
but strong social ambitious of baukers, merchants, 
lawyers, educators, and other able men of all sorts 
and their wives . Id the West wompn of wealth are 
\ery open to social flattery. An American banker 
and his wife would be deeply flattered to be asked 
to dine with a British Lord or Sir. Having been 
flattered, they would be apt to do whit the flatterer 
suggests, whether it be using influence to get some¬ 
thing accomplished or to iuvest money a certain way, 

"This is where the political aspect of Khadi comes 
into play. Social position has in all countries been 
closely associated with certain kinds of clothing, for 
daily wear as well as at ceremonies. With us in 
America, the absence of a white collar and necktie, 
excepting when at play, immediately marks a man as 
being a manual labourer, for example. With you, 
the length of the dhnti has a similar meaning, I 
believe. An Indian who wears mill cloth of flue 
quality is raying by his acts, that lie thinks cloth made 
by these western ^invented processes is superior to 
Khadi. He is saying that at least certain aspects of 
western civilization appeal to him. He admires them 
and wishes to copy them and adopt them. On the 
other hand, an educated Indian wfeo wears Khadi is 
saying by his acts, that ho prefers TSdlan culture, or 
prefers to help the ryots rather than be comfortable 
and fashionable himself. He is showing that bis 
patriotism is very deep and humble. lie is telling 
Englishmen, that he is not open to flattety from them; 
that be does not care for social position, that no does 
not believe in having social ranks by calling some 
Sir, or Lord or Baror, etc,, that the Bmlsb frhtme 
of social distinction cannot tou< h hii.i or divide him 
from his fellow countrymen; that he does dot consider 
himself superior to the peasants. 

“Money is fairly fully explained in rny new edition 
of Economics of Khaddar . if is confusing to people, 
because it is used for so many different functions. If 
it could be limited to its use as a medium of exchange, 
those would make relatively little difficulty. But it is 
also a symbol of credit, that is to say, cf human 
trust. Properly speaking, when I work, I am really 
earning the trust ot my employer in regard to my 
Strength, skill, perseverance, care, honesty, and moral 
character. The common symbol of this trust is the 
money payment which Is given me. Of course trust is 
often expressed by means other than money; fov 
instance, food, shelter, some kind deed in return, an 
opportunity to do or secure something. Sometimes 
the trust does not find expression for days, months 
or even years. But if the trust is once established, 
sooner or later it finds an expression. If people will 
only try to earn truat by the quality of their services, 
they are seeking the reality, and the outer signs of 
that reality wilt somehow find expression and provide 
them their needs. If this idea is kept in view* there 
will not be the mistake so commonly made of accepting 
(he symbol in place of the reality, of trying to get 


and store up money instead of bwnan ^ tls ^ anc ^ ,QV f| 
If boys can come to understand this clearly, they wj 
not be callable of political enslavement by means 
money and money valuations. 

“The ruling class can control the external forces ol 
violence (soldiers aud police), bnt the masses caj 
loaru through Satyagraha to control and abolish inne 
violence (anger, hate and revenge). Thus the masse 
can check the upper class control. Utter simplicity off 
lilv, and true religion removes social distinctions cd 
their marks. The use of Charkha controls the prod\ 
tion of one of the major necessities of life and its 
distribution, Khadi also enforces and makes possible 
the .control of simplicity. Khadi is a declaration e£ 
independence, economic, political and sbcial. Class* 
control is thus much more a matter of psychology aud 
inner attitude than it is of exterior organisation. 
Politics in the Wort controls men by playing nu their 
divisions and fears. Greed, vanity, pride, aud fey 4 
are all divisive. The ruling class of Britain or aa, 
other country maintain their rule by their cleverne^ 
in building up scales and schemes of valhes, — thing* 
that men want or think they want, — and by 
manipulating the syinhols of those values. Priests 
are clever at manipulating religious symbols; bankers 
are clever at manipulating financial symbols (moneyf 
politicians are clever at manipulating social p.ymbo 
and symbols of violence (e. soldiers’ parades, inilitar 
music, ceremouial ol law courts). 

“ I think that youug men ought to be taught tK 
understand, how all these subtle psychological instnl 
meats are used to control the mluds and emotions of " 
people, including themselves: and also taught how these » 
old controls can be abolished. Khadi and simplicity^, 
of living can conquer social flattery atfd hierarchy:. 
Saiyagraha can conquer violence; devoted service cat 
conquer money; Satyagraha can conquer fear9 and 
anxieties of all kinds: Khadi can do much to conquer 
economic dependence aud subserviency. So it b 
that Bapu’s whole programme is the means of moral, 
political, economic, and eventually intellectual freedorr 
of India. Your work at the Vidyapilh in traimua 
young men to the understanding aud practice of these| 

M. K. G .1 


things is of untold value.” 


Poiiibilitiee of Spinning ( 

Dr. Suresh Chandra Bauerji writes from Abhoy 

Ashram: I 

“On 19th June last, the four following workem 
of the Ashram spun continuously for 24 hours, anp 
the amount of yam rpun and the count are givep 

below: ( 

1. Nibaran Chandra De Sarkar 

2. Mahendra Hazarika 

3. Sudhir Das 

4. Jogesh Aich 

“ On 30th July last, Nikunja Bihari Ghost 1 
another worker of the Ashram, ae a result of 24§? 
hours’ work on the wheel, spun 15,000 yards^f 
of 21 counts. In the whole month of July, thy 
amount of yarn spun by him was one lakh an. 
twenty thousand yards. This he did along with 
his usual Ashram duties." M. K. G.* 


Amount 

Comil 

9,360 yds. 

16.6 

7,700 

11 

6,600 

16.6 

6,600 

12 
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Alone, yet not Alone 

. K (By M. K. Gandhi) 

Reynolds as well as other friends have wanted me 
to take Jawaharlal with me to London at least. He 
is fearless, jet gentle, being a stranger to weakness and 
weakening diffidence, detects weakness in a Hash, having 
no diplomacy about him, hates diplomatic language 
and insists upon going straight to the point. And as I 
consider myself to be in advance of hfrn in idealism, 
he returns the compliment by dismissing my claim- I 
honour him, and therefore share the wish energetically 
• expressed by so many friends, that Jawaharlal should 
be with me to keep me on the straight path and in 
serve as my dictionary of reference in case of doubt. 
Other friends have wanted others to be hv n,y sid^, 
even though they may not he delegates. They are so 
thankful, that Malaviyaji and Sarojini Devi will be with 
me as persons entitled to nomination hy reason of 
fbeir distinguished status apart from their being 
members of the Congress and their being past 

presidents. There is weight in every one of the 
suggestions made by these friends. AH the considera¬ 
tions were with the Working Committee, when after 
a full aud prolonged debate it came to the conclusion 
that there should be sole delegation on bebAlf oi 
the Congress. I fully share the unanimous view 
expressed by the members of the Working Committee. 
But just before the way became clear for me to go to 
London, and more when (he way was opened at 7 
. p. m. on the 27tb, my weakness burst upon me as never 
before, and I tave not got over it even as I dictate 
these lines on the train taking me to Bombay. 

Something within me told me, that I must not bear 
the burden of the Simla visit single handed, but that 
as the Frontier Province and the United Provinces 
were storm centres aud as Gujarat was tbo special 
We of Sardai Vallabhhhai, he, Khan Sahcb Abdul 
Gbaffar Khan and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru should be 
by my side, ar,d that I should take no derision withuut 
their full consent and apprcval, aud so in my telegram 
to the Viceroy, 1 t dd him that these three would 
accompany me to Simla. As l had to pass through 
Delhi, l telegraphed to l>r. Ansari also, so (hat 1 could 
have half an hour with hi;*', lie was not in Delhi 
but in Mussoorie attending to ,i patient. My wire was 
repeated to hirn there, and he went dovvu post haste 
to Kolka to meet me since he could not catch me at 
Delhi, aud so he too came along to Simla. Aud I can 
thankfully confess, that the presence oi a»qch one of them 
was most valuable to rne, and l can give out the secret, that 
but for their presence and especially of Jawaharlal's frank 
and insistent criticLm.the second Settlement,though identical 
in substance* would have taken a form very d*fier«nt from 
that in which it finally emerged, and I must own, that 
the form in which it has emerged is far superior to 
the one to which I alone, in my tiustfulness even in 
official nature, would have subscribed- With that very 
useful experience in front of me, the reader would be 
entitled to say, that 1 must either be too conceited or 


too dull to see that 1 must take these very colleague? 
with me to London even though they may not be with 
me as co-delegates. 

But I am not aware of any conceit in the nor of 
special dullness that would conceal the reality from 
rap, These colleagues too still feel, that sole delegation 
is the proper thing, and that their own place is not in 
London either as delegates or as counsellors* but at 
their respective posts of du’y in India. Their presence 
in India would be a much greater help than wbat is 
to be gained by their being available for discussion in 
Loudon. ^ 

I must go to London feeling my weakq|s8 In its 
Fulness. 1 must g > to London with God dig my only 
guide. He is a jealous Lord. lie will allow no one 
to share Ilis authority. One has therefore to appoar l 
before Him in all one's weakness, empty-handed audio 1 
a spirit of full surrender, and then He enables yon to 
stand before a whole world and protects you from all 
harm. When 1 think of the prospects in London, 1 
when I know that all is not well ia India, that the 
second Settlement is bereft of all grace and is charged 
with no pleisant memories, there is nothiug wanting to 
fill me with utter despair. Th,e horizon is as black as 
it possibly could be. There is every chance of my 
returning empty handed. Thai is just the state which 
realisation of weakness finds one in. But believing as 
1 du, that G ul has ma le the way to London dear for 
me through the second Settlement, 1 approach the visit 
with hope, and feel that any result that comes 
out of it would be good for the nation, if 1 do oot 
prove faithless to the mandate given to me by the 
Congress. 

The Charge Sheet and the Reply 

I am sorry that the Government have published the 
replies of Provincial Governments to the charges 
mentioned against them in the charge sheet, la tU| 
opinion the categorical denials, if they prove anything* 
prove the necessity for an enquiry. An -accused person 
does not quash a complainant by a denial of the 
charge agamst him, however emphatic his denial may 
be. He has to prove his innocence before a judge. Sd 
far as Congressmen are concerned, the denials from the 
Provincial Governments simply confirm them in tkeii 
suspicions. The public therefore will dear more of 
the charge sheet- Mahadev Desai has given his stfay 
impressions. But a rejoinder is in course of preparation* 
and I have no douhr, that when it is published, it will 
be found that the Congress has a good case, If tb* 
Provincial Governments are as innocent they claHii 1 
to he, why should they shirk an impartial investigationJ j 
Bur according to ihe second Settlement they refusal#^ i 
face an enquiry. The Congress has submitted to the 
refusal. But it bas also made it clear, that submisBil^ 
lo the refusal need not me$ii submission to toft , 
injustice involved, and if there is a wrung to which, i® 
the opinion of the Congress, it would be against the 
interest of the nation to submit, the Congress has 
reserved the right, in spite of the Seitlerneat which: 
contemplates suspension of civil disobedience, to take it 
up as a measure of self-defence. It ts the only alternative 
to an enquiry when discussion, negotiation and petition , 
fail. Let me hope however that even defensive civil 
disobedience will be found to be unnecessary. 1 know 
that Sardar Vallahhbbai and the Working Committee 
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Will not lightly permit any such resumption. So far 
as it is humanly possible, pending the result of the 
London visit civil disobedience should be avoided. But 
It cannot be and must not be avoided at the cost of 
national self-respect or well-being, Let Congress 
Committees and individuals know, that it is not open 
to them to take up civil disobedience on their own 
responsibility. Permission of the Working Committee 
or the President is absolutely nectary. 

M. K. G. 

A Damaging Document 

(By Ma KAl'KV Dl'lSA) ) 

The Home Department of the Government o( 
India have published a statement containing lists 
Of complaints of breaches of Truce given by Gandhiji 
to the Home Secretary on the Ifiih of July last, and 
the replies received from the Local Governments on 
all the matters o* complaint. “ They believe”, ?ays 
the Home Secretary, *'th%i the contents will enable 
the public to form a correct estimate of the justification 
for the complaints. ” 

The Government were gund enough to furnish 
Gandhiji with a hundred copies of the issue of the 
Gazette containing the statement, and these have been 
seat to all Congress Committees for criticism and report 
and amplification of thp provincial charge sheets. 

The statement seems to make out that the 
IHt was exhaustive. It was by no means 
so, and Gandhiji made it clear when be submitted the 
charge sheet that it was only illustrative. Thus for 
instance theta are hundreds of prisoners still to be 
released, the bare facts of whose cases would till as 
many pages of ;he Gazette as the present charge sheet. 
But ouly two instances were given. The recital of 
events in the lb P. was iess than a fouitb of these that 
bad come to Ills notice, said Pandit {awaharlal to the 
Home Secretary when he met him in July. As regards 
Bombay, I am m 3 self aware that Gandhij:, when ht 
met the Governor of Bombay on the 4 th August, had 
a much larger charge sheet to present than is revealed 
Id the pages of the Gazette. 

One of the clock replies to the charges is, that 
they are too vague and general in terms ai'-d unsup¬ 
ported by specific instances. This objection is absurd, 
inasmuch as the specific instances had been dLcussed 
with the Home Member in fiandhiji's convarsaiiun: 
with him, and a £*cital of those instances would have 
made the charge sheet ten times Its h>p L me.reb 
represents a summary of some of the complaint*! 
received I hopo Government do not seriously contend, 
that the charges were not justified in cases where belated 
or partial relief has been given, Let it be remembered 
that the relief waa«duc as soonas the Trace was declared, 
aod I have a suspicon that but for the hurst-up In the 
phapa of the Congress decision not tc be represented 
at the R. T. C , no relief would have been given at all. 

Having made these preliminary remarks, I may say 
that the replies provide highly interesting, if shocking, 
samples of evasion, suggest in falsi and suppressio 
van, and in some cases Government have 
contradicted themselves as 1 can definitely say from 
the correspondence in ray possession. Without waiting 
for reports frdm various provinces, I shall take a few 



instances, giving the Government caso and sm’ing the 
correct position in each case. 

In pearly all cases of breach of the picketing clause 
in Madras, the charge is either ^admitted or explained 
away. Look at the language used: 

“ On seeing reference to the circular ia the news¬ 
papers and on a representation made by Mr. C. 
Rajagopalachari, the Madras Governmcut examined the 
question and directed the Commissioner to modify 
his orders ” 

Again : The pickeiers have “ been standing at a 
distance of about 35 to 40 yards from the shop, 

“ ever since things became quieter in that locality, 
although it is true that previously they were kept 
funher ofiV’ 

The reply is silent as to when and in what shape 
things were far from quiet, and does not indicate either 
what point of lime 4 previously refers to, or what 
distance ‘further olT' means. 

Again; 14 As regards physical interference by private 
persons, there have been instances of assault upon and 
Lhrowing of stones at picketed, usually by rowdies” 
And the police looked silently on, 1 suppose l 

In El lore picketing is said to have become aggres¬ 
sive, ’ but u is mt mentioned bow, whereas it^ it 
admitted ‘'that there were one or two ‘incidents’ in 
which volunteers were roughly handled by shopkeepers. 
Was that the reason why “any greater number 0 
volunteers would be regarded as definitely obstructive 
>r iptinddatiog” ? 

Again: “ Wued picketing tended to become 

aggressive " in Coimbatore. No instance to illustrate 
how it tended to become so. 

Hut I shall leave this part to be effectively dealt 
with by Sjt. Kajagopalachaii, who. by the way. in 
Gandhiji’s absence will be in the editorial charge of 
Young, India. 

To come to some instances in Bombay. The charge 
was that peaceful picketing was bung defeated by permit¬ 
ting sale of lirpior at unlicensed places and unlicensed 
hours ; u Ahmedabad, broach and Katnagiri Districts. 

The reply admits, that “ relaxation iD the hoars and 
places of saier, of country ii jiior is now allowed only 
in Ahmedabad City,” and the reply also contains the 
threat, that nutters wdi not mend, “ so long as local 
pi'ekertrs' methods include measures to secure dismissal 
of individuals who are detected in the act of 
purchasing drunk.’* 

It is difficult to find an instance, outside this 
charge sheet, of a more shameless confession. And 
the reply is discreetly sil-nt about broach and Ratna- 
c j r j Districts 1 Let it he remembered that a distant 
prospect of “ reduction in the extra selling places ” 
is being held on*, only as a result of a most painful 
correspondence extending over four months, in which 
the Bombay Government justified the relaxation as 
perfectly legal I 

Another instance. A boat at Kaira was seized by 
the salt authorities a year ago, was wrongfully sold 
by them after the Truce, and there was a corres¬ 
pondence extending over three months for restoration 
of the boat. 
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Here is the Government reply: 

11 This matter had in (act been settled un¬ 
known to him, before Mr. Gaudhl made tbe 
complaint." Can anything be farther away 
from truth ? The complaint was made to the 
salt authorities as I have Raid, four months ago, it 
was ma^e to the Home Secretary on the 16th July, and 
the Salt Collector 1 ? reply informing Gandhiji that the 
boat would be returned after Dasserah was received 
on Ihe 6th of August ! Let it be remembered that the 
boat is still to be returned, because Das&erah is 
far off. And one does not know, why the poor owner 
of the boat is io wait nntil Dasscrah and why he 
should be defrauded of (he earnings he would have 
made on the boat, bad it been restored to him at the 
Truce ! 

Another instance. The Navajivan press had not 
been returned when tho charge sheet wa c Iramed. The 
reply says, that the dispute was not about the obligation 
of Goverement to restore the press, but as to whether 
it should be returned in Bombay or Ahmedabad. 
41 Government were advised, that the terms of the 
Settlement would be fulfilled if it were relumed at 
Bombay. It was in fact returned at Ahmcdabad." 

Tbe dispute I may point out was not about the 
place but about tbe obvious meaning of the word 
11 return", which moans Vivir»g back’ and not ‘takirg 
back'. There were heaps of correspondence about 
this, Government citing the unsigned opinion of the 
Legislative Department, Gandhiji pitting against it the 
opiuiou of three distinguished ex Advocates General of 
Bombay. It was difficult for Government to strive 
against this authoritative opinion, and difficult to 
grant an arbitration as to the meaning of the word 
‘return’. That is why th* press “ was in fact loiutned 
at Ahmedabad." 

But let rue complete the baseness of the whole 
affair in Government's own language. Tbe press 
was returned on the 4rh August, the day 
on which Gandhiji saw the Governor, and the 
latter told him that orders had been issued to return 
tbe press at Ahrnedabad. But the following letter 
dated 22nd July and addressed to Gandhiji was 
delivered personally to the Manager, Yaunu India , on 
7th August, Whether they were afraid that Gandhiji 
would not accept the press under the conditions 
mentioned in the letter and prolong the issue, one does 
not know. But the baseness is transparent. Here is 
the letter 

•No. S. D. 2617 
Hrme Department (Political) 
Pooua, 22 nd July 1931 

* Pear Mr. Gandhi, 

1 1 am directed to invire your attention to tho 
Private Secretary to His Excellency's letter of the 4th 
July on the subject of the return ot the Navjivan press, 
in which yoa were informed that Ihe Government of 
Bombay proposed to refer the whole case to ihe 
Government of India, and would willingly abide by 
their decision on the question of re-transporting it to 
Ahrnedabad. 

* In the meantime, tbe Government of Bombay have 
seen the opinion of the Legislative Department of the 


Government of India, a copy of which was 
to you with Mr. Emerson's letter of the 5th/6tb j 
That opinion, as you are aware, was to the effect 
you could not claim delivery of the Press a 
particular place. 

1 While the Government of Bombay havt 
been confirmed in their opinion, that 

offer to give possession of the Press at tl 
where it now is fully complies with the termr 
Settlement, and that in consequence it wou 
proper to chargo the freight of the i 

tho taxpayers, they are now in a p' 
close the controversy in a manner reqi 
Furrendcr of principle on eith 

sufficient private funds having been plar 
disposal for the express purpose of paying - 
charges which will ho incurred in delivering Ihe 
and its accessories at the office of Navajivan News*** 

They are therefore issuing instructions accordingly, 
they expect that their letter will be handed to yon or 
your representative at tbe time of tbe delivery of tty 
Press. 

Yours sincerely, 

Sd/ S. H. Collti*’ 

Anether Instance. The charge about undesiTabli 
Patels and Mukhis, only two typical iasiances baviif 
been cited. Tho pompous explanation says that ’* t!* 
case of the Mukhi of R.is is still under consideration," 
thongh the man is an ex-convict! About the orliri 
man an elaborate complaint was sent to Mr. Garrett v 
far back as April, buc tin- inquiry was being shelv’d 
on oue pretext or another until the beginning of Iter 
month 1 The replv is r.ilent about numerous instance 
of ex-convict Patels nod Mukliis in Gujarat, O* fis t' 
because specific instances have not been cited ? I mrr> 
inform the reader that the names are in possession cL 
Government. 

Yet another instance. There was a defipiL* 
understanding between Lord Irwin and Gandhiji, ?ha ) 
the two [deputy Collectors who bad resigned should bj 
recommended for gratuity or pcosiou. The reply say ■ 
the “understanding was that tbe Government of Indit i 
should address the Local Government on their behalf 1 
and this was done." The Local Government, it is said ! 
were unable to do anything “ as they had ( not earner 
a ponsiou under the rules." One docs not know whs 9 
this means, and if they “had not earned s pension‘I 
why did the Government of India make tbe promt us 
to Gandhiji and address the Local Government} 9 

Bur I am writing against rime on a running trw* 
which leaves me barely three hours ftf Bombay % 
catch the boat. Let me add, that the Bihar Char^ 
sheet is a staggering one, and that it is oO uiwer ’& 
(he several allegations in regard to the happening* in tty* 
U. P. and the N. W. F. proylttee that they a& 
or false or fictitious. The allegations a{e *0 gravt', 
that if they are false, they consiitute an offence ii 
gross defamation. Let the individuals np&iost who* 
the allegations have been made sue for dif fo nttloa tf 
Government make a clean own up. 

That however is too much to expect from at 
impenitent Government Bat there Is nothing that * 
beyond the reach of suffering add seUpurificattoa 
Let us wait and pray. 
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The Second Settlement 

Government Communique 

The following is published for the information of 


if thc pubi c : 


I- 


Simla, August 28 

1. As a result of the c 'nver^utlons be ween His 
Excellency the Viceroy a id Mr. Gandhi, the Congress 
will now be represented by Mr. Gandhi at the Round 
Table Conference. 

2. The settlement of March 5, 1931 remains 

Iterative. The Government of India and local 
ppvermnents will secure the observance of the 
specific provisions of tbe Settlement in those cases, it 
4tny, in which a breach is established, and will give 
preir careful consideration to any representation that 
may be made in thin respect. The Congress will fufil 

. Jb'ir obligations under the Settlement. 

| Inquiry into Bardoti Affair 

3. In regard to collections of land revenue in the 
Surat district, the poin* in issue is whether in those 
villages of Bardoli taluka and Valod Mahal which 
were visited by revenue officials accompanied by a 
party of police during the mon'h of July 1931, more 

1 severe demands, having regard to their material 
I Circumstances, were made from revenue payers and 
j enforced by coercion exercised through the pobce than 
j were made from and met by revenue payers of other 
villages of the Bardoli taluka. The Government of India 
jta consuba'ion and full agreement with the Government 
‘Of Bombay have decided, that an enquiry shall be held 
jlu*o this issue in accordance with the following terms 
J reference: "To enquire into t>*c allegations that 
f Khatedars in the villages in question were compelled by 
l means of coercion exercised through the police to pay 
I revauue in excess of what would have been demanded 
j ft the standard had been applied which was adoptrd 
j in other villages of the Bardoli taluka where 
collections were effected after March 5, 1931 wiihour 
! the assistace of the police, and to ascertain what sum, 
i if (toy, was so paid.” Within the ternu of reference, 
j eytijfetr.e may be produced on any mauer in dispute, 
j Thf Government of Bombay have appe’etad 

j R. G, Gordon, I. C. S., Collector of Nasiv:, ic 
| hottl the enquiry. 

Other Complaints 

. la regard to other matters hitherto raised by 
thi^CoDgreas tbe Government of India and the local 
• Governments concerned are not prepared to order 
eny^oquiry. 

regard to any further matters of complaint 
by Congress not coming within the specific 
ions of the Settlement, such complaints will be 
with in accordance with the ordinary 
trative procedure and practice, and if aoy 
ptitoq Qf an enquiry arises, the decision as to 
an enquiry shall be held and if so the form 
take will be made by the Local Government 
in accordance with such procedure and 




are two enclosures which are the 
Kl|.el^ndeQce that passed yesterday between Mr, Gandhi 
(pod Hr. Emerson. 


Gandhiji’a Letter 

Sim’a, August 27, 193L 

Pear Mr, Emerson, 

I have to acknowledge with thanks your letter of 
even date enclosing the new draft. 6ir Cowasji has 
kindly also communicated lo me the amendments 
suggested by you. My colleagues and 1 have very 
carefully considered the amended draft which we are 
prepared to accept subject to tbe following remarks: 
In paragraph 4 it is not possible for me on behalf of 
the Congress to subscribe to the position taken up by 
the Government. For we feel, that where in the 
opinion of the Congress a grievance arising out of the 
working of the Settlement is not redressed, an enquiry 
is a necessity of the case, because of the fact that civil 
disobedience remains under suspension during the 
pendency of tbe Delhi Pact. 

But if the Government of India and Local 
Governments are not prepared to giant an enquiry, my 
colleagues and I have no objection to the clause 
remaining. The result w»ll be, that whilst tbe CoDgress 
will not press for an enquiry in regard to 1 the other 
matter hitherto raised 1 on its behalf, if unfortunately 
any grievance is so acutely felt that it becomes a 
paramount duty of the Congress to seek some method 
of relief, in the absence of an enquiry, iu the shape of 
defensive direct action, the Congress should be held 
free to adopt such remedy notwithstanding tbe 
suspension of civil disobedience. 

I need hardly assure the Government, that it would 
be »he constant endeavour of the Congress to avoid 
direct action and to gain relief by discussion, 
persuasion and ihe like. The statement of Congress 
position given here has become necessary m order to 
avoid any possible misunderstanding in the future or a 
charge of breach of faith on the part of the Congress. 

In the event of a successful issu; to the present 
discussions, I assume that the communique, this letter 
and your reply would be simultaneously published. 

Yours sincerely, 

M. K. Gandhi 

Mr. Emerson's Reply 

The Government of India, Home department, 
Simla, August 27, 1931. 

Dear Mr. Gaudbi, 

I write to thank you for your letter of today's date 
in which yon accept the draft communique subject to the 
observations contained in your letter. The Governor 
General in Council has noted, that it is not the intention 
of the Congress to press for an enquiry into those 
matter* hitherto raised by them, but that while you 
give an assurance that it will be the constant endeavour 
of the Congress to avoid direct action and to gain 
relief by discussion, persuasion and the like, you wish 
to make clear the position of the Congress in regard 
to any future action that they may decide to take. 

I am to say, that the Governor General in Council shares 
your hope that no resort to direct action will be taken. 
In regard to the general position of the Government 
I am to refer you to the- letter of Ilis Excellency the 
Viceroy dated the 19ih of August to your address. I 
am to say, that the communique, your letter of today’s 
date and this reply will be published simultaneously 
by the Government. Yours sincerely, 

H. W. Emerson 
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From Yeravda ‘Mandir’ 

[ Hero is the full translation of the third discourse. 

V. G. D.] 


Ill 

Brahmacharya ( Chastity) 

The third arucng cur observances is Brahmacharya. 
As a mat er of fact all observances arise rom Truth, 
and are therq fb subserve Truth. The man, who is 
wedded to Truth and worships Truth alone, proves 
unfaithful to her, if he applies his talents to anything 
else. How then can he minister to the senses ? A 
man, whose activities are wholly consecrated to the 
realisation of Truth, which requires utter selflessness, 
can have no time for the felfish purpose of rearing 
children and running a household. We have not had 
a single cxarple of any one rea'ising Truth through 
Sfllf-’ndulgeuce. 

Again, if we look at it from the standpoint of 
Ahimsa (Non-vluh nee), we find that the fulfilment of 
Ahitnsa is impossible without puilty. Ahimsa 
means Universal Love, If a man gives his love to one 
woman, or a woman to one man, what is there left for 
all the world besides ? It simply means, 11 We two first, 
and the devil lake all the rest of them.” As afnithful 
wife must be prepared to sicrifice her all for the sake 
of her husband, and a faithful husband for the sake of 
hig wife, it is clear that such persons cinnot rise to 
the height of Universal Love, or look upon all 
manklod as kith and kin. l or they have created a 
boundary wall round their love. The larger thrir 
family, the far her are they from Universal Love, 
Hence one who would obey the law of A/iiwsa 
capnot marry, not Jo speak of gratification outside 
the marital bond. 

Then what about people who are already manied? 
Would they never be able to realise Truth ? Can 
they never offer up their all at the altar of humanity i 
Trere is a way out for them. They can behave as 
if they were not married. These who have enjoyed 
this happy condition will be able to bear me 
out. Many have to my knowledge successfully 
tried the experiment. If the married couple can 
think of each other as brother or sister, they 
are freed for universal service. The very thought 
that all the women in ihe world are oue's sisters, 
mothers or daughters wjuld at once ennoble a man 
and snap all his chains. The husband and wife do 
not lose anything here, hut only add to their resouiccs 
and even to their family. Their love becomes litse 
from the kopiuity of lust and so grows stronger. 
With the disappearance of this impurity, they can 
serve each other hetter, and the occxslons for quarrel 
between them become fewer. Tberfc is nnre room 
For (juanrels, where tbe love is selfLh and hounded. 

When once wo have grasped ihese fundamental 
ideas, a consideration of the physical benefits of 
chaUity becomes a matter of secondary importance. 
How foolish it is intentionally to dissipate vittl energy 
in sensual enjoyment ? It is a grave misuse to fritter 
away for physical gratification that which is given to 
man and woman for the full development of their 
bodily and mental powers. Such misuse Is the root 
cause of many n disease, 

BrahmacharyA is to be observed in thought, word 
and deed. This applies to all observances. We are 


told in the Gila anl our experience corroborates the 
remark, that the foolish min, who appears to control 
his body, but is nursing evil thoughts n his mind, 
makcj a vain effort. It is harmful to suppress the 
bodv if the mind is at lh3 samj time allowed to g> 
astray. Where the mind wanders, the body must follow 
sooner or later. It is necessary at this stage to 
appreciate one distinction. It is one thing to allow 
the rrfnd to harbour impure thoughts; it. is a different 
thing altogether if it strays among them iu Spite of 
ourselves. Victory will be ours in the end, if wa dou- 
cooperate wi h the mind in this evil process. W«J 
experience evrsiy moment of our life that while the 
body \* subject to our control, the mind is not. 
Hence the body must be immediately taken in hand, 
and then we must put forth a nonslant endeavour to 
bring the mind under control. We can do nothing 
more, uo hing less. If we giva wav to the mind, the 
body and the mind will pull different wavs, and we 
shall be false to ourselves. Body and mind may be 
said to go together, so long as wc continue to resist 
the approach of every evil thought. 

The obsei vance of Brahmacharya has been belived 
ro be vrry difficult, almost impossible, Trying to 
find a reason for this belief, wa see that the term 
Biahmacharya has been undersdo;_d in a narrow sense. 
Mere control of animal passion has been thought to 
ba tantamount to observing Brahmacharya. I feel 
that this conception is Incomplete and wrong. Brahma- 
ebarya is the control of all the organs of sense. He, 
who attempts to control only one orgin, and allows 
all the others tree play, is bound to HnJ his effort 
futie. To hear suggesivc stories with the ears, to see 
;ugges ive sights with the eyes, to taste stimulating 
food wth the longue, to touch exciting tbiug3 with 
the hand*, and then at the same time to try to c:mTol 
the only remaing organ is like putting one's hands in 
a fire, a^d then trying to escape burns. He therefore 
who is res dved to control the one must bo likewise 
de‘«rmined to con*rol the rest. 1 have always felt 
that harm has been dona by the narrow definition of 
Brahmacharya. If we practise simultaneous self-control 
in all directions, the attempt is scientific and easy of 
success. Perhaps the palate is the chi f sinner. Hence 
we have assigned to if* control a separate place 
among the ob ervauce>‘. 

Let us remember the root meaning of Brahmacharya. 
Brahmacharya means charva or course of conduct 
adapted to the search of Brahman or Truth. From 
ibis etymological meaning arises the special raeining, 
viz., control of all the senses. We must forget the 
incomplete definition which restricts itself to <he 
sexual aspect only. 
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A Danger to Peace 

( By C. Rajagopalachah ) 

All over India, and for a considerable time past, the 
national flag baa been hoisted without any interference 
on the part of Government. The recent change in the 
design of the flag was, it is now well known, intended 
to remove the communal significance that was read in 
the colours. It was not intended to denote any change 
in the creed, or the policy, in regard to the legitimate 
And peaceful means to be adopted for the attainment 
of the Congress objective. The new flag, therefore, 
ought not to be treated differently from the old flag 
by officials responsible for peace and order. Last 
week's newspapers showed, that in accordance with 
the instructions of the Congress Working Committee, 
the new flag was hoisted at almost every place in the 
country without untoward incident or interference on 
the part of Government. In Madras, in the District 
Of Chittoo*’, however, several prohibitory orders were 
issued by local magistrates, all couched In identical 
terms a? follows. 

u Whereas it has been repaired to in* 5 by the 
Police, that the Congress party intends to hold 
functions all over the country end in particular 
in the Taluk of Kangundi for hoisting and saluting 
U new Congress Flag on the morning of Sunday 
August 30th; and whereas it has been pubii:hed in 
reputable newspapers on or about August 20tb, i 931 
that a fundamental principle of the Congress criied 
is that the Congress must be recognised as 
intermediary between the people and the Government, 
end whereas the display of an alleged new 
"National” Flag by the Congress party in these 
circumstances Is likely to give colour to the above 
fahe claim, and to deceive the public into thinking 
that the Congress assumed Governmental authority; 
and that the public can approach Government only 
•through the Congress, and that they owe allegiance 
to tbf Congress party rather than to the King 
Empefor, and «yhereas, so gross and mischievous a 
deception is likely to occasion confusion in the 
public mind, disobedience to constituted authority, 
“ aod is a grave menace to the peace of this 
taluk; I, R. N. Ethirajnlu Naidu, Sub-Magistrate, 

* Knppom, hereby direct you and all other supporters 
add adherents of the Congress party and all volunteers 
v ail4 paid employees of the same to abstain from 
^holding* organising or attending any sach function 
yt fofa my jurisdiction, from displaying in any public 
pfeCt 'any 90 Natlofl*! Flag or emblem except 


the Union Jack for a period of 13 days front 
this date. 

The order is passed ex parte id view Of the 
urgency of the situation which does not admit Of 
service of notice." 

It will be noticed, that apart from the usual general 
iocaalation, no specific allegation is made, aod ao 
special circumstances referred to, in order to justify no 
apprehension of a breach of the peace. The whole 
oiwer rests on the ground, that the display of the' 
national flag i« likely to give colour to the M faUe claim” 
of the Congress to be recognised as inter nediary 
between the people and the Government, and will 
deceive the public into thinking, that the CorgreBB 
assumed Governmental authority. Such an argument 
if admitted, would bar the flag all ovor India and for 
all time, aod not only in Chittoor District or for 15 
days, a redui.tio ad absurdun, 

The orders were issued about the time of tbq $intb| 
talks between Gandhiji and the Government of ladhL 
This may explain, but cannot justify the whirtsical 
grounds for the prohibition. As usual a wrong step 
under section 144 leads to a wide and sweeping 
interference larger in its scope thau the intention with 
w hich magistrates start. Chi door magistrates have 
promulgated additional orders so as tc prohibit - fat 
only the hoisting of the flag, but also bolding of or 
attending any meeting 'in srpport of the Coogress 
party or creed/ 

It is hardly necessary to say, that these orders are 
a r/iear breach of the Delhi Settlement, under which 
it was expressly conceded, that the Congress should 
not be put undt.* any ban, and dearly, though 
implicitly, agreed, that th re shall be no interference 
with its normal work. 

Objections and considerati jus arising out of all this 
allegiance of the people t,j Congress authority as 
symbolised by the flag, and the threats to the sovereignty 
of the British Indian Givtrurnent therein involved 
were wholly irrelevant ground f nr the magistrate, whose 
emergency powers under the Section are limited to 
preserving the peace and not to protecting the sovereignty 
As for questions connected with the sovereignty of 
the Government of India as at pre-ent constituted, 
everything is in the melting pot, and the magistrate cannot 
deal with them in this manner without hurting tbu 
cause of peace during Gacdhiji's absence. A policy OH 
the part of district officers, sucj as has been folio wed 
iu the Chittoor District, is certain to lead to ’a moat 
difficult aquation which, we would like to believe^ Is 
OQt the desire of provincial Governments to develop! 
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Great Possessions 

( Br J. C. KffMAJtAPPA ) 

Id our issue of the 13th August were published the 
resolutions passed by the A. I. C. C. at its session in 
Bombay, In the preamble to the statement of Funda¬ 
mental Rights, the'following sentence occurs: * In order 
to end tho exploitation of the masses, political 
freedom must ‘include real economic freedom of the 
starving millions.' Id a leading article headed 
M The Menace of Plenty” in the Times of India 
Of the 31st August the following two sentences 

appear: * One of the greatest problems of the day is 
how to dispose of the immense superfluity of wheat, 
which is bursting the granaries of the world and 
bringing the farmers of all nations to ruin,’ and 

'There Is a definite surplus of cotton, which, unless 
svicb heroic expedients as burning one third of the 
American slocks are adopted, will bang over the 
market for years.' 

The Congress resolution talks of the starving 
millions, while the writer of the article in the Times 
of India has in mind the 'sorrows’ of plenty. The 

Genteuces quoted above bring into juxtaposition the 
situations caused by the chaotic economic organisation 
of the world today. On the one hand, we find want 
and privation, and on the other, problems of cornering 
food products and necessities. The sophisticated 
economists of the day are so blinded by their knowledge 
and thooties which are their own creation, that they 
fail to see the absurdity of the position which baffles 
the plain man iu the street, who recognises that 
“'something is rotten in the state of Denmark,” 
although he may not be able to state exactly what 
that something Is. In the article of the Times of 

India, he hears au echo of Cain, the first murderer, 
“ Am I my brother's keeper ? ” 

What is it, that makes the disposal of wheat a 
problem when them are starving millions ? And what is 
it, that makes the burning of cotton stock r heroic deed, 
when there are people in “tattered garments clad ‘ ? 
We can well exclaim with Plato, “ What is enough 
while anything remains wanting ?” We can find a 
satisfactory answer uuly in the wrong conceptions of 
the right-; and duties attaching to private property. 

The impati.Mni ones have no use for private 
ownership of anything, and they recogrme no lights 
to property, and hence logically they should evpecl uo 
duties. They would pool all resources. Even the 
Soviet Russia attempted, in the beginning, an absolute 
equality for all- This war later discovered to bp an 
impossibility wiih human nature as we find it today. 
Is private property an evil ? Should we make a clean 
sweep of it as au unmitigated evil f 

Men sicce Plato bavo tried their hand nt 
cammuivsm, aud have, grapple 1 with e.\Us engendered 
by private owneisbi,*. Plato revolted oven against 
family relationship. Wife was considered the property 
of the husband, and so he created a community of wives 
in bis “Republic, 1 thus seeking to abolish the property 
in the wife. S:r Thomas More was less logical in his 
Utopia, auvi recognised the exclusive ownership of the 
wife, but in all other matters he advocated pooling of 
resources. When he guaranteed a subsistence share to 
alk he was faced with the problem of filing persons 
to perform offensive labour. This he solved by 
introducing slaves in his ideal state, bat to set off the 
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injustice in such a scheme, he made slavery a penal 
condition, so that only criminals were riade slaves. 

In the wake of these thinkers have followed a line of 
difTeringand conflicting schools of thought, ranging from 
anarchism to state socialism. But none of them have 
found the rial remedy, because they have all sought to 
cure the symptoms rather than the disease. In all these 
there has been an element of compulsion or violence or 
force to attain the end. They recognise the evil, but very 
ofteu the remedy suggested is worse than the wrong it seeks 
to set right. The early Christiaus tried a form of commu¬ 
nal ism,but that was voluntary and was limited to the Church. 
Even to this day traces of it exist in the organisation 
of the Roman Church, monasteries and the like. 

Most of the founders of the great religions have 
not denounced private property as an evil in itself. 
Although Buddha exchanged the sceptre for the beggar’s 
bowl, his great disciple Ashoka found no inconsistency 
in following him while wearing the crown. Jesus 
pointed out how hard it is for them that trust in 
riches to enter into the Kingdom of God, and that it is 
easier for a camel to go through the eye of a needle, 
than for a rich man to cuter into the Kingdom of God. 
lie taught, that a “man's life consisteth not in the 
abundance of the things which he possesseth,” and 
warned us against covetousness. Wheu he found, that 
riches formed a stumbling block to certain characters, 
he advised giving them up as in the case of the rich 
young ruler. But he never condemned riches themselves. 
If wealth is not harmful in itself, there is no need to 
sweep it away altogether, as suggested by communists. 
A few creatures like the honey bee, the ant, the beaver 
and the squirrel share with man his tendency to put 
away something out of his production against a rainy 
day. This is a natural instinct, and any attempt 
10 restrict it will not meet with much success. 
Amongst men, man differs from man in endowment; 
some are talented, some are dull, some are strong, 
some are ill. Therefore, necessarily there will be 
differences in their output and production, and we can 
not decide on an absolute equality in quantity of 
wealth. Even if that were possible, persons differ 

from each other in the satisfaction they get out of a 
given quantity of material wealth. So that their psychic 
relurn is again difficult of measurement. Hence it is 
inevitable, that we should be reconciled to inequalities 
in production* consumption aud satisfaction. This 
being so, what is the source of the evils which arise 
from the institution of private property, and what is 
the remedy ? 

Wealth is only a means and not an end in itself. 
Wealth is the result of the use of our capacity to 

produce. We cannot standardise wealth any more 
thau we can standardise personal mental and spiritual 
equipment. This is an unequal world. We have to 
seek for the source of the evils we notice In the 
rnanuer in which private property is used. The 
acquisition of private property is not an evil, as it is 
inherent in the nature of man. Hence it is, that the 

great seers and prophets have not pronounced it ginfnl 

to possess riches. 

At the same time, all great teachers have taught, 
that life is a trust given to us by God Oat bodies 
have been described as Gods temples, and So what la 
produced by the talents entrusted to us U also a Mat 
in our bands to be used, aot for <mK ato^Koflat Mde, but 
for the benefit of those w ho are in aged and ra whose 
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suffering we should recognise God and return to Him 
that which is His. When this is not done, the 
divine dispensation is broken, and we get the evils we 
dread to see. When a wife is looked upon as a means 
of satisfying the husbaud's lust, the home becomes a 
brothel. We cannot convert it into a hom^ again by 
creating a “community of wives.” When any far.uhy 
with which man is eudowed is turned to bis selfish 
gratification, it becomes a sin, or an embez/Jemeut id 
commercial language. Kven if a husband prevents his 
wife from doing good to others and thereby cxtending 
bet wifehood and motherhood in loving service to those 
in need, and desires her to minister to himself alone, 
such selfish relationship becomes a sin. This is the 
attitude the Christ held up to us, when He said, “Kveryone 
that 'hath forsaken houses, brethren or sisters, or 
father or mother or wife or children or lands for my 
name's sake, shall receive a hundredfold, and shall 
inherit everlasting life.' 1 A husband, a wife, children 
and home could be shared with the rest of the world 
no less than wealth, as these relationships are only 
trust property; but we cannot share them physically 
as Soviet Kussia tried by 'free love* and socialising 
children, kussia has diagnosed the disease but. its 
remedy is wrong. Sharing a wife does not mean 
promiscuous sex life. Sex may be the distinguishing 
feature in the female of binte beasts; but in a woman 
we look for certain peculiar qualities of love, tender¬ 
ness, meekness and a willingness to minister to Jlie 
needs of others. It is these qualities that we have to 
share, and not her physical body. Unless out home 
expands and takes in all, even the sacred home life 
may be turned Into a sin of selfishness. 

Just as we are told to give up wealth, if it squids 
iu the way of our serving oikers, we may ha v c to 
give up home life, if such home life threatens «o be 
an obstacle in realising our highest ideals. This .again 
was taught by Jesus, when be said, “Then? 1.e eunuchs 
which have made themselves eunuchs lor the kingdom 
of heaven’s sake.” These teachings Jo not mean, that 
home-or family relationships arc bad in theuisrdvey, 1ml 
when there is a danger of worldly cans choking li e 
ideals of life, we have fearlessly to brush aside ueb 
obstacles. “If thy right hand offend thee, cut h oil,” 

In the same way, material wealth has to be u,vd 
as a trust, and not merely for selfish enjoyment. vVe 
are reminded of the parable of uk j , miser, who built 
great barns and bestowed his goods therein, and sa*d 
to his soul, “Soul, thou hast much goods laid up for 
many years; take thine case, eat, drink and be merry. 11 
Out God said unto him, “Thou fool, this night thy 
soul shall be required of ihce: then whose shall 
those things be, which tbou bast provided ? ” The 
world to-day follows the philosophy implied iu the 
life of this miser — especially the capitalistic system 
as worked out in the West. The various socialistic 
movements are but reactions against this unhealthy 
state of things, in their remedies, they fry to relieve 
mau of his responsibility so that be will sin no more. 
Making it imposihle for man to siu is not saintliness. He 
must have his free will even to sin, and his opportunities 
to go to the dogs should not be taken av ay from him, 
Iu the capitalistic system all that is thought of is 
profit to the owner, and that profit is to be spent on 
Ae eweer of the business. To enable him to do so* 
the ftttfcdafd of living is always kept going up. What 


is luxury to-day becomes comfort tomorrow, and a 
necessity the day after. The wealth so obtained 
is nothing but theft of trust property. It is not the 
acquisition of property that is wrong, but the motive 
and the use it is put to that constitutes a criminal 
offence against God and mao. It is this covetousness 
to acquire wealth at all cost without reference to 
service to humanity, that impels capitalists to burn 
one third of the cotton produce to reap rich profits 
out of high prices. It was this diseased mind that 
threw out thousands of tons of foodstuff into the 
North Sea during war time to corner stocks. This 
is a form of derangement affecting the higher nature 
of man. The only remedy is building up of character, 
instilling a spirit of service and limiting our needs 
to what is required to maintain efficiency. 

The teachings of Christ have fallen on rocky soil 
in the West, Kussia is trying experiments, but those are 
tinged with violence. Has India any contribution 
to make to the solution of this problem ? Indian 
thought has always held aloft renunciation as against 
material wealth. There is no virtue in renunciation 
itself, any more than in acquiring wealth. It becomes 
praiseworthy, only when it is an outcome of the 
desire to serve cur fellow-beings. Often iHe shell is 
mistaken for the kernel, and the result is ridiculous. 
Again, wo have »u our social order the joint family 
system, which is calculated to dilute selfish motives 
of a* qHiring wealth. The caste system prevented 
the fn ei of competition. The rich li\cd a com¬ 
paratively simple life and sought tj earn merit by 
bui.Jing tanks, sinking wells, con.. I rue Ling canals and 
other public buildings. A man expresses- his character 
rot so mush in the way he acquires, wealth, as in the 
way he spends that wealth, ft requires greater ability 
lO lay out your money properly than to heap it 
up. Riches were not honoured tor I heir own sake. 
A Rockfellef would receive no homage. Learning and 
piety commanded the respect of kings. The scholar 
and tlie priest lived on alms. They took no th mglit aa 
to wbal they should drink, or what they should eat, or 
wherewithal fhey should be clothed, but their ueedt 
were the earn ci the people to whom they ministered. 

We have to create or rather recreate these ideals in 
India, if we at* to escape the shackles of capital ; sm. 
Wealth 'z x grave responsibility, but at the same time 
it i j a great opportunity. Many a rich man has 
succumbed beneath the weight of responsibility, 
misused the opportunity ar.d thus converted a blessing 
into a curse- It is «i double-edged swoid, and therefore 
u dangerous weapon to wield outside the sheath 
of service. Those, who have chosen the vocation of 
service, would do well to steer clear of a.l temptation, so 
as to leave their resources unhampered nil the belter to 
serve humanity. And those who have emb.nkfcd on a 
worldly career should never lose sight o* the goal 
before them and fail down before mammon. Wealth to 
them should be the gateway to relievo the needy and 
distressed. Wealth construed in any fashion 

is sure to lead to ruin m the end. Wealth as a 
servant or an instrument is a blos-irg, but as ,i mas Lei 
it is a veritable curse. The remedy for the evils .of 
capitalism is not in dispossessing persons ot their 
wealth but rather iu bringing about or cultivating an 
attitude of mind which will control selfish enjoyinerd and 
harness one's surplus production to serve others' needs. 
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Migna Charta 

(By C. KAJ AUOI’AhAU IAR ) 

11 1 shall strive for a constitution, which will 
release India from all thraldom and patronage, and 
give her, If need be, the right to sin. I shall work 
for an India, in which the poorest shall feel that it 
is their country in whose making they have an 
effective voice; an India io which there shall be no 
high class and low class of people; an India in 
which all communities shall live in perfect harmony. 
There can be no room in such India for the curse 
of untouchability, or the curse of intoxicating drinks 
end drugs. Womeu will eujoy the same rights as 
mea. Since we shall bu at peace with all the rest 
of the world, neither exploiting, nor being exploited, 
we 9 hould have the'smallest army imaginable. All 
Interests not in conllict with the interests of the 
dumb millions will be scrupulously respected, 
whether foreign or indigenous. Personally, l hate 
distinction between foreign and indigenous. This is 
the India of my dreams, for which I shall struggle 
at the next Round Table Conference. I may fail, 
but if I am to deserve the confidence of the 
Congress, my principals, I shall be satisfied with 
nothing less.” 

Thus has Gandhiji in h few simple ringing words 
told the world what the Indian National Congress 

wants. All-wise God haj conceded man, his creation, 

freedom to erv. Less canuot be conceded by one 
nation to anolher. This is Gaodhiji's simple counter¬ 
claim in answer to all those claims for safeguard, which, 
tn the interest of ludia. Britain seeks to impose on 
India- The poorest shall feel that it is their country. 
This is the charier for adult suffrage and equality 

Of law and removal of all disabilities by reason of 

sex and caste. Gandhiji has reiterated the promise of 
the Congress lu do away with the drink traffic. Swaraj 
for India means and includes the end of drink. The 
Indian National Congress Is under promise to the women 
and the children of India, that the day we get self- 
government, prohibition will ba decreed. This is why we 
cannot accept any terms from the British Government 
(bat do not permit us fo dispense with the drink 
revenue. We cannot maintain the present army, nor 
can we concede to Britain the control over our military 
expenditure, doubling us from doing away with the drink 
and drug revenue. Our international policy is peace, 
aqd the smaMesr army or defence is all we need to keep. 
*1 hate distinction l*tween foreign aod Indigenous:' this 19 
the most characteristic of Gandhijis charter, and 

only this can be in accordance with the tradition and 
genius of India. The only safeguard is that the interests 
of the dumb mil Hot s should be respected: otherwise 
Indio shall belong to tbs world, and does not want to 
live for herself. Herein has Gandhiji explained the 
purpose, the aim, a 5 well as the limitation of true 
Swadetfhi. 
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Section 144 in Mysore 

( By C. Rajaoopa J.ACHAn ) 

* r 1 

Gandhiji has tendered congratulations to the Mysore 
Government on many an occasion* among other things 1 , 
for the noteworthy support it is giving to the hand-spinning 
movement. It has set a va’uable example to Otheir 
administrations in the acceptance of the scheme 
suggested by the Spinners’ Association, and by financing 
and i managing through its own Department of Industries 
the village home industry of hand-spinning in certain 
areas in Mysore. At its Ba laoval centre the produc¬ 
tion had gradually progressed to Rs. five thousand a 
month worth of Khadi. It is unfortunate, however, in 
regard to the drink evil, that there is nothing similarly to 
say in favour of Mysore as compared with the British 
provinces. Even though the right of peaceful picketing 
is now recognised as legitimate under the GandhiJrwin 
Settlement, it has been prohibited where it was sought 
to be exercised in certain places in the state of Mysore. 

The right of picketing arises out of the ordinary 
law which is the same in Mysore as in British India. 
If it was a right that could not be denied in British 
India, it follows that it must be easily conceded in 
Mysore state. Yet we find, that the following prohibi¬ 
tory order has been passed by the District Magistrate 
of Kolar, and served on prominent workers and 
publicly promulgated in several places in his district. 
The prohibition order is framed so comprehensively 
that not only picketing but any kind of propaganda 
for temperance is effectively barred: 

11 WhereaB irom the reports laid before me by the 
police inspector of . . . Taluk, it appears to me 

necessary to prohibit the public utterance of cries, 
the singing of songs, the playing of music, the delivery 
of harangues and the use of gestures or mimetic 
representations and the preparation for exhibition or the 
dissemination of pictures, symbols and placards 
connected with the picketing of liquor and drug shops, 
as these will, in my opinion, probably incite to the 
commission of no offence or lead to a disturbance of 
public peace, »n the municipal limits of . . . and 

its neighbourhood, 1, A. V, Ramanathan, District 
Magistrate, Kolar District, do, hereby, prohibit the 
public generally, and the undermentioned persons in 
particular, from the public utterance of cries, the singing 
of songs, the playng of music, the delivery of 
harangues and the use oi gestures, or mimetic 
representations, and making preparation for exhibition, 
or the dissemination of pictures, symbols, placards 
connected with the picketing of liquor and drug sUftp* 
within the municipal limits of ihe town and a distance 
of two miles all round such limits, for a period of ail 
months from this date.” 

The picketing, it need hardly be pointed ou*, 
is now nothing but the right of persuasion which any one 
may exercise wherever a wrong thing is about 
to be done by a brother citizen, it is a fundamental 
right, which, like all other liberties, is limited only 
b> other people’s liberties. It 13 not a concession of 
the Government of India, or a democratic advance, 
which the Mysore Government feels, it must take some 
more time to follow. Both in British India and in 
Mysore it is there unless taken away by law. 

The matter is so clear, tint the British Government 
of India recognised picketing as legitimate and 
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lawful, even when it directly and aggressively attacks 
^ the most important trading interest of Britain in India, 
vii. % hie cloth hade. It must, therefore, be doubly 
legitimate and tolerated by the law in Mysore. In the 
picketing of HqUor shdpsi the only interests affec*ed 
are those of (he British Government in ludia, but 
the Government policy of licensing and taxing 
of liquor is at least ostensibly oonceived not to 
ke<tp up the consumption; the revenue is supposed 
to be derived incidentally from the inevitable failure 
of attempts to put down the use of liquor. All efforts 
f at reduction of consumption are admitted to be not 
\ oely legitimate, but praiseworthy and deserving of 
state support. The Mysore Government cannot, therefore. 

[ justify the promulgation of such prohibitory orders as 
its riisgistrates have issued in certain places. There 
is 00 question of the breach of the pact here, bat none 
die lea*, It Is a just grievance. 

The wave of popular feeling for bringing about 
'his great reform for the good of the poorest in the land is 
not confined to the limits cf any political border, but it 
has spread as wide as India itself. It ennnot, legiti 
mately or successfully, be kept out of the Indian 
£ia‘es. The misery caused by drink and drugs is 
a* bad In the Indian states as in the British provinces, 
and the desire of the people to rid themselves of this 
evil is as strong in the states as in the areas marked 
tad on th0 map. 

The state of Mysore consists of about ten lakhs 
of families. Most of these families do not touch 
hqUor; yet the drink bill, if computed on a conserva 
live estimate of between two and three times the 
Government levenue, would be two crores of rupees 
every year, If only we could do away with this 
waste, think of the cumulative wealth the poor would 
be saving for productive purposes. The peasants’ load 
of debt could all be cleared, and a better life built for 
them very soon. 

Appendix sixteen of Lhe annua! Excise Kepo.i deals 
with Abkari offences reported during the year. It L s 
some where about 3,500 year* but the biggnst 
Abkari offence of all is licensed selling of liquor to 
people, who cannot afford either the cost of it in 
money, or the ruin it works on their body and soul. 
The whole of the Government report is a public 
aonually repeated coufession of this heinous offence 
committed by the siate. 

Oyer 1,000 gallons of di tilled spirits every day, o/er 
?0,000 gallons of toddy every day, and besides, a good 
quantity of gatija and not a negligible amount of opium; 
it-is is the daily conaemption of licensed poison in Mysore 
coating to the poor Rb, 50,000 per day, which is so much 
utfte* away from women and children. The Government 
getii out of. this a share, a good share, let us assume 

Hi. 77 lakhs per year, and ♦his makes the whole 

^flfeooe deliberate. Js the income worth the cost of it? 
Let the Government take this Ks. 77 iakfas per year by 
direct taxation from the poor. That would be better 
than taking it anl aUo their bodies an 1 souls, health and 
morality* 

M B it direct taxation like that is impracticable. 
There woull bj tremendous opposition io it," We 
cannot do that, I agree. What does this plea mean 
hi plain language ? Vou do not dare to take the 

money direct from the people; but you would rather 
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dupe them, muddle their brains, create a craving Coir 
bad things, put an artificial price on it, and thereby 
procure this amount. Is this just ? 

Direct taxation soon finds its limits among the 
poor people, but indirect lax steals the revenue, so to 
say, especially when imposed on a deleterious article, 
that creates a craving and progressively degrades and 
victimises. 

M But what are you talking? If we abolished this 
licensed trade, iheie would ba drink all the same; why 
cannot we regulate and put a tax on it ? Out of the 
inevitable waste why should we not make some 
re venue for good purposes ? " 

I could believe this, if Govern nent took a small 
share out of the real cost of the stuff, os they tax 
entertainment, or fine criminals and make some money. 
But what is done in the case of alcohol and ganja is 
to monopobse them, put aa artificial price on 
them out of all proportion to the cost of 
production, get a vested interest in the evil and 
entangle the state finances in au inextricable partnership 
with degradation and sia. We can add nothing to 
what Lord Chesterfield said on the subject in the 
House of Lords iu 1743, when first a measure was 
introduced in England to license and raise revenue 
on the sale of spirit-: 11 Luxury, my lord?, ii to be 
taxed, but vice should be prohibited, let the difficulties 
of executing the law ba what they will. Vice, my 
lords, i? not properly to be taxed, but suppressed. 
None ever heard in any ration of a tax upon theft 
or adultery." 

VL t no man put a stumbling block or an occasion 
to fall in his brother's way,' said Paul. Tbe state of 
Mysore has, so the administration report confesses, 
put 3,100 stumbling blocks and occasions to fall in 
the way of the poorest and the most miserable among 
its subjects. It annually lets this right to place these 
stumbling blocks, to dig three pitfalls, to the highest 
bidder. In one year, the licences were sold to the 
highest b'dders for Ks. 41 lakhs. This is apart from 
the duty on spirits and tax on trees marked for 
manufacture of fermented liquor, 11 Make as much as 
you can, give us Ks. 41 lakhs. If another had 
offered us more we would have farmed it to him." 

II Ah, but we are decreasing the number of shops”. 
Yas, there were in India 90,000 shops twenty five 
years a,^o. Now, there are 45,000, just half. But halving 
shops is not halving consumption. Consumption, no 
one belie ve* v is now' half of what it was hi olden 
times. Wc know, that tbe revenue is four times what 
it was in 1004. The reduction is so gradual, that the 
victim* simply get graduated exercise in going to 
shops, and get gradually an improved thirst, 

From the Koran chapter fiv3 t section twelve, verse 
q0: ' O, you who believe, intoxicants and games of 
chance and facrificiog to stones set up and dividing 
by arrows are only a:; uccleauness and Lhe devil's 
work. Shun it, therefore, that you may be successful.’ 
Verse 91: ‘The devil only desires to cause enmity and 
ha'red to spring in your midst, by means of 
intoxicants, games of chanco etc., and to keep you off 
from remembrance of Allah and from prayer. Will 
y ju then desist ? ' 

These verses from the Koran totally prohibit all 
intoxicants and games of chance. The severity of tbe 
prohibition is seen from their being classed with 
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sacrifices to idols. It is said, that when this verse was 
revealed, a crier proclaimed in the streets of Medina 
that wine was prohibited, and in response to this, every 
jar of wino in a Muslim house was emptied, so that 
wine flowed it; the street. Never in the history of the 
world was such a deep-rooted evil as drink, so 
suddenly, yet sd completely eradicated ( From Mahomed 
Alis notes, in his edition of the Koran). But, today, in 
a laud where the evil is not yet so deep rooted, where 
it is still considered a shame, everything is done to 
spread it, to let its roots sink deep and to remove the 
sense of shame about it. 

Notes 

Chance in the British Government 

Many people are asking what is the effect of the 
change of Government in England. As regards the 
Indian question, It matters very little to India, whether 
It is a Labour Government, or a Coalition Government, 
or a Conservative Government that is in power. 
Conflicts and Impediments here arc not a conflict 
of British political theories or inteiests of any 
particular class of British people. It is British 
interests as against Indian interests. Any British 
cabinet is as good or as bad as auy other. India 
was taken and retained by no one party in England, 
but by all. So also must the British retire, and India 
must be handed back as a result of the wisdom, not 
of one party, but of the British people as a whole. 
Thefe is one element, however, ihat must be recognised 
as something that counts as a personal factor. 
It must be admitted that the Labour Government 
showed that it had set Its heart on au immediate peaceful 
conclusion of the Indian question. But this Affects only 
the preliminaries. Once the stage <s reached, when ihu 
fundamental conflicts have to be faced, whether Labour 
is on the Treasury bench or in opposition makes 
no difference. Tbc position would be just the 
same, the clash of interests would bo just the 
same, whatever the domestic politics of the Treasury 
bench might be, Mr, Benn could uot have secured 
passage of any terms oven if he wished, without first 
securing the active consent of the other paitv leaders. 
Jndeed, the present changr of Government might 
serve lo economise our energies. There will be no 
ambiguities or phrase illusions a f templed, bU asuaight 
forward ves or no on the demands we make, 

C. R. 

Prompt Action 

The Comnaissioner in Sind drew public attention tbc 
other day to the importation iota Karachi town of laige 
quantities of Datura! salt from the neighbouring salt 
areas for 3aie to local dealers. ll was even alleged 
that in some cases the salt was biought iu hand 
carts. The facts appeared to indicate, that those who 
were thus importing sail into the town were not 
observing the Delhi Settlement. In all probability 
they had no opportunity to understand the limitations 
uf the salt concession. We bad no versioa of the 
facts from the f>eop)o’s side- but the president of 
the Congress none the le*s took prompt action aad 
wired to the Provincial Congress Committee of Sindh, 
that if the facts published were substantially true, 
Immediate steps should be taken effectively to stop 
such importation. Karachi has some vigorous Congress 
workers. We have do doubt, that they will bestir them¬ 


selves to educate the ignorant villagers with regard to the 
implications of the Delhi Settlement, and see that nope 
abases a r ight won with the innocent blood of his 
countrymen and couatrywomen. The gains of truth 
must be retained by truth. The situation at Karachi, 
if it has been correctly represented, should be a 
warning to Congressmen elsewhere. We must be alert 
on all fronts. Things should never be allowed to 
reach the stage they appear to have done at Karachi. 
May we also say a word to the Government. We do 
not know, if they tried to enlist the co-operatiou of 
local Congressmen in the interests of ihe observance 
of the Settlement bafore issuing the warning they 
have done to the villagers. But in any case, 
we trust that the sins of a few will not lead to 
the punishment of all. The spirit of the Settlement 
arrived at between the Government an! the Congress 
would seem to dictate, that where th? offenders are only 
a few, temporary legal action against those really guilty 
would meet the ends of justice. That the innocent 
many should be permanently deprived of hard earned 
relief strikes one as cruel. 

Educative Figures 

Sr. D. R. Gadgil of the Gokbale Institute of Politics 
and Economics has brought out a brochure on “The 
Salaries of Public Officials in India." The publication is 
timely. It shows, that the Congress proposat of drastic 
reduction in salaries of public servants iS making 
converts. Ihe unconverted will find in Sf. GadgU's 
pamphlet some food for reflection. It is ifow widely 
known, that Indian salaries exceed those Off any other 
nation in the world. No country In the western or the 
eastern hemisphere pays Rs. 21,000 a month to any 
of its public servants or public dignitaries. But th$ 
contrast becomes more staggeritig, when the salaries are 
compared with the avenge individual income in India 
and elsewhere. Aud it is here, that the figures newly 
worked out are of special interest aad educative value. 
The highest administrative salary iu Japan U stated to be 
Rs. 8,800 per annum, in Germany Rs. 14,960, in Canada 
Ks. 27,400, in the U. S. A. Rs. 27.400, in the United 
Kingdom Rs. 40,000, and in Our unfortunate India, 
Ks. 48,000 ( ?). But the salaries of public servants ought 
to have some relation to the earnings of the average 
citizen. Two tests have been applied,'the wages of urban 
unskilled labour and the salary of the lowed! clerk, and 
this is the result. In the U.S. A- f he highest administrative 
salary 9 times the formei auJ also 9 times the latter; 
in Canada it is 10 times and 17 times respectively; in 
Germany it is 13 times in each case; in Japan it is 13 
times and 14 times respectively; in the United Kingdom 
it is 30 and 32 times, and in India it is as much as 200 
and 133 times respectively! If we were to adopt the 
standard followed in the U.S. A., the highest admimfi* 
trative salary In our country would range between 
Rs. 2,160 to Rs. 3,240 per annum, or Rs. 180 to Rs. 270 
per month. In fixing Rs, 500 as the maximum, ordinarily, 
for the monthly salaries of public servants, barring 
experts and the like , the Congress has not been so 
unpractical as some people would have us believe. 

j. D. 

From America 

An American friend writes : 

“ It is a great relief to the comparatively few on 
this continent who grasp the measare of What yon are 
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doing, to know yon will not visit here. Great minds, 
minds at one, do not need physical contact, save when 
something physical has to be done . There is nothing one 
can do here. America h?s to save itself, and by itself. 
Its visible cosmic cultural worth is a thousand years less 
then that of Europe and Asia. America has bat one 
thing to offer any one, Money, and this you can secure 
a plenty of, without being capitalized by the Western 
world's hopelessly ignorant, and therefore arrogant, 
press, the intellectual poverty of which is at ouce 
evidenced, when editorial * and publisher policy is 
contrasted with the most excellent international news 
service they give. 

"America does, of course, offer other things. She 
demonstrates fl restlessness 1 and its physical rewards 
and mental upheavals. Also she affords a lesson to 
the world* to those who think, of what Westernism 
brings to humanity. This reminds me to say this, 

* Do not place overmuch reliance on the emotional 
jmlpit and political actors of this country. 1 Like 
children, they are the playthings of their own words, 
and would both run and also deny the substance of 
those words when they materialize into political 

action. There are maney Peters in the flock of 

‘revolutionaries' In America. 

" Au revoir. The Eternal is with you. Follow 
not too much, though, in the footsteps of Western 
forms of government. They are ail almost at the 
point of extinction; and an intellectual revolution to 
avoid a physical one Is too great a divine miracle l 
There is no soul in this Western horizon with 

intellect and strength enough to save its civilization. 
He will not, I fear, be permitted to arise until the 
races are on their koee3—beaten. Miracles do not 

happen until the people are lu sore straits, and 
they are so. At present all that is here is Fear. 
They still have faith iu their old gods." M, K, G. 

Wanted Reduced Freight on Cotton 

ft is a notorious fact, that the Indian agrir/iltuiisi 
has been very hard hit by the cataclysmic taP m the 
level of world prices. Government have already 
reduced the freight rate on wheat order to afford 
some relief to the wheat grower, but the cotton grower 
also is badly in need of assistance on ;h« y,xmc lines. 
Sr. R. G. Saraiya has shown, that there is substantial 
«cope for reduction in the railway freight on cohon, 
which r.lill continues at 25% above the pro war level. 
Again there is no concession for uolton in the .dtape 
of a telescopic rate, Sr. Saraiya compares the 
present and ihe pre-war incidence uf freight, /. the 
ratio of the railway freight to the value of cottou in 
the primary market, and finds that from tho 
grower'* standpoint the railway freight bar gone up by 
nearly 2G0 p. c. The worst feature of rhe situation is 
the fact, that the G, I. P. Railway, which handles 
about one third of the Indian cotton crop, charges a 
60 pet cent, higher rate on cotton than the other 
railways. Sr. Saraiya therefore suggests, that freight 
should be refunded at the rate of Rs. 0-8-0 per 
rupee chargeable on the G. I. P. Railway, and of lvs. 
CP4-0 on all other railways. We trust, that the public 
bodies interested in the cotton trade will take up the 
question in right earnest, and see to it that the cotton 
grower gets this relief to which he is clearly entitled. 

V, G. D, 
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A New Scale of Values 

[The following extracts are from a letter of 
Mr. Richard B. Gregg to a friend in India who has 
sent it to us as a matter which may interest a wider 
circle. J. C. K. ] 

‘ For a long time I have wanted to express to you 
my profound admiration for the superb way t^at India 
has fought for her freedom, and for your own courage, 
patience, determination, and energy. The struggle has 
excited me so much, that I could do nothing all the 
past year, but try to understand Indian events from afar, 
and try to help Americans to understand and appreciate 
rhe real situation. It Is not easy, for so many hero 
are filled with admiration of Britain and are so easily 
flattered by British propagandists. Nevertheless; Indian 
suffering, self-restraint, and disciplined non-violence 
take all the wind out of the British talk and strip it 
bare. Yonr own strength is your best propaganda. 
Without that we who are your friends can do little. 

In one sense your progress may seem slow, but 
when we consider what miracles have been accomplished 
in a year, the hope for full success iu the near future 
seems bright. The hard work, self-restraint and 
discipline that the people have shown since the Delhi 
Truce are inagnificoiff, despite the few lapses. It Is a 
portent of what will happen when the struggle begins 
again. I have not the slightest doubt that yon will 
win full freedom for ludia. Be of good cheer. 

Social Ranke 

The longer I ponder over Gandhiji’o full programme, 
the more profound do its implications seem. It seems 
to me to be the beginning of au entirely new order 
oi: society, for tho whole world as well as for India. In 
ad ages the real rulers of society have been those 
who developed schemes or arrangements of values 
and a set of symbols to go with them. Thus they have 
controlled mens minds, and by such control they have also 
controlled economic and political and social power* 
Symbols are wonderful arousers and carriers of emotion 
and energy. In olden days priests ruled through a set 
of religious values and symbols which they got men to 
accept and bcl'evc in. Social ranks and distinctions and 
marks of gradation are an amazingly subtle and effective 
means of control, as the British ruling class so well 
realize and skilfully use. But in the modern world 
the scheme of values and set of symbols that is supreme 
is the money system. If has brought into its service 
all the older forms and symbols of control, political, 
religions social und military. 

An understanding of the inner reality of money 
makes it easier, I think, to understand the full scope 
of Gandhi)! 1 * programme. Money fulfils a number 
of functions besides being a common medium of 
exchange. The most important of these is that 
of a symbol of credit. The bankers express 

and measure credit by money. Credit is really 

trust or confidence or faith. Money has become 
a very inadequate and partial way of expressing 
trust. Trust is so sensitive and delicate a matter, 

that it cannot bo measured or confined to only 

one medium of expression. So when people try 

to apply money valuations to everything, they kill 
and cripple trust. And now the system has gone so 
far, that most people have forgotten the Importance 
of noticing tq secure the reality (trust), and instead 
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try to jiecitte only money; the symbol, and pile it up 
thinking that it ia wealth. 

Trust and Confidence 

It ^seemB to me, that Gandhiji's full programme can 
put ai/end to the money power When rr.cn work 
under his programme they *ry to earn nof money tokens 
but the trust and confidence of those for whom they 
work, trust in thoir ability, strength, determination, 
skill, endurance, and desire to serve, anJ courage and 
truth. If the worker once wins such rrus", he may 
be sure that the trust will find some expression sooner 
or later. It may be partly in the form of money 
payment, or payment in kind, or food, or shelter or 
gift of some opportunity, or kindness of soms sort. 

By the Khadi movement, by Satyagraha, and by 
all other forms of service Gandhiji has created enormous 
funds of trust, far more potent than any banker's 
financial credit. The confidence Gandhi ji has 
created has been partly a confidence of the masses in 
him and bis power, but also a confidence of ihe masses 
in themselves and their own power through Khadi and 
Satyagraha. The symbols of bankers' credit are metal 
tokens and bank notes and similar pieces of paper. 
The symbols of Gandhiji's credit are wearing Khadi 
and extreme simplicity of living. By these symbols 
he creats credit, a new and truer aud more powerful 
kind of bank note. His gscaticism, so-called, is not mere 
self-denial or negation. It is a symbol and reality of 
human uuity and of the dignity of the poorest man. 

Defects of Socialism 

Though I may be wrong, socialism seems to me 
inadequate for several reasons. It is not radical enough 
Ot psychologically profound enough. It retains too 
many of the existing social, governmental, and economic 
forms and modes. It retains violence as the basis of 
the slate, large-scale organisation closely centralized, 
and the mouey system practically unmodified. The 
psychological controls are substantially the same as 
those of the capitalist society. These are more 
powerful than external organisations or forms. 
Changes in the law of property are not enough, I frar. 

In Gandhiji's complete programme I see a new form 
and basis for society, far finer, more profound and 
powerful than anything devised by the Russians or 
anybody else. 

Payment in Kind and not in Money 

Please forgive me if l say someth mg, — half query, 
half suggestion* It occurred to me, that after India 
gets hei political freedom, perhaps one of the most 
effective ways of rescuing the peasants from the 
clutches of capitalism would be to revert to the 
old system, by which state taxes were collected not 
in money but in kind,—a percentage of the grain or 
other crops. By soloing, much of the present necessity 
on the peasant* to borrow money would ba removed. 
It would become the job of ihe government to collect 
and market the produce. The risk of losses because 
of price fluctuations in world (capitalistic) markets 
would fall uot on the man who has the smallest 
facilities for defending himself, but on the most power¬ 
ful organisation. This occurred to me, when I read 
about the British plantation managers in Kenya, who 
wanted negro workers, but the negroes were content 
with their own manner of living, without money, and 
refuged t) come a§ manual workers for the Europeans, 


So the British imposed by I eg it taboo a- money t* x 
upon the negroes, and the only way the negroes eon hi 
pay It was to earn money by working cm tha 
plantations for the British, Thus the British used the 
state to compel the negroes to outer die capitalist 
system via the wages system. Therefore if lcd : r s 
wants to escape the evils of capitalism, 1 am incited 
to think that this change in th« forni of taxation would 
be very effective for the majority of ihe population 
Perhaps some modification of the present form would do 
for city traders and manufacturers* I feel sure that ths 
money system is the heart of capitalism, aad that to m? 
event the money system must be profoundly modified 
if it Is to really serve mankind. 

Gandhiji’s full programme seems so Immenselypowar 
full and hopeful, because it not only would get rid of 
violence as the basis of the state and thereby 4U&r 
for the better every government in the world*: but it 
would create a new scale and arrangement of febcial 
values and symbols, which would greatly modify the 
present money system and do away with many of ib evils. 
Full understanding and disciplined practice of Satyagraha 
by the masses would give them a weapon of defence 
against any sort of political, economic or social 
pressure and oppression now had la the future. The 
full implications of Khadi are a aew economic order 
ia which machinery would be controlled for the benefit 
of the workers; a sound balance created between 
industry aad agriculture, with agriculture as tha more 
powerful partner; small-scale largly autonomous orga¬ 
nisation prevailing in most activities; also an end ot 
the present divisions of society into classes and rank , 
partly by the doing away with the customary symbols ; 
of such gradations. The phychological controls, by ] 
which the capitalistic ruling classes of the West rule ! 
and corrupt their own people as well as those of the 
rest of the world, would be so weakened that a new 
aud finer civilisation can rise everywhere. 
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Gandhi Week 

Ou the 2nd of October the whole country will be 
colebrativg Mahatma Gandhi’s '33rd birthday. r Ihc 
forthcoming celebration will have a special significance. 
Ljist year the nation celebrated his birthday while he 
was a prisoner of w;.r. Ou ihe present occasion he 
wilt be absent in a distant land as an ambassador of 
peac6. It behoves us, that wc should celebrate it in a 
manner which befits the occasion. 

There can be no more appropriate way of celebrating 
the coming birthday, than by Its consecration to the 
cause which is so near Gandhiji’s heart the cause of the 
poverty-stricken millions of his countrymen. Sv'urnj 
has no meaning for him, and should have none for us 
if the mitigation of the Imager of those who till t he 
land and feed us all is not to be ihe main and special 
objective of his birthday celebration. 

It will probably be a surprise to many, that while 
the nation's demand last year had so outstripped the 
supply of Khadi as :o necessitate strict rationing 
in its use. heavy stocks have accumulated this 
year in all parts of the countr. largly on account 
of the unprecedented economic depression. The 
increased demand made us enp ige thousands of ntrv 
Rpinoers and weavers, whom we thus ecab'cJ to 
supplement their scanty earnings to make bcr'i cuds 
me«tr But with all the available money ni the A. S. A. 
now locked up in Khadi slocks, nuking but :i return 
«o unemployment and semi-starvation fares + hesc 
unfortunate people. I have no doubt, that if M ihat-M 
Gandh) had been here in u-ii midst, he would have 
us©d every ounce of Ids energy tr> secure a ;.ipM 
disposal of the stocks. That he is away on a sa cd 
mission of the nalion, in e espouse to its insistsnt cab. 
makes the responsibility of those of us who are here all 
the greater., 

I therefore desire, that the w^ek, commencing from 
the 2nd October,— his birthday uncording to tho 
Western calendar, — to the dtb October,— ms birthda/ 
According to the Vikram era, - should be observed 
AS the Gandhi Week, These! seven days must be 
devoted to intensive canvassing iu every cook and 
comer of India, —in every town. large and small,—tu 
Achieve the rapid clearance of all rha Khadi stack.-: 
available in the neighbouring hhandurs. Whatever 
might otherwise have been the usual programme for 
such a week, I appeal to all Congress Committees 
and Congressmen to devote their almost undivided 
attention tq the programme of Khadi sales. I want 


every single Congress worker to do his bit on each day 
of the week, and carry, by practical action, <he mesoogn 
of Khadi to all those he can reach. 

I understand from Syt. Janmalal Bajaj, the President 
of the A. T. S. V, that a sum of about Rs. 15 lakha 
has boon locked up iu stocks of Khadi, and almost an 
equal amount in cotton, yarn, and other equipment of 
production centres. The A. 1. S. A., therefore, finds 
its production activities considerably hampered for 
want of liquid capital. Wo must therefore hit upon a 
plan of releasing all the capital locked up in the 
Khadi stocks, and this cau be promptly done, if we get 
from th'.s vast country only 1,500 persons with regard 
foi Mahatma Gandhi and his cause, each of whom is 
prepared either to purchaso or under take to sell Khadi 
worth Rs. 1,000. Fcl the occasion and khe cause of 
/hich I have been speaking, this is not at all a 
dinicult programme. No one need look upon Khadi as 
a political -jynibcl. It has its deep economic significance, 
in so far as spinning is the only subsidiary occupation 
for the poor agricultural masses. I, therefore, expect, 
that even those who, in politics, may differ from the 
Congress,--bethey industrial magnates, princes, zamindars, 
nay evm Government ofiicers and servants, — will do 
their part in the disposal of the Khadi stocks. I 
appeal to all,—particularly to Congress workers,—to 
co-operate with me in securing these 1,500 persons, who 
would purjhbV»e Khadi worth Rs. 1,000, or pledge 
themselves to sell Khadi of that amount on their own 
t^pousibiiity. The A. I. S. A. has agreed to arrange 
to give delivery of parcels of Khadi of that valua to 
purchasers at their places through various braachas 
scattered all ever the country. The work should 
commence at once, that is, from today. The workers 
must begin to canvas briskly for these orders. All 
orders should be immediately registered with the 
otfee of tku A, T S. A. at Ahmedabad with the full 
amount paid : ri advance. Ket not the smaller purcha¬ 
sers thiuk, that they arc left out of this scheme. 
They chouM combine among themselves, so as to 
make up tin order for Rs. 1,000 which should then be 
registered in the name of one of them. The A. I. S-A. 
lias undertaken to deliver parcels of Khadi to the 
purchasers as far as possible during the Gandhi Week. 

I wish to sec a rush of these orders at the above 
office before many days have passed. While our leader 
labours for the country at the other end, let us do 
our bit at this. 

all nimbi »ail, ValLibhbh al J. Patel 

litli S jU. lull. President, Hdiaii National sa 
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The Frontier Situation 

[ The folfowing is a further instalment from the 
report submitted to the Working Comnnitteo on the 
situation intbfl N. W. P. province by D^vdas Gandhi. 

r M. K. G.] 

V Predisposing Causes 
Of the five districts comprising the N. W. F. 
Province I was able to visit only three. My short tour 
of six days covered practically the whole of Peshawar 
District and parts of Kohat and Baonu. I was able to 
eee a great deal in these districts, and certainly enough 
to give me a fairly full idea of the state of affairs 
in the province. The popular movement is very strong 
in .the Peshawar District, and only a little less strong 
in Kohat and Bannu. The extraordinarily harsh 
measures, adopted by Government to suppress the 
movement last year in the Charsadda Tehsil in 
particular and the whole province in general, account 
largely for the present state of popular unrest. Indeed 
the remarkable awakening to be witnessed in that 
province today might not have been what it is, but 
fpr the cruelties and barbarities said to have been 
perpetrated by the authorities last year. 

An Infectious Example 
Today the whole of this Pathan province is eager 
for freedom like the rest of India* Large numbers of 
people, who have enlisted as Khudai Khidmatgars, have 
come directly under the influence of the leaders of the 
movement and particularly of Khan Abdul Gbaffar Khan. 
'His personality seems to act like magic among them. 
The simplicity of his character and the deep sympathy 
he evinces for the poor and the oppressed have created 
■ for him an abiding place in the hearts of the people, 
He gives himself no rest. He moves about from nHca 
to place and mixes freely among tbB villagers, living 
exactly as they do. As n rule he uses the lorry which 
is the least expensive mean? of transport, lie does a 
good deal of travelling oti foot as well as on horseback. 
The expenses of his continuous touring therefore coine 
to veiy little. His example is infectious. No worker 
dare spend money on futilities or luxuries. The strictest 
economy is thus observed, and whatever expense is 
incurred comes from the pockets of workers themselves, 
Khan Sahcb as well as ether workers spend large 
portions of their personal incomes on the movement. 
Ho was good enough to accompany me practically 
throughout the tour. I must say, that the restrictions 
voluntarily agreed to by me in regard 10 speeches and 
demonstrations proved a blessing rather than a hindrance. 
We had small disciplined crowds awaiting us everywhere, 
and 1 was able to get through work which might have 
been impossible if huge meetings had been arranged. 
The Assistant Collector of Charsadda had sect a notice, 
stiffly worded, to responsible workers, strongly warning 
them against any demoostatiem in connection with my 
visit. There was a similar notice served upon 
worker, n Bannu, the tone of which, however, was 
surprising!; 1 courteous. Nevertheless, liitle spontaneous 
demonstrations did occur. At many place* 
volunteer? in red uniforms lined both sides of the road 
two or three miles, along which our car was to pass. 
There was fortunately no interference by the police. 
It was thus possible lor me to see large numbers of 
Vied shirt 1 ’ volunteers face to face and tn talk to them. 
Jn most places little indoor gatherings of lyorjeer? 
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had been arranged. Informal talks at these 
gathering 1 , helped a great deal to acquaint me with the 
situation. As worjJ had been sent round, individuals 
who had specific grievances against the authorities 
turned up at almost all places, and undated their 
experiences to Khan Sabeb and myself. 

Cacea of Official Tyraanr 
I came across cases of cruelty and tortnre in 
connection with the collection of lard revenue. The 
sufferiogs on this account seemed to me to be acuteet 
in the Charsadda and Mardan Tebsils. In other parts 
the situation seemed to be much less acute. It was 
not however possib'e for me to come to very definite 
conclusions in so short a time. But there is no doubt 
that the illegal and high-handed policy pursued by the 
revenue authorities in some areas should cease at once 
if the situation there is not to go very soon from 
bad to worse. I saw purdanaahin women, who for 
the first time in their lives had been summoned by 
revenue officials in the presence of a large number of 
men. and subjected to indignities, because they were 
not able to pay the land revenue due from them. I 
am afraid many such cases have occurred. I came 
across two or three myself. One purdannshin lady 
wept bitterly, as she tolJ Khan Sabeb how she bad 
been made to stand in the hot sun from morning to 
evening with her little daughter for two or three days, 
without being allowed even a drink of water, lhis 
seemB to be a favourite form of torture applied by 
revenue agents in tho case of women defaulters. It 
is nothing short of shameful torture to make women 
stand or sit for hours on end under the Peshawar 
sun in this part of the year. 

The statements of women who came to us with 
such complaints have been recorded. Mian Ahmad 
Shah, Barrister-at-law, has personally investigated many 
of these cases, and satisfied himself as to then 
genuineness. He possesses statements of victims. 

Even though the number of women subjected tn 
such treatment is comparatively very small, the 
incidents har e caused great popular indignation, and the 
leader Khan Abdul Gbaffar Khan himself is very much 
perturbed over these events. There are innumerable 
cases of men defaulters who have been subjected tn 
cruelties and indignities In order to extort land revenue 
from them, which they are unable to pay owing to the 
general economic distress which the N. W. F. Province 
appears to share, 

In one case a man had been locked up in a dark 
cell which had a hornet’s nest. A fire was lit under 
the nest, and the man was left to the tender mercies of 
the hornets thus deliberately disturbed. He was Stung 
all over the body, and suffered for days. His statement 
was recorded. Many cases of a similar nature eeera 
to have occurred of which a record is kept by Main 
Admad Shah. I have seen aud talked to soma of tha 
sufferers myself. 

I know, that the local authorities have denied the 
truth of these statements. I have however no reason to 
doubt the evidence of those who gave their version In 
a natural manner. The local authorities cannot be 
absolved by merely pleading not guilty. If they are 
innocent, the Government should provide on independent 
tribunal, before which they can establish ihelr innocence, 
or in other words, the complainants can prove tfoeif 
accusations, 
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Khudai Khidmatgars ara picked out for special 
treatment. In village alter village peasants and small 
as well as big landowners complained, that whereas 
Khudai Khidmatgars were ill-treated in connection with 
the collection of land revenue, other defaulters, who 
were either pro-Government, or agifeed to have no 
dealings with the Khudai Khidmatgars, were not even 
approached for laud revenue. I put searching questions 
to many people who brought these complaints. Some 
of them ware not Khudai Khidma f gars themselves, and 
yet every one without exception supported the charge 
of vindictive treatment. Khan Saheb and others have 
found ample evidence of the same nature in the course 
of their own independent investigations. 

Id Charsadda we visited some people who had 
been put in the lock-up as defaulters. Some of them 
were well-known, respectable people; others poor 
Urd-owning peasants. The cells in which they had 
been locked up were dirty hovels, unlit for human 
habitation. There was practically no ventilation. The 
cells stank even from outside. During the day owing 
to the fierce heat they became veritable ovens, and 
even at night they could hardly be better. Tho 
prisoners were kept confined in these cells for all the 
twenty four hours. 

Mazullah Khan 

In village Charguli in Mardan Tehsil I met 
Mr. Khusbal Khan, an influential and educated landlord. 
He had himself reen revenue prisoners in the lock-up 
at Mardan. One such prisoner bad been stung by a 
scorpion in the cell, but did not receive prompt 

attention. He was shocked to see their condition, 
which was the same as that of the CharsaJda 

prisoners described above. He told me that he had 
written a strong letter of protest to the authorities, 

but had received no reply. This form of cruel 
punishment, which Khudai Khidmatgars, as has been 
stated above, seem especially to be coming in fov, is 
another matter which calls for immediate attenrion. 
Among the various instances of harassment in 

connection with the collection of land revenue, the case 
Of Mazullah Khan Is well known. This 15 a young man 
of sixteen owning large properties. He k one of the 
big landlords of the province. He ,3 also a. Hading 
Khudai Khidmatgar. He met n? !m his uniform as ail 
ordinary volunteer. He Was put in the lock-up osten¬ 
sibly as a defaulter, but in reality because as an 
important worker he bad become an eyesore to the 
police. While in the lockup he wrote to the autho¬ 
rities to say, that he had no intention to withheld 
payment of bis dues and that he would trv to pay up 
his full share as soon as possible. The amount out¬ 
standing in bis name was a little over two thousand. 
Nevertheless, while he was in the lock-up, a motor 
car, fl tonga, a horse, acd 'hree buffaloes belonging 
to him were attached. After his release his crops Vere 
attached. Finally his land worth over a lakh and a half 
have also been attached. Thus this big laodord ha* now 
been reduced to a pauper. The property attached has not 
yet been auctioned. The case has drawn public atten¬ 
tion, and is said to be under the consideration of the 
Lopal Government, In a written statement Mazullah 
Khan emphasises the charge, that the object of such 
harah jmethodB is the harassment of persons who take 
part In the movement* 


Reward of Service 

I came across cases of unprovoked assault on Khudai 
Khudmatgars by policemen. This appears to be part 
of a general policy to terrorise all those, who show auy 
sympathy for Khan Abdul Ghaffiu Khan and bis 
movement. Individuals, who distinguish themselves in 
the movement, are set upon and beaten on some pretext 
or other. Persons, who had been thus assaulted, told 
us, that their assailants said in so many words that 
they were beaten because they would not desist from 
their activities. 

Notes 

Breaches of Pact 

The Working Committee of the Congress has adopted 
the following resolution on the 11th September: 

“ In case of breaches cf the Settlement on the 
part of Government officials or other matters of 
complaint, the President or the Secretary of the 
Provincial Congress Committee concerned should 
endeavour to obtain relief from the representatives 
of the Local Government. In case relief is not 
forthecoming, the matter should bo referred to the 
President of the A. I, C. C. 

"Information m regard to all important matters 
should however be sent promptly by the P. C, C. 
to the A. I, C. C. of lice at Ahmedabad," 

The General Secretary has al.eady reminded 
Congress Committees and Congiessmer, that they should 
bear in mind, that the Delhi Agreement continues, and 
that there should be do breach of it on their part 
without making reference to the President. 

Infectious Smile 

Rruter wires, that Gandhiji’s first appearance at 
Marseilles has dissipated any prejudice against him. His 
infectious smile has captured all, and he submitted 
humbly to volleys of questions from Fretch journalists. 
Reuter adds; 1 Gaudhiji confessed that he felt nervous 
on approaching Ragland after an absence of seventeen 
years.’ lint nervousness does not appear to have 
interfered with his ability to make jokes. When asked 
if he would traverse the streets of London in loin cloth, 
Gandhi} i answered a French journalist, ‘ You, in your 
countyy, wear plus fours, I prefer minus fours.’ 

Nor has Gandhiji’s nervousness prevented him from 
making a characterise declaration to the customs 
officer, ‘ I am a poor mendicant. My earthly possessions 
consist of six spinuing wheels, prison dishes, a can of 
goat’s milk, six homespun loin cloths and towels, and 
my reputation which cannot be worth much,’ 

Of course the customs inspector passed him. 
Gandhiji’s Forecast 

Renter wires from Marseilles an interview, in the 
course of which Gandhjji said; 

"The British Government is faced with such 
staggering domestic problems, that it is not likely 10 
take the responsibility for refusing India’s demands, 
with the consequent renewal of civil disobedience and 
boycott. Net shall I assume tbe responsibility for a 
renewal of the struggle, until every possibility of peace 
is exhausted.’’ 

Gandbiji thinks, that if the Round Tabic Conference 
survived the first fortnight's differences on the 
fundamentals, it might go on till the lilh November* 

C. R* 
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Av Fickle Friend 

( By M. K. Gandhi ) 

Thlls writes an English friend who has known me 

lor years: 

11 No one has for some time told you quite 
bluntly, and in good English, that you art* making 
an unmitigated fool of yourself, and out of persona! 
Vanity and the desire to act the dictator, are descending 
to lies and sub‘erfugeB which even ordinary men, 
yrh o lay no claim to special sanctity, do no* indulge in. 

14 You know full well, that the main reason for 
your not attending the Round Table Conference is 
due to your inability to solve the Hindu Moslem 
question, and that you have used petty matters as 
an ©xciise. Your Congress Committee man at 
Allahabad Mr. Sunclarlal has publicly made this 
statement, and you know full well the text of your 
motion, moved at the Working Committee meeting, 
when you were turned down by your Committee. 
You admitted in that resolution the failure of 
Hindu-Moslem negotiations and your inability to 
put forward any political proposals at the Round 
Table Conference, and that you would confine 
yourself solely to work for the amelioration of the 
condition of the masses. 

11 You, who prate of worshipping at the altar of 
truth, the same altar that T worship at, arc by half 
truths, cunning word^ and deliberate deception trying 
to force the blame of your deliberate pre-arranged 
determination not to go to the Round Table 
Conference on the Government. 

“When, as you now boldly declare, sedition is 
the creed of Congress and the overthrow of this 
Government its objective, arc you not, with calculated 
deliberation, forcing the Government to take action ? 
You may throw dust successfully in Ike eyes of 
your followers, but at least you do know* that you 
cannot deceive lbs eyes. Go and inl’o..pcc r . Cadi 
on that iu dir voice houestly, not as Gandhi the 
politician, who, without the political guidance of 
Pandit Motilal Nehru, k> mak'ng a fool cf himself, 
and forcing events towards an upheaval which will 
benefit nobody but gotvidtis, li t to the other Gandhi, 
whom millions, and I include myself in that list, 
fibspect for his creed of love and die splendid woik 
he la doing for the depressed classes. That Gandhi 
is overpowered. Your persona! pride and autocratic 
spirit has vanquished the other Gandhi. 

n 1 want, every European wants, iu see India 
poHiralh free, and the Round Table Conference is 
the constitutional means for that purpose. You, 
however, deliberatelv ^eek her freedom through b'ood, 
because your pride itxehed au enormou: shock when 
you found that the Conference would go on without 
you, though you will call it * passive resistance ’ aud 
other names. You cannot evade these facis. 

11 Go, 1 beg of you, and introspect, and after 
purification come to the altar of truth. " 

In order that 1 may not miss his wrath through any 
plfbapi be registered the letter. The letter could be 
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handed to toe only on board. The best answer to the 
letter is, that I am writing this on the steamer 
that is taking me to London. Indeed 1 might have 
suppressed the letter. But I did not, as it Is typical 
of many I have received in the course of my life. 
When I do something that pleases them, my English 
friends issue embarrassing certificates. And when I do 
something that displeases them, forgetful of what they 
said in the past, they swear at me. They will not 
stop to inquire of me why they sea an inconsistency 
between my past conduct and the present. They will 
not have the patience to discover tho perfect harmony 
between two seemingly inconsistent acts; When I find 
such friendq 1 distrust their praise and its disinter¬ 
estedness, rind hence remain unaffected by their censure. 
Take the writer of the foregoing elegant censure. Only 
a few months ago, I was a good man. Now suddenly 
I have become all that is bad, even a liar, because he 
suspects that I would not go London because of my 
failure to bring about 11 indu-Muslim unity. He will not even' 
condescend to ask me for an explanation, and believes 
a garbled report of my speech at the last A. I. C. C. 
meeting. Let him and the public know, that I hold In 
my bag a wire from Pandit Sundarlal, saying that he 
never made the remark adributed to him. But I suggest 
that even if Pandit Suudarlal did make the remark 
attributed to him, that would be no basis for a friend 
to found an accusation against me. A friendship, that 
cauuot bear the slightest strain and would belie' e any 
runnur or report agiiust a friend, is not worth much,, 
if anything. Let those English friends, who have sent 
me wires or letters of congratulations, be warned against 
rushing to unjust ^judgments, the moment, they hear 
reports abmit my doings which may displease ihr/fu,. 
Tha reports need not always he false, as wa* the case 
in the prrspnt instance. If the com non purpose is well 
understood, friendships formed to advance that purpose 
should weather all storms of misunderstandings, 
misreportings and the like, 

I wili therefore state the purpose. It is complete 
frcidoin from the alien yoke in every seo3e of the 
term, and this for the sake of the dumb millions. 
Every interest therefoic, that G hostile to theT interest 
mu M I >3 revised, or must sub-ide if \t is not capable of 
revision. Tuis freedom does noh need not exclude 
partnership with tli 3 English on ley ns of absolute equality 
and terenicable at the will of cither party. Thnta English¬ 
men, who sincerely desire the immediate consummation 
of sudi an event, will never need to repent of theif 
having issued to me a certificate of merit. The cthcfS 
will : ce uothiog bii: evil in my most innoc-nt acto. 

Urdu - Navnjivan 9 

Ur. Yudhvirsinh has bsen, on his own responsibility, 
issuing at Delhi a weekly Urdu edition of Navajivaii 
containing his selections from both Navajivan nod 
Yoiui.t* 9 hidur. He assures me, that the Urdu edi¬ 
tion will be conducted striedy aloug the lines of Young 
hi'lia and Navnjivan, It will accordingly take no 
advertisements and will publish only such ma‘erial as 
appears in the two weeklies. The anaual subscription 
is only three rupee*. 1 am gUd of this enterprise. 

1 have always felt that Urdu knowing psople should 
know the message of these weeklies. 1 congratulate 
Dr. Yudhvirsinh on his patriotic effort. I hope he will be 
encouraged by the Urdu kuowlpg /public* Tne address 
is Urdu Navajivan, Chandol Chawk, Delhi. M. K. Q< 
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The Frontier Province and the 
Charge Sheet 

The hasty reply issued by Government to the 
Congress charge sheet makes very amusing reading. 
If they had taken the trouble to investigate all the 
serious complaints more fully than they did, some 
at least of the categorical denials and halting 
explanations would have been differently worded. Two 
glaring inaccuracies relate to the North West Frontier 
Province. The reader probably remembers the 
complaint, that a magazine called “ Pukhton ” which is 
devoted mainly to social problems was being held up 
in the post offices, although it was not proscribed. 
The Government reply sla'cs that after an 
examination of the articles in the magazine, it was 
allowed to circulate. It has, however been definitely 
ascertained, that there is a secret ban against the 
magazine which still continues to operate. A circular 
letter has been discovered, which asks every postmaster 
not to deliver the 11 Pukhton” to its addressees, 
because it is proscribed. They are further 
told hot to let any one know that the magazine is 
proscribed. 

Another charge which is of a much more serious 
cature is called 4 pure fabrication ’ in the Government 
reply. The charge was, that in theMalakand Agncy, certain 
Maliks had been told to shoot the Khudai Khidmatgars. 
During my recent visit to the Frontier province, I 
happened to visit Skhakot in the Malakand Agency. 
There I met the Maliks who were said to have been 
a*kpd to ^hoot the Khudai Kbidmatgars. Here is 
what 1 was able to gather from them. 

Twenty five Malik; had been put in jail, or perhaps 
in the police lockup, without any trial for the offence 
of organising a meeting to be addressed by Khan 
AbJul Ghaftar Khan. They were kept under confinement 
fojc nine days. Before they were released the Tehsildar 
is alleged to have asked them to shoot the Xnudai 
Khidmatgars and Khan Abdul Ghafiar Kbau. They 
were told, that they would receive firearms in reward 
if they carried out his behests. The story may seem 
unbelievable. Ye- it was impossible for vie to read 
untruth m the faces of these poor unsophisticated 
Patbajcs who related the tale to me. It has got io bo 
realised, that Maliks are head of groups of villages, 
and consequently they possess firearms, and eDjqy a 
Certain amount of Government favour and patronage. 
By virtue of their position, they could with impunity, 
take the action, sc wickedly suggested to them. U [ 
am asked to prove the charge, otherwise than through 
the mouths of the Mabks, 1 must confess my inability 
to do so. But 1 would retort by saying, that there can 
be no better proof than the statement of these Maliks 
tbem$eiv«E. One man may invent a lie, but there can be no 
reason to disbelieve the testimony of many Maliks, and 
it must be remembered that Maliks are not men of straw. 
They are headmen of their own villages. All of them 
poseess licensed firearms. If their evidence is disbelieved 
because an interested Tehsildar denies it, there never 
calk tie any charge proved against a Tehsildar which 
is based on oral testimony* 1 deal with the other 
charge* in the report submitted to (he Working 
Committeti 
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From s. s. Rajputana 

The Last Cup 

It was purely a question of touch aad go, and no 
one would have believed that Gandhiji was sailing 
until he had actually embarked. The Simla 
correspondents of Anglo-Indian newspapers heaved a 
sigh of relief, — 1 the disturber of peace,* the 
* inconvenient man,’ the * troublesome person ’ had left,— 
and they were also voicing the feelings of the official 
world. Eternal vigilance Is a thing that no one in 
power can endure, whereas for Gandhiji eternal 
vigilance is the very breath of life. But let no one 
believe, that because Gaudhiji will be absent fora few 
weeks, the vigilance is in any way going to be 
relaxed. The letter addressed to the Home Secretary 
on the 27th August, which forms part of the 
Second Settlement, is nothing but a promise of 
vigilance on the part of the Congress, nothing but. a 
public expression, on the part of Gandhiji, of the 
feeling, that if he is going, he is going in fear and 
trembling. 

* * * * 

There were numerous telegrams handed in to 
Gandhiji, as the steamship “Rajputana” left the 
Bombay harbour. Many were from friends and co¬ 
workers, wishing him a happy voyage and happier return 
home, and promising that the flag would be kept dying 
during his absence. There was a particularly affectionate 
one from II. E, the Viceroy, Thera were two which 
struck the right note. One said . 1 May God illumine 

thy path.’ The other said: 1 A ou will win or lose 

greatly. May Gid help you to win.* But the one, 

that, according to Gandhiji himself, correctly and 

vividly described the situation he was in, was a poem 
of farewell in Gujarati by our young poet Meghani. 
I will not try to put it into English. Even if I 
succeeded in giving a gist, it would be impossible to 
render into English its music and its soulful utterance. 
The language vies with the thought. It is as though 
the spirit of the poet had been intimate witness of the 
innermost thoughts and feelings of Gandhiji during the 
past fifteen days, since the breakdown of the nego¬ 
tiations on the 13th of August. ‘ You have drunk many 
a bitter draught,’ says the poet, * Go forth now to finish 
the last cup of poison. You have pitted truth against 
falsehood, love against hate, straight dealing against 
deceit. You have refused to distrust even your 
bitterest enemy. Go forth then to quafi the bitterest 
draughts that may yet be ia store for you. Let not 
the thought of our misery and our misfortunes make 
you pause. [ The Chittagong news is slowly coming 
through.] You have taught us to suffer cheerfully. You 
have stiffened our tender hearts into steel. What if you 
return empty-handed ? Your very going is enough. 
Go and proclaim to mankind your message of lova 
and brotherhood. Mankind ailing with ills untold is 
pining for the healing balm that, it knows, you will 
carry wiih you.' 

Scourging 

I have talked of eternal vigilance as the dread - of 
men in power. But it is the quality of those w .□ 
live for evfcr, as in 'the Great Taskmaster's eye.'-Within 
a few hours after sailing from Bombay we found how 
woefully lacking we were in that quality, After we 
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left Simla, Gandbiji had wired to a friend to book five 
lowest class berths for us. The lowest class proved 
to be second, and so we found ourselves in the second 
saloon. But Gandhriji’s eagle eye began to survey the 
contents of the cabins as soon he had time to look 
ab6ut him. Fortunately we were in the second saloon, 
but supposing we were travelling as deck passengers, 
how should we have managed with the waggon load 
of luggage we had with us ? ' We had to get ready 
in the course of a few hours ' was one of the 
explanations* 1 We have borrowed all these suitcases, 
and we shall return them as soon as we get back 
home ’ was another. A third was, that numerous friends 
had simply flooded us with their superfluous belongings, 
and there was no help. A yet another explanation was, 
that’ friends in the know bad advised us to arm 
ourselves with certain things, and what we had was 
nothing more than they had asked us to carry. 

The explanations made the cave all the worse for 
us. They seemed to him to be special pleading, and 
be was exasperated. That Ihe companions of the 
representative of the poorest in the land should go 
about with costly suit cases,-no matter whether they 
were gifts or loans,—cut him to the quick, and every 
one of ns came in for his or her share of his withering 
scolding; “ It is no good pleading want of time to 
prepare. No preparation was necessary. Rather than 
appropriate anything and everything that came, you 
might have told the friends, that you had no necessity 
for all the things they had offered, and you might Have 
taken with you a few warm and cotton pieces from 
Jerajani’s Kbadi Store. But you, without a moment’s 
thought, absorbed all that came year way, as though 
you expected to stay about five years in England ! [ 

have told you, that wo could get there what we might 
want, and leave it fo r the poor when we 
returned. That you have promised to return all the suit 
cases does in no way mitigate the ofTence. 1 never 
expected, that you were going to keep them. But the 
fact that you did not hesitate Io accept all these leather 
trunks gives me some idea of your conception of the 
vow of poverty and non-possession. Remember, that the 
vow means, that cot only will von not possess anything 
beyond the bare necessaries, but that you tJjouid have 
nothing which, being poor,, yon could never a'ford to 
purchase. You say home of these things are old and 
from the friends * superfluous lumber. You are either 
deceiving yourself ot deceiving me. If they were 
superfluous, they should ha' r e thrown them away. They 
could not have given them to yuii, unless you 
told them that you needed them. That you 
proceeded on the advice of Those who you think were 
in the know is absurd. If you rook their advice, you 
should be with them. Here you are with me, and 
should go by my advice.” And so on, and so forth 
for several days. Fortunately we found cverselves to 
be exceptionally good sailors, but this castigation wap, 
enough to make one giddy or sick. We next bit upon 
a second best, i is:., to make up an inventory of the 
things we should need and of those that we should 
not need, and to send the latter back from Aden. That 
then was our immediate job. 

It was enough to absorb the first three days, and 
on the fourth we were ready to submit our lists for 
Inspection* Fortunately wo wnc wked to elimlafttt 
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nothing that we bad set down as strictly necessary, but 
that too we found was more as an allowance to our 
frailty than anything the. 'I am not now going to 
disturb your Mst, though 1 would like to see you going 
about in the streets of London as you do in Simla. If 
you can go about in Simla with a dhoti and a kudta 
and a pair of sandals, I assure you there is nothing to 
prevent you from doing so in England. If I found that 
you were not properly clad, I should myself warn you 
and get you more woollens. But you must wear or have 
with you nothing because of the imaginary fear, that if 
you did otherwise, the people there would be shocked. 
Rest assured, that the people there would be shocked 
to see swanky suit cases in your or my 
possession.’ Pointing to a leather wallet that the 
manufacturing company had sent as a gift, he said : 

1 If you can do with a Khadi bag In India, why not 
in England ? And you think people there carry about 
their papers in dainty wallets like these? By no means. 
You may perhaps find them in the hands of rich 
bankers or merchants in Lombard Street, or perhaps 
in the hands of statesmen like Sapru, carrying important 
state papers with them, but in your hands they would 
look ridiculous.' A binocular, that a friend had insisted 
on giving with us, shared Daturally the same fate, when 
the simple criterion was applied, \iz, % that we should 
have nothing which in the ordinaly course we could never 
afford to have. But things like these afforded considerable 
amusement, and tempered Gandhiji’s wrath, Some 
friend had kindly given a folding camp-cot of Ameri¬ 
can make for Gandhiji’s use on deck. 1 Oh, is that a 
a camp-cot? 1 thought it was a hockey set. Well, let 
the hnckey set go. Have you ever seen me use it?* 
At this moment in came Shupib Qureshi to relieve 
his and our agony, and immediately he said lo Mr. 
Qureshi in refreshing good humour: 'Well, Sbuaib, if 
some of Ilia Highness' party should need Kashmir 
shawls, let me know. From the number of shawls 
that friends have given for mo, I should be able io 
run r. shop. The friend who gave me that costly 
shawl worth Rs. 700, a shawl so delicate in texture 
that it can pass through a ring, thought perhaps that 
I should wear it in the R. T. C. to 3how how well 
l represent the millions of India! Well, let Her 
Highness relieve me of this costly possession, and 
give me Rs. 7,000 for it for the u?e of the poor. 
That is all that a sole representative of the poor 
can do." 

That the castigation was not undeserved would seem 
to be certain from ihe fact, that as a result of this 
clearance wc could r*d ourselves of no less than *even 
suit cases and cabin trunks to be sent back from 
Aden. 

Uneventful 

Let not the reader complain, that all this is boring. 
He may have expected some political news from me, 
but I can assure him I have none. When Mr. Mills 
of the A. F. of America saw Gaudhiji coe morning, 
and told him that he was sending something every day, 
he jocularly remarked ; ' I suppose you tell your 
readers every day that the journey has been uniformly 
uneventful I dare say he has sent something to the 
same effect, unless he found copy good enough from 
our 1 eventful’ diary 1 
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We have had a choppy sea, aud though a few of 
us teal as though we were rocked to sleep on the bosom 
of the mother Earth, the ocean-clad Mother of our 
morning prayers, many are not yet ready for anything 
like a serious talk or discussion with Gandhiji than 
whom perhaps there is no better sailor on board the 
6» Rajputana. He has selected for himself a corner 
on the second class deck where he spends most of 
the day and the whole of the night. 1 You seem to 
have deliberately chosenthis spot to scare us away,' 
said Biriaji the other 4jjj|y f 1 4 ft is an ordeal for us to 
bo sitting here even for the few minutes when we have 
our prayers.' 

Quite a large majority of the Indian passengers 
have however begun to get over their sea-sickness 
with the result, that the dining saloons are now full, 
and there was an attendance of 22 at our evening 
prayer yesterday. Gandhiji has not allowed his routine 
to be disturbed in any way. He retires and gets up 
at his usual hours of 9-30 p. m. and 4 a. m. respec¬ 
tively, and has put in practically the same amount of 
work as usual each day. 

However much Lord Inchcape may swear at this 
1 wretched seditious humbug \ I must say, that the 
behaviour of all the oOicers on boat not only towards 
Gandhiji but towards us, who tramp about the whole 
boat in Lhadi kudtas and dhotis and Khadi caps, hns 
beep no' only unexceptionable, but extra courteous. 
The colour prejudice and various racial distinctions, 
that you often hear the P. and O. Indian passengers 
complaining about, seem to be absent on this boat, 
during this voyage at any rate. Let this be not a 
happy exception, but a guoeial rule on all tb.e P. and 
O. boats. 

ML D. 

A Mischievous Circular 

[The situation in Chittoor District is getting rapidly 
worse, os can be seen from the following circular, 
about which Rajaji has written to the Government of 
Madras. Asstt. Ed. Y 1 1 

(Translation) u Ckandragiu Taluk Office, 

Dated 22nd Augus:, 1931. 

Emergent Order to all Village Magistrates aud 
Karoams; 

It is published in the newspapers, that the Pad 
between Gandhi an4 the Government has been 
broken. You must therefore consider, that the 
CongTetEinen are the enemies of the Government. 
The District Collector has notified, that all their 
Activities, namely, meetings, processions, propagaixia, 
etc., must be put down without any encouragement. 
Whenever any Congressman or any one connected 
with the Congress organises any meetings, or 
processions, or propaganda in your village, you 
should forthwith send report through the village 
Mudam in the report form book to police and 
Sub-Magistrate * wbh full details, and report the 
tact to us on ordinary piper. Severe action will 
be taken Against village officers negligent in this 
matter. Very eniergcnt, 

Sd. i i i 
For Tabsildur,” 
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Working Committee Resolutions 

The following are some of th* more important 
resolutions passed by the Working Committee, which 
met at Ahmedabad from 8th to llth September, 1931. 

Ratification of Presidents Action in 
an Energency 

The Working Committee, having considered the 
facts and circumstances that have arisen, since it passed 
its resolution on August 13th, 1931 in Bombay, deciding 
that the Congress shonld not participate in the Ronnd 
Table Conference, and in particular, the agreement 
dated 27th August, entered into by Mahatma Gandhi 
on behalf of the Congress and representatives of the 
Government of India in Simla, as contained in the 
communique issued by the Government and the fetters 
attached thereto, and having heard the President 
thereon, confirms the said agreement, and farther 
ratifies the action of the President on behalf of the 
Committee in an emergency, which did not permit the 
calling of a meeting of the Committee in time to deal 
with the new situation that had arisen. 

Press Bill 

While the Working Committee has all along 
opposed and condemned violence, it considers the Press 
Bill now before the Assembly to bo a drastic and 
wholly unwarranted measure, in that it constitutes an 
extension of the penal law and an attack upon property 
and the liberty of the press. 

The Committee declares, that the provisions of the 
Bill are so wide and vague, that " violence ,p may be 
made to comprise any act or activity on the part of 
the public, aud has good reasons for its apprehensions 
iu view of the interpretation put upon the word by the 
Government in the matter of the Truce prisoners still 
ip jail. 

Further the Working Committee looks upon the 
proposed measure as a reenactment of the Press 
Ordinance of last year In a much more expanded farm, 
and therefore considers it a war measure sought to be 
re enacted during Truce time, and accordingly as a distinct 
breach of the Delhi Settlement. 

Textile Mills Exemption Committee 

Resolved that the Textile Mills Exemption Committee 
be reconstituted, and should consist of the followiug:- 
Suri Jamnalal Bajaj (Bombay) 

Shri Mathurdaa Trikamjl (Bombay) 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru 

Mrs. Saraladevi Ambalal (Ahmedabad) 

Shri Shankarlal Banker (Ahmedabad) 

Shri Sbankerlal Banker i3 appointed Secretary of 
the Committee. 

Indian Coal 

Whereas coal mining is of great importance as a 
basic Industry, essential for the development of the 
industrial life of the country in all directions, the 
Committee is of opinion, that all possible encourage¬ 
ment should be extended to Indian enterprise in this 
field. The Committee, therefore, recommends to all 
industrial concerns, particularly the Textile Mills, to 
confine their purchase of coal as far as possible to the 
produce of the Indian owned and managed collieries. 

Resolved further, that an authorised list of Indiin 
owned and managed collierlef, subscribing to the Con¬ 
gress conditions, be prepared. 

Note: The resolution relating to breaches of pact 
by the Government will be fQMfld on page 3(52, 
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A new Press Act 

(By C. Rajagopai achar ) 

While steps are supposed to be taken elsewhere 
for transferring all responsibility to the people * n * D£ ^ ,a 
the old regime is busy forging weapons of offence, as 
If it must evfr continue, and press and people must 
be in permanent opposition to Government. A new 
PrwB Bill has been drafted to keep newspapers and 
presses in India In a stale of due subordination to 
the Executive Government. Sir James Crerar withdrew 
g bill, that had been introduced in the Assembly on 
the I5tb January fot this purpose, and has introduced 
a fresh Bill ostensibly with a more restricted object, 
namely, to prevent oucourgenient of crimes of terrorism. 
Experience .shows, that however restricted and justifiable 
(he aims and objects of such legislation might be, the 
provisions always go much farther, and result in 
suppressing the independence and freedom of 
newspapers. 

No one, except the revolutionary, would object to 
penalising or suppressing propaganda for violence. 
Such propaganda must consist of clear and specific aefs 
coming within the ordinary criminal law. They could 
be proved, and the offenders convicted after ordinary 
judicial trial. There has been no difficulty felt either 
to secure evidence, or to have a full and undisturbed 
trial, or to secure convictions in such cases, rendering 
special procedure necessary, or making it expedient to 
substitute executive will for judicial authority. 

The new Press Act will once again place the press 
&b well as the printing Industry at the merry of the 
executive authority. Beginning with the seemingly 
mild and innocent object of preventing violent crime, 
the measure enacts provisions, under which no new 
printing press may register itself except with 

the sanction of tbcu Presidency or District magistrate, 
and ordinarily after deposit of as much cash or secu¬ 
rities as he may choose to den^aud. After the act is 
passed, no newspaper or other journal can be started 
without similarly furnishing security, unless the magi¬ 
strate exempts, Auy old press or old newspaper can 
also be brought under the same provisions as soon as 
the local Government decides it. There is no legal 
trial or other judicial procedure preliminary to the 
demand of the security, either in new cases by the 

Magistrate himself or in old cases by a fiai of ihc 
Local Government. There is uo appeal from these 
executive acts to the High Court, or to any other 
judicial authority. Thus the normal atmosphere which 
the pres* of the land has to breathe is the breath of 
fear and subordination to the executive. It is not open 
to a publisher or editor to say, ' I have committed no 
offence, I have instigated no violeoce. Let a judge 

decide my case before f can be called upon to give 

cash or securities for good conduct. " 

If a man in spitfi of these difficulties and conditions 

chooses to start a newspaper or run a press, finds the 
money, and places it as security for good conduct 
with tb* magistrate, at any time later, when it appears 
to the Local Government that he has done anything 
coming within be eomprehensive penal clause of the 
. Act, his money js forfeited. After such forfeiture he 
has the privilege of spending more money and taking 
the case to the High Court; but in the High Court 
also, if he wishes to have the order of forfeiture set 
aside, be must secure the verdict of ^ distinct majority 


of the Bench for a ficd?ng, that what he published did 
not contain anything described in the Act, The burden 
of proof of the negative is ou him. If h not a case 
when a specific charge is to be made and proved 
against and met by him. 

Then, again, see how wide the operative net h laid. 
Whenever it appears to the Local Government, that 
any printing press or newspaper has been used for 
publishing or printing “any words, signs or visiMo 
representations, which are likely, or may have a teudedfcy 
directly or indirectly whether by inference, suggestion, 
allusion, metaphor, implication or otherwise, to Incite 
or encourage the commission of murder, or any offence 
involving violence, or to express approval or admiration 
of any such offence, or of any person real or fictitious 
who has committed or is alleged or supposed to have 
committed auy such offence,” the Local Government 

may forfeit the fecurily deposited. 

Any words which, in the opinion of the Local 
Government, “may have a tendency, ,f indirectly, by 
inference or suggestion, to encourage an offence invol¬ 
ving violence will do. Any words which, the Govern¬ 
ment choose to think, 11 may have a tendency” by 
suggestion to express approval or admiration pf any 
person, real or fictitious, who is supposed to have 
commited an offence involving violence, will do. And 
there is no trial or examination of this opinion of 
the Local Government before the forfeiture is decreed. 

It may be said, that however comprehensive the 
provisions of a legislative enactment may be, it may 
not be used except where the purpose declared in the 
objects pnd reasons demands the application. But 
experience shows, that armed with such legislation, what¬ 
ever the understanding might be, the executive authority 
makes no bones of using it as freelv as It desires. 

It is strange, that it is deemed decent to introduce 
such -a bill when the constitution is being forged iu 
London. Violent crime should be put down, but thk> 
is not done by destroying the freedom of tbte press, 
and making a ticket-of-leave existence the normal 
condition of newspaper lde._ 
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The Right to Give up Drink 

(By c. RAjAflOPAIiACJHH ) 

The Revenue Divisional Officer of Namakal has 
passed the following order against a village headman; 
R. O. C. No. 3264-31 : Order 
“ From the enquires so far made by the 
Dy. Tahsildar, Pararoathy, it is seen, that at the 
request of the Congress propagandists to assist 
them in picketing toddy shops, the village munsif, 
Veerappa Filial, gave Ins consent to their request 
on 15-8-31. Accordingly he (the village munsif) 
proclaimed in the village by beat of tomtom 
through the Government thoty Malayan, to ihe 
Iffnct that the villagers should stop drinking toddy, 
etfc»v with effect from 17-8-31, failing which they 
would render themselves liable to be fined Rs. 10 
^ each by the caste panchayet, besides being deprived 
of the services of dhobi, barber, etc. As a 
village munsif he should nut have behaved in 
the above manner, and such conduct of his is 
objectionable, Ife is therefore placed under suspension 
peuding enquiry into the matter. The village munsif 
of Pothnnooz will he in additional charge, 

(Sd.) Petlaperuma\ 
Revenue Divisional Officer, 
Namakal, Salem District." 

It is very rarely, that i9v;ues are kept free from 
misstatement of facts or exaggerations. The village 
munsif affected by this order may not accept .all the 
facte as correctly stated. But two important questions 
of a general character are raised here. 1, Can village 
headmen participate in or assist picketing ? 2. Is 

tfoctal boycott illegal r 

Village headmen are semi-government officials. 
They are generally men of great local influence. They 
are often wealthy and independent, but long habit bus 
deprived most of them of the power of resistance 
Ag&in&t Government. Others have ibetofore to come 
to thair aid, when Their liberties are unjustly attacked 
by Government. 

If picketing of liquor or foreign cloth shops is 
legitimate, how cau it be objectionable for a ullage 
headman to give it such assistance as he likes ? Under 
tffc lftW> ^ open to a citizen to persuade another not 
to dfi&k, as it is open to him to do the same in respect 
of emoktag, gambling or prostitution. Even though 
Government has no financial Interest in the consump¬ 
tion of tobacco or in the addiction of some people to 
or personal vice, as it has in the drink 
traffic, the Government has not declared ite policy to K 


be that people should continue to drink, and that ill 
Government servants should assist to bring about this 
result. It is consistent with the Government policy 
regarding drink and drugs for educationists to introd, *a 
anti-drink text books in schools. If schoolmgf ; ^j 
systematically engage themselves in talking to' w| 
pupils against the use of intoxicants, 
Government scop the grant to their schools ? W&fflj 
then, should not a village headman, when ho has time 
and inclination, talk to his follow villagers against the 
uso of intoxicants ? Would a village headman be 
dismissed or censured for giving assistance to a 
vigilance committee picketing a gambling house or a 
home of ill-fame ? It is fancied not. 

It cannot be contended, that a distinction should be 
drawn between merely talking about the evils of drink 
aud picketing. So long as the picketing is peaceful 
and free from coercion, intimidation or other ipcldent 
rendering It illegal, picketing is just ns legitimate as 
propagandr*. It is hardly necessary to say, that 60 
far as the position of the village headman is 
concerned, in cases like the odo under consideration, 
no presumption should be made that the picketing 
was of an illegitimate kind, not permitted by the law. 

The objection cannnot be, that picketing is generally 
more effective than mere propaganda, and therefore 
should bn abstained from by village headmen. If a 
certain action is legitimate, it cannot be maintained that 
it is pi iiiiissibte only when it is ineffective ! 

It cannot bo contended, either, that the village 
headman is a full-time Government servant, whose 
engagements must be all with the permission of the 
Government. This is not the legal positiou. fo fact, 
village munsifs are non officials for a number of 
purposes, and their time is not all Government's, 
Village headmen can stand for elections end therefore 
can even belong to political parties. If it is permis¬ 
sible to join one parly, it must be permissible to join 
ftuotber. If the village headman in question was free 
to join the Congress or another Prohibition party, it 
cannot be contended, that he committed an impropriety 
in rendering assistance to a committee working 
legitimately for total abstinence. 

The contusion arises on account of the Govern¬ 
ment entanglement in the revenue. But as already 
pointed out, at least the theory is that the revenue .is 
a mere incident, and that the policy of Government is 
to reduce consumption. The Government is not adding 
to its prestige by issuing circulars to villaje headmen 
like what appeared gome time ago in the ftfadrag 
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press, to 1 encourage bidders to be brought to the 
HUQtiou sidles, or by punishing village headmen as in 
the order printed here, for asking people not to drink. 
If this blindness continue, we may soon h'jar about 
circulars openly censuring village officers and policmen 
for reporting cases of illicit practices on the part of 
(tbkari renters. 

As regardo the right of social boycott, it is an 
issue of great importance affecting the foundations of 
Indian caste autonomy, It Is the only sanction that a 
caste or community, can have to enforce its regulations 
on members. That certain forms of social boycott are 
Inhuman and therefore not permissible for application 
by Satyagrahis is a question different from the legality of 
the boycott. Gandhiji has always insisted upon the 
exclusion of extreme or inhuman forajs of boycott, 
but be has equally clearly supported peaceful 
god effective forms of social boycott for the purpose 

inform. But apart from avoiding inhumanity, 
^.^to' Vight of any caste ov community to regulate its 


-affairs cannot be denied. The law has recognised 
tittl^utonomy of caste organisations. They can lay 
down their own rules of diet, drink and personal 
cleanliness, and after due enquiry put persons infringing 
such rules outside their pale. A village headman does 
not lose his share of this right by bis acceptance of 
the village headman's post. Even a regular Govern¬ 
ment official can initiate and participate in such caste 
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Beware of Corruption 


There is no greater enemy than corruption; nay, not 
even a foreign Government. 

Volunteers picketing, beware! You have done 
splendid work, and there is before you strenuous work, 
and success. But there is a serpent waiting to kill you 
if you are unwary. That serpent is corruption. 

You are hemmed in all round by difficulties and 
dangers, and the greatest danger of them all, the corrupt 
advances of unscrupulous and wealthy renter a- You 
have so behaved, that all the talk about high salaries 
beiDg necessary for honesty in the public service has 
been falsified. I have publicly acknowledged this 
with pride. Vou must now permit me to warn you 
against breakers ahead. 

The recent auctions have resulted in greatly reduced 
rentals. This is good, for it sterilises the Government 
interest in this evil traffic, and will speed up 'Prohibition. 
But for the immediate present, one necessarily bad 
result is that renters have got very good bargains. 
Your picketing work should therefore be done with 
renewed vigour in order to protect the victims who 
can be mere easily drawn into the fire now. Lowered 
prices and occasional free drinks can be offered by 
renters without fear of loss in business, and habftuals 
will find it hard to keep od. Your watchful and 
loving service therefore has become doubly necessary 
for the poor people. 


measures. 

It must be open to classes and castes, who have 
hitherto permitted their members to use intoxicating 
liquor, to raise themselves by adopting the practice of 
other castes in regard to total abstinence. Every caste 
ie etatitled to make new rules for itself for its social 
and economic improvement. To declare social boycott 
in the cause of temperance as illegal or amounting to 
coercion would be a denial of the inherent right of 
communities to improve their status. Departmental 
action against village headmen is an indirect attempt 
to terrorise people to gne up this right. 

A caste "fine” is not extortion, and the announ 
cement by a card panchayet of liability to a ‘fine* 
for breach of any regula'ion is not a declaration of a 
plan of intimidation or extortion. The Yin*' is the 
offender’s compounding loe to enable him to remain 
within the pale of the caste despite his offence. He 
has the alternative either to pay the ‘fine’ or lo 
forego the privileges of communion with his caste. 
It Is open to him not to pay the 1 fine ’ but to leave 
the caste. Being in a group he mutt either submit to 
its regulations, cr leave it. 

Lastly there is the 1 Government thciy. 1 If the 
village headman is tj! a full-time pucka official, much 
less is the Ihoty. lfe is a servant of the community 
as much as of the Government. He is a professional 
'crier/ A well defined duty of his is the work of 
promulgator of the notices and resolutions of the 
village community, and his affiliation to Government 
does not deprive him of his status or profession or 
duties in the village organisation. That the village 
headman U9ed the services of the thoty was not 
therefore an abuse of power to which the Government 
can object. 


The low rentals have not only made it easy for 
the dealers to corrupt the habituals, but they will offer 
big temptations to you also. In a long and continuous 
programme, the danger of corruption should ever be 
watched against. Servants of the Nation, Agents of 
of Mahatma Gandhi, your purity must be such as to 
consume corruption at its very approach. 

Village communities also should beware. You have 
hitherto clone strenuous work in keeping off bidders 
from the auctions, in saving the trees Irorn being 
enrolled in the evil business, and in organising social 
regulation against the use of spirituous liquors. You 
have to be more watchful and active henceforth, for 
the enemy has secured large resources in the shape 
of a low rental. He will seek to corrupt you and undo 
kill your past work. He will offer to pay you large 
amounts in tempting lump sums for so called public 
purposes, may be to repair a temple or a chavdi or a 
bhajent mandap . They are all the deceptions of Satan. 
Do not be entrapped. God does not want those 
repairs or mandaps if you cannot do them with good 
money. He is ready to hear your prayers even in 
dilapidated temples or leaky mandaps t or in the mere 
open air. He does not want you to ruin hotnee in 
order to build a house for Him. 

The renter will say, M I will give you Rs. 1,000, 
Take it in cash and do not be foolish/’ You think 
you will have done a clever stroke of business. You 
may imagine you have punished the rascal by a good 
fine like that, and you have also secured money for a 
good cause. But think about it. Do you think be 
pays his money? He pays and will recover it double- 
fold: from whom ? From the poor people of your own 
village, from yourselves 1 And you all along imagined 
that he paid. Do not be fooled. Yon will pay twice 
gnd tbrjee back all thgt yon t^ke from him. Reject 
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at! such advances without a thought and stand by 
Mahatma Gandhi. 

1 have thought it necessary to give this warning 
now, because I see and hear what is piping od. May 
God help you with strength and wisdom. C. R. 

Frontier Province 

[The following is a continuation of Devdas Gandhi’s 
t-port on the Frontier situation. M. K. G. 1 

Salt 

I went round the salt area lying between Kohat 
and Bannu. It extends over several miles. The t,a’t 
lies within the reach of anybody who would like to help 
himself to it. A strict watch however is kept nh 
over the area. The people I talked to complained 
bitterly, that the concession there had been withdrawn 
without sufficient reason. When the public first 
commenced to ava ; l themselves of the concession 
alter the Delhi Settlement, very few had any clear 
idea of the terms of the concession. Abuses there 
fore naturally occurred. Lar^e quantities of salt were 
probably carried away on carts or mules. The salt 
authorities, however, came down heavily upon people 
who exceeded their rights. The woikers cf Kohat 
assured me, that the abuses could easily have been 
rectified after some time. But no time or warning 
whatever was given before the concession was abruptly 
withdrawn. The story of the working of the Fait 
concession in this area is sad indeed. 1 could not 
resist tne feeliDg ; that the local authorities were hostile 
to the concession, and made no rffurt to work it in 
the spirit in which ir was made* It was declared by 
the salt authorities, that the concession did not enlitie 
anybody to d-g into the rocks in order to obtain 
Salt. Such digging was disallowed from the very 
beginning. This probably raises a question of imer- 
pretation It seemed to be absurd to disallow a person 
to dig a few inches into the ground to obtain salt 
which the concession allowed. 13ut the absurd 
restriction operated in ail its reality, for f was shown 
heaps of salt covered up by earth and brambles by the 
department in order to baulk the villagers of the natural 
salt lying on the surface, since they were not allowed 
lo dig into the earth or rocks for sab, and 
to remove such earth was to be regarded as digging, 
and therefore a culpable offence, An interesting 
prosecution involving this point proceeding ut Kohat. 
Tne accused are of course poor villagers. The Banuu 
vakils are put bug up a strong defence. There s great 
poverty in this area, and it seems a thousand pitK r «. 
that the Settlement should have failed to give the much 
needed relief this area which it was intended lo 
bring to the poor. 

On the contrary prosecu ioDS have been launched 
oj* the smallest pretext, and some of those that came to 
my notice seemed to be vindictive. In Bahadur Khei, 
where the concession has been withdrawn, an aged 
Woman Musammat Rehmina of V, Guduga was arrested 
for picking up just a handful of salt, and sentenced to 
a day’s imprisonment plus a fine of four rupees. To 
have fined a peasant woman, in an area where poverty 
ta so acute, four ru^es for a technical offence, and 
this on the top of the hasty withdrawal of the 
concession, was monstrous. In another place villagers 
Caught carrying salt on donkeys were sent to jail for 
three months and also fined Rs, 30 each,—again a 
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sentence far out of proportion to the offence committed 
and the capacity of the victims. I was told that there 
were many such instances of vindictive punishment. 
In several places, crowds of villagers, with pathetic 
faith, appealed to me to do something to get back 
the concession. Most of them hardly understood why 
it had been withdrawn. In this connection I may 
mention thb.t Pir Shah-inshah, an indefatigable 
worker and leader in Kohat of the Khudai Khidmatgar 
movement, had seen the Salt Commissioner about this 
matter. At the end of a long discussion, I am told, 
the Commissioner said, "The fact of the matter is, 
that we do not want you to have the salt concession.'* 

I wish I had been able to sec some of the officials 
myself, ff only lo check some of the information in my 
possession, but no such opportunity occurred. 

Fire-Arms 

The confiscation of fire-arms has been so general in 
the Province, that it seemed useless to take note of 
individual rases. In very few cases have the arn&e 
been returned and licences renewed. But in the vft$t 
majority of cases applications for a return of fire-attna 
and renewal of licence have been consistently refused. 
No person who has the faintest semblance of sympathy 
for or connection with the popular movement is 
considered fit to have his weapons back. Even 
weapons which do not require a licence ara not 
relumed. This is regarded as a distinct breach of the 
Settlement, Inasmuch as all movable property, which 
was not an unlawful possession and which was attached 
during the Civil Disobedience movement, has got to be 
returned to its owners according to the Settlement. 

In the special condition ot the Frontier province 
some sort of fire-arms are regarded as absolutely 
esEenlial for defensive purposes. This is mainly the 
reason why people do commonly possess them in the 
towns aud aiso in the villages where the need for them 
is all the greater. I was told, that many persons, 
having been tendered permanently defenceless on 
account of the non-return of their confiscated arms, are 
exposed, at present, to grave danger ot brigandage, 
attack from private enemies and the like. 

Prisoners 

There are still a few prisoners in jail who ought 
lung ago to have been released under the Delhi 
Settlement. In this, as in other matters, the standards 
set by local officials are different from ihosa obtaining 
,n other parts of the country. The Agencies are 
claimed to be outside the Settlement, The Government 
therefore do not consider themselves bound to take 
action, in the Agencies, under the Settlement. 
Consequently in the Malakaud Agency there are half a 
doxm security prisoners who are not yet released. 
Thfy have been told by the authorities to furnish the 
necessary security if they desire to be released. This 
is looked upon as a breach of the Settlement, and it 
was not Kbac Sahe.h, but illiteiate villagers, who 
might be expected to know nothing about the 
Settlement as such, who protested against this breach 
of contract. The Agencies are a few backward areas 
administered by Residents under the control of the 
Chief Commissioner of the N. \V. F. provi ce. Thera 
seemB to be no reason why they should b.» excluded 
from the benefits of the Settlement, 
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Young India 

“ The Other Side ” 

\ ( By M. K. Gandhi ) 

Under the above mentioned heading a correspondent 
has written a long letter, protesting against my condemn 
nation of the attempt made by a student of the 
Fergusson College on the life of the Acting Governor 
of Bombay. I give below a very much condensed 
summary of the letter: 

M I was extremely pained to read your note in 
the ' last issue of Navajivan uuder the heading 
k madness 1 ( G and pan). I must at the very outset 
jmake it clear, that I have been a non-violent non- 
cooperator since 1921, and accept the Congress creed 
of non violence by faith as farthest as possible, and 
08 a policy in exceptional circumstances alone, 
such as the molestation of the honour of women 
or of the National Flag. True non-violence is 
possible even in the most provoking circumstances 
as long as these two are not in actual danger. But 
whenever women are molested or the Natloual Flag 
is dishonoured, I fear my non-violence will melt 
away, and if it does not, it would be so not out of 
any merit in me, but on most occasions owing to 
the weakness of the flesh, and on exceptional occasions 
only, on account of studious self restraint. 1 was, 
if 1 can say so with modesty, the first to start the 
Idea of offering civil disobedience to the Martial 
Law at Sholapur and suffer imprisonment after 
actual disobedience. This much by way uf personal 
explanation. 

It is, in my opinion, no use denouncing one who 
la almost in the jaws of death. He deserves pity 
kf anything, Violence in action i? a merit 
or demerit, which can neither prosper by mere pub¬ 
lic praise however great, a9 it is a question of life 
and death; nor can it bo wiped out by the strongest 
public denunciation or by Governmpmt repression, 
or by both, as it is the outcome of rebelling emoti* 
ons, Those who fear not the gallows will not 
be daunled by public opinion. Virtue or vice, it is 
exceptional, bursting out oniy after severest repression 
or molestation of women; it can be wiped out 
permanently, only if the rulers mond their ways o: 
end themselves. 

11 We may justly wish to remain eafe and 
unhurt till doomsday, only if w*» are virtuous and 
sin-fearing; but wbat right have we, after committing 
the most heinous of sins, to feel pain for treachery 
practise! against us ? And especially when we 
have blocked all open, honest, honourable, 
untreacherous ways of revenge ? The glory of no 
country however great, uot even of ludia, lies in 
tneekly Raftering injustice, zulnni and beastly 
atrocities " Nothing is unlair in love and war,' 
ii a general maxim, acd it is the truer, in 
the case of unequal parties, for the weaker. 

11 Now the philosophy of hosts and guests. 
Whose guest wa: Mr. Hctson ? Of the Fergusson 
College ? Surely of the Principal, and professors too; 
but never of the unwilling students. Were the 


students consulted before inviting such a worthy 
guest? Was not the Prince of Wales too a guest 
of the Indian Government and consequently, by the 
same argument, of India ? But how was he 
welcomes ? Sr. Gogate in this case therefore is the 
last to be bkuned for not having extraordinary 
self-restraint; the real responsibility or irresponsibility 
is of Sr. Mahajan?, and the real offender or rather 
the real instigator of the offence is the Acting 
Governor, who ought to be advised to behave better. 

" 1 appreciate the courageous presence of mind 
shown by the Acting Governor, as well as tbe 
extraordinary coolness with which just after the 
unsuccessful outrage he told Sr.Gogate, That 
was a foolish thing to do, my boy,’ and inquired 
‘ What made you do a thing like that ? ’ But 
this generous and seemingly affectionate mood of 
the Acting Governor was v ry short-lived. Had 
it been courageously preserved bv him a little 
longer, leaving Sr. Gogate to himself as if nothing 
unusual had happened, what a dramat.c effect 
would it have produced on the revolutionary 
mentality in the country? The Acting Governor, 
always under the protection of his A. D. C, and 
the military guards, needs no\ fear foolish things 
done by stray Gogates. The time is not yet gone. 
Trust begets trust. Forgiveness melts bitterest 
enmity. But the forgiveness must be of the strong, 
never nf the weak. The Acting Governor is the 
right man to make a beginning in this direction. 
But the signs of the times clearly show there is 
very little chance that goad sense will prevail.” 

As this note is being written on board the s. s. 
Raj pu tan a, it will therefore bo printed three weoka 
atter it is written. The subject, matter being unfortuna¬ 
tely an evergreen, the note need not be considered 
stale. It is very much to be feared, that the corres¬ 
pondent represents a mentality prevailing amongst 
many students. But the attitude is all the more 
poisonous nod harmful, because it is honestly held. 
It is contrary to experience to say, as the correspond¬ 
ent says, that emotional youth will act on the spur of 
the moment irrespective of the atmosphere surrounding 
them. There is no doubt about their reckless bearing, 
but I refuse to believe, that they are so devoid of pride 
as tc be wholly indifferent to purse or blame, 

I am quite certain, that if they knew that their acta 
would be universally condemned, they would never 
throw away their precious lives. I have do doubt 
therefore in my mind, that it is xhe duty of every one 
who realises the immense wrong done to the cause by 
such deeds to condemn them unequivocally. It to 
altogether misleading to hold the Acting Governor 
responsible either for the Sholapur Martial Law Or the 
acts done under it. It is the sysiem that is at fault, 
The Cougress therefore having realised the cential fact 
is trying to assassinate file system, and not the helpless 
administrators. Even if an angel was put to administer 
the system based upon the exploitation of a vast 
country like India by a powerful corporation, that 
angel would plead helplessness, and on due occasions 
do exactly what the Acting Governor did. The tear 
headed Havana was no human monster, but it was the 
system personified in Havana, who had new heads 
popping up as bood as the old ones wst© cut off. 
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It was only when Rama’s attention was drawn to the 
root from which the heads sprang up, that he was able 
effectively to deal with Havana. 

We have bad many assassinations, and in the 
place of each official assassinated another has been 
posted, and the system has gone on as 
merrily as ever. But if we once succeed in dealing 
with the root of the mischief, we shall.have no move 
repetitions of Sholapur and the distasteful bangings. 
So far therefore as the condemnation of the many 
wrongs which rankle in the youthful breasts is 
concerned, I would be just as strong as they are in 
condemning them. Let them leave aside all specious 
reasoning, and join hands with the Congress in destroying 
the system. The way of assassination of persons 
gives it a new lease of life. The war of non-violence 
shortens its life, and if it can be completely assimilated, 
it ensures complete eradication of the system. Let 
those who argue like the correspondent remember, that 
the cult of assassination, if it is not checked in its 
progress, will recoil on our own heads, and our last 
state may ba worse than the first. Let us not rua 
the vfcry grave danger of reviving the system under 
a new garb. The same system admioihLred by brown 
men instead of white men will work the same havoc 
as now, if not intin ; te!y greater. 

From s. s. Rajputana 
n 

Aden 

The first port of call, after a weary voyage of 1,660 
miles in practically a straight line to the west of 
Bombay, is Aden. The city is a mass of volcanic 
rocks,—the heart of the city even now bears the name 
of " Crate* ”,— and the passengers can see from ine 
boat huge masses of bleak, treeless, cinder like roc.ks 
which surround the city proper. 31 is said ;o have 
been held by many rulers for centuries, and is yet 
described as a small fishing village with scarcely GOO 
ijouls in 1839 when if was captured. The story of the 
capture would be of considerable interest, if genuine 
details could be available, and would perhaps add 
one to the several nineteenth century exploits of tbs 
imperialist depredator. The British schoolboy is of 
course taught, that the Sui'au of Lihcj, who bad agreed 
to cede Aden for an annual payment, went back on 
his agreement, and attacked and plundered a British 
ship, with the result that the fortifications bad t c be 
attacked, and they were stormed in January 1839. The 
fact of the matte* is however this, that the security of 
the Hod Sea, —one of the greatest highways of the 
world,—bad to be maintained, and it could not be done 
otherwise than by maintaining a strong force at Aden 
and at Paiim, an island a hundred miles farther 
west from Aden, which is so slrongly guarded that no 
one may slay there without the permission of the 
Resident at Aden. 

The city has a population of 53,000, out of which 
31*000 are Arabs, 6,500 are Somalis, and nc less 
than 5,500 Indians of whom the majority are Gujaratis 
and Catchis from Bombay. It has been under Bombay 
Government all these 92 years, but there is now a 
proposal for he transfer to the Government of India. 
This transfer is resented by the Aden Indians for 
obvious reasons, the most natural one being, that 


as most of the residents are from Bombay and 
have business connections in Bombay, it would be 
most convenient to them to be under the Bombay 
Government, and the most cogent being, that if 
Bombay becomes autonomous, — as it is bound to be 
now,— Aden should not be deprived of the advantage. 
There is another reason too, viz., that if Aden is 
transferred to the Central Government, it will very 
likely be a sort of regulation district or a semi- 
military area, and all public life would be extinct. 
Message of the Congress 

But public life would seem to be nearly extinct 
even now, if one may judge from one or two facts. 
The Indians wanted to welcome Gandhiji and the 
other delegates to the R. T. C., but the Resident would 
not allow it if they insisted on having the national 
flag there. They could not assert themselvsB until 
Gandhiji himself cut the gordian knot by suggesting 
to Mr. Frarmo/ Cowasji Dinshaw, the President of 
the Reception Committee, that he should phone* to the 
Kasideut, tell him that he could not think of receiving 
an address under those conditions, that there was a 
truce between the Government of India and the 
Congress, and the Government must not resent the flag, 
if only under the truce. Tne argument went home, and 
the Resident saved an ugly situation by consenting to 
the Indian National Flag flying at the place where 
Gandhiji icceived the citizens’ address. 

Another fact which I noticed was, that whilst the 
question of transfer has been on the tapis for some 
time, there was no reference to it at all in the address 
of welcome presented to Gandhqi. I can attribute it 
fo nothing but fear ol the authorities. There are 
however some youths who have borne to Aden 
some sparks of the Congress fire at Bombay, and 
thanks to the Gujaratis who are evidently keeping 
themselves in touch with the movement, there was 
quite a lot of Khadi to be seen,— whether it was all 
genuine Khadi, I can not say. 

The situation gave Gandhiji the opportunity of 
delivering the message of the Congress, and the fact 
that the Arabs had taken part in organising the 
reception, — the address of welcome was toad both in 
Gujarati and Arabic, — afforded him an occasion to 
give a message to the Arabs also, 

Replying to the address, and thanking them for the 
parse of 32S guineas that was presented to him, 
Gandhiji said: — 

H 1 thank you for the honour you have done me. 
I know, that the honour ia not meant for me personally 
o: for my friends. It 19 an honour done to the 
Congress whom 1 hope to be able to represent at the 
Round Table Conference, I came to know, that there 
was a hitch in your proceedings on account of the 
national flag. Now it is inconceivable for me to find 
a meeting of Indians, especially where national leaders 
are invited, without the national flag flying there. You 
know that many people sustained lathi blows and some 
have lost their lives In defending the honour of the 
flag, and you cannot honour an Indian leader without 
honouring the Indian National Flag. Again there is a 
settlement between the Government and the Congress, 
which is no longer a hostile party but a friendly parly, 
It is not enough therefore to tolerate or permit the 
Congress flag, but it must be given the place of honour 
where Congress representatives are invited, 
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"On behalf of the Congress I give you the assurance that, 
the Congress docs not stand merely for isolated indepen¬ 
dence, which rtiay easily becotnea menace to the world. But 
the Congress with its creed of truth and non-violence 
cannot possibly be a menace to the world. It is my 
conviction, th&t India, numbering one-fifth of the human 
race, becoming free through non violence and truth, can 
be a great force of service to the whole of mankind. 
Od the contrary India having no voice in her affairs is 
today a menace. It is a helpless India exciting the 

jealousy and greed of other countries which must live 
by exploiting her. But when India refuses lo be 

exploited and is well able to take care of herself, and 

achieves that freedom through non violence and truth, 
she will be a force for peace and make for peaceful 
atmosphere in this troubled globe of ours. 

“It was therefore natural, that the Arabs and others 
joined the Indians in organising this function. All 
Who desires peace must join together to 

perpetuate peace. This great peninsula, the birth¬ 
place of Mahomed and of Islam, can help to solve the 
Hindu-Moslem problem. It is a matter of shame to 
me to confess 1 , that we are a house divided against 
itself. We fly at each other's throats in cowardice 
and fear. The Hindu distrusts the Musalman through 
cowardice and fear, and the Musalman distrusts the 
Hindu through equal cowardice and imaginary fears. 
Islam throughout history has stood for matchless 
bravery And peace. It can therefore be no matter for 
pride to the Musalmans, that they should fear the 
HiudtiB. Similarly it can be no matter for pride to 
the Hindus that they should fear Musalmans, even if 
they are aided by the Musalmans of the world. Are 
we so falleu, that we should bo afraid of our ovvu 
shadows ? You will be surprised to heai that the 
Patbaos are living in peace with us. They stood side 
by side with us in the last smuggle, and sacrificed 
their young men on the altar of liberty. I want you, 
Who belong to the country of the Prophet’s birth, to 
make your contribution to the restoration of peace 
between Hindus and Muslims in India. I cannot tell 
you how you are to do it, but I may remind you that 
where there is a will, there is a way. I waul the 
Arabs of Arabia to come to our rescue and help, to 
bring about a condition pf things when the Musalman 
will consider it a point of honour to Imp die Hindu 
and vice versa. 

" For the rest I would also give you the message of 
spiuuing and weaving \u your homes. Some of ihc Caliphs 
led lives which were models of simplicity., and if you 
help yourself by making your o«vn cloth, there is in it 
nothing derogatory to Islam. There is also the pro¬ 
blem of drink which for you should be twice cursed. 
There should be not a drop here, but as there are 
other communities too, 1 think the Arabs will have to 
persuade them to make Aden dry. 1 do hope our 
relattooy with one another will new grow richer and 
closer ,' 1 

Friends at Sea 

Thanks to Marconi, even though you may be on 
mid-ocean, you du uot lose contact with ihe outside 
world. You not only have messages from shore to 
ship, but from ship to ship, and within three days of 
Bailing from Bombay we had an agreeable surprise in 
the sbftpe of numerous marconigrams of greetings from 
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friends — friends in oar part of tbe world, I should 
say. For there were greetings from the Indian pas¬ 
sengers on board the ship the ‘City of Baroda f and 
several messages from the ship 1 Cracovia*, sent 
they passed us or we passed them. There were also 
messages from Karachi, and some more from Bombay, 
which I do not count as from 11 new" friends, but a 
particularly welcome surprise was one from the Indian? 
of Berbers. For a while we wondered if Berbers was 
not another ship like the others that had flashed 
greetings to us. But I found at last, that Berbers is 
the principal town of British Somaliland oq the 
south shore of the Gulf of Aden, which has been 
a protectorate since 1884. And now as we are 

nearing the Suez, we have messages every few hours 
from Indians and Egyptians in Cairo, the most note¬ 
worthy being from Madame Zagloul Pasha: "On happy 
occasion crossing Egyptian waters I send great leader 
of great India my heartiest compliments and best wishes 
success Indian cause.” T may also copy here a maren- 
nigram from Al Balagh, the leading Egyptian journal,, 
u Al Balagh newspaper Cairo greet 3 India in your 
person, wishes full success for Indian cause in 

Conference. ” 

Among the friends on board the ship, the foremost 
must be counted the numerous little boys and girls of 
the homegung English passengers. Victor Hugo has 
said thflt rags have no sex. Perhaps it is correcter to 
say that children know neither sox nor colour, and 
the commonest phenomenon on our ship is of 
Gatdhiji often pulling the children by tba ears, 
patting them on tbe back, nud the latter pulling 
iu their little heads into Gandhiji’s cabin, like tho 
little birdies putting out their baaks to the parent 
birds, when Gaudhiji sits down to breakfast or dinner. 
11 Grapes or dates ?” is the usual question put to iheai, 
and gleefully they bear away the plate of gropes soon 
lo return it empty. I have seen them watchiug tbe 
revolutions of the spinning wheel for minutes on end 
in pleasant wonder. But I hope to say rr.ore of these 
friends on another occasion. 

Business on board Ship 

The mention of the spinning wheel reminds me to 
inform the reader that Gandhiji’s wheel has been a 
universal centre of attraction. It is amazing how 
little men and women know of cotton or spinning 
or weaving, though they wear clothes al} 
the;r lives, and amusing questions are asked, as 
Gandhiji and Mirabcn sit plying their wheels on deck. 
But it is not only cursory interest :bat the wheel has 
aroused. Numerous questions relating to the 
economics of spinning and the place of the wheel its 
this industrialised world of ours are asked by the 
Indian youths on board, proceeding to England for 
higher studies. But even their ignorance is remarkable, 
looking to the fact that the spinning wheel has becortifc 
a normal feature of our life for some years now. 1 
am sorry, I have with me no presentation copies of 
Mr. Gregg’s book on the Economics of Khatfdaq 
otherwise I should have given a copy to each of these 
youths on condition that they finished it on hoard* 
There was a flutter of surprise last evening, when 
Gandhiji announced to these friends, that ho had $t>M 
that wopderfnl pashtnina shawl (worth Rs. 700) to 
a friend on board for Rs. 7,000, which was die upset 
price that he bad set on it, 
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Peraoaal Testimony on Prayer 

Bat 'perhaps even a greater centra of attraction 
than the spinning wheel has been the prayer that we 
have every evening. The morning prayers are too 
early to attract these friends, but practically all Indians, 
(who number over 40),—Hindus, Musalmans, Farsis, 
Sikhs, —and a sprinkling of Europeans attend he 
evening prayers. At the request of some of these 
friends a fifteen minutes’ talk after prayer and before 
dinner has become a daily feature, and I propose to 
share the first two talks with the readers of Youn& 
India . A question is asked each evening, and Gandhiji 
replies to it the next. One of the Indian passengers—a 
Musalman youth—asked Gandhiji to give his personal 
testimony on prayer, not a theoretical discourse but 
a narration of what, he had felt and experienced as a 
result of prayer. Gandhiji liked the question immensely, 
and poured out his personal testimony from a full 
heart. “ Prayer ", said he, 11 has been the saving of 
my life. Without it I should have been a lunatic long 
ago. My autobiography will tell you, that I have had 
my fair share of the bitterest public and private 
experiences, They threw me into temporary despair, 
but if I was able to get rid of it, it was because cf 

prayer. Now I may tell you, that prayer has not been 

part of my life in the sense that truth has been. It 
came out of sheer necessity, as I found myself in a 
plight when I could not possibly be happy without 
it. And the more my faith in God increased, the more 
irresistible became the yearning for prayer. Life 

seemed to ba dull and vacant without it. J had 
attended the Christian service in South Africa, 

bat it had failed to grip me. I could not 

join them in prayer. They supplicated God, but 
I canid not do so, I failed egregiously. I started 
with disbelief \o God and prayer, and until at a late 
stage in life I did not feel anything like a void in 
life. But at that stage I felt that as food was indispen¬ 
sable for the body, so was prayer indispensable 
for the soul. In fact food fur the body \s not so 
necessary as prayer for the soul. Tor starvation is 

often necessary iu order »o keep the body in health, 
but there is no such thing as prayer starvation. You 
cannot possible have a surfeit of pmyet. Three of the 
greatest teachers of the world—Buddha, Jesus, Mahomed, 
— have left unimpeachable testimony, that they found 
illumination through prayer and could net possibly 
Jive without U. But (o come nearer home. Millions 
of Hindus and Musalmans and Christians find their 
only solace In life in prayer. Either you vote them 
down as liars or self-deluded people. Well, then, f wili 
fcay, that Ibis lying has a charm for me, a truth seeker, if 
it fs 'lying f that has given me that mainstay or siaff 
of life, without which I could not bear to live for a 
moment. In spite of despair staring me in the face 
on the political horizon, 1 have never lost my peace. 
In fact I have found people who envy my peace. That 
peace* I tell you* comes from prayer, I am not a mac 
Of learning but 1 humbly claim to be a man of prayer. 
I am indifferent as to the form. Every one is a law 
Unto himself in that respect. But there are some well- 
marked roads, and it is safe to walk along the beaten 
tracks, trod by the ancient teachers. Well, 1 have 
givtsrrny practical testimony. Let every one try and 
Jtod, that as a result of dnity prayer be wWs something 
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new to his life, something with which nothing can 
be compared.” 

I But,' said another youth the next evening, ‘sir, 
whilst you start with belief in God, we start. with 
unbelief. How are we to pray ?' 

41 Well,” said Gandhiji, 14 it is beyond my power to 
induce in you a belief in God. There are certain 
things which are self-proved, and certain which are 
uot proved at all. The existence of God is like a 

geometrical axiom. It may be beyond our heart- 

grasp. I shall not talk of an intellectual grasp. 
Intellectual attempts are more or less failures, as a 
rational explanation cannot give you the faith in a 
living God. For it is a thing bsyond the grasp of 

reason. It transcends reason. There are numerous 

phenomena from which you can reason out the existence 
of God, but I shall not insult your intelligence by 
offering you a rational explanation of that typel I 
would have you brush aside all rational explanatfdnfi 
aud begiu with a simple childlike faith in God. Tft.-I 
exist, God exists. With me it is a necessity p|%|y 
being as it is with millions. They may not be able to 
talk about it, but from their life you can see that it 
is part of their life. I am only asking you to restore 
the belief that has been undermined. In order to do 
so, you have to unlearn a lot of literature that dazzles 
your intelligence and throws you off your feet. Start 
with .lie faith which is also a token of humility and 
an admission that we know nothing, that we are lass 
than atoms in this universe. We are less than atoms, 
I say, because the atom obeys the law of its being, 
whereas we in the insolence of our ignorance deny the 

law of narure. But 1 have no argument tn address to 
those who have uo faith. 

II Once you accept the existence of God, the 
necessity for prayer is unescapable. Let us not make 
the astounding claim, that our whole life is a prayer, 
and therefore we need not sit down at a particular 
hour to pray. Even men who were all their time in 
tune with the infinite did not make such a claim. 
Their lives were a continuous prayer, and yet for our 
sake, let us say, they offered prayer at set hours, aud 
renewed each day the oath of loyalty to God. God of 
course never insists on the oath, bat we must renew 
ow pledge every day, and I assure you we shall then 

free Iroin every imaginable misery in lifo." 

As I have finished this, we have done 1,200 more 
miles north through the Red Sea, and are nearing the 
Suez. But of that in rhe next, M, D. 

Postscript : Since the above was written and posted, 
the following warm message of greetings was received 

from Nahas Pasha, President of the Wafd party_the 

party now in opposition and fighting for Egyptian 
independence for which Zagloui Pasha fought and died: 

“The great Leader A1 Mahatma Gandhi 

Jt * Rajputana' 

In the name of Egypt who is now fighting 

for its lil>3rties and its independence, I welcome in 
you the foremost leader of that India who is also 
struggling to attain the same end, and I convey to 
you my hearty wishes for a safe journey and a 
happy return. I also ask God to grant to you 
success in you quest—a success equal to 'the 
greatness of your determination. I hope to have 
the pleasure of meeting you on your homeward 
journey, and trust that the tynd of tt(e Pbaraohq 
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will then ba favoured by your visit, thus enabling 
the Wafd , and the Egyptian Nation at large to 
express ip you, whatever be the result of your 
journey, * both their appreciation of your noble 
achievements to promote the welfare of your 
country, add their reverence for the greatness of 
the sacrifice made by you in support of your 
principles. May Cod prolong your life, and crown 
your endeavours with a victory far-reaching and 
abiding. Our representatives both at Suez and at 
Port Said will have the honour of convening to you 
by word of mouth our welcome and our best wishes. 
Mu9tafa El Nahas Pasha, President of the Wafd." 

I have already copied Madame Zagloul's touching 
message and At lialagh'x hearty greetings. Nahas 
Pasha's marconigram, reproduced without a change of 
comma or stop, comes so to say to crown both, and 
the triple message will be one to treasure. Gandhiji 
expects to seod a message of grateful thanks from 
Port Said. M. D. 

The Defence of India 

(By JawAHAIU.AI, NkTIK!/) 

The decision of the Lahore Congress accepting 
Independence as our immediate objective necessarily 
Involved the control by free India of the defence forces 
o! the country. This point was brought out clearly 
last year in the Yeravda Prison negotiations between 
the Government and Mahatma Gandhi and some other 
Congress leaders. The Karachi Congress also resolved 
that Purun Swaraj must “ give the nation control over 
the defence forces/" Thus the Congress position in 
regard to defence is clear and unambiguous. Under 
the Swaraj we are working for there can be no foreign 
army, in any shape or form, in the country, and the 
military, naval and air forces will Have to be fully 
under the nation's control. 

This would scein obvious enough, but it is necessary 
to stress the point in order to remove all doubts and 
misapprehensions. With an alien army in India there 
can be no national freedom or even internal freedom 
in the country. Such an army can only be an army 
of occupation, and must be a standing menace to our 
freedom. Even if our own armies are controlled by 
foreign authority, we shall have to face the same 
danger, and the ultimate power will always rest 
with this alien authority. The nominal liberty we may 
possess will be hedged and circumscribed and not 
worth many days' purchase. Indeed it may be that 
oar own armies, controlled by foreign authority, are 
used, as they have been so ofte^ used in the past, to 
thwart ami oppross us. They wi'l become tools in other 
hands meant to protect others 1 interests against ours. 

Suggestions have been made by some people, that 
while a part of the Indian army will be under the 
nation's control, another part, perhaps a smaller part, 
might continue for a while under foreign control. 
This is an equally untenable position. It would oi 
course be a negation of independence. Bat even 
apart from this fundamental objection, the imposition 
of a dual authority on the army is certain to lead 
to friction and may result in disaster. Dyarchy has 
Wholly failed on the civil side; in matters of defence it 
is unthinkable. If political power cannot be divided, 
much less can power over the defence forces be 
parcelled oqt. Any attempt to lps&tjg the geptraj 


national responsibility for the country's defence is bound 
to lead to intrigue and weakness, and it will become 
impossible to build up a really national and effective 
army and navy and air force. 

Thus it is clear, that the only position that can be 
accepted is that the nation should have complete control 
over all the defence forces, and that this control mu r *t 
be vested in the central authority, Some people, 
however, seem to doubt the capacity of India to defend 
herself against foreign attack, especially dating the first 
few years of freedom. It is necessary, therefore, to see 
if there is any foundation for these doubts and fears* 

The strength of a country in defence is always 
relative to the strength of other countries add to the 
world situation. No country in the world, with the 
possible exception of the United States of America, can 
withstand a combination of powers. Apart from half a 
dozen great powers, every other country is weak as 
compared to them. Many countries, like Czecho¬ 
slovakia, Poland, Austria and the Balkan States can 
be crushed easily by any one great power. But they 
retain their independence because of the rivalry of 
others. India’s position is far stronger. Geographically 
she is as safe as almost any country, and politically the 
world situation favours her and makes an invasion of 
her extremely unlikely. 

(To be continued ) 

A Parsi Protest 

Nearly 175 Parsi3 have signed the protest 
condemning the violence used against Congress pickets, 
including Sjt. Abid Ali on the 10th August last. The 
signatories to the protest iaclude barristers, doctors, 
solicitors aud professors. I congratulate the signatories 
on their protest. May I however suggest to them, that 
the mere protest will perhaps produce very little ellegt 
on those who were concerned in organising the 
hooliganism ? What is ready required is personal 
contact with the liquor dealers, and framing a scheme 
for finding some oilier and honourable work for them 
aud creating among the Parsis strong public opinion 
against the traffic. The argument that these 
liquor dealers have advanced is, that if they gave up 
the traffic, some other would tike it up. I have 
suggested to them, that their abstention will create a 
public opinion even outside Farsi ranks, and will 
really make it impossible for others to take up the 
immoral traffic. I have already recited in these 
columns the example of the Bhandaris in Ratnaglr 
District, who led the way by giving up the traffic 
which was their hereditary occupation. Many KoJfs 
have done likewise. If therefore the Parsis woold 
carry out the reform, they would not be pioneers, but 
they would be following a good example, and making 
a patriotic contribution towards eradication of a 
traffic'that is doing irreparable harm to the labouring 

popu lation._ M, K. G. 
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The Congress Claim 

[Tbe following is Gandhiji’s first speech at the 
Federal Structure Committee. ] 

I must confess at the outset that I am n)t a little 
embarrassed in having to state before you the position 
of tbe InJiau National Congress, T would like to say 

that I have come to London to attend this 

sub-committee, as also the Round Table Conference 
when the proper time comes, absolutely in the 
spirit of cooperation and to strive to my 

utmost to find points of agreement. I would like also 

to give this assurance to His Majesty’s Government, 
that at no stage is it, or will it be, my desire to 
embarrass authority; and l would like to give the same 
assurance (o my colleagues here, that however much 
we may differ about our view points, I shall not 
obstruct them in any shape or form. My position 
therefore here depends entirely upon your goodwill, 
as also the goodwill of His Majesty’s Government. 
If at any time I found that I could not be cf any useful 
service to the Conference I would not hesitate to 
withdraw myself from it. \ can also say to those 
who are responsible for tbe management of this 
Committee and the Conference that they have only 
to give a sign acd I should have no hesitation 
withdrawing. 

I am obliged to make these remarks because I 
know that there are fundamental differences of opinion 
between the Government and the Congress, and it is 
possible that there are vital ditknmces between my co* 
leagues and myself. There is also a limitation under 
Which I shall be working. I am but a poor humble 
Agent acting on behalf of the Indian National 
Congress; and it might be as well to remind 
ourselves of what the Congress stands for and 
what it is. You will then extend your 
nympatby to ine, because f know that thB burden 
that rests upon my shoulders is really very great, 
The Congress is, if 1 am not mistaken, the oldest 
political organisation we have in India. It has had 
nearly 50 years of life, during which period it has, 
without aijy interruption, held its annual session. It is 
what it means—national. It represents no particular 
oamtmioity, no particular class, no particular interest. 

It claims to represent all Indian interests and all classes. 

It is a matter of the greatest pleasure to me to state 
ttt&t it was first conceived in an English brain. Allan 
Optgpius Hume we knew gs the father of the Congress. 


It was nursed by two great Parses, Pheroze Shah 
Mehta and Dadabhni Naoroji, whom all India delighted 
to recognise ns Its Grand Old Man. From the very 
commencement the Congress had Musrdinans, Christians 
Anglo-Indians, I might say all religions, sects, 
creeds, represented upon it more or less fully. The 
late lladruddin Tyebji identified bi.nself with the 
Congress. We have ha 1 M us aim run ai presidents pL $ 
the Congress, and Parsees undoubtedly. T can recall ''"'t 
at least one Indian Christian at the present morruMjft 
W. C. Bonnerji. Knlicharan Bannerji, than whom f 1 
have nnc had the privilege of knowing a purer Indian, 
was also thoroughly identified with the Congress, I 
miss, as I Lave no doubt all of you miss, tba 
presence in our midst ot Mr. K. T. Paul. Although, I 
do jot know, but so far as I know, he never officially 
belonged to the Congress, he was a nationalist to the 
full. 

As you know, the late Muulana Muhammad Ali 
whose presence also we miss today, was a president of 
the Congress, and at present we have four Musalmaos 
as members of the Working Committee, which consists 
of 15 members. We have had women as our presidents, 

Dr. Annie Besant was the first, and Mrs. Sarojini Naidu 
followed. We have her as a member of the Working 
Committee also; and so if we have no distinctions cf 
class or creed, we have no distinctions of sex ehber. 

The Congress has from its very commencement 
taken up the cause of the so called “untouchables”. 
There was a time when the Coegress had at every 
annual session as its adjunct the Social Conference, 
to which the late Kauade had dedicated his energies, 
among Im many activities Headed by him, you will 
find in the programme of the Social Conference, reform 
in connection with the uutcuchab'es taking a prominent 
place. But in 1920, the Congress took a large step 
and brought the question of removal of untouchabillly 
us a plank on the political platform, made it an 
important item of the political programme. Just as the 
Congress considered Hindu-Muslim unity, thereby 
meaning unity amongst all the classes, to be indispens¬ 
able for the attainment of Swaraj, s:> also did the 
Congress consider the removal of the curse of the 
untouchahiiity as an indispensable condition for the 
attainment of full freedom. 

The position tbe Congress took up in 1920 remains 
tha same today and so you will see that the Congress 
has attempted from its very beginning to be what it 
has described itself to be, namely, national ju every 
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sense of th* term. If Your Highnesses will permit me 
to say so,,, in the very early stages, the Congress 
took up ypur causa also, L#et me remind this Committee 
that it was the CJ. D. M, of India who sponsored tho 
causa of "'Kashmir and Mysore, and these two great 
Houses, I venture, in all humility, to submit, owe not 
a little to tho efforts of Dadabhai Naoroji and the 
Congees*. 

Even up to now the Congress has endeavoured to 
serve the Princes of India by refraining from any 
interference in their domestic and internal affairs. I 
hope, therefore, thai: this brief introduction thar I 
thought fit to give wfil serve to enable the sub-committee 
and those who are at all interested iu the claims of the 
Congress, to understand that it has endeavoured to 
deserve the claim that it has made. It has failed, I 
know, often to live up to the claim, bub I venture to 
submit, that if you were to examine the history of 
the Congress yon would Hud that it has more often 
succeeded, and progressively succeeded, than failed. 
Above all, the Congress represents, in its essence, the 
dumb, semi-staived millions scattered over the length 
and breadth of the laud in its 7,00,000 villages, no 
matter whether they come from what is called Bntish 
India, or what is called Indian India. Every interest 
which, in the opinion of the Congress, is worthy of 
protection, has to subserve the interests of these dumb 
millions; and so you do find now and again apparently 
a clash between several interest?, and if there 
is a genuine real clash I have no hesitation 
in saying an behalf of the Congress that the Congress 
will sacrifice every interest for the sake of the interests 
of these dumb millions. It is, therefore, essentially a 
peasant organisation, and it is becoming so pjogressively. 
You, and even the Indian members of the sub¬ 
committee, will, perhaps be astonished to find that today 
the Congress, through its organisation, the All-India 
Spinners’ Association, is finding work for nearly 50,000 
women in nearly 11,000 villages, and these women are 
possibly 50 per (cut. Musalman women, Thousands 
of them belong to ihc 1 o-cailed untouchable class. We 
have thus, in this constructive manner, penetrated these 
villages and die effort is being made to cover every 
one of the V'fi.ooo villages. It i3 a superhuman task, 
but if human effort can do so, you wifi presently find 
the Congress covering all of these villages and bringing 
to them the message o( the spinning wheel, 

Thai being the repr^bemauvo character uf the 
Congress, >ou will njt be astonished when I read to 
you the Congress mandate. I hope that it may not 
jar upon yon. You n ay consider that tho Congress is 
making n claim winch is wholly untenable, Such as 
it K 1 am here a; put forth that claim on behalf of 
the Congress in the gentlest nmnuer possible, but also 
in the firmest manner possible. 1 ha’, e come here to 
pro&ccuia that claim with all ihe faith and energy that 
J can command. If you can convince me to the 
contrary and sho-v that the claim is inimical to the 
mierftbts of these dumb millions, I shall revise my 
opinion. 1 am open to conviction, bm even so, I 
should have to a k my principals to consent to that 
revisnn b fine 1 could usefully act as the agent of the 
Congress. At this *fiage, I propose to read to you 
this u andate so that you can understand dearly the 
|hnU?v f tons imposed upon ipe, 


This was a resolution passed at the Karachi 
Congress: 

“This Congress, having considered the pro via 
ional settlement between tho Working Committfii 
and the Government of India, endorses it, my] 
desires to make it clear that the Congress goal of 
Purna Swaraj, meaning complete independence 
remains intact. In the ev^nt of a way remaining 
otherwise open to the Congress to be represented at 
any conference with the representatives of the British 
Government, the Congress delegation will work for 
this goal, and in particular so as to give the nation 
control over the army, externa! affairs, finance, 
fiscal ^nd economic policy, and to have a scrutiny by 
a a impartial tribunal of the financial transactions 
of the British Government in India, and to exam¬ 
ine and assess the obligations to bo undertaken by 
India or England aid the right to either party to 
end the partnership at will: provided however, that 
the Congress delegation will be frne to accept such 
adjustments as may be demonstrably necessary in 
the interests of India. 

Then follows ihe appointment. I have in the light 
of this mandate endeavoured as carefully as l was capa¬ 
ble of studying the provisional conclusions arrived at by 
the several sub Committees appointed by Round Table 
Confi-rence. I have also carefully studied the Prime 
Minister’s statement giving the considered policy of 
Ilis Majesty's Government. I speak as subject to 
correction, but so far as l have been able to under¬ 
stand, this document falls short of what is aimed at 
and claimed by the Congress. True, 1 have the liber I y 
to accept such adjustments as may be demonstrably in 
the interests of India, but they have all to be consistent 
with the fundamentals stated in this mandate. 

I remind myself at this stage of the terms of 
what is to me a sacred Settlement, the Settlement 
arrived at Deihi between tho Government of 
India and the Congress. In that settlement, the 
Congress has accepted the principle of federation; 
the principle that there should be responsibility at tbe 
Centre, and has accepted also the principle that there 
should be safeguards in so far as 'hey may be 
necessary in the interests of ludia. 

There wtu one phrase used yesterday, I forget by 
which delegate, but it struck me very forcibly. He 
said, 11 we do not want a merely political constitution ". 

I do not know that he gave that expression the same 
meaning that it immediately bore to me: but I intone* 
d.at?ly said to myself, this phrase has given tno a good 
expression. It is true the Congress will not b<% and 
personally speaking, I myself would never be, satisfied 
with a mere political constitution which to read wduld 
seem to giv India ad it can possibly politically desire, 
but in reafily would give her nothing. If we ate intent 
upon complete independence it is net from any sense of 
arrogance; it is not because, we want to parade before 
the universe that we have now severed all connection 
w J th the British people. Nothing of the kind. 
On the contrary, you find in this mandate itself 
that the Congress contemplates a partnership; the 
Congress contemplates a connection with the British 
people, but that connexion to be such a9 can exist 
between two absolute equals. Tune wa? yyhep \ prided 
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myself on being and being called a British subject. 
I have ceased for many ycaars to call myself a British 
subject; I would far lather be called a rebel than a subject; 
but T have now aspired, I still aspire, to be a citizen not 
in the Empire, but in a Commonwealth, in a partnership 
if po S’ble; if God wills iq an indissoluble pa tfnersbip, but 
not a partneiship superimposed upon cne nation by 
another. Hence you find here that the Congress claims 
<hat either party should have the right to sever this 
rormection, to dissolve the partnership. It has got to 
he. necessarily therefore, of mutual benefit. May I say— 
i* tuny be irrelevant to tho consideration, but not 
irrelevant tome,—that as I have said elsewhere, I can 
quite understand the responsible British statesmen today 
being wholly engrossed in domestic affairs, in trying to 
make both ends meet. We could cot expect them to 
do anything less, and I felt, even as I was sailing 
towards London, whether we, in the subcommittee at 
the present moment, would cot be a drag upon the 
British ministers whether we would not bo interlopers; 
and yet I said to myself, It is possible that we might 
not be-, interlopers; it is possible that the British 
minGtcrs themselves might consider tho proceedings of 
the Round Table Conference to be of primary 
importance even in terms of their domestic affairs. 
Vos, India can be held by the sword; but what will 
conduce to tho prosperity of Great ILitain, and the 
ccouurnic freedom of Great Bi itain? An enslaved but a 
rebellious India, nr, an India, an esteemed partner with 
Britain to share her sorrows, to take part side by 
side with Britain m her misfortunes ? 

Yes, if need be, but at her own will, to fight side 
by side with Eriiain, not for ike exploitation uf a single 
race or a single human being on earth, but it may ( e 
conceivably for the good of ike whole world. Jf 1 
want freedom for my country, believe me, if I 

can possibly help it, 1 do net want that 

freedom in order that b belonging tc a nation 
which counts onHifth of the human race, 
may exploit any other race upon earth, or any smgle 
individual. If I want that freedom for my country, 
I would not Via delving of that freedom i): I did not 
cherish and treasure the equal right of every other race, 
weak or strong, to (be same freedom. And so l said 
.myself, whilst J was nearing the shores of your 
boautrful hi and: Perchance it raiget be possible; for me 
to convince ihe British Ministers that India, as a vain 
abte partner, not held by force* but by tho silken cord 
of love, rd India of that character might be conceiva¬ 
ble of real assistance to ycu in balancing your budget, 
tiot for one year but for many. What cannot the two 
rations do—one r handful but brave, with a record for 
bravery perhaps unsurpassed, a nation noted for having 
fought slavery, a radon that nas at least claimed 
time* without number to protect the weak—and another 
a very ancient nation, counted in millions, with a 
glorious and ancient past, representing at the present 
moment two great cultures, the Islam and llirdu cultures 
and if you will,-also containing not a small but a very 
i*r$e number of Christian population, and certainly 
absorbing the whole of the splendid Zoroastrian stock, 
in numbers almost beneath contempt, but in philan 
thtopy and enterprise almost unequalled, certainly unsur¬ 
passed, We hkve got all these cultures concentrated in 
India, and supposing that God tires both Hindus and 


Musalmans represented here with a proper spirit so 
that they close ranks and come to an honourable under¬ 
standing, take that nation and (his nation together, and 
I again ask myself and ask you whether with an India 
free, completely independent as Great Britain is, whether 
an honourable partnership between these two cannot 
be mutually beneficial, even in terms of the domestic 
affair of this great nation. And so, in that dreamy 
hope I have approached the British Isles, and I shall 
still cherish that dream. 

And when I have said this perhaps I have said all, 
*md you will be able to dot the Vs and cross the T’s, 
not expecting me to fill in all the details, and tell you 
what I mean by control over the army, what I menu 
by control over external affairs, finance, fiscal and 
economic policy, or even the financial transactions 
which a friend yesterday considered to be sacrosanct. 

I do not take that view. If there is a stock-taking 
between incoming and outgoing partners, their 
transactions are subject to audit and adjustment, and 
the Congress will not be guilty of any dishonourable 
conduct or crime in saying that the nation should 
understand what it is taking cve». ard what it should 
not take over. This audit, this scrutiny, is asked for 
not merely in the interests of India: it is asked lot 
in the interests of both. I am positive that the 
British people do not want to saddle upon India a 
single burden which it should not legitimately bear, 
and I am here to declare on behalf of the Congress 
that the Congress will never think of repudiating a 
single claim ur a burden that it should justly discharge. 
If we arc tu live as an honourable nation worthy of 
commanding credit from the whole world, we will 
pay every farthing of legitimate debt with our 
blood. 

I do not think that \ snould take you any further 
through the clauses of this mandate and aialyse for 
you the meaning of these clauses as congressmen give 
them. Jf it is God’s will that I should continue to 
take part in these deliberations, ss the deliberations 
proceed. I shall be able to explain ihe implications of 
these clauses. As the deliberations proceed I would 
have my say in connection with the safeguards also# 
Bui I think I ha/c said quite enough in having, with 
some elaboration and with your generous itidu’gence, 
Lord Chancellor, taken the time of this meeting. I 
had not intended really iu take that time but I felt 
■ nat l could no! possibly do justice to the cause I 
ht.ve come to expound to you, rhe sub-Committce, and 
! .o the British Nation ct which we the Indian delegation" 
are at present, the guests, if I did not give you out of 
tho whole of :ny heart rny cherished wish oven at this 
time. 1 would love to go away from the shores of the 
British Isles with the conviction that there was to be 
an honourable and equal partnership between Great 
Britain and India. 

I cannot do anything more than say that it will be 
my fervent prayer during all the days that I live in 
your midst that this consumatiou may be reached. I 
thank you, Lord Chancellor, for the courtsey that you 
have extended to me in not slopping me, although I 
have taken close upon forty five minute . Lwas not 
entitled to all that indulgence and I tha k you one® 
more 
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Amended Press Bill 

*{ By C. Rajagoiwt.vciiai: ) 

The Brass Bill, as amended by the Select Committee, 
has been published but amendments cannot set right 
a thing wholly illconceived. The ostensible object of 
the measure is to prevent the encouragement of political 
violence. Existing iaw amply provides scope for 
prosecuting and securing the punishment of persons 
guilty of acts of this nature. If it is felt that certain 
types of encouragement escape existing definitions of 
abatement such acts should be defined and passed through 
the Legislative Assembly as newly defined offences. 

Instead of this straight forward course, which could 
secure the stated object, it is sought under the cover 
of preventive legislation and it makes liberty of tbe 
press a fiction by putting all newspapers under security 
for good behaviour. To enact a measure like the one 
proposed and to claim that the press is left free is as 
absurd as to put all citizens under Section 108 Cr. P. C. 
and claim that citizenship is still intact. A measure of 
this kind cannot be made right by amendments 
either in the Select Committee or in the Assembly. It is 
not the fangs only but the vety breath that poisons. 

Not all the fangs have, however, been touched 
in the amendments. Under the bill no new press 
could come to be, except, ordinarily, alter giving 
security. The amendments provided no change in this* 
but makes the security refundable alter three months 
probation. The ticket of leave habit generated during 
three months period may be expected to last, 
otherwise, there is th* operative clause for all presses 
whenever local Government puts it in motion. 

The amended bdl is limited to incitements to murder 
and cognizable offences involving violence. It is not a 
very large clats of allegations that are excluded by 
chance, as may be seen by a perusal of rhe schedule 
of the criminal procedure code. Most effencf.s, even 
of a tritiling sort, are cognizable. Any allegation that 
the police may take cognizance of is cognizable. Even 
criminal tresspass is cognizable. The pickclers inSernbiaa, 
( Madras Presidency ) who “ trespassed " into the 
large uocoauut grove to picket a toddy shop situated 
therein are prosecuted for a cognizable offence, namely, 
an entry in f o a garden against the. will of the 
owner. Any report or comment that may be alleged to 
have a tendency to encourage su-h or any ocher cogniz¬ 
able offence is enough to justify application of the act. 

Sir Lawrence [enkius’ caustic irony in the Comrade 
Case has had so me effect on the Select Committee, 
Absurd phrases of nervous amplification are omitted 
from clause 4, but omission docs not restrict rhe scope 
of the clause in any wise. What is gained is brevity. 
Tfie cDDttnt is not loafi instead of exhibiting a full 
ugW surface it is put sideways to hide the ugliness. 

The explanation that no expre^iion of admiration 
made historical by literarv work shall be a ground 
for action, unless, it tends to encourage crime, 
does not put one at ease. On the contrary, that such 
an explanation was found necessary by those responsible 
for the bill is sufficient proof of its danger. Far from 
putting one at ease it indicates its possible scope. 
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The amended bill provides for an appeal to the 
High Court, whenever security is demanded. This 
was not formerly there but appeals could be 
made only against a forfeiture order. Dissenting 
members of the Select Committee recommend that, 
even when demanding a security the magistrate 
should hold a judicial, though summary, enquiry. It 
seems to us, however, this amendment does not 
visualise the realities of the case. A man has to be 
adjudged a criminal before he commits an offence. 
What sort of a summary judicial enquiry can be held ? 
The purpose of the issue before the magistrate, or in 
case of appeal, before the High Court, cannot be any 
offence already committed but the issue can only be the 
desirability or not of securing previous guarantee for Lhe 
future nocd conduct. There can be no definite allegation 
that can be met. The issue must be largely over 
matters of prejudice and an enquiry under no conditions 
can be satisfactory. We hope that the Assembly,even 
constituted as it is, will refuse to pass a measure whose 
whole frame work is inconsistent with freedom of the 
piess or contemplated transfer of responsibility for Law 
and Order to the people. 

Indirect Election 

( By C. K UA'f TAl-ACHUl ) 

Gandhijt has disturbed the unanimous trend of 
public opinion in favour of direct election, which as 
against the report of the Simon Commission, 
Government of India supported. It is not easy to 
understand thiugs from a great distance without the 
aid of elucidatory questions and answers. 

The issue of direct or indirect election inay be 
understood and considered from two aspects, one 
geiKidl, and the other, a particular application. TLutaly 
it is in latter sense that the pros and cons of the two 
methods of election have been considered, namely, 
whether the Central Legislature should be a Federal 
Assembly of members, chosen by votes of the 
constituent provincial legislatures, or by direct election 
by primary voters spread all over India. In the other 
sense, the question is one of general application and 
not concerning only the Central Legislature. Indirect 
election, in tbe general sense, means that the 
voters will choose their representatives for local 
affairs in the first Etage and these representatives 
will choose men to deal with wider affairs who 
again will have the authority to elect representatives to 
deal with more central affairs, and so on, right up to 
the top. In this sense, even tbe provincial legislatures 
may consist of members chosen, not by all the vQiers 
directly, but elected by a body of rcqreheuiativea, 
themselves elected. There will thus be double and treble 
filtration of choices. It seems that it is in this genera} 
sense that Gandhiji supported the principle of indirect 
election in his speech at (he Round Table Conference* 

The acceptance of the method of indirect election 
does not mean that it must necessarily run through 
all the way up to the apex. It may be accepted only 
up to the point necessitated by the unwieldy character 
of the electorate, or expediencies arising otherwise 
and replaced from that point by the direct method* 
It does not follow that, because, for instance* the 
primary voter does not elect representatives to the 
provincial legislature but does so only through the 
Tolnka or District Councils, tbe Central Legislature also 
must be elected only indirectly by tbe provincial 
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The Defence of India 

( By Jawaharlal Nkiirit) 

(Continued from page 215) 

It is a well known fact, and an axiom in international 
politics, that the possession of India has Riven England 
her pre-eminence and commanding position in world 
affairs. From the time of Peter the Great of Russia 
this fact has been stressed by statesmen and politicians 
and world policy has been largely governed by it. 
Every great country has been jealous of England 
because of her lordship over India. But the thing had 
been done, gradually and almost imperceptib’y, and it 
was very difficult to undo it. So the other powers 
resigned 'hemselves to what they considered an unkird 
fate and accepted the accomplished fact. 

If the domination of England over India ceases and 
India becomes free, what will be the reaction of other 
powers ? It may be that some will covet her, but 
the master desire will be to prevent anv oilier nation 
from possessing India No country will tolerate the 
idea ot another gaining dominion over India and thus 
acquiring the commanding position which England 
occupied for so long. If any power was covetous 
enough to make the attempt al! he others would 
combine to proven* this and to trounce the intruder. 
This mutual rivalry would in lt-e'f be the surest 
guarantee against an attack on India. 

But let us examine this question further. What 
country would threaten us ? The countries or Western 
Europe are too it uch involved in their mutual liate^ 
Rud jealousies to trouble us much. The United States 
of Arneiic* are too far away lor effective action. Japan 
has her hands full with the new drvtdjpmems in 
China, and ihc latent, ar.d sometimes apparent, h'w.ility 
ot the Uni led State,, in any event, the Western 
European powers will not pcrm'i her :o ?mb r v.ic on 
any such adventure. China will have to face hev own 
great difficulties for a long time to come, and bevdas, 
it is difficult to imagine that our relations with her 
will be anything but friendly, Thus no danger threatens 
us from any of these countries. There remain lor 
consideration ;wo countries —lb? little Sure of 
Afghan is i an ard Rassla, 

Afghanistan in the past has had .he closest bonds 
wi h India and it should be our endeavour to revive 
them. Even if we do not .-u ceed in doing so. wc 
have litde to fear umn h. i. The streng'h jf he: 
people lies in defence in their mountain fastne. ?es md 
□o! m a serious aback. Her people are brave lighter*, 
but their resources are very limited, She is having 
her own. troubles aod \van\s peace 10 develop her 
resource^ &ad consolidate her position. But a r I he 
worst, if war came, it is quite possible that she may 
esury out a Dumber of successful raids before we can 
defeat aod hold her in check. If is not conceivable that 
Afghanistan can succeed ultimately agaiust us 

Russia then remains the sole country that may 
threaten our freedom. She is grown and is in a favourable 
position to attack us. But it is a well known fact 
that although she is stroDg and almost invulnerable 
in defence she is weak in attack. The Soviet 
Government has made good against a host of external 
teneimes and an abundance of difficulty and misfortune 
at home. These difficulties and enmities coulinue 
and it is exceedingly unlikely that it will embark 
on aggressive campaign with so many dangers to 
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face at home and abroad. Such a venture would 
inevitably expose Russia’s flanks to a host of enemies 
who have long been wailing for a chance to swoop 
down on her. In spite of her growing strength and 
self-confidence Russia is haunted by fear of the 
combinations against her ip Western Europe and she 
dare not imperil her existence by attacking India and 
leaving her long frontiers exposed. 

It is notorious that Russia is full today of her Five 
Years Flan. She cau think of nothing else except the 
building up of her industries and utilising her resources 
to the full. Probably the Five Year Flan may be followed 
by another requiring a similar expenditure of energy. 

There is also no economic urge for Russia to covet 
India. Both countries are sLi 11 mainly agricultural and 
are being industrialised. Both have enough raw material 
and need capital and machinery and experts* They are 
too similar to be of much help to each other. India 
has been and is useful to England bccaiEe the latter 
is highly industrialised and has a great deal of surplus 
capital. Russia has no such capital and will not have 
it for a along time. 

There has hem traditional rivalry bsUveen England 
and Russia for generations past and, under English 
influence, we have b a eu made to fear the bogey of a 
Russian invasion. Way should we inherit this hato 
and fear of Russia from England ? It does not concern 
us. Russia will hare nothing to fear from a Free 
Iod.a and we uoad have no fear of her. The danger 
from Russia, such as there is, is caused solely by this 
r vahy between her and England. Tt ceases for us as 
soon as British domination F removed and we are 
free. Our position thuq in a m'ditar' s^nsp, is better 
and stronger as an independent country than it would be 
if we continued to be involved in British imperial policy. 

We a r e inevitably led to the conclusion that the 
position of Free India in the world would be a 
favourable one and the ctiances of external attack on 
her are remote. But nonc-tbe-less we will have to 
prepaic for all contingencies and devote ourselves to 
the speedy reconstruction of our defeoce forces. The 
present Indian army, which is recognised hv every one 
to be higbiy efficient, will form the nucleus. There 
will, however, be a lack of officers. Many of the uon 
commissioned officers can be promoted to commissioned 
ranks, and, pending If e training of other officers, we 
can have the aid of foreign t fficers as experts. English 
officets may be engaged lor IhF purpose and we may 
also have French, German, Russian or Japanese. There 
is no lack ol Them since the Great War. India with 
her man power and tremendous resources can solve the 
problem of defence in a year nr two. A free nation 
faced with the immediate responsibility for protecting 
the country will do more within twelve months than 
the British Government would do within half a century. 
Not long ago, when Europe was convulsed by the 
Great War, we saw huge armies grow up and officers by 
tens of thousands were trained almost within a few months 
in many countries. There were no academical committees 
appointed then to take a leisurely view of of affairs 
and make recommendations for the generations to come. 

Our present army is efficient 1 , but we must bear in 
mind that we shall have to reorganise it completely 
and create out of it and our of fresh material a truly 
national army, with a na ional purpose and a national 
outlook. We shall also have, as the resolution on 
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Fundamental Rights his laid down, a national mibtia 
as a second line of defence. We have to remember, 
however, fliat modern defence and attack are not 
questions of numbers, but of efficiency and the latest 
scientific devices. The aeroplane, ihe tank r.nd other 
forms of mechanised warfare are replacing the old 
methods, and soon the modern infantry and cavalry 
may be as out of date as the men with hows and 
arrows. We shall thus have to concentrate, with the 
the help cf foreign experts, on building up a highly 
efficient mechanised defence force. 

All these precautions we shall have to take, but 
above all we shall have to develop the spirit of our 
people. If the common people, the workers and the 
peasants, are real sharers in the freedom that will come 
they will fight in defence of their country and their 
newly won freedom with a doggeduess and valour that 
come from a new hope. History gives us many exam¬ 
ples of this. Hu': history does not give us a single 
intance of an alien power teaching its subject people, 
how to defend themselves and ‘.bus get rid of foreign 
domination. 

India has thus nothing to fr-ar if the foreign army 
of occupation K removed and she is left to her own 
resources for defence. Even if danger* cume and rKks 
have to br faced wc cannot submit to 'Ik humiliation 
of depending on Mreigner* for defence. We shall face 
these dangers and i'kUs and the >iumgth which enabled 
us to gain our Iret-dom will nUo enable us to retain it. 

( i /;/ !:,! ) 

Notes 

Circular Withdrawn 

The Frigate ^ecrerry fo Hi: Excellency, the 
Governor of Madras, Ins wrap n ii Srijut C. Kajigo- 
palaehar to r.av tlw.t the ru/ukr - issued by the 
Tahsildar of Ch mdmgirh 'Nittoor Disiiicc, auh which 
was published in our of 1 epir.nber seventeenth, 

was issued ueder :\ inuappreluviraop and Ins been 
withdrawn. This is so !ar good. It is not, lu.wevcr, 
the only rase o f ilie kind. We have many instances 
of the issue of similar mi chRvous circulars and 
proclamations at other place'-. So ,ar as police and 
tnagUiacy arc ;onccriK\i, t'.ev love o luck upon 
Congress woikci: md Coasrfss ( ;auf: at: „ 6 j,e..v 

Ptill ouuaw :uid wi^l, to j.icvcvA ci-si); fren 
tb<?rn hruhuiu or .*u jr.in of 'uJMioiic aoJ, 

thetefoi? till tl.o more ti-n-iil.* r.o'iWv?. it i-, 
ticiit. that l'>e vrovcivniet l s'. ould ilo.tyly disjt' it and 
condemn .-.uiviurs ot wei -...aloui officii/ in tins 
liiccticn. 

A Disclosure and A Doubtful Compliment 
Th*i Associated IVss of India repous that at a branch 
meeting of the ILurop.MiJS Associa'ion. he'd at Jharia 
tet.ently. Mi. Chapman Mortimei. tfie Geuci/tl Secretary of 
the Assoc atio'j, i:i course ot an address "paid a 
handsome tribute to the tiimuess with which 
Mr. f’mcjsoK had tackled a delicate situation, 
notwitbsia.vJir.g the fact mat the Viceroy and the 
<'.Q\erntrcnr of Tnciia were h.unpeied at eveiy step by the 
last Secretary of S:;\!e, Mr. Wedge-wood Bene," we do 
not ko;\v what Mi. JJsnn or t!,e \'iceroy have to say 
to this interesting disclosure by the secretary of the 
J.uropean Association. We wonder also whether 
Mr. Kmerson is pleased with the implications of the 
gratuitous complmieut. C. R. 
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From s. s. Rajputana 

in 

Through Red Sea to Port Said 

When I wrote my last, out boat had done :i few 
hundred miles of the Red Sea and we were approa¬ 
ching the Gulf of Sue/:. Within a few hours after 
entering the Gulf the boar passed a cumbei of light 
houses showing how difficult in cld times ihe naviga¬ 
tion through ihese waters must have been, fo r die 
southern part of the Gulf K studded with reefs and 
islands. As >ou go further up you descry the mounta¬ 
inous masses of Sinai. Some few miles distant may 
also be seen the palm trees of the green oaAs called 
Close's wells where Moses and the Israelites 
celebrated their deliverance from the hosts of Pharaoh 
after crossing the Red Sea. Every spot and hill on 
the east coa-t of the Gulf of Sur: conceals a store of 
storied pas', b'ke the sacted hills an I mountains in 
our country. Enlilce the latter, howevei, the bills cn 
the t-ast coast of the Red Sea are bleak and rugged 
and iuhospuable, making one wonder all the more how 
from these regions sprang lhiee cf the well known 
faiths of the world-—Judaism, Christianity and Elam. 
\\ hen one thinks of toe common origin 1 / these 
fanhs, and goes a stop further and reflects llnA all 
the grr>t faiths ol the world sprang from the 
sacred soil ul Asia, one feels ashamed aud hum-bated 
that the puny followers of those, faiths ran so far 
forget their great originators and the Alrighty Gcd 
win gave them illumination that they can find therein 
nothing to unify arid even, thine Ki separate inemselves 
from one another as surely from ihe (hear Earlier. 

The Red Pea was a great made urne throughout: 
the middle age-, until Vasco He Gama rounder! the 
C-ipe of Good Nope and opened a safer and mcra 
economic highway. Rut the opening up cf Sue/ 
lecmred die Red Sea to its premiei position of one ot 
the greatest highways of the world- The Sue/ Canal 
vva; the work cf the Great French Engineer 
I cidm-uid Jc Ee:.-eps w 10 ^ imposing sia'ue, in 
appropriately sea-green colou*, ou line breakwater at 
the entrance of the Mediterranean, aUrac’s the eve of 
every traveller. The cana\ which to:k ua*r fen years 
to construct, cast E. 2 l .'7,25.000 to the Sue/ cvcal 
company, halt o< the capital bemg raised in Erauce and 
half bv ihe Khedive. But the opening up of ho canal 
:n ISO's whetted the Fiiii-di Imperialist ambitious It 
was regarded as vital lo the sea communication;' with 
India, and indeed the maintenance M the Riiush rule 
in India seemed more or less to be bound up with die 
Hr dish hold on the Suez canal, which ought never to 
be allowed to be menace.!. How was this hold tj be 
obtained and the fruit ot the I'Vnca engineer’a labours 
fo be reaped bv Britain ? The Khedive’s shares should 
somehow be. obtained. A favourile device resorted to 
successfully by rival imperialist interests iu North 
Africa during those days was to induce rhe native 
chiefs to borrow free.y from the loreigu powers and to 
make them heavily indebted. That is how France 
seized Tunis. The Khedive of Egypt too had thus 
been induced to run up nearly a 100 million pounds of 
deb:—-mainly to the Rugiish and the Trench — and bis 
credit sank so low that there was uothing for it but 
to sell all his shares in the Suez canal Company. The 
year 1674 marked the end cf the anti-imperialist policy 
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in England, and Disraieli bought for Great Britain all 
Lhe Khedive’s shares (176,602 ) far {. 3,630,000, 
This narration of the bar* details of this transaction 
is enough. What followed Ismail Pasha's enforced 
bankruptcy would land us into the sextet history of 
Egyptian occupation which is not necessary for our 
present purpose. Suffice it to say lhat these shares 
were valued in 1927 at nine times their original price, 
aad nearly 6o per cent, cf the navigation through this 
canal ib said to be under me British ilag. 

Friendly Egypl 

I have in my last letter already made mention cf 
the warm messages of greetings and good v. isHgs 
from Madame Zagloul Pasha and from Mustala Nah,v 
Pasha, the President of the W.ufd. A number of 
Egyptian press correspondents saw Gandhiji on luard 
the ship and a representative of Nanas Pasha met 
Gandhiji both at Suez and Port Said. \ dentation 
of Indian merchants in Cair r *, mostly Sindhis. waited 
on Gandhiji both at Suez and Port Said, and gave him 
an address cf welcome and pressed hnn to pay a vi.dt 
ro Cairo on the return journey. 1 learnt deboihdy at 
Port Said ihat though no f .vreplicn had bftu takc-u to ihN 
Indian deputation waiting on Gandhiji, the authorities were 
against granting permission to Egyptian deputation? ami 
:t was with great difficulty that single icpn-seuta’ivo 
cf Nriha-s Pasha could get the permission. 

In th.s connection, a Evict resume cT Urn urgent 
conditions in Egypt would not be mu of place. 1 do 
ro k claim to have made a study ol ibi-m, !)iit 1 have 
had now the advantage of lorg talks with Egyptians 
and have a Gi: idea of what they have passed through. 
The methods of the despot are *. \.ery where the same, 
so much so that if you knew I he general outim” 
you couH easily fiii in the detai's. No one, I 
suppose rs under the demean lha Egypt is emoying 
even a semblance ot inch pendent;e, but I wa.T coc 
prepared ro heir that sho is passing through inucu .he 
same torment ibai t inv natica crushed under the heel 
of the foreigner max be doing. 

The trouble in Egypt is that with an lEgyptian fvng 
and ;ru r'gypthm Prime Minister, !'N’tp f 1; " no more 
indepsedem than Irutia is. Ztiglou 1 Pasha a'prued the 
institution known as the Waft. 1 Misri—Bony cf ’vepre- 
ver ot Egypt—of which the President row is 
Naha? Pasha, who was formeiiy ZagloulN private 
sc* retarv arid tor a brief interval prime, min ster. Put 
the British Government could not brook- tb^ aspirationc 
of the \Vald and soon found in King EeiuJ and Sidki 
Pasha reaE' too]., Nahas Pasha failed in his 
corferecces with tiie British Cabinet, King Eta id 
su r pended 'he Parliament and made Sidki Pa-ha \Erual 
dictator. This resulted in a wholesale boycott of 
last year's rGciirm and a general sfuke followed by 
whtit '.he Egyptian characterise ns thiee “ rra c-acres.’’ 

I had no means ro test the accuracy of the details 
given to tnc, but I was told that when the men in the 
Railway Workshop laid dowu tools and cried “victory 
to the Wafa" they were fired upon by the soldiers. 
"Were rbe workers absolutely n on vie leu i ?" I asked," 
They had no arms", said the friend I was interns wing, 
‘?but they threw pieces of iron ar the soldiers who 
killed 70 and wounded nearly a thousand. These 
wounded, whilst iu hospital, were kept under strict 
military guard, and when discharged were converted 


into undertrial prisoners and tried for political 
demonstrations against Government. The present 
assembly is a packed body of Government creatures, 
and the administration is in the hands of Sidki Pasha's 
men." “What about the press ?" I asked and I heard 
practically the same story as wa are familiar with in 
India—perhaps much worse. "The Police are posted at 
our presres, the first proof copy has to be shown to 
them and they suppress the issue it they think it 
contains objectionable matter. AI Dim G the twelfth 
iXper Esued by Iwefik Dial? in one year of Sidki 
I tisba s legime . What about the students? what 
about the general masses of men?" I asked. “The 
students are all with us. The women under Madame 
/agioul who is called the mother cf the Egyptians, 
an* also a*iir, and what is known as the 
moderate or the Liberal Party and which used to 
attack and criticise the \\ afd is now supporting the 
xVai 1. Mahomed Mahmud Pasha the president of the 
party was belaboured during one of the disturbances 
and be has since been a staunch supporter of the 
W aid . Indeed among tbv many telegrams that were 
received at Port Slid was one from Mahomed 
Mahmud Pasha and also from Cnerifa Eia/ Pasha, the 
president of Lhe women's Saadi;-,t Committee. In spite 
of the strong press censorship, 1 nny say that no less 
llum tw.*ive Egyptian paper^-three of ihem with a 
daii\ circulation of 3 0 to M) thousand—had special 
article- 1 on G indbip, iv/j i ’.sued spneia 1 numbers, and 
ail reproduced inn telegrams ;uul maicomgrains sent to 
Gandhij’ bv Naha* Patha, Macarue Zagloul Pasha, 
Mahomed Alan mud Pash;.' rind others. 

No wonder Egypt n a^ impatient of the IPfiibh 
voke as uc a,o, and all aiike want Gandhiji to visit 
Egypt na his return, “ whatever the result of his 
jonrnev m England" a> Naiias Pasha put it. Everyone 
u ked for a message from Gandhiji or from India to her 
Yuneger csicter Egypt", and Gandhiji expressed, in 
everyone ol the messages be gave, bis besl wishes for 
the great country, the real kry note of all of them 
bring; I low nice it would be n Egypt took up the 
mrs-a.m o* nonviolence’'. To an Eigbsh journalist 
who saw him at Sue/, he .-aid in repi> tn a ijuestijn; 
"I v odd heartily welcome lue uiiioq of E wt and West 
p r o\i.k d it is not based on bruio fnicc". 

Talks on Non-violence 


Bv a curious coincidence, die talks after die evening 
prayer have all been about nonviolence and ihe Egyptian 
fi/Nnd: who boarded the shin at Suez bad an opportunity 
of listening to one such discourse. 

Consciously or unoun:wiously we. are acting non- 
violently towards one :* nothin iduly life", said 
(Eindhiji or.«e evening and categorically asserted that 
“all well constructed soceitics are based on the law of 
nonviolence, I have found thi: life persist in the midst 
of destruction and therefore there must be a higher law 
than that of dcstruch'uu. Only under that Jaw wou'd 
a well ordered society be intelligible and life worth 
living. And if that is thn law of life, we have to work 
it out in daily life. Wherever there are jars, wherever 
you are confronted with an opponent conquer him 
with love—In this crude manner 1 have worked it out 
in my bFe. That does not mean Lhat all my difficulties 
are solved. Only 1 have found that this law of love 
has answered as the law of des‘ru;tion has nrver done. 
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In India we have had an ocular demonstration of the 
operation of this law on the widest scale possible. I 
do not claim therefore that nonviolence has necessarily 
penetrated the ttarpe hundred millions, but I do claim 
that it has peqefrated deeper than any other message 
in an incredibly short time. We have not been all 
uniformly nonviolent, and with the vast majority 
nonviolence has been a matter of policy. Even so, 
I want you to find out if the country has not made 
phenomenal progress under the protecting power of 
nonviolence." 

In reply to another questioner he said: "It lak^s 
a faiily strenuous course of training to attain to 

a mental state of nonviolence. In daily life it has to 

be a course of discipline though one may not like it, 
like for instance the life of a soldier, But I agr^e 
that unless there is a hearty cooperataion of the mind 
Che mere outward observance will be simply a mask, 
harmful both to the man himself and to others. The 
perfect state is reached only when mind and body and 
speech are in proper coordination. But it is always 
a case of intense mental struggle. It is not that I am 

incapable of anger, for instance, but 1 succeed on 

almost all occasions to keep my feelings under 
control. Whatever may be the result, there is always 
in me a conscious struggle for following the law of 
nonviolence deliberately and ceaselessly. Such a 
struggle leaves one stronger for 11 . Nonviolence is a 
weapon of the strong. With the weak it might 
easily be hypocrisy. Fear and love are contradictory 
terms. Love, is reckle.-.s in giving away, oblivious as 
to what it gets in irturu. Love wrestle* wiih the 
world as with itself an l ultimately gams a mastery over 
all other feelings. !Uy c’ai'y experience a-, of muse 
who are working with me, is that every problem 
would lend itself to cnlution if wn are do ennund 
to make the law of truth and nonviolence the law of 
life. For truth anil nonviolence, are to me, faces 
of the same com. 1 ' 

V\ iiorher n ank-uJ will consciously follow the 
law of love l do not know. But that nted not 
perturb u r . The law wdi work, just as die law of 
gravitation will work whether we accept it or no. 
And just as a scientist will work wonders out of 
various applications of ihe laws of nature, even so a 
mau who applies the law of lovo with scientific 
precision cau work greater word err. For the feme of 
nonviolence is infinitely more wonderful and sub'Jo 
than 1 he fumes nature, like for instance electricity. 
The man who discovered for us th-3 law of love was 
a far greater scientist than any of our modern scien¬ 
tists. Only cur explorations have nm gone far enough 
and so t is not possible for every one to see all its 
workiDg:. Such, at ary rate, Is the hallucination, if it 
is one, under which I am labouring. The more 1 
work at this law the more I feel the delight in life, 
the de.ight in the scheme of ti ls universe. It gives 
me a peace and a meaning uf the mysteries of nature 
that I have no power to describe.’ 1 

From Port Said to Marseilles 

The foregoing was written as we were nearing the 
coast or Italy. The first piece of land you sight after 
leaving Port Said is the mountainous Southern Coast of 
the bland of Crete which, in ancient times, was the 
seat of the Phenoecian Civilisation, and which is yet 
said to be most fertile and having a salubrious 


climate. The sea remained slightly choppy until we- 
neared the Coast of Italy and passed through one of 
the glorious sights during the voyage. The town of 
Suez looked quite pretty from the Green Sea, and the 
uuiform French officers' houses on the West 
back of the Canal presented at night a picturesque 
appearance, but it was nothing compared to the vast 
canvas painted by Nature in the Gulf of Messina. The- 
sea, which had now changed to deep blue, was like ft. 
p'acid lake on which our big ship quickly glided away. 
Within a mile or two of you on your right you saw- 
the beautiful mountains of Italy, not bleak and dreary, 
like the ones you have come across upto now but 
green with cypreses and olives and studded with 
pretty towns within ea^y distances—the ancient town- 
of Reggio being the first European town you see in 
clear bright outline. Opposite i*= Messina, perhaps 
prettier, and as the boat is delivered out, so to say„. 
from the gulf,, one wishes as though one could linger 
for a while in these scenes cf beauty. So beautiful 
sometimes are the shackles that the very sound of 
deliverance makes us linger ! But the sea gets more 
placid s f iM, so, much so ibaJ in the distance you descry 
a ship going full sail beaur fully inflected in the 
wilder arid reminding one of lha 11 painted ship upon 3^ 
painted ocean, ” 

I wonder if Ga^dhij< knew, when he said that life 
persists in the midst of destruction. Lhac he was 
giving an epigram of which the converse already exist¬ 
ed in the saying ; " In the mid>t of bf- we are in 

death." But are we ? Ahr.jst in answer to our question, 
we see ns»ug up befoie us the island of Stroniboli, 
silting righ f in the midst of the sea like a huge 
mastodon. Ic h a live volcano and wheu no: ousted 
with thick clouds, as it unfortunately was when we 
passed it, is said to shoot sheets of flames aud molten 
rock. Quite conscious of the fact that the eruption may 
some day be more fearfully copious than usual and 
submerge ihem all in hot lava,—perhaps in defiance of 
the fac, -L.lu.teis of population are seen living iu pretty 
litde villages nestling at .he foot of the volcano, and 
raising bumper crops from the soil enurhed by the lav* 
which, whilst it destroys also creats. The reality, made 
move eloquent by this mighty creation of nature, is 
that in the mid>t of destruction life persists. 

Jben so, in the mid?t pr dispair hope persists, and- 
in that hope we expect to reach Marseilles to narrow- 
and London ihe day after, having again bad some 
rharriing scenery as \va passed this afternoon through 
the Strait of Bonifacio vihich divides Sardinia from 
Corsica, the island of Napoleau's birth, 
l s-9-31 M, D. 
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legislatures. Taluka Boards may directly elect the 
provincial legislature without the intermediary District 
Board. Similarly, Taluka or District Boards may or 
will elect members to the Central Legislature and not 
necessarily leave it to the members of provincial 
legislature though indirect election may be penni'.ted. 
The principle of a relatively direct choice may be 
followed to stages where it may be overtaken. 
There is nothing incompatible in the mixture. Criticisms 
implying acceptance of the principle all through, or 
not at all, are therefore wide of the mark. 

The first question is, shall we have adult suffrage 

and equality of voters for all, irrespective of sex and 
property. If this is accepted as an overriding principle 
there is consideration of the physical conditions of the 
country, and spread of population which must lead us 
to find practicable ways to express voters choice, which 
may or will be other than what the democracies in 
small compa:t countries of the West have experimented 
with. Ip no country has an electoral system yet been 
evolved which is not open to objections. Considering 
the size and conditions for counting, if wo have to 
choose between giving up adult suffrage or permitting 
indirect election, we must certainly prefer the latter 
alternative with whatever imperfections it may involve. 
After all, if a nation ha^: life and vigour every institution 
will shape itrelf as time goes on, just as thi human body 
developed antidotes in its own blood for poisoDS that 
constantly invade it, national institutions will automatically 
develop immunities against evils and imperfections. No 
constitution nan be constructed now, which can be 
relied on for all time as perfect. It must be open to 
the people of India to alter and amend it in every 
respect. What appears to be a perfect safeguard may 
fail later on and may even bp-come a halter round 
the neck= The strongest point against indhect ejections 
Is the fear in most minds of improper me-bods acd 
corrupt practices having an easier and securer play in 
the system of direct election than in the indued 
election by large territorial cJeciura'es. But cvic 
honesty is necessary whether elections be direct or 
indirect ard where it is not present, institutions will 
break down vvbethet elections be direct oi indirect. 
Wo have to requicken our atrophy in several respects 
under Swaraj We have to develop civic life, civic 
initiative, civic honesty and civic efficiency iu order 
to cope with the responsibiiiti*r of actual Sw^.iai, if 
We wish to evaluate Swaiaj iu Vrms of genet al well are. 

As regards the particular question of CenLal 
LegislaMire, the strongest argument against indirect 
flection is that whereas in piactice direct election, 
that has prevailed hitherto, quickened sentiment cf a 
unified India- the method of indirrcc election will stop 
the growth of national allegiance to the central and 
act as a growing cr.ntf ifugal force. There V!\W be 
altogether a too strongly provincialised atmosphere in 
ao institution whose function will be the couHde uticn 
of Urge questions of general interest. Again, if 
lifetime provincial councils differ from that of the 
Central Legislature, the members, later, may cease to leel 
responsible to any one and function like bureaucrats, 
Mspon&ible to no one. Those considerations are 
weighty but as pointed out already Gandhiji’s support of 
the general principle of indirect elec:ion and his grounds 
for it, does not necessarily mean a support of the Simon 
Commission’s proposal that both chambers of the Central 
J^eflslgtare should be elected by provincial legislature. 
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London Letter 

1 

A French Welcome 

When our boat cast auchor at Marseilles the very 
first to welcome Gandbiji on the European soil were 
Mademoiselle Madeleine Lolland, the sister of one of 
the greatest sons of France, who is living in voluntary 
exile from his country because of his devotion to truth 
and nonviolence. M. Lolland had made a desperate 
attempt to come himself, but his health had prevented 
him and he had to content himself with sending a 
warm message of affectionate welcome through his 
sister who hugged Gandhji as through he was her own 
dear blood brother. With her came M. Privat and 
his good wife, the Swiss friends who are staying in 
close association with M. Lol'and, and who have done 
a great deal to spread the message of truth and 
nonviolence. Nonviolence iu national affairs is a force 
newly discovered, and even as a scientist would describe 
the workings and applications of a new law M. Privat 
described the workings and possibilities of the law of 
love and laid before GanJhiji his new book Lc 
Choc f)c Patriot ismes ( The Clash of Patriotisms ), 
describing various experiments and introducing some of 
the new experiments in the field. Oue of these was 
Cere r »-ie f (he great Swiss pacifist, who is trying to 
tight militarism by organising great works of relief in 
aicas stiicken with war or other calamities and who is 
at present engaged iu giving relief tj the miners in 
Wales. 11 Him ^ou must seek out 1 ' said M. Privat to 
me, “ lo r he is too modest to thrust himself on 
Gandbijh” The presence of dear and old friends in a 
strange land, especially when the friends belong to the 
land, makes one feel completely at home and within 
half an hour of our arrival in Fiance we were 
beginning to feel at horn*5. 

U tbs first friends to give us welcome were 
Mademoiselle Lolland and M Privai, the first strangers 
to do so were the students of France—members of 
the general association of the present and past students 
of Marseilles—who had organised a reception in honour 
of the “ spiritual ambassador of India. 1 ' They 
welcomed him to bring the healing balm to the war 
wvary and exploitation-blinded nation of Furope, and 
m his reply to them Gandhiji adressed them as 
frierds and fellow students. Sine? he visited France 
as a student to see the Exhibition held at Paris in 
1H C J0. "some greater and more permanent links between 
you and me have been formed. The forger of those 
links is youi own distinguished countryman Romain 
Rohand who constituted himself an interpreter of the 
humble message that J have been hying- to deliver 
to my countrymen for the last ?0 years or more. I 
have learnt something of the traditions of your country 
and of the teachings of Rousseau and Victor Hugo 
and on my entering upon my mission—very difficult 
mission in London—it heartens me to find a welcome 
from you fellow students." 

And as he expounded the message of nonviolence 
to the youths belonging to a martial race, as. ho 
explained that nonviolence is no weapou of the weak 
but of the strongest and that strength does not mean 
mere strengih of muscle, ” and that to a nonviolent 
man possession of the muscle is not a necessity but 
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possession of a strong heart is an absolute necessity", 
tliey cheered him most enthusiastically. He explained 
by taking the •example of the muscular y .ulu quaking 
before a European child holding a revolver in his hand 
and contrasting him with the women of Jrdia who 
stood lathi 'blows and lathi charges without quaking. 
To kill and to be killed in fighting an eiumy is 
comparatively speaking an act of bravery but to stand 
the blows of your adversaries and not to retaliate is 
a greater form of bravery, and that is precisely what 
India has been training herself for. Ho concluded by 
touching on another aspect of the tame question. This 
struggle through nonviolence has been otherwise described 
as a process of purification, the underlying idea being 
that a nation loses its liberty owing to some of its own 
weaknesses aud we find that immediately we shed our 
ijeftkneifiep, we regain our liberty. No people on 
eatfh can be finally subjected without their cooperaiion 
voluntary or involuntary. Il is involuntary cooperation 
when for fear of some physical hurt you submit yourself 
to a tyrant or a despot. ... In my wandering amoDg the 
students I made the discovery at an early stage of the 
movement that in order to corduct a movement of this 
kind character must be the foundation. We also found 
that real education consisted not in packing the brain 
with so many facts and figures, not in passing 
examinations by reading numerous books but in developing 
character. I do not know to what exteut you students 
of France lay stress upon character rather than upon 
Intellectual Studies, but I can say this that if you explore 
the possibilites of nonviolence you will find that without 
character it will prove a proh less study. I hope that 
the meeting will not be the beginning anJ end of our 
acquaintance. I hope that this acquaintance will be the 
beginning of a living contact between you and my 
countrymen. In a movement, such as we aie conducting 
In India, we need the intellectual sympathy of the whole 
world, and if after a careful study of the movement and 
means employed by us to attain our freedom you feel 
that wa deserve your sympathy and support I hope you 
Will not fail to extend that sympathy. M 
M Truth in the News” 

Certain things bear a remarkable family likeness no 
matter where they may be: one instance (bat strikes 
me is that of C. I. I), police; another is that of 
industrial towns; a third instance is that cf 
propagandist newspapermen. One would have thought 
that when one left the shores of India one had bivlden 
good bye to the mendacious propaganda one has got 
accustomed to associate with the Anglo-Indian Press, 
Nt) fekr. The Pie-hard Tory press in England can 
bedt any press in the world—the dicHiaids in our 
country are but feeble imitators of fbeir confreres in 
t'htjji Country—and we encountered a notorious imtacce 
in the representative of the Daily Mail who interviewed 
Oandhip on board the 11 Rajpu ana." He was present at 
the reception given by the students, and sent off telegrams 
td V'* newspapers most mischlevcu ly misrepresenting 
What G*ndhiji bad said and in paits full of lies. In 
-^ special train taking us to Boulogne from Marseilles 
Gaudl>ij‘ gave this friend a stern talking to. lie had 
TO reply on certain points. The reception he had 
represented was by rebellious Indian students. It was 
entirely organised by the students of Marseilles. Without 
fitting to print a single relevant extract from the speech 


he bad said Gandhiji propagated hatred to ihe British 
rule ! He was asked to point out a single phrase of; 
sen'cnce in corruboration of Lis statement. syas 
surprised that you brought in politics " he continued to 
repeat feebly in self-defence. M You muit understand " 
said Gandhiji M that I cannot isolate politics from the 
deepest things of my life, for the simple reason that my 
politics are not corrupt, they are inextricabiy bound up 
with nonviolence and truth. As I have said Often 
enough l would far rather that India perished than 
that she won freedom at the sacrifice of truth. 44 Then 
there were vague insinuations which again he could 
not substantiate. Poor man ! He bad not expected that 
he would be thus called to account. 14 Mr.—you are 
perambulatiog round the suburbs of veracity." Crowds 
had lined even the streets of Marseilles, to our 
great surprise, an Gandhiji was taken to the 
meeting place, but the Daily Mail friend reported that 
11 Gandhi was disappointed at the poor reception.” “How 
did you know that I was disappointed ? And how do you 
say that the gift froiFi a British Colonel of a womau’s 
Corset annoyed me, when I said that I was amused ? " 
He had no reply, he said 44 amusen ent perhaps meant 
annoyance. " " Well tksa I may tell you that l have 
a sense of humour which saves me from annoyance 
over these things. If I was lacking in it, I should 
have gone mad by now. For instance I should go mad 
over this article oT yours. It is up to me to say that 
you have packed this article with things which are far 
from truth arid I should have nothing to do with you. 
But I do not do so aud would continue to give you an 
interview often os you came." Ho seemed to squirm 
under ihe trouncing but by no means repeutent. 

But truth seems to be a very unwelcume guest in 
the jurnalistic sanctum and even reputed journalists, 
with no irclination to misrepresent, love to 'embroider' 
the truth. For instance, Mr. Mills the American 
Associated Press correspondent, who has been with us 
for a long time, who knows Gandhqi’s dishkes, could 
not do without emdroidering the truth about his life 
on the boar. He described the prayer scenes, the 
attraction of the spinning wheel and many other 
things but felt that the picture would be devoid of 
"colour ” without a cat in it to share GaodbijiV 
milk every evening! Even so Mr. Slocombe, who . 
made a name by publishing that thrilling account of 
his interview with Gandhiji in Yaravada Jail, wrote 
in the Evening Standard eulogising Gandhi)i’s generosity 
and felt that the picture would be incomplete without 
a concret instance. He drew upon his imagination and 
represented Gandhiji as prostrating himself before thd 
Prince of Wales when he came to India) w W*H, 
Mr. Sloccmbe, I should have expected you to know better. 
This docs not do credit to your imagination even," said 
Gnudhiji. " I would bead the knee baforo the pDorasfc 
scavenger, the poorest untouchable in India* for having 
participated iu crushing him for centuries. I would 
even take the dust off hia feet. But l wonjd not; 
prostrate myself, rot even before the king r 
much les 3 before the Prince of Wales*; 
for ihe simp’e reason that he represented insolent 
might. I may allow myself to ba cftished by itf 
elephant but not prostrate myself before hldi, Irtit t 
should prostrate myself before ah ant for having even 
unconsiously trodden up in It" Weil may the 
Pmti Dc Vtttertfi papef, started' • 
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havr as its. moUo, 'Truth in the News, 1 and declare 
ih its, very first issue: “ We shall never consciously 
use this 'journal to mislead cur friends or to misrepres¬ 
ent those who oppose as. 1 ' The newspapers which are 
faithful to this motto are very few indeed. 

A Warm Welcome 

Bat it would be wrong to judge fhe people from 
the newspapers, though in a country where the circula¬ 
tion of newspapers is counted in millions of copies, 
one can imagine what an incalculable harm they can 
produce and how misguided public opinion can be. 
Fiona that point of view the reception accorded to 
Gandhiji has been something amazing. So far as 
public functions are concerned the public reception at 
the “friends House” was most happily conceived. All 
branches of public life were represented at the meeting 
to welcome the “ Guest of the natiou " to use the 
words of Mr. Lawrence Ho us man, than whom a 
happier choise of chairman could not have been made. 
He at once gave assurance of something going deeper 
than a “grateful welcome M Viz. of growing goodwill 
towards India, good will ucchange bio irrespective of the 
results of the conference. He struck the right note 
when he described Gandhiji as the instrument of 
something which is not generally understood—unification 
of politics and religion.— u In churches we are all 
sinners, but in politics every one else is a sinner—that 
ia a correct description of our daily lile,” said Mr. 
Hoitsman, “ and Mr. Gandhi has come to call upon 
us tv^ search our hearts aud to declare what our 
religion is." 

But the warmth of private reception was, if possible 
even greater. Wnat, fo* instance, can be more 
affectionate than the imistence of Miss Mureil Lester, 
our bos', on Uandhiji’s staying with her in Kicgsly 
Hall, at 13cw ? But the depth of the affection is likely 
to be mused by anyone who did not know the story 
of “Kingsly Hall”. How Miss Lester, in answer 
to the inter* ogatwes of a lacerated heatt decided 
to go and live in as an inhabitant of Bow in 
the rttidbt of noisy public houses and destitute and 
squalid private houses, full of misery and want and 
Bin, how she planned a visit to India and shared the 
hospitality of Dr. Tagore and Gandhiji, how 
Kingsly Hall was opened and how she settled there 
with a lew comrades to hi in# Nip and com.Lrt and 
joy in die localities where dramas like the submerg¬ 
ing of a family's fortunes, the abortive efforts to 

-work, the attempt at suicide, the subsequent 
humiliation and ‘iesfait are every day being enacted 
te,a thrilling story told in Lkc pages of Miss. Lester's 
book My Host the Hindu, it was in the fitness of 
iiu&gs that Gandhiji. ihe representative of ihs toiling 
millions of India, should be invited here anti that he 
find it a milieu absolutely after his heart. The 
Member* of the settlement do their cleaning, cooking, 
Washing etc. themselves aud every one who accepts 
thgir hospitality is expected to help in the daily bread- 
labour. I have not had ibe privilege of meetting Jan? 
Addams or cf seeing Hull House, but I have read a 
goad deal about both ahd perhaps Miss Lester’s ende¬ 
avour \& to do nothing less than have a “Hull House” 
ha London. It is her ambition to see Kingsly Iiali 
gber her Jgt? b r other r nqt architecturally 
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perfect but "shot through and through, permeated and 
pervaded with the spirit of God—the spirit which 
impels one to service, self-discipline and personal 
sacrifice.” It is possible ihat exigencies of the 
work which has brought Gandhij here may compel 
him to move for the convenience of friends, to more 
accessible quarters, but it is not difficult to imagine 
what a wrench it will be. From morniag until night 
we see, outside Kirgslv Hal!, scenes at the Laburnum 
Read daily repeated. Hundreds of men, women and 
children living in the locality surround the place In 
order to have a glimpse of Gandhiji and to wave him 
good cheer. The children merrily follow us when we 
go out, hardly with a view to molesting ns, but with 
a view to making friends with up. “Well tell us when 
your father is going to see the King of England” is 
the question that has often been put to Devdos. “Are 
boys quite like us in your country?” is another question* 
“These people look quite straDge in their clothes," 
says a girl to her neighbour who cleverly replies, 
“as we look strange to them.” “Your father goes in 
a car, does not he give you one?” is the naive inquiry 
of au urchin, whilst a mischievous one shouts from a 
distance. “Tell me where's vour trousers?' 1 

But the friendliness of it all is unmistakable. Even 
the hostile press has, inspite of itself, advertised the 
“Mahatma” by publishing numerous portraits of him 
and so the truckdriver in the street, and the labourer 
on the roads, the flowerseller on the pavement and 
the meatseller iu his shops, spots “Gandi” light 
enough the moment his car stops, obstructed by the 
ama/ing London traffic, draws near and waves respect¬ 
fully or smiles affectionately. 

The Evidence 

But lest this should be dismissed as the evanescent 
interest of Ibe curious, scores of letters come to Gandhiji 
daily from all parts of Great Britain and the Continent 
giving him a welcome and expressing sympathy 
for his mission Old friends who knew him 
years ago as a young student have turned up to 
see him a ad all the English friends, including 
Civil Servants, who have known him, have 
made a point of renewing the friendship. "I owe a 
debt of gratitude to him ” said Sir George Burnes the 
other dny as he came to see him and was content to 
shake hands as he was silent. Numerous are the 
invitations to spend a quiet weekend at country places 
for resf and quiet and some expressions of sympathy 
ftave lakc.n concrete shape. Here is a letter enclosing 
a T 50 cheque: “ I have read with the greatest interest 
in tbs “ Times ” this morning the address you delivered 
oo Saturday at the Friends' Meeting House in Huston 
Road and the message broadcast to New York from 
Kingsly Hall. The teaching in both is so sound and 
comprehensive that 1 much hope Ihat listeners in all 
pa*ts ot the world will understand and respond. My 
interest in India is of long standing. I had the privilege 
during the War of entertaining many of the soldiers 
and doctors interned in the hospital here. It will give 
me much pleasure if you will accept the enclosed 
cheque as a practical expression of sympathy with you 
and your teaching. Please put it to auy part of your 
werk yon think best. I much hope that your presence 
at tfce Congress \yijl facilitate the work and that yp# 
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will not suffer from our climate. M Here is an extract 
from one of the numerous letters rece’ved from 
Lancashire: “ May I say or need I say that I, as a 
Lancashire Cotton working man, who is to some ex’ent 
suffering through the action of the Indian Congress 
leaders 1 have g' profound admiration for Mr, Gandhi 
and a great many of my fellow workers in Lancashire 
share that spirit of admiration for Mr.Gaadhi. " Here 
Is a longer one which coming as it does from a 
working man is a most welcome testimony to the fact 
thAt understanding of the Gandhiau movement for truth 
and nonviolence or for self-puryficatlon ( to use a single 
Word) has penetrated even Lancashire; " God has chosen 
you to be his leader, not only for the drmk-ridden 
Indians, who have been cruelly treated by our infamous 
drink traffic, hut you are by far our greatest 
leader and the greatest Christian, for all others 
are beaten with the liquor devils. I am a 
red hot prohibitionist and if you ever come to 
Rochdale you will find that I generally have a few 
minute?, after any kind of meeting, showing that 
prohibition is by far the greatest remedy and ihat Mr. 
Gandhi is the only person with a real principle and 
Who dares everywhere to keep the flag at the top. 
la fact some say now, as I near a gathering, 11 Hello, 
Gandhi's 1 pal 1 coming again but I can assure you that 
I am not fit to loose your shoes. 1 pray that you will 
be the means in Hie hands of showing our drink-ridden 
nation that all these thousands of drink-hells (pub’s) 
are kept going by the cotton and other workers who 
arc fetching the wages out of the mills into the 
pubs and then wanting our brother Indians to 
purchase our goods and keep their country going as 
well while we boose , ^oosc, and boose again !! In 
conclusion I pray agaiu that God will be with you and 
your son and your dear comrades and that England 
will have to thank God for your efforts to stop this 
cursed traffic here and theu your home land will 
atari to live aod we shall all sing together, 1 praise 
God from whom all blessings flow V 

Numerous friends have sent books with their letters 
of welcome but 1 shall note here just two instances. 
Mr. Brailsfotd, whom all English educated Indians now 
know, sent a copy of hi* Rebel India and offered to 
show me English villages as 1 had shown him miue. 
The book which, unlike the productions of other 
journalists is full of telling facts aud daring statements 
none of which Mr. Rarailsfoid, is unable to prove 
and is published at this juncture, to strengthen the 
case of ‘Rebel India’ trying to get free from the 
British Yoke, A greater agreeable surprise we came 
across ia the shape of a book sent by Brigadier 
General Crosier, .4 word to Gandhi, with n note to 
Miss Lester that “Mr. Gandhi will be surprised to 
find in a military man au admirer of his.” 
The bjok is full of things which would make one's 
blood freeze in one's veins for which the author holds 
the British Government responsible. Tt will be rememb¬ 
ered that he bad to resign his position in Ireland 
wheu he was ordered to condone crimes of 
violence against defenceless and loyal women. He 
charges the British Government of “disloyalty to 
ideals" which every one of us as human being 
owe to them and pointedly asks. Why is this meek 
unassuming little Ifindu lied about in tye English 


Press aod called a half-naked Fakir who desires 
to turn the Christian missionaries out af India ? For 
the same r ason that the same Press lied abiut the 
Irish in 1920-21 and accused them of murdering each 
other for their good ! What humbug “Press M loyalty 
.... press patriotism "! “Loyalty" to what? The 
Press ? “ Patriotic to what God knows: Does Lord 
Rothermere know?. . , , India can be free, France 
can be free, Germany can be free,— all can be free 
to do as they should , not as they would , provided 
this world religion called “patriotism" is destroyed and 
in its place is set up, loyalty to the religion ot 
11 humanity " One of the most unanswerable Indictments 
that have ever been written. 

The Mission 

It is to draw up a similar indictment that Gaodhi}i 
has come to England and he has been already at work 
perhaps his manner would make his indictment the 
most irresistible. For every word that he utters comes 
deliberately out of the mint of his heart bearing the ring 
of truth and nonviolence. That is the reason why the 
preliminary statement made by him in the Rjuad T.bla 
Conference, though it was a claim for complete 
independence did not offend. That is why when he 
talked of a rebellious India and of Lancashire which 

should expiate its sins against India in the 

House of Commons not one of the M. P. 3 took 

it amiss, and that is why when he entered 

a firm protest against the dilatoriness of chO 
proceedings of the Federal Structure Committee and 
against the packed nature of British India delegation, 
no one took the slightest exception. “ England and 
India bouud by the silken cord of lova," “ A willing 
partnership which could bs ended at will and not one 
super-i.nposed by one nation cn another, " “ India 
cannot and will net remain a subj-rt nation any 
longer" are phrases that will be long current, lure 
before we have left the shores of England, 

The dilarory ractics of Government have certainly 
exasperated him, and ha is leaving uo stone unturned 
to force the pace. He has not yet mat the Conserva¬ 
tive leaders and though he has bad a talk with the 
Prime Minister and the Secretary of State, the atmosp¬ 
here of uncertaiuty is still there. Possibly the English 
statesmen are not composed enough to make up their 
minds about the In ban situation. With an 

unpiaccdtntedly unequal trade balanc*, with the 
nuubsr of unemployed thereateYmg to mount up fee 
30,00,000, with heaps of gold being carried away 
through the air by France, with the Chancellor trying 
desperate measures to balance the budget and with 
men in the services threatening to mutiny, they may 
not be in a position to find time to think of India* 
They may be in no mood to consider the suggestion 
made by Gandhiji that India, made an equal partner, 
may be of valuable assistance to England in balancing 
the budget not for once but for all time. Perhaps they* 
may profitably remind themselves of the great words 
of Chamberlain at Liverpool uttered in a tone of genuine 
penitence: 11 Now and then there comes a moment 
when courage is safer than prudence, when some great 
act of faith touching the hearts and stirring the emotions 
of meu, achieves the miracle that no arte of 
statesmanship cap compass,” y* 

M. Ot 
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The Congress Rejoinder 


The charge-sheet submitted to Government by Mahatma Gandhi on 21st July 1931 relating to 
breaches of the Delhi Settlement, being admittedly illustrative, did not include many complaints received 
by him till that date. Since the submission of the charge-sheet and publication of Government 
replies, numerous other complaints about breaches of the Settlement have been received by the 
Congress. But in the rejoinder to the Government reply, reference is being confined only to items 
contained in the original charge-sheet. The first instalment of the Congress rejoinder is being released 
for publication today. It deals only with the United Provinces and the Punjab. The rejoinder relating 
to the remaining provinces will be issued, as soon as detailed information called for is received. In 
view of the nature of most of the replies of Government, the rejoinder has had to be detailed, and 
therefore rather lengthy, (t is, however, hoped that the material placed before the public will enable 
it to judge how far the replies given by Government are convincing and satisfactory. 

Vallabhbhai Patel 

President, Indian National Congress 

United Provinces 

SCHEDULE A 


Complaints of Mabatma Gfindlil Ik-ply of Local Govoi-mncnt 


Itajoimlor of Oongrtfea 


1. Sitalprasad Tayyal 
( M.A., B.Sc.), teacher, 
Cantonment A. V. School, 
Meerut, suspended from 
service for political propa¬ 
ganda. Applied foi reinstate¬ 
ment but without success, 
as there happened to be a 
permanent appointment. Hut 
the permanent incumbent 
refused to take charge on 
7th* April 1931, and a 
fresh temporary man was 
made permanent on 20ih 
May 1931. Sjt. Tayyal 
ought to have been 
appointed, as soon as the 
permanent man refused to 
take charge. 



1, The following is the 
text of a letter to Mr. 
Gandhi fiom the Secretary 
of the Government of India, 
Home Department, dated 
the 10th July 1931, con¬ 
cerning this matter.- 

Will you kindly refer 
to your letter ot June 24th 
with which you enclosed 
a statement of the case 
relating to the dismissal 
of Mi. Sitalprasad Tayyal, 
a teacher in the Canton¬ 
ment High School, Meerut, 
1 have gone carefully into 
tho case, and ou tuo facts 
as given in the statement, 
there uould not appear tp 
be justification for sug¬ 
gesting to the Army Depart¬ 
ment, that they should take 
up the case with the 
Cantonment Board who 
dismissed him. Cases of 
dismissal even of Govern¬ 
ment servants do not come 
within the scope of the 
terms of the Settlement, In 
this case the teacher was 
dismissed by the Canton¬ 
ment Board nearly a year 
ago before the Settlement 
was made. His appeal was 
dismissed by the General 


1, 2 and 3, Questions of reinstatements of dismissed 
Government servants and of the demand of undertakings 
from students seeking admission, where facts are not In 
dispute, depend upon the interpretation of the terms Of 
the Delhi settlement. Every effort should have been 
made by the Government to reinstate persons who 
were dismissed or who resigned for political reasons. 
And further that no undertakings cf any kind should 
have been required from students seeking admission 
or readrnission. 

Even wheie a particular post rendered vacant by 
Ihe removal of tho person has been filled up it is not 
difficult to find a similar post within a short period in 
a large department or office. Besides the two instances 
given in the charge sheet of persons not reinstated, 
there have been other cases in the United Provinces. 
There have been many cases of students who were 
not admitted. 

In the case of Sjt. Kashi Prasad Dikshit there wa& 
shuffling of offices resulting in his post being filled and 
another post becoming vacant. It would appear that 4 
special effort was made to fill his post permanentlyid 
keep birr, out of it. 
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Reply of Local Government Rejoinder of Congress 

P 

Officer Command ing-ii:- 
Chief, Eastern Command, 
and the Cantonment Board 
rejected a proposal, that in 
case the permanent incum- 
bent did not continue In 
the appointment, the appll. 
cation from Mr. Tayyal 
should be considered. In 
these circumstances It 
would appear to be nnrea- 
sonable to ask the Canton¬ 
ment Board to reconsider 
a case, which would not 
be covered by the Settle¬ 
ment, if the matter related 
to a Governirmnt servant, 
on which the Board evi¬ 
dently hold strong views 
and in which the reinstate¬ 
ment of the original incum¬ 
bent would involve the 
dismissal of a man who 
has now been made per¬ 
manent. 



JU- 


2, Sjt. Kashi Prasad 
Dikshlt (Clerk, Govern¬ 
ment Press, Allahabad ), 
who applied for reinstate- 
meat has failed, no reason 
Wing given for rejection 
Of hid application. 


2. When Sjt, Ka 9 hi 
Prasad Diksbit applied for 
reinstatement, the post had 
already been filled perma¬ 
nently, and bis request 
was accordingly refused in 
accordance with the provi¬ 
sions of the Settlement. 


3. Undertakings not to 
tgka part In any future 
campaign are being de¬ 
manded from students 
Intending admission. 


3. No breach of the 
Settlement is involved, since 
It contained no provision 
relating to the readmisslon 
of students The only under¬ 
taking required of expelled 
students on readmission 
was, that they would abide 
by the disciplinary rules of 
the institution. 


SCHEDULE B 

• j The Local Government Las denied many of the chaiges made on behalf of the Congress. Where facte 

: c wo denied, a long statement is necessary to explain and substantiate them. It has been felt, that if each 

>'\lo0g statements were given here, this rejoinder would be disproportionately lengthy. Hence an 

' attempt has bceu rrade to compress them. Further details however cau be made available to Government, 
should they so desire. In the Government reply it is sometimes Stated, that complaints were not filed. 

It was ouv experience* that the police seldom listened to complaints coming from Congressmen, specially as 

they often related to tie police themselves. After numerous unsuccessful attempts, people in some places 
did cot think it worth while to make complaints. 

District Muttra: Three recent judgments of the 
Sessions Judge of Muttra in what are known as the 
Bljbari, Naujhll and Chomuhan cases, show oleaiiy 
that the Government 1 * replies regarding Muttra ace 
$wrong. They further show, that when a tribunal, 

presided over by an Independent officer* has contend 
(he charges, the official cape hag two dkbellewd* ’W 
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OoraplelntB of Mahatma Gandhi Reply of Lo^al Government Rejoinder of Congress y 

1. Bijhari (Muttra).-On 1. The police were 1. The Government reply does not deny specifically 

May 20th, 1931, three lorry sent to the village primarily the charge that women were insulted, national fJagi 

loads of policemen raided to arrest under Section 107 snatched away, torn and burnt. Stress is laid on the 

the houses of practically all Cr. P. C. 18 men suspected fact, that the Secretary of the District Congress 

Congress workers, insulted of dacoity. They also Committee refused to substantiate his complaint on 

the women and snatched conducted house searches oath. The Secretary was not an e\e witness, but had 

away national flags, tore in connection with the conducted an enquiry, the result of which be 

them and burnt them. Mihi Lai Kamla Jat Gang communicated to the Magistrate. He had filed no 

Children were prohibited case. No complaint against complaint. No question could arise of his 

from taking part in the conduct of the police substantiating facts on oath. 

Prabhat Pheris. IS persons was made at the time, but The statement in the reply, that the police were 

from the village cballaned 2 days afterwards a youth sent to arrest men for dacoity is wrong, as the warrants 

under Section 107, 4 char- of 19 filed a complaint in mentioned the following reasons: 

ged also under the dacoity the comt of the Sub- (0 That they obstructed the Amin in the performance 

section. Refused bail, Divisional Magistrate, which of his duly; 

without the identification was found to be baseless, 00 That they harassed persons who had appeared as 

parade being held. En- and was dismissed. Krishna prosecution witnesses in a care under Sec. 110 

tiiely false evidence is being Chandra, Secretary of the Cr. P. C., 

cooked up against th:sm. District Congress Com- (iii) That they were advising tenants not to pay any rent. 

mittee, also made these There was no mention of dacoity* nor are suspects 

allegations against the dacoity likely to be proceeded against under Section 

police in a letter written 2 107 Cr. P. C. 

days after the event, but he No search ns such was made at Bijhari on the 20th 

refused to substantiate his May, and it was only to cover their unauthorised and 

complaint on oath before illegal entry into the houses and breaking iocks, that 

the Sub-Divisional Magi- suosequently the police advanced the plea of hobs* 

stra t e< searches. The clerk of the police station admitted fo 

the course of his evidence, that there is no entry in 
the police diary about house searches at Bijhari. 

It was after the outageous conduct of the police 
at Bijhari was made public, that a charge of dacoity 

was levelled against 5 of the accused. But this could 
not be pressed and was withdrawn. 

There was no delay. Immediately on receipt of news 
the Congress Secretary went to the village for enquiry. 
On return on the 21st evening be wrote to the Magi** 
trate for an interview, and the latter appointed (he 
next morning. Next day, however, the Magistrate refused 
to see him, because he heard a distant cry of 
"Mahaima Gandhiki jai” shouted by somebody. There¬ 
upon the report was seut on to him after being 
shown to the Joint Magistrate. 

The M youth of 19" referred to filed the complaint 
after Congress leaders had been consulted regarding 
the propriety of filing complaints. Hence the brief delay, 
Wfi maintain, that the complaint as regards Bijhari 
Is wholly true. Our charge that “entirely false evidence 
is being cooked up" baa received support from tfie 
Sessions Judge who has reversed the judgment of 
the Magistrate in the Sec, J07 case against the 18 
accused, lie has held that the Sub-inspector, the Amin 
:,v and the zamindar Budh Sen had colluded to bring 

the false charge against the accused. 


2. Naujhil ( Muttra ). 2. The facts are, that 

A peaceful meeting was Congress volunteers at- 

fqrtfbly dispersed on the tempted to hold a meeting 

26tb June 1931. Those at Naujhil on the 26th June, 

who refused to disperse but the villagers objected 

Wtra physically dragged and tried to prevent the 

away- Syt. Ghnrelal fainted meeting. There was a 

$ result of lathi blows. Blight scuffle, during which 

Ifafty other workers one Ghure Bania was 

ayaaf|s§4 slightly injured on the hoad. 


2, The reply of the Government to a definite 
charge is vague and ambiguous. A sufficient rejoinder 
to it is the following extract from the judgment of 
the Sessions Judge of Muttra iu the case under Sec. 203; 

"At the same time I cannot finish my judgment 
without observing, that it is ro be regretted, that* while 
the complainant and other Congressmen were holding 
a meeting, some policemen, two of who a wore Gbftai 
and Yusuf Ali, had surely assaulted cne Ghurelal, 
most probably uudor the very nose of the S.O. (Station 
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3* At Rayah, Rahima- 
tttlla, a Confess volunteer, 
was beaten with shoes" by 
the local police on 10th 
July 1931, and ordered to 
leave the village under 
various threats. 

About 53 prosecutions 
of Congress workers inclu¬ 
ding almost all office 
bearers of the D'atrict 
Muttra are going on uuder 
Security Section. 


4. All prominent workers 
af tbe District Committee, 
SaManpar, are being 
proceeded agaiuat under 
Section 144, 
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Reply of Local Government Rejoinder of Congress 

Tbe Station Officer ordered Officer) of the police station Naujhil. To order 
the villagers to disperse, further enquiry in this case with respect to the injury 
and prevented further received by Ghurelal, who is not a party to this 
disturbance. The Deputy complaint, may ^ive rise to complications. The names 
Collector visited the place of two of his assailants out of four were not known, 

the following day, and no and in these circumstances I think fit that Ghurelal 

complaint was made to him, may, if he likes, take legal proceedings against his 

but on the 29th June a assailants/’ 

complaint was filed against Thus although the complaint was dismissed, 

the Station Officer, two the principle allegations of th& complainant were 

constables, a chowkidar held to be true by the Sessions Judge, It is true 

and two Muhammadans, that that other people besides Ghurelal were also injured 

various persons had been though their injuries were slight. The Civil Surgeon 

assaulted in connection would, it is stated, only examine the persons who 

with the dispersal of the brought a letter from the Police or the Court, 

meeting, The complaint 
was dismissed under Sect¬ 
ion 203, Cr. P. C. It is 
definitely false, that other 
Congress workers besides 
Ghure Bania were injured 
in any way, 

3. No complaint of this 3. In view of bitter experience in the past of having 

alleged shoe-beating incident tljejjj ( complaints ignored, the local Congressmen consl- 

has ever been made to dered it futile to file another complaint. The figure 53 

local officers, who know is admitted by Government. As regards the 18 sus- 

nothing about the matter. pacteu dacoits it has been shown above under item (l) 

Only 5 Congress workeis that they had nothing to do with dacoity. They were 

appear to have been pro- Congress workers proceeded against under Sec. 107, aud 

ceeded against under the the Sessions Judge had held tha: the police colluded with 

Security Sections of the the revenue court Amiu and tbe zamindar to bring a 

C. P. C. The figure 53 false case against them. The case of the 16 persons 

apparently includes 18 (Chawanha case) also had nothing to do with brick- 

suspected dacoits, and 16 throwing as alleged. The Sessions Judge has held 

persons concerned in a that instead of throwing bricks at the Musalmans, 

case which is the outcome the accused were actually distributing drinking water 

of biick throwing during to ihe Musalmans. The police suspecting them of 

the Muhintam festival, being Congressmen proceeded against them. On 

appeal they were acquitted. 

Besides the Bijhari and Chawanha accused, 6 
persons were arrested under Sec. 108 Cr. P- C. t 2 
were tried uuder Sec. 124A I. P. C, and the rest 
were proceeded against either under Section 110 
Cr. P. C. or Sec. 174 I. P. C., for disobeying police 
orders. Thus the charge made on behalf of the Cougress 
is perfectly correct. 

4. The Deputy Commi- 4. The Deputy Commissioner does not deny the 

ssioner took action under charge that all prominent Congress workers in the 

Section 144, only when he district were proceeded against under Sec* 144. Ha 

was satisfied that non-pay- pleads that this was done only when be was satisfied 

inent of rent was vigorously that non-payment of rent was being preached. This 

preached, aud tbe tenants excuse is without foundation, as there has been no 

incited against the landlords. such no-rent campaign in the district. Two case® 
One of the persons pro- under Sec. 107 Cr. P. C. were brought against 
ceeded against went so far tenants of Amethi Raj by a ziledar of the Court of 

as to collect rent from the Wards on the ground of non-payment etc. In the 

tenants himself. Course of proceedings It transpired that the 

ziledar had extorted nazraitti % and hence tenant® had 
resolved not to pay rents, unless tbe money extorted 
as nasrana was credited to their rent acconntv 
and their other grievances were removed* A Mat 
of ffersons from wh6m nairana had been eaWrted 
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with the amount noted against them -wPjy 
given to the trying Magistrate. The Magistrate 
told the Secretary of the District Congress Committee 
that he would enquire into the nazrana allegations* 
afier tenants bad started paying their rent. On this 
the Congress Secretary visited the village, got the 
rent? collected and sent them to the Manager of the 
Court of Wards, but the Manager refused to accept 
them, and the money was ultimately given back to the 
tenants. Thus the efforts of the Congress to help in 
the collection of rents from the tenants have actually 
been made a reason for the application of Sec. 144 
and a false charge of preaching non-payment. 


5. In Barabanki a 
general order under Section 
144 applied to whole areas. 
Blank orders under Section 
144 signed by District 
Magistrate are said to have 
been given to police inspe¬ 
ctors. 300 cases under 
Section 107 pending in 
court, and 135 such cases 
are reported from Rae 
Bareli. This section is 
specially utilised to rope 
in ad many punches and 
Burpunches and village 
Cotgies9 workers as well. 
In the summons it is spe¬ 
cifically mentioned that 
the prosecution is for 
carrying on various Con¬ 
gress activied, and would be 
withdrawn, if the accused 
oflfeted to pay full rent, 
apologised to the zamindars 
and iemoved the national 
flag from bis house or 
village and ceased to enrol 
Congress volunteers. 


6 Id Barabanki the 
Deputy Commissioner went 
to l)adta on 7th June 1931, 
Wired people to leave the 
C&ngress, got Gandhi caps 
removed, warned tenants 
ftgaifest wearing Gandhi 
CApe or Khaddar, and got 
people to sign a declaration 
"that they had no connection 
wM> the Congress. 


5. In one instance only 
did the order under Section 
144 Cr. P. C. specify 
several villages. As soon 
as it came to the notice of 
the Deputy Commissioner, 
he directed that such gene 
ral orders should not be 
issued. Tn order to pre¬ 
vent itinerant agitators horn 
holding catch meetings, and 
evading orders issued in 
xespect cf particular places, 
orders under Section 144 
leaving blank the name of 
the village were issued to 
the police. This was done 
in view of the unusually 
widespread tension in the 
district, which was being 
fostered and generally aug¬ 
mented by these meetings. 
The practice was discon¬ 
tinued, when it had 
the effect of stopping 
such /-rent catch 

meetings. Thetofal number 
of cases under section 107, 
Cr. P. C. in this district up 
to 7ih July was PU. No 
action was taken against 
Congress workers as such, 
and no summons of the 
nature alleged was issued. 


6. The Deputy Commi¬ 
ssioner visited Dadra on 
or about the 7tb JAe1931 
to investigate a complaint 
by the zamindars, that 
their Ihes were in danger, 
and that life was rendered 
intolerable for them by a 
rigid boycott enforced 

by Congress volunteers. 
The allegations were 

found to be correct. 
Servants of zamindars had 
been compelled under 

threats of life and property 


5. The Government's reply admits the issue of a 
general order under See. 144 prohibiting meetings in 
several villages. Further the Government admits* 
that 11 orders under Sec. 144 leaving blank the name 
of the village were issued to the police. " An order 
under this section can only be issued by Magistrates 
specially authorised by the Local Government 
to do so, and that only after they have satified them¬ 
selves of ihe necessity of such an order. By issuing 
blank orders to the police, the Deputy Commissioner 
armed the Sub-inspector of police with powers which 
even every Magistrate does not posses?. How far 
this procedure was legal has uot been mentioned la 
tht Government reply. 

Government say, that the total number of cases under 
Sec. J 07 Cr. F. C. up io the 7*h July was 101. It is 
not said how many persons were involved in these cases. 
In most of them 3 to 4 persons were involved. In some 
cases 17 persons were proceeded against. According to 
the special correspondent of the ‘'Pioneer,” processes 
were issurd against 542 persons up to the 7th July In 
Barabanki District. Many cases were instituted after that 
date. Reference to the Court records will prove, that 
most of these cases were instituted against accused 
because of their association with the Congress. Many of 
the accused wtre made to hie applications dissociating 
themselves from the Cojgress, and wherever such an 
appii-aiion was hied, the demand of sureties wu 
waived, and the accused were let off on personal bonds. 

Some of the notices issued have mentioned the 
planting of the national flag, the holding ot meetings 
etc. It is true, that thee airying on of Congress activi¬ 
ties as such is not mentioned in the summons, but 
invariably the prosecution was withdrawn, if the accused 
offered to pay full rent, apologised to the zamindars* 
removed the national flag and otherwise ceased from 
Congress activities. 

6- Owing to a misprint the date in the original 
charge sheet was given as 7th June. The real date 
cf the occurrence was the 17th Judo. Government 
have apparently referred to an earlier visit of the 
Deputy Commissioner, ard have not said anything 
about tfce cate of the real occurrence. 

On 17ih May etme villagets of Dadra and 
neighbourhood were airested for alleged disobedient* 
of a police order. The villagers proclaimed a hartal* 
and suspecting the zamindars to have caused the 
arrests, withdrew their services from them. The 
Congress Secretary at Barabanki hastened to the’village 
on the 18th May, and advised the villagers to call off 
the hartal and boycott. Congressmen also interviewed 
the Deputy Commissioner and paid further visits to 
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< suv/ ' 'fo leavd ttfeir employment, 

^ cattle' were not watered or 

• ' fed, and } tbe services ^df 

watefmen and sweepers 
wefe withdrawn from 
'■ 1 them. Thdy were besieged 

f,, ‘ in their houses at night, 

J and the boycott was 

strictly enforced by 
l!i Congress workers clad in 

scarlet khaddar. Fines 
( and illegal exactions of 

all kinds were levied on 
! nr: ' anyone who showed him- 

* * self well-disposed to his 

. ■ j ' landlord. The Deputy 

> ’ Commissioner during his 

1 j visit confined himself to 

investigation of the facts. 
No Gandhi caps were 
removed, nor was any 
declaration signed. The 
only order issued by the 
- Deputy Commissioner was, 

" that the boycott must 

cease under pain of 
imposition of punitive 
f police on the village. 


Dadra. They found, that in accordance with their 
advice the hartal had been called off on the ’9th 
May. On 23rd May 11 men of Dadra were artcisted 
under Sec. 107 Cr. P. C. as a result; >f the boycott, 
seven of these being let off on bail later. 

On 15th June a new Deputy Commissioner, 
Captain Moss, took charge of the district. On tho; 
17th June he, accompanied by the Superintendent of 
Police, visited Dadra and assembled the villagers nf 
the neighbourhood there. He told them, that he would 
take steps against them if they continued their 
association with the Congress. He got iheir Gandhi 
caps remcved, and warned them against the use of these 
caps and of Khadi. He got them to put their thumb 
impression on the declaration, announcing their disso¬ 
ciation with the Congress. Some of the accused, who 
were on bail, signed this declaration, and the accused 
in the prison were also made to sign, and were 
thereupoa let out of jail on personal bonds. Three 
accused who were on hail were absent and could not 
sign them. The next day, the 18th June, these three 
accused were also made to sign a similar undertaking. 
They were made to ask for forgiveness for their past 
association with the Congress, and were made to 
promise not to have anything to do with it or with 
kisan sabhas in future. The following is the text of 
the undertaking: 

11 Ba tmzur Jaoab Deputy Commissioner Sahib, 
Zila Barabanki. Garib Farwar Salamab'Janab A!i 
guzavish yeh hai ki ham sailan Maoza Dadra Zila 
Barabanki ke hain. Ali Jaba ham log Congress men 
kam karte they. Ab Congress men kam na karainge, 
mah chahte ham, aur jo karrowai ham sailan par dafa 
107 zabata foujdaii ki ho rahi hai, jiski tarikh peshi 
imroza muqarrar hai, us se bari tarmai jawen. J ihaza 
zaiidy darkhwast haza guzran kar ummidwar hain, ham 
sailan maf farm ai ye, jawan aur daftar Congress *e apna 
Dam katwa lengay, aur tarikh imroza se koi kam Con¬ 
gress Committee ka wa kisan sr ibha wagaira na qaim 
karenge, aur minjanib Congress ki kisi tahrik men shirkat 
na karenge. Guzashta waqayat se sarkar maf farina way. 

“Arzi lid wain Kcwal Bahadur wa Sundar Lai Pisran 
Raghubar Dayal wa Devi Prasad wald Gudinlal Qaum 
Kayasth Sakinan Dadra Zila Barabanki." 

Proceedings in the case were thereupon postponed, 
and the Magistrate told the accused, that iheir conduct 
would be watched for a fortnight. On 3rd July they 
were let ofT on personal bonds. 

Thus the statements made in the charge-sheet are 
fully borne out by evidence. 


! 7, At Bhudari on 22nd 
June 1931, Sub-Inspector 
of Ramnagar Police Station 
pulled down national dags, 
took hway Congress papers, 
arrested 3 men from the 
vWlttgMnd threatened orhem 
if they did not resigu 
the Congress. 



7. The village referred 
to is presumably Bhudera. 
The Station Officer. Ram- 
nagar, visited the village 
on the 22nd (not the 23rd) 
June, and made arrests 
under section 107 Cr. P, 
C., in order to prevent 
a breach of the peace. 
He did not take the action 
complained of, and no such 
allegations were made to the 
Sub-Divisional Magistrate, 
when the case under Section 
107 came into his court. 


7. Statement in the charge, that on the 22nd the 
Sub-Inspector pulled down the Congress Flag ao«l took 
away the Congress papers, is correct, and is borne out 
by the evidence of residents of the villages in the 
neighbourhood. An enquiry committee sent by the 
Provincial Congress Committee also enquired into the 
matter, and the charge made can be substantiated 
before any impartial tribunal. 
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8. In Basti District, 
the Magistrate openly asks 
people not to put on 
Gandhi caps. A worker , 
was thrashed for objecting 
to such an order. 

9. In Gonda District 
when Kunwar Raghavendra 
Pratap Singh saw the 
Deputy Commissioner, the 
latter threatened harassment 
5( the Kunwar did not stop 
Congress work. In this 
district also action under 
Section 144 has been taken 
against leading Congress 
workers. 


10. Io Bahralch District 
linder the pretext of private 
complaints of chowkidars, 
zamiodars and theiragantc, 
Congress workers are 
wrested and convicted. 
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Reply of LoqaI Government 

8. Thia^is denied. Had 
any worker been thrashed, 
he would certainly have 
filed a complaint, but no 
such complaint was made. 

9. Kunwar Raghavendia 

Pratap Singh was not threa¬ 
tened with harassment, 
if he did not stop Congress 
work as such, but he was 
told, that; if he continued 
speeches and actions, which 
were breaches of the 
Settlement, action would 
be taken against him. In 
one Speech he advocated 
the boycott of British 
goods in order to cause 
unemployment in England 
and so bring the English 
people to their senses. No 
general action has been 
taken against Congress 

workers, but individuals 
have been proceeded 

against for speeches, which 
referred to the boycott or 
the non-payment of Tent, 
and were definitely 

objectionable. 


R«joinder of Congress 

8. The charge made is adhered to and cap fitf* 
substantiated. As stated above, complaints made ,tb 
the police Wire seldom listened to or recorded, and for 
this reason this was often not done, specially when it 
was well-known, that ihe higher authorities of the district 
were encouraging the campaign against the Congress, 

9. The order under Sec. 144 issued to leading Congress 
workers stated the following reasons for taking action; v 

(i) That you . . . are at present engaged in inciting 
by speeches the cultivators of this district to pay ^eg|s 
ihao their legal dues after remissions have been deduped. 

“ Cii) Thaf'yhn are aware that generous jcfmieslops 
in rent and revenue have already been granted., by 
Government, and that remission slips have already beqn 
distributed. 

14 (iii) That you are urging cultivators to put pressitte 
on the district authorities in order to obtain even 
further concessions, and are urging them in effect to be 
dissatisfied with the present remissions. 

44 (iv) That such speeches are iu my opinion likely 
to incite cultivators to cause obstruction and annoyance 
to zamiudars and to their servants employed in the 
lawful collection of rents, and are likely to lead to 
disturbance o c public tranquility.” 

It will be noticed, that iu this order there is 
no mention of the breach of the Settlement or of 
bcycoti of British goods. Nor is there any mention 
cf a no-rent campaign. All that is said to be object¬ 
ed to is, that cultivators are asked to pay less and 
to put pressure on the authorites in order to get 
further concessions. In the interview and correspon¬ 
dence of Kunwar Raghavendra Pratap Singh with the 
Deputy Commissioner no mention of the boycott was 
made. The first mention of it has appeared in the 
Government’s reply. It is wholly without foundation. 

It is clear, that if he had delivered the speech com- 
plained of, reference would have been made inf the 
order. It is not alleged, that he defied the order by 
delivering a speech afterwards. 

Kunwar Raghavendra Pratap was further threatened 
by the Deputy Commissioner, by a fanciful allegation 
being made, that he was contemplating a secret marri¬ 
age with a minor ward of the Court of Ward9* 
Kunwar Saheb's written report of this conversation shows 
how he was threatened by the Deputy Commissioner, 
and this is supported by the correspondence. 

The charge made, therefore, is wholly correct. 


10. This i& entirely 

untrue. 


10, This charge is adhered to in its entirety in 
spite of Government's denial. The Bahraich District 
Congress Committee has submitted a list of 79 
Congressmen, who have been arrested and prosecuted 
on com plain 13 filed either by police or by thekedars 
or other servants of the estate. Besides these about 
150 other tenants have also been arrested as they were 
supposed to be under the Congress influence. Thus 
230 or more persons have been prosecuted under one 
or more of the following sections:- 

142, 147, 149, 225, 323, 325, 332, 352, 353, 379, 
and 506 of the I. P. C., and 106 of the Cr, P. C, 
List of the people arrested and prosecuted against 
can be supplied* The names of most of the complain¬ 
ants can also be supplied, which would show bow 
chcrwkidars , thekedars and the agents of the zamindara 
have filed complaints, and advantage of this has been 
taken to arrest and convict Congress workers. 
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of Mahatma Gftndhl 
IVT^ 10 TaluqdarMSsor* 
'pi#:,<hl, Government support 
■ begun their old 
.^MWVoas methods of 
• JfaCbvering rent. To give a 
recent case, a tenant has 
been admitted to the Civil 
fcotpital, Rae Bareli, who 
ins k»t bis eye and broken 
Itis nasal bone as the 
Neott of an organised 
Attack by the Taluqdar’s 
|wrty. A pregnant woman 
'fat* beaten until she was 
tttoQDScious. 


12. Babraich District; 
In the District of Bahraicb, 
at Nan para, on several 
Occasions, the police and 
the zamicdars have com. 
bined to beat the Cougiess 
volunteers and tenants, and 
have arrested chief Con* 
gloss workers. It has been 
reported that houses of 
several volunteers have 
been burnt by the police. 
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Reply Of Local Government 

11 A lathi fight took 
place on 16th June between 
a party of zamindare, who 
had gone to collect renr, 
and a party of volunteers, 
belonging to another village, 
who are alleged to have 
incited tenants not to pay 
rent. Both parties are 
said to have received 
injuries, but no one lost an 
eye. The matter is now 
before the criminal courts. 


12, The allegation, that 
the police and z a mind a r; 

combined to beat Congress 
volunteers and tenants, is 
not true. The only places 
where minor injuries were 
caused to the villagers were 
at villages Chmdela and 
Aghaiya. At both these 
places, the police and 

estate servants, while the 
former were making 
arrests, were attacked with 
the object of rescuing 

thj arrested persons, and 
the crowds had to be 
dispersed. At Chandela a 
very large crowd had 

collected, carrying Congress 
flags and armed with lathis, 
spear*, And other dangerous 
weapons, and it was not 
until some estate servants 
wore actually struck, rbat 
the crowd wa« driven back. 
The arrests at both these 
places were for rioting and 
causing grievous hurt. In 
any case, where Congress 
workers have been arrested, 
it has been for committing 
some definite breach of 
the law. The ’allegation 
that the houses <A several 
volunteers were burnt by 
the police, is totally un¬ 
founded. No such instance 


Rejoinder of Congress 

11. lo their reply the Government have made no 
reference to the general complaint but have cooiloed 
themselves to giving their own version m~ the single 
incident referred to. The Rae Bareli Congress Comm¬ 
ittee has been sending to the district authorities frequent 
reports of similar incidents received in its office from 
almost every part of the district, but, so fan as tu 

known, in no case was any zamindar warned a gams: 
these oppressive measures. 

On June 9, at about 4 a.m., Sardar BLrpai Singh 
with about 25 men with four guns, two revolver 
spears and lathis raided Suraj Kunda. The KixMt 
were forcibly got assembled and beaten and their cattle 
were seized and auctioned. The details of the incident 
were reported Jo the Deputy Commissioner next daT* 
but not even an ordinary police enquiry was held. 

One Bhagwan Lodh of Gokanna was assaulted and 
beaten for the offence of demanding a receipt for the 
money paid as renL The injuries were serious 
and he was unable to move about. Oo July 31, he 
was sent on a ch<*rp<*i to the District Magistrate, but 
apparently the latter did not think it necessary to 
have any enquiry made into the causes of the injuries. 

These are not isolated cases. A large numb or of such 
cases have been, as mentioned above, reported to the 
Deputy Commissioner and if the Government so desires 
a detailed list of the incidents can be sent to them. 

It is true that the man referred to in the complaint 
did not lose his eye. The eye was badly hurt and 
swollen and its was feared at the time that the eye 
would be lost, but subsequently he recovered. 

12. The statement in the charge-sheet, that tha 
police and the zamindars had beaten Congress volunteers 
ard tenants in Nanpara estate, is correct, and the local 
Congress Committee is prepared to substantiate it, if ao 
impartial enquiry is made. The inquiry committee 
of the Provincial Congress Committee has evidence 
of this. The account given in the Government reply 
is incorrect. Attempts were made to implicate the 
leading men of the place in a criminal cise. Oi the 
18th June the police accompinied by a Iirg* number 
of estate servants, sowars L ud elephants visited the 
village Chandela, aid anested 15 Congress workers 
including the president and the secretary of the 
Mandal Congress Committee. News of this spreading 
brought a number of people from the neighbourhood. 
There was no question of rescuing arrested persons- 
This crowd wrs attacked by the police and the estate 
msn without any provocation with lathis and lance*. 
Among those seriously injured from these lathi* and 
lances aod horses* hoofs were Dasharatb, Muthra, Sario* 
Sevak, Debidin, Sahebdin, Nakcbhed, Sukha, and 
Mangal. They had to be removed to Bahraicb for 
treatment. There wa9 no scuffle of any kind, nor waa 
any servant of the estate assaulted or injured. It fa 
not clear from the Government statement, whf estate 
servants with elephants should go in large numbers to 
assist the police. 
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13. A report from Bara, 
fcacki says, 11 Since the 
advent of the new Deputy 
•CommUsioner,a#v«e<I police 
bag been terrorising the 
■ villagers* and revenue 
.and police officers have 
been helping the landlords 
>i« crushing the kisans and 
$!he Congress workers. " 


baa ever been reported, and 

the local authorities have 
not had any euch complaint 
made to them by the local 
Congress Committee, 

13. This is not the 
case* Police were sent in 
a lew cases to protect 
officials executing processes 
of attachment, and this 
precaution was necessary, 
as there had been cases 
of officials beiDg assaulted 
when engaged in 

such duties. Revenue 
officials have certainly 
Dot helped landlords in 
“ crushing the kisans and 
the Congress workers. 1 * In 
fact there have been cases, 
where they have inquired 
into allegations agamst 
zamindars, and reported 
against them, when they have 
been found to be at fault. 


! 4. Baraipur village, 
*<Gonda Pist. “On the com¬ 
plaint of thekcdars , the 
-police and the estate people 
■ surrounded the village in 
the first weak of May. They 
asked the village people 
to pay up the rents imrae- 
.diately, but they wanted 
* two days’ grace. They were 
IteaieD, and 23 of them 
were afterwards arrested 
.under Sections 323 , 325 
.and 147 I. P. C. On the 3rd 
day there was arother ra»d 
.on the village by the 
estate authorities who 
r surrounded it with a force 
of about 250 men. Women 
were longhly handled, 
gripped naked and disho¬ 
noured. Grain was taken 
away and auctioned for a 
■mute song. The case is 
pending." 


14. None of these 
allegations are true. 


15. A man has died as 
a result of beating admi¬ 
nistered by the estate 
silladar and his men. The 
? ttil&dar has been arrested. 


5 5. It is a fact, that at 
Ramgarh on the 28th June 
a ckawcir , who refused to 
pay his rent, was beaten 
by 2 estate peons, and 
subsequently died. The 
peons were arrested, and a 
case under Section 302 
I. P. C. has been registered 
against them* 



13. The statement made by tb« -- , v u- 

police were sent to protect officials «Xpcatlflg pCPCM 
of attachment, is not correct. Police Q r 16 6 - 

officials have visited many villages with zarnindart 
not to execute any processes of attachment, but tp 
coerce tenants to pay their rrfflt and to n? 0 , 

sever their connection with tho CongTGSS. TiJUS ?*■' 


the h<znlingo on Juae 20th to Nanamau, and of the 
kanungo to Tamarsepur and Rah ram a u was* 
made simply for this purpose, and they 
bad no warrant for atrachment. It is not known, when 


and where officials have been assaulted, as stated in 
the Government reply. 


14. The charge made is supported by statements 
of the inhabitants of Burhanpur and the neighbouring 
villages before the Provincial Enquiry Committee. The 
names of the 23 persons arrested and prosecuted 
can be supplied. 

Detailed and graphic account of the tragic 
incidents has been given by the Congress Enquiry 
Committee. Women who were dishonoured were 
examined, \nd their statements taken. These state¬ 
ments were given in the presence of the police 
HDd the estate jamadar, It is stated, that one 
of the young girls who was ill-treated was pregnant, 
and as a result of the shock of the treatmsnt accor¬ 
ded to her, gave birth to a child the next day. The 
people of the village and neighbourhood were 
terrorised by these happenings, and some of them 
went into t iding. Owing to the stat9 of fright* no 
step could bj taken by them againit those who had 
treated them in this way. Ultimately on June 2nd the 
president of the Gouda District Congress Committee, 
who bad made some enquiry into the matter, saw the 
Deputy Commissioner, and demanded an open 
enquiry. Bui no enquiry open or departmental wan 
instituted. It is understood, that on August 23rd, 
on the eve of the publication of the Government’s 
reply, the Deputy Commissioner visited the place, and 
the village men and women made statements supporting 
the charge made. 

15. The fact that a tenant was beaten to death by 
an estate peon is admitted by Government, and no 
reply is needed. It is not stated whether the man 
was in a position to pay any rent. 


♦■I 
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Complaints of Mahatma Gandhi 

16. Simatia village, 
Godda Dist. ‘‘The theka - 
dar ill-treated the women 
of this village. For 3 
days do one was allowed 
to draw water ’^rom any 
well until part payment 
was made. Nineteen 
men were prosecuted for 
having used force against 
the thekaJars men. Here 
tco women were stripped 
naked, and sticks thrust in¬ 
to their private parts/ 1 

17. Allahabad District: 

, Reports show that several 
zamindars have realised 
by force the full rent, and 
have not passed on the 
remission to the tenants. 
In this district, in almost 
all tehsils , it has been a 
common practice with the 
zamindars to beat the 
tenant, thrash him with 
sticks, shoes, use his spe~ 
ars and other weapons, 
harass him and humiliate 
him in all possible ways. 

18. We have reports 
from Gorakhpur District 
showing, that the Gove¬ 
rnment has been conniving 
at the excesses of the 
zamindars, and the zamin- 
dars have bean doing 
whatever comes into their 
head. To give one example 
from amongst many: 

Ziunindars Parumhans 
Singh and Newal Kishore 
Singh of Siswa Bazar, on 
the 31st April, raided the 
village Khesrad:, Gidvapal, 
Mansachlapra, Ahrauli, 
with lSOhtfd/jmsfrcs, looted 
the propeiiy belonging to 
Rajabali, Nabboo Luma, 
Bblmal and Chmikar. The 
Government took no note 
of the incident. Ia Rajwara 
village, Rimnarain zamindar 
With the help of the police 
fired upon the kisatis. One 
man died as the result of 
tbt filing. The Govern¬ 
ment is silent over the 
whole affair. 

The practice of making 
a tenant rt n.ttrga*' (making 
him stand like a cock) 
in the sun is common. So 
also beating with shoes, 
seizing the property ( cattle 
etc,), without reference to 
a court of law, is also 
common. 


Reply of Local Government 

16. The village referred 
to is apparently Semri. 
The allegations are entirely 
untrue. 


f 

17. As regards the first 
allegation, it ia a fact, that 
certain zamindars have 
collected the full rent, and 
in such cases the inteution 
is to collect the full 
revenue. The second 
allegation is not true. 


18. The facts are not 
as alleged. As regards the 
incident at Kbesiadi village, 
a complaint was made, i.hat 
on 31st May J3. Newal 
Kishore Singh, aided by 
two or throe hundred men, 
had looted the village and 
ill-treated tho inhabitants. 
A case under Section 395 
I. P. C. was registered 
and investigated, but was 
dropped, when tho com¬ 
plainant presented an ap¬ 
plication signed by about 
50 persons, to the effect 
that nothing had been 
stolen, that they had suf¬ 
fered no harm, and that the 
trouble had been merely 
a dispute between then- 
s elves and the zaniindar 
regarding arrears of rent. 
The incident at Rajwara 
where firing wes resorted 
to is still under investiga¬ 
tion. No report of ill-treat¬ 
ment by zamindars has 
been made to the District 
Magistrate. 


Rejoinder of Congress 

16. In this village also an enquiry was made on 
behalf of the Provincial Congress Committee, and 
detailed statements have been received substantiating 
the charges made. The incidents are similar to 
those of Barhalpur. Women were in particular 
treated in a shameful manner. Of the men arrested 
and prosecuted 3 have been convicted, and the rest 
acquitted. As in the case of Barbaipur, it appears 
that some officials visited the village, on August 
23rd, on the eve of the publication of the Government 
reply, and in their presence the villagers confirmed the 
allegations made. 


17. Government admit the charge, that certain zamindars 
have realised the full rent and have not passed on the 
remission to the tenants. The remedy proposed is, that 
the full revenue be collected. This procedure does 
not benefit the tenant who has been forcibly made to 
pay more than was dae from him. The zamindar* 
if be pays the full revenue, stands to gain by his 
extortion. 

The second charge, that tenants in almost all 
tehsils have often been beaten, harassed and humiliated 
by oi on behalf of zamindars, is reiterated with full 
confidence, and can be substantiated before an impartial 
tribunal. 


18. It i 9 admitted by Government, that a ca<e 
under Sec. 395 I. P. C. was registered and investi¬ 
gated. The result of the investigation has not yet been 
stated. A charge under this Section is not compound- 
able, and the allegations of looting, wrongful confine¬ 
ment and extortion were too serious to be allowed 
to be withdrawn. A Congress Enquiry Committee has 
carefully investigated the matter, and presented a 
detailed report which substantiates every charge 
made. This report can b*s supplied to Government- 
The facts were so serious, that it is stated, the 
zamindars tried to hush up the matter by returning 
all the looted property and giving heavy compensation 
to the tenants. Jt was because of this, that the 
complainant and others wanted the matter to ba 
dropped. 

In the Congress Enquiry Committee’s report It is 
elated that Ibe man who died as a result of firing at 
Rajwara was under arrest and police custody at the* 
time. 

It is strange that ihe District Magistrate doe* not 
kLOw of ibe ccrrrocn practise of making persona 
wurgas or of the frequent beatings, etc,, to wbicb 
the tenantry are subjected. 
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of Mahatma Gandhi 

19. Rae Bareli: Id the 
Rae Bareli District there 
are several hundred cases 
where the a min, suppoited 
by the police, has terrorised 
the kisans . 

Notices distributed 
among Jfeisans,warning them 
that they would be liable 
to be prosecuted, if they 
associated with particular 
Congressmen. 


20. Unao District: Sjt. 
Yishambbai Dayal Tripathi 
has published the allegation 
of tenants made before au 
enquiry held by the Sub- 
divisional Magislrate into :he 
happenings in Pipri (Unao 
District) which, if they aie 
not true, would make them 
libellous- The allegations 
mentioned promiscuous bea¬ 
tings with lathis and danda , 
breaking open of houses, 
removal of doors ana locks, 
tofulc of women, a case 
of rape, looting of orna¬ 
ments, all done by zatnindar 
proprietors of the village 
under the protection ot the 
Suh-dlvlsional Magistrate. 

21. Iu Agra remissions 
are allowed only to tnose 
tenants, who declate them¬ 
selves against tho Congress, 
Hundreds of villages, there¬ 
fore, have not yet received 
any remissions from the 
Government. The officials 
dearly speak out, that 
remission will not be given 
to those renanls who are 

with the Congress, 


Roply of Local Government - 

19. The first allegation 
is extremelv vague. It 
probably refers to the 
execution proceedings in 
rent suits. In such cases 
it was considered unsafe 
to send out kurk a mins 
without a police guard, 
but so far as the 
Deputy Commissioner is 

aware, there has been no 
terrorising of the kisans . 
As regards the second 
allegation, there is no in¬ 
formation of any notice 
having been distributed. 


20. The Local Govern 
meat has already ordeied 
the Deputy Magistrate, whp 
was alleged to have been 
present when these ex. 
cesses are said to have been 
committed, to file a crimi¬ 
nal complaint for defama¬ 
tion agaiut Visbambhar 
Dayal. The matter will 
therefore form the subject 
of a judicial decision. 


21. Villages in (his 
district were recommended 
for remissions irrespective 
of whether they had decla¬ 
red themselvej fa' Con¬ 
gress or uot. By the 22nd 
May every tenant entitled 
to a remission way. ap¬ 
praised of the fact. 


(Copiioii&d from tho bottom of 3rd Column.) 

to each of them what concessions have bead sanctioned 
for them/' This letter itself substantiates the charge 
made. The Agra Sam achat gives the final proof. The 
editor of this is a Deputy Collector and the Government 
Publicity Officer. The following appeared in bold rype; 
Mafika Par.lira 

**Kuchh gaon jo lagan na dene ke andolan men bltag 
left, ya khufia taut se ab bhi aisi karruwai karate 
'they* unke parche nahin diye gaye they. Unke yeh 
tf&inan dene par , ki ham andolan men koi bhag na 
%4nke parche unko bant diye gaye 
; The statement that tenants were informed of their 
tefefn4sions by 22nd May is probably substantially correct. 
Tbit was done, largely because the District Congress Com- 
- toittee repeatedly wrote ;to the Magistrate ou the subject. 


Rejoinder of Congress 

19, The fact that there have been a very large 
number of cases where kisans have been harassed and 
terrorised by Amins supported by the police can ba 
substantiated by evidence. 

The District Congress Committee repeatedly brought 
many of these complaintfe to the notice of the District 
Magistrate and the Superintendent uf Police. On July , 
2 the latter was supplied with statements of five tena¬ 
nts who complained of haying been beaten by revenue 
and police officials. On August 11, a letter was sent to the 
Deputy Commissioner giving him details of several com¬ 
plaints againstthe Tahsildarof Maharajgacjand the police. 

That the real purpose pf sending the revenue official 
and the police to the villages was to terrorise the 
tenants into paying rent is supported by the confidential 
circular issued by the Deputy Commissioner to certain 
Taluqdars. The following sentence occurs in one of 
these circulars. “If the revenue staff needs police 
protection in the legal processes, it shall be given 
and you can utilise this opportunity and the presence 
of the revenue staff and the police in the villages to 
push on your collections." 

The notices referred to appear to have been in¬ 
cluded in the charge under some misapprehension. 

20. Unao —In view of the gravity of the charge, 
an enquiry on the part of the Government seemed called 
for. It is not stated if such au enquiry was made 
and if so what the result of it was. The question is 
uol merely whether the Deputy Magistrate was present 
or not, but whether any atrocities, as alleged, took 
place ot not. 


21, The statement of Government, that there 
was no partiality shown to villagers, is wrong. Many 
complaints wtue received in the District Congress 
office, that revenue officers, members of Aman 

Sabhai, etc., were telling people, that Satyagrahi villages 
would no: be given remission unless and until they 

apologised for their past conduct, left the Congress 
and joined the Aman Sabba. These complaints were 
supported by the publication iu the Agra Satnachar , 
an Aman Sabha weekly, edited by the Sub- 

Divisiona 1 Officer, Ktmadpur, of a list of villages 

which were given remission. The names of well 

known Satyagrahi villages were conspicuous by their 
absence. In the list for Ferczabad Tebsil some such 
villages having been included, a correction was 
attached to the list, that the names of these villages 
had been wrongly printed, and they have not been 
given remission. The District Magistrate’s attention 
was drawn to these complaints. In his reply he 
stated, that “ as many of them declared a no rent 
campaign previously, they may still decline to pay such 
rents as are due frpen them after their remissions 
have been deducted. But if they approach me or the 
sub-divisional officer, I shall know that they have 
changed their attitude, and will pay what they can; 
and 1 shall then be only too ready to communicate 

( Continued at tho bottom of the columns to tho loft) 
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Complaints of Mahatma Gendht 

Is Punitive police pos¬ 
ted at Chantala rt District 
Hissar ) still cot removed. 
Re. 8,000 levied. 


2. Punitive police at 
Naut’bahra Panuan (Amrit¬ 
sar District) not yet with¬ 
drawn. 
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Punjab 

SCHEDULE A 

Reply of Ldtal Government 


Rejoinder of Congress 


1. The imposition of 
additional police on this 
village was decided on in 
November 1930, because of 
the very serious rise in 
ordinary crime, which during 
the first months of the 
year 1930 was treble the 
amount reported in any of 
the previous three years, a 
dangerous state of factional 
feeling, which, the local 
officers anticipated, might 
at any moment result in 
serious rioting with heavy 
loss of life, the smuggling 
of opium and arms from 
the Bikaner State, and an 
extremely aggressive form 
of Congress agitation, which 
had actually led to 
lawlessness and the criminal 
intimidation of loyal and 
peaceful citizens. The 
retention of the post is 
necessary in the interests of 
the maintenance of law and 
order m the neighbourhood 
generally, and in the npmvon 
of the Local Government, 
does not constitute any 
breach nf the Delhi 
Settlement. 


1. The Government have tried to show, that the? 
pnnitive police at Chautala (District Hissar) was not 
imposed solely with a view to penalise the people for 
their Congress activities, but was also due to * the* 
very serious rise in ordinaly nrime,' ‘a dangerous state 
of factional feeling which might at any time result In 
serious rioting with heavy loss of life/ ‘ the smuggling? 
of opium and arm 9 from the Bikaner State/ This 
is in conflict with the statement of their owtp 
officer, Mr. C. A. H. Townsend, Financial Commissioner,. 
Punjab, expressed id a Sufed Posh Revision (Gajjao 
Singh of Gurha versus Shee Karan of Chautala ), that 
the punitive police was stationedthere simply on account 
of political agitation. Government have mentioned this* 
only as one and the last of several reasons, and made* 
a vague charge of "an extremely aggressive foim of 
Congress agitation of loyal and peaceful citizens.” It 
is not made clear in what the “aggressiveness” of the*- 
form of Congress agitation consisted. But it is obvious 
from the manner of the reply ilself, that it was- 
admittedly not violent. 


2. The imposition of 
additional police on this 
viliage and a neighbouring 
village railed Chaudhriwala 
in April l u 30 was iu no 
way connected with the 
part this vil age played in 
the Civil Disobedience 
movement, the first manifes¬ 
tation of which did not occur 
in this area ti l the 1st May 
1930, The proposal for 
imposition cf additional 
police was made in February 
19JO, and was based mainly 
on the abnormal amount of 
ordinary crime, and to a 
lesser degree on the tension 
existing between the jat 
Sikh cultivators and the 
Hindu money-lenders re¬ 
siding in the village. Tbe 
state of crime in these two 
villages has been unusually 
bad for a number of years. 
And a force of additional 
police had to be stationed 


2, The Government version has appaientiy confuse# 
the case cf the village CbaudhriwalJa with that of 
Naushehra Puawan. The Congress complained 
about the imposition of punitive police at Naushebra 
Funwao only, and still maintains that R was done so 
because of Congress activities in that village. 

It may be true, that proposals to impose punitive 
police in these villages were made in February 1930,. 
but the Congress is informed, that though punitive police- 
was imposed on Chaudhriwalla, a neighbouring village, 
in April, no action was taken against Nansbehra Pun wan, 
because there was no good ground to do so. The 
Government, admits that the Civil Disobedience movement 
started in tbe area on 1st May 1C30. It is sigoidcaut* 
that though proposals to impose punitive police wet* 
made as far back as February 1930, and though ia aw 
adjoining village the punitive police was imposed 
April, in Naushehra Punwan the police was imposed 
on 12ih May, just after tbe Civil Disobedience movement 
had shown first manifestation. 

It ib stated, that “during the years 1927-23 Oud 
1928-29, tbe inhabitants were responsible for no taftS" 
tbau 44 serious cases including burglarise, theft, 
kidnapping, rape, cheating, illegal possession of trebs^ 
and no leas than 7 murders. ” It fe further stated, thtft 
“the post bos been retained not on account of the 
political agitation, bat entirely on acstarutt of th# totf 
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in them in the year 1925, 
During the years 1927-28 
and 1928-29 the inhabitants 
were responsible for no less 
then 44 serious cases, 
including tjurglary, theft, 
kidnapping, rape, cheating, 
illegal possession of arms 
and no less than 7 murders. 
The post has been retained 
* not on account of political 

agitation ( which has now 
practically subsided ) but 
entirely owing to the fact 
that the criminal propensities 
of the villagers have made 
them a menace to the 
peace of the countryside. 


Rejoinder of Congress 

that the criminal propens ; ties of the villagers have 
made them a menace to the peace of the country¬ 
side, ” It is denied that 4 4 cases occurred in this 
village. In the beginaing of the year 1930 au enquiry was 
demanded into the correctness or otherwise of the police 
report, but the demand for the enquiry was not granted. 
It is a fact, that salt was manufactured in this village 
on 1st May, 1930, as a first step towards the Civil 
Disobedience movement, and it was immediately after 
this, that the two Sulvinspectors and 12 constables 
were posted on 12th May, 1930 ostensibly on the 
basis of a police report, but really with the object of 
teaching a lesson to the promoters of Civil 
Disobedience. On 19th July 1930 an influential 
deputation waited on the Deputy Commissioner, 
Amritsar, with a request for the withdrawal of the 
punitive police, but he replied, that this could not be 
done, so long as Congress activities in the village did 
not stop. After the Delhi Agreement the Sub¬ 
inspector of Sarhali, within whose jurisdiction 
Naushahra is situated, came to the village, and assured 
the people of the village of immediate withdrawal of 
the punitive police if they undertook not to take part 
in Congress activities in future. No such undertaking 
was given. To the original amount of Rs. 8,750 
required of the village, another sum of Rs. 1.000 was 
added on account of the expenses incurred on the 
special police force, which, was sent tc the village on 
13th August 1930, to effect the arrest of 14 persons 
under Sec. 107/151 in connechon with the Civil 
Disobedience movement. Another Rs, 400 were added 
to improve the building in which the punitive police 
was accommodated; the owner of this building is a 
retired police officer and is receiving Rs. 300 annually 
as rent. If there was a crop of crimes in 1927-28 
and 1928-29, it is significant, that the posting of the 
punitive police should have been deferred to 12th 
May, 1930, soon after the Civil Disobedience movement 
was started in the village. 

That the tax was imposed in a vindictive manner 
to punish the village for Congress activities is further 
proved by the fact, that those prominently connected 
with the Congress are asked to pay from Rs. 20 to 
Rs. 50, while those who acted against the Congress 
or were indifferent have to pay nothing or are taxed 
only nominally. The Congressmen, who are asked to 
pay heavy amounts, had nothing directly or indirectly 
to do with the crimes referred to by the Government: 
nor do they belong, to that section of the community 
which is regarded as responsible ior such crimes. 


Bhai Pakahar Singh, 
Retired Military Sepoy No. 
639, Of Grtjarwal (LudhiaDa 
District), took part in a 
hartal on Gandhi Day. 
His pension has been 
forfaited. 


r,.- . 

- . - ,'l 


3. It is a fact, that the 
pension of this ex-sepoy 
has been forfeited. He has 
a long record of disloyalty, 
lie was sentenced to two 
years’ rigorous imprisonment 
during the Akali movement 
for participation in the 
attempted forcible seizure 
of the lands attached to the 
Gurnka-Bagh gurdwara,, 
and on bis conviction bid 


3. The facts are admitted, that the pension has 
been forfeited for no other reason, except that of 
participation in a hartal and a procession in connection 
with the Civil Disobedience movement. The 
revolutionary cries were evidently those, which were, 
at that time, a common feature of Congress processions 
and betokened no violence. If India’s pensioners in England 
can participate in political activities which are sometimes 
even against the policy of the Governmet of India, 
there it) no reason, why pensioners in India should 
be penalised for taking part in a peaceful procession 
or a hart<*l organised by the Congress. The Congress 
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Complaint of Mahatma Gandhi 


1. Numerous arrests In 
karnal District on pretexts 
held to be false. 




2. Inoffensive processions 
at Tarn Taran have been 
charged with lathis. 


! 3. Opposite the Sarhall 

Police Station ( Amritsar 
District ) the Police 
Inspector abused Congress 
leaders, and severely beat 
a COngrWe doctor. 
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Roplj of Local Government 

pension was sequestrated. 
Subsequently, towards the 
end of 1926 he gave a 
written assurance of future 
loyalty and good behaviour, 
and his pension was 
accordingly restored. On 
the Oth of March 1930 he 
led a procession, which 
indulged in revolutionary 
cries through his village, 
and took an active part in 
(Continuod in tbu 3rd column) 


Rojoinder of Congress 

regards the non-restoration of the pension forfeited as 
inconsistent with the spirit of the Delhi Settlement. 


(Continued from the 2nd column) 
organising a hartal. He also recited a seditious poem. 
When summoned to explain his conduct, he did not 
appear, and his pension was consequently again forfeited, 
as be had committed a breach of his written assurance 
of future loyalty and good behaviour. The Settlement 
contained ro provision for the restoration of forfeited 
pensions, and the circumstances >ot the case do not call 
for administrative action. 


SCHEDULE B 


1. Since 5th March there 
have been 7 arrests in this 
district for offences con 
nected with sedition. Four 
of these were for abetment 
of murder, 2 for speeches 
advocating violence, and 1 
for resisting arrest by law¬ 
ful authority. Of these 
cases one under section 
302/115, Indian Penal Code, 
has recently been before 
the High Court on appeal, 
and the sentence of 3 years' 
rigorous imprisonment 
passed has been upheld. 
Clearly, no violation of the 
Settlement by Government 
is involved. 

2, The incident, to which 
this allegation is presumed 
to refer, is one which oc¬ 
curred on the 5th May 1931. 
There was a meeting on 
that day, the audience at 
which displayed an extre¬ 
mely threatening attitude 
towards the police officers 
present, and the president 
was unable to keep order, 
The Sub-Inspector in charge 
of the police station, who 
was present, feared a breach 
of the peace, and ordered 
the gathering to disperse. 
His order was immediately 
obeyed, no force was used, 
and no lathi charge was 
made. 


1 The only evidence against the persons arrested 
acd convicted is police evidence. In none of the cases 
has independent evidence been priduced. This deprives 
the convictions of - their value as proof that the 
arrests were not on false pretexts. Certified copies of 
judgments in these cases aud other information called 
for aro awaited. 


2. While the Congress complained that inoffensive 
processions at Tarn Taran had been charged with 
lathis . the Government refers to an incident relating 
to a meeting which occurred on the 5th May 1931. 
But even about this incident the version given by 
the Government is, that the audience displayed an 
“ extremely threatening" attitude towards the police 
officers present, and the president was unable to <keep 
order, And yet when the Sub-Inspector, fearing a “breach 
of the peace ", ordered the gathering to disperse, hie 
order was " immediately obeyed", and the poop!* 
dispersed without the use of any force. An audience, 
which has really an M extremely aggressive " attitude 
towards the police officers present, and is further 
provoked by an arbitrary order to disperse, does not 
“ immediately obey”, aud. that without the use of 
any force. It is obvious, that the facte have been 
misrepresented to Government. 


3. Enquiries have shown, 
that there is no foundation 
whatever for this statement, 
and no incident of this 
sort is reported ever to 
have occurred, 


3. The Government deny the charge entirely, and 
say, that its M inquiries " have shown that there te tto 
foundation whatever for this statement. The Congress 
reaffirms its statement despite the 41 inquiries u made 
by the Government, and cao substantiate it before *oY 
Impartial tribunal. ■ 


■ 1 ’ - j. 1 ' ’ '‘ 
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4. Several workers at 
Taro Taran arrested under 
Section 108 . 


5, Lain Dnnlcband told 
fej the Deputy Commissioner 
Ambala, that no political 
meetings can be held in 
Arabala Cantonment, or for 
that matter, any other 
Cantonment. 


> . ' V 



«». '*I 
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Boply of Loycal Government 

4. There only appear 

to have been two such 
arrests. One was the 
occasion of the incident 
referred to in item (2) 
above. The other was a 
person, who was conducting 
a campaign" of agitation 
against the payment of 
revenue. * 

5. It is a fact, that at 
the instance of the General 
Officer Commanding. 
Lahore District, orders were 
issued to Deputy Commissi¬ 
oners in charge of all canton¬ 
ments, that no processions 
should be allowed within 
cantonment limits, as at 
such processions or meet¬ 
ings levolutionary cries 
are invariably raised, and 
such cries would disturb 
the public peace in an area 
set apart principally for 
soldiers. It has subse¬ 
quently been represented 
to Government, that meet¬ 
ings in the Anaj Mandi in 
the Ambala Cantonment, 
if held at night at a time 
when soldiers are in bar¬ 
racks, would not be likely 
to result in a breach of 
tbe peace, and thib matter 
is under the consideration 
of Government. It is net 
however understood how 
it can be claimed, that this 
prohibition is a breach of 
the Settlement. The Settle¬ 
ment in no way limits the 
power of tbe Magistracy 
to prohibit meetings or 
processions likely to result 
in a breach of the peace 
or in a disturbance of the 
public tranquillity. A fea¬ 
ture of such processions 
has been in the past to 
pass regimental lines and 
quarter guards with shouts 
such as 11 Down, down the 
Union Jack ", which made 
the danger of active and 
violent reprisals by troops 
and individual soldiers a 
real one. 


Rejoinder of Congress 

4. A fresh detailed report called for la awaited. 
The arrest made on the occasion of the incident referred 
to in item ( 2 ) was unjustified in view of what has 
been said in the rejoinder to that item. The other person 
is reported to have been doing peaceful propaganda 
work amongst the peasants, and his conviction is also 
not based on any independent evidence. 


5. The Congress oomplaint was, that no meetings 
could be hold in Ambala Cantonment or other 
Cantonments. The Government admit the prohibition, 
but justify it on the ground, that the "revolutionary" 
cries, 11 invariably raised” at Euch meetings or 
processions, “ would distuib the public peace in an 
area set apart principally for soldiers." Such a 
defence means, that Government have no control over 
its own soldiers, that they are as free to express and 
act upon their opinions and sentiments as ordinary 
citizens, and further that tbe mere holding of a political 
meeting within cantonment limits, which are oftentimes 
fairly extensive and contain a substantial proportion of 
civil population, would so im^&l aDCe th o troops, that 
they v/ould defy all instructions of their officers, take 
the law into their own bands and start attacking tbe 
people gathered in a peaceful meeting. In the specific 
case of Ambala, the place, where professions, meetings, 
demonstrations, etc., take place, is full one mile distant 
from where any troops are likely to be. The 
Government reply goes further, and states, that "a 
feature of such processions has been in the past to 
pass regimental lines and quarter guards with shouts 
such as 'Down, down the Union Jack,' which, made 
the danger of active and violent reprisals by troops 
and individual soldiers a real one.” If the mere 
raising of aa objectionable cry by a passing procession 
makes the danger of " active and violent reprisals ” 
by the troops and individual soldiers a real one, £ha 
proper course would seem to be to improve the 
discipline of the troops and soldiers. At worst, the 
remedy would bo to prohibit a really provocative cry, 
but allow the procession, and at the same time court- 
martial the soldier who disobeys hje officer's 
instructions not to interfere with the meeting. 

The following extract from the judgment delivered 
in November 1930 by Mi. R. B. Backett, Sessions Judge, 
Ambala. in an appeal by S. Kesar Singh and others 
against the judgment of the lower court, shows, that 
there could be no justification for imposing the prohi¬ 
bition complained of during the truce : 

"The Inspector goes so far as to say, that he does 
not think, that the meeting was causing annoyance to 
anybody, while the Additional District Magistrate 
states, that be received no complaint of annoyance. . . . 
The principal ground, however, on which trial magistrate 
has found, that the order was justified, is, that such 
meetings weie liable to cause annoyance to military 
inhabitants, who, owing to the discipline, under which 
they were working, could not express it except through 
their officer commanding, and that 'he has done so in 
the present case 1 I find no justification on the record 
for this statement. There is not a single word in 
pTr.Keelan’s (trial magistrate's) statement, that he 
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Compliant at Mahatma Gandhi 



6. At Ludhiana a peaceful 
Mushaira meeting of almost 
A private nature was mer¬ 
cilessly broken up in the 
presence of the City Magis¬ 
trate on the 16th May. 
After the people had begun 
to disperse, one Faiz threw 
an iron chair on the 
platform. Dr. Kishorilal, 
who brought the fact to 
the notice of the Magistrate 
and Polico Inspector, receiv¬ 
ed two cuts with a hunter 
frorh the said Faiz and a 
lathi blow on the head. 
The Magistrate, instead of 
preventing the miscreaut, 
treated the doctor to choi¬ 
cest abuse. On the doctor 
protesting, a severe lathi 
charge on the dispersing 
crowd followed. Fifty 
people were badly injured. 
The reason for this 
attack was to 

terrorise the people In 
Katra Nawriyan into ©im¬ 
posing the inauguration of 
the Swadeshi bazar. 
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Reply ol Local Government Rejdinflor of Congress 

received any complaint from the officer co mm a ndi ng or 
any other military officer, nor baa any military officer 
appeared as a witness in this case. 1 ' 

Further, while processions might have passed regi¬ 
mental lines and quarter guards with inch shouts,a meeting 
could not do so, hut meetings also were prohibited in all 
cantonments. Government stated Id their reply, that it 
had subsequently been represented to it, that meetings 
in the Anaj Mandi in the Ambala Cantonment, if held 
at night at a time when soldiers are in barracks, would 
not he likely to result in a breach of the peace, and 
that this matter was under the consideration of Govern¬ 
ment. The Congre&s learns, that this consideration 
resulted in an unfavourable decision. Since then a 
meeting in connection with the flag salutation ceremony 
fixed for 30th August as part of AlMndia function 
was prohibted in Ambala undpr Section 144-, though it 
was to be held in a place away from tho military line*, 


6. The case of the Mush- 
aira ( political contest ) 
at Ludhiana is still subject 
of judicial proceedings. The 
information in the possession 
of the Government is, that 
a fracas took place between 
the members of the 
A man Sabha, who were 
present, and the organisers 
of the meeting. The Magis¬ 
trate on duty was compell¬ 
ed to declare the meeting 
an unlawful assembly, and 
to order it to disperse. 
The crowd failed to obey 
the order, and the police 
accordingly dispersed it. 
The finding of the Court 
must be awaited, but ac¬ 
cording to the information 
available to Government, 
of the seven persons injur¬ 
ed, three were police consta¬ 
bles, two belonged to the 
Aman Sabha, and only two 
were Congressmen, whose 
simple injuries were treated 
In hospital. Tho authorities 
claim to have merely 
enforced the ordinary law 
to prevent a disturbance 
of the public peace. 


6. The facts in the possession of the Congress in 
regard to the Mushaira ( poetical contest ) incident at 
Ludhiana, based on the report of three independent 
advocates of the Ludhiana bar, are, that this poetical 
contest was organised by the Local Students' Union 
and announced to begin at 8 p. m. on 16th May. It 
was not open to the general public. The admission 
was by tickets. The function was held in the compound 
of a private place hired for the purpose, and two 
men were at the gate to admit the ticket holders. 

In tho afternoon, the President of the Union wrote 
to the Deputy Commissioner and the Superintendent of 
Police, giving them timely warning, that M the C. I. D. 
men along with the district police” and some members 
of the local Aman Sabha and some hooligans were \ 
likely to come, and create a disturbance, and that the 
responsibility for any untoward event will rest with 
the local authorities.” The authorities, though thus 
officially warned, took no stepa to prevent cha appre¬ 
hended breach of the peace. 

A large posse of police armed with cane batons 
and headed by 2 Sub Inspectors were seot to the in<*ndit 
The city magistrate was sent in addition. A large 
number of sweepers armed with lathis also went to 
the meeting, though it is obvious, that this class ifl 
not usually interested in a political contest. ; 

As soon as the Mushaira commenced, the intruding \ 
party started whistling, raising cries and shouting ; 
provocative slogans, and despite the appeals of tbe j 
president of the function, tried to prevent the proceedings 
to go on. The disturbance greatly increased after a , 
few poems had been recited. Seeing that the intruding 
party was bent on creating a disturbance, the president 
dispersed the meeting, and the people began to atovft. 

After the people had commenced leaving, one Fate, 
belonging to the intruding party, threw an iron choir 
at those who were still on the platform. Dr. Kisborilftl 
drew the attention of tbe police to thi®. Ffe was 
instantly set upon and severely assaulted. He received 
two cuts with a hunter from the said Faiz and a blow 
on the head with a lathi from a police constable Jle 
drew the attention of the magistrate to tbit, but the 
iatter, on the contrary, roundly abused him. On tb* * 
Doctor resenting this, ha was token into cue tody/ Then 
began a lathi charge by tbe police on the outgoing people. 
The Congress ie informed, that the object of tbe police 
was to terrorise the people in Katra Nawriyan 
opposing tbe ioanguntfiou of the Swadeshi ba^r V^’ 
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The Congress Rejoinder 

* 


The second instalment of Congress rejoinder to Government replies to Gandhiji's charge sheet 
is given below. 


Bombay 


Vallabhbhai Patel 

President, Indian National Congress 


SCHEDULE A 


Gomnlolnt ot Mahatma Gandhi 

1. Defeating peaceful picketing by per- 
mitting sale of Iiqnor at unlicensed places 
and unlicensed hours. Numerous instances 
In Abmedabad and Ankaleshwar (Broach) 
and Ratnagiri District. Bombay Government 
have defended these acts in a letter which 
adds insult to the injury. Assaults on 
picketers by liquor sellers connived at. 


IVply of Local Government 

1 . So far as is knowu relaxation in tha hours and places of 
sales of country liquor is now allowed only in Abmedabad city 
for the reason that picketing is there organised partly by labour 
unions and picketed cote the names of customers or follow 
them to their homes and having ascertained their places of 
employment secure thoir dismissal. The labour union makes no 
secret of its policy in this matter and alleges that its members 
are at liberty ti. refuse to work alongside of men who drink. 
The number of cxlra selling places allowed in Abmedabad is 
now under reduction and the Collector has been informed that 
a return to normal condition should be effected as soon as 
possible, but this will uot he possible so long as local picketers" 
methods include measures to secure dismissal of individuals who 
are detected in the act of purchasing drink. The allegation that 
assaults on picketers by liquor sellers are connived at cannot be 
invee igared unless instances are given. 


Rejoinder —I. The worJs ‘relaxation in the hours and places of sale of country liquor” are most misleading 
when we consider that in the city of Abmedabad alone regular illicit sale of liquor was going on at 52 places, 
the names and particulars of which have been published by the Textile Labour Union, Ahmedabad. The 
Government of Bombay, iu the course of their correspondence wiih Mahatma Gandhi on this subject, after 
first saying that ‘no uncontrolled or unlicensed sales are taking place in Ahmedabad” proceed to parr phrase 
their meaning by statmg that 14 the only change compared with the normal system of sale which has been 
introduced in order to minimise the inconvenience to customers of the picketing of liquor shop*?, has been 
that in the exercise of the ordinary pewem of Govern at ent % Collector 1 have been given discretion to relax 
ihc restrictions regarding hours and places of sale." This means that the Collectors are to be guided by 
no legal restrictions or regulations that the public need know, and that the sale of liquor is to be governed 
bf no law save the will of the Collectors. If, while liquor picketing is recognised as legitimate under the 
term* of the Settlement, the Government choose to counteract it by every method legal or otherwise and at the 
anise time contend that such action is within the ordinary powers of Government and consequently within 
the discretion of Collectors and therefore, not in contravention of the Settlement, then nothing that Government 
do or may not do need be deemed to be iu contravention of it. 

As to the practice of the Labour Union of Abmedabad to secure the names and addresses of such of 
\ {ts members as frequent the liquor shops, it forms a part of tbe Union’s liquor picketing campaign, started 
b# the Union long before the Civil Disobedience movement wag inaugurated, and has been in full operation 
tvgr siti$e. H the Union resolved that its membership should be resliicted to total abstninantf, it had a * 
perfect tight to do so both under common law and the Delhi Settlement and its methods can in no way be 
ra gfttt tod as aggressive in terms of the Settlement. It is astonishing that (he Government should want to 
WfrWl?b 9 claim to cpmpel people to give up their right to Refuse to work alongside qiep wbo gfe dtun^ardp, 
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It is also significant that m no case has it been alleged, even by Government, that at any of these 
place* a picketer has, in the course of hie duty, exceeded the limits prescribed under clause 7 of the 
Settlement nor has any one of them bsen ever prosecuted for an offence of violence, obstruction, intimidation 
etc., in any of these places- 

It is also significant that in no case has it been alleged, even by Government, that at any of these 
place® a picketer has, in the course of his duty, exceeded the limits prescribed under clause 7 of the 
Settlement nor fias any ono of them been ever prosecuted for an offence of violence, obstruction, intimidation 
etc., in any of these places. 

It is thus evident that Government, in effect, object to and resent picketing as such where it is 
successful however unobjectionable its nature may be in view of the terms of the Settlement. The action of 
Government cannot but be held as a clear breach of the Settlement. 

As regards assaults on peaceful picketers, the instances are too numerous to quote. In Ahmedabad 
itself, in the neighbourhood of Khamasa Police Chowki where Kbas Bazar liquor shop is situated and where 
picketing is conducted by the Labour Union, the picketers have been beaten, frequently under the very 
nose of tfie police. These occurences have been reported in Majitr SanUesh the Gujarati weekly conducted 
by th® Labour Union, copies of which are regularly supplied to local officials and the police. 

Daily assaults on strictly peaceful picketers by a liquor seller in Mirpurkhas (Sind) were connived at 
for several days together inspite of Congress authorities directly representing the facts to the police and local 
officials, the press publishing the incidents and asking Government (o intervene and the citizens holding 
public meetings of protest. 

Complaint of Mahatma Gandhi Ihply of Local Government 


2. Several prosecutions going on In Surat 
District. Where private parties have volun¬ 
tarily withdrawn complaints, they have been 
egged on by the Superintendent of Police 
to press the complaints. 


2. It is true that there have been in this district both 
cognisable cases instituted by the police ;iud noncognisable cases 
instituted by private complaint- As regards cognisable cases, 
action has been taken in the case of dacoities on toddy shops 
sometimes resulting in murder and in case of thefts of crops- 
As regards complaints by private parties, a considerable number 
has been instituted from time to time in cases of intimidation of, 
and extortion from persons who have paid their land revenue, 
loyal patels and other similar persons. No cases are known to 
the local Government in which complainants have been induced 
by police officers not to withdraw their complaints when fhey 
were willing to do so, but local officers have been told to 
encourage aggrieved persons to complain in obvious cases of 
persecution and intimidation. 


Rejoinder — 2 . The complaint in the charge sheet is not ia regard to cases of dacoities ou toddy shop 
resulting in murder or to cases of thefts but has reference to cases where no violence is involved. Similar 
cases bad all been withdrawn hi Kaira District under orders from the District Magistrate, But in Surnt District 
although the complainants themselves presented petitions for withdrawal they have, under threats by Police 
Officials, been made to withdraw their own withdrawals. There have been instances in which withdrawal 
petitions have been repeatedly tendered oy complainants but they have ou all occasions been either pursuaded 
or coerced to proceed with their com plaints. In one case the complainaut went to the length of going to 

Surat all the way from his village in VaJod Mahal and presented his petition of withdrawal to the District 
Magistrate. And yet the District Magistrate referred the petition to the same Police Officer who was responsible 
for not allowing the withdrawal in that very case. The case is ttill peuding as the police officer made a 
report against the withdrawal* 

It wlli be noted that the r lovernmeot reply admits that the M Local Officials have been told to encourage 
aggrieved persons to complain in obvious cases of persecu ion and intimidation. '* As generally bappeas, the 
official manner of telling or instructing about such matter has resulted iu a large number of false prosecutions 
beiug filed to harrass innocent people. 

Oniyiaiu; of Mahatma GauJhl 

3. lint two cases—those of H. 1). Rajah 
ftpd Ratanji Dayaram—were specifically 
referred to the Bombay Government. The 
Bombay Government in reply sent copies 
of speeches made by Rajah which in no 
w^y can be said to incite to violence. 

Rataoji Dayaram's burning of :rop held in 
jtfttnership described as violence, 


llfiply o! Looal Government 

3. Ratanji Dayaram was convicted of deliberately burnffag his 
tenant's crop, in order that the revenue due to Government 
should not be paid. The land was leased to the tenant for a half 
share of the crop. The fact ?hat the accused was a potential 
owner of a still undefined half share did not entitle him to barb 
the whole crop and the destination of bis tenant's property ca£ 
only be regarded as an act of violence which precluded him from 
the benefit of the amnesty, The case of H. D. Rajah is 
farther reconsideration, 
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Rejoinder —3.The facts about the latter case are that the laud admittedly belonged to Ratanji Dayaram who 
was the owner of the land. The tenant was a co-sharer in the crop raised and was to receive half of it. The 
crop was set fire to and destroyed by the owner Ratanji, it is admitted, not to deprive or rob his tenant of 
what was his legitimate due but to deprive the Government of their revenue which in normal circumstances 
he willingly paid but on this occasion he declined to pay having become a civil resister. Ratanji has 
alleged that his tenant had already removed a poition of the crop and that he burnt what was only a part of 
his own share. The value of the crop destroyed was Rs. 3 5 according to the prosecution itself, and the 
total loss caused by Ratanji to bis„tenant, the complaiuant, would, it the most, amount to Rs. 17/8. Fof 
this offence, in addition to 6 months rigorons imprisonment, Ratanji was lined Rs. 100. It is clear that 
Ratanji had no criminal intention but he is alleged to have bnrnt the crops to avoid payment of Government 
revenue as a civil resister only. It was at best a case lor compensation to the complaiuant to the extent of 
the said damage for which the complainant could have filed a civil suit against Ratanji. 

In a letter to Government on the subject, Gandhiji wrote: 41 1 have now studied the judgement and 
evidence in this case. There is certainly no violence as contemplated in Cl. 13 of the Settlement. It is 
also moreover incorrect to say that the accused burnt his tenant's crop- The accused burnt his own crop 
which he owned jointly with the complainant Dovalia Jagla. If the complainant suffered any damage it was 
open to him, as it is even now, to bring a civil suit against the accused. But where, on the evidence 
itself and the finding of the judge admitted by the Government, the crop was burnt in order to prevent 
officials from collecting revenue from selling the crop there was no question of intending to damage the 
partner.’ 1 

Gandhiji also pointed out " the inconsistency -of Government in releasing the co-accused Ranchhod 
who had no ownership in the crop and keeping Ratanji Dayaram who was admittedly joint owner of the crop/' 

The Government of Bombay, in reply, contended that Ratanji was only the potential owner of a still 
undefined half share. But the fact that the tenant had removed a share of the crop* gave to Katauji evefy 
right to deal with a portion of the rest as his own. With regard to the release of his co-accused, Govern¬ 
ment stared: 11 Enquiries have also been made regarding the release of Ranchhod whom you describe As a 
co-accused in the same case. It is now found that he was accused of abetment of the offence and that 
since Ratanji was then absconding he was tried and convicted separately. His release appears to have 
been recommended on the ground that he was not the principal offender and its sanction was clearly an 
oversight, which escaped notice owing to the very large number of prisoners who were then being released 
as upidly as possible. I am to say, however, that the Government do not propose to re-arrest him at 
this state.' 1 

It is however understood that the Collector recommended the release of both Ratanji and Ranchhod 
and lar from the sanction of the latter’s lelease being an oversight, ihc release of the former was wholly 
unjustified. Ratanji Dayaram has by this time served cut his full term of the substantive sentence. 

The case of Sjt. H. D. Rajah is said to be still " under further re consideration . 9> There has been 
long correspondence on the subject between Mahatma Gandhi and the Government. Certified copies of 
the judgment and the evidence had to de obtained and legal opinion was also taken and submitted to 
Government showing that Sjt. Rajah's case does not involve even technical violence so as to justify his 
detention in jai! even for a single day longer. And yet he has by this time served more than 6 months in 
jail since the Settlement. 

While going lo the presa we am informed that a reply has been received from Government to the 
effect that they have anther reconsidered Mr. Rajah’s case but find no justification to order his release. 

The Government of India have examined the case and they agree wita the Government of Bombay 
that it dooa not come withhi the scope of the amnesty. They regncL therefore that they are not .able to 
make any recommendation to the local Government in regard tu it. " 

The Congress degrees with the view of Government and regards the detention of Mr. Rajah aa 
unjust and in contravention of the Settlement. 

Cemplwui of Mahatma UaudUl Reply of Lo^al GoVurUlniut 

4- In ttulsar in Surat District, in 5 cases 4. The Collector has now been instructed not lo levy the 
people ate being asked to pay fine for having penalty under the Land Revenue Code tor unauthorised use of 
used land for uon-ugricubural purposes (viz., land from agricultural to non -agricultural purposes in the cases 
having volunteer’s camps during the campaign, mentioned, but to levy a Don-agricultural assessment only, 
camps which were destroyed by Government). 

They have been tcld that possession would 
not be given unless the fines arc paid. Full 
assessment has been offered. 

Rejoinder — 4. Although Government have ordered not to levy the penalty under the Land Rc ettue-Code, 
the CQpSress contends that, in accordance with the spirit of the Settlement, Don-agricultural n .aament for 
temporary use such a9 huts for volunteer camps and sheds for temporary hospitals shou‘ not now be 

charged or recovered* 
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Complaint of Mahatma Gandhi Reply of Local Government 

5. A boat at Kaira seized by the salt 5. This matter had in fact been settled, unknown to him, 
authorities and Et>ld by mistake of the Salt before Mr . Gandhi mrde the complaint , ( italics ours ) 

Collector longafter the Truce not yet restored, 
nor owner being compensated. Owner how¬ 
ever being askifd to approach the purchaser 
and offered paltry snm realised. 

Rejoinder —5. The facts about this matter are briefly these: A boat was confiscated in May 1930 for carrying 
contraband salt. The boat said to be worth Rs. 200/- was sold by public auction for Rs. 50/- on 26th 
March 1931 i. e. three weeks after the conclusion of the Delhi Settlement and also after “ Government orders 
regarding the restoration of the confiscated property were received. " The boat was handed over to the 
purchaser on the above date. Mahatma Gandhi complained about the matter to the Collector of Kaira 
towards the end of May or beginning of June 1931. On 23rd June the Collector of Salt Revenue, Bombay, 
wrote to Mahatma Gandhi suggesting that if the purchaser was willing to return the boat to the original 
OUTner, the Department would consider the question of refunding the amount of the auction money to the 
purchaser but that the owner must make his own arrangements to come to terms with the purchaser. 
Mahatma Gandhi replying on 23th June, stated that it would be impossible for him to get hold of the 
purchaser and induce him to part with the boat and claimed that as the sale of the boat, being subsequent 
to the Settlment, wa 9 clearly in breach of it the only proper course was to pay the owner the market price of 
the boat. The Collector of Salt Revenue wrote on 4th July repeating the suggestion made by him in his 
earlier letter. Mahatma Gandhi placed the matter before the Home Secretary of the Government of India 
on 16th July 1931 and on 6th August the Collector of Salt Revenue informed Mahatma Gandhi that the 
purchaser had been persuaded to hand over the boat back to the original owner on Government paying him 
the auction amount but that the boat would be actually handed over to the owner by the purchaser after 
Dusserah holidays L e. the third week of October 1931, and that the owner should be informed of the steps 
taken in the matter. The owner of the boat will thus remain without any means of livelihood for full seven 
months. Inspite of the above fact, the Government reply to the complaint lodged by Mahatma Gandhi about 

three months previously is that 44 Ibis matter hyd in fact been settled, unknown to him, before Mr. Gandhi 
made the complaint/' 

GoinpUint of Mahatma Gandhi Reply oi Local Government 

6. Navjlvan Press not yet relumed. 6. The delay in the return of the Press was not due to any 

dispute about the obligation of Government to return it, but about 
the question whether it should be returned at Bombay where it 
had been removed for sale during the civil disobedience movement 
by the Local Government, or at Ahmedabad where it was seized. 
Government were advised that the terms of the Settlement would 
be fulfilled if It were returned at Bombay. It was in fact returned 
at Ahmedabad. 

Rejoinder— 6. The Government reply would seem to show as if they had gone out of their way to confer 
a favour ou the owners of the Navajivau Press. The facts are that from 14th March to 4ch August 1931 

correspondence went on between Government and Mabatm3 Gandhi as to the interpretation of the word 

’’return” In the relevant clause of the settlement and, therefore, whether the Navajivan Press which had 
heen confiscated at Ahmedabad nod removed to Bombay by Government should be returned to its owners at 
Ahmedabad or they were to come aud take delivery of it at Bombay. The Government of Bombay on 13th 

May declined to give delivery at Ahmedabad. Mahatma Gandhi thep offered to abide by any legal 

interpretation of the word which the Chief Tuslicc of Bombay may give, but the offer wab not accepted by 
the Government of India. They obtained the opinion of their own legislative department which obviously 
means the opinion of the Secretary, Legal Department. That opinion was communicated to Mahatma Gandhi. 
He, thereupon, obtained the opinion of two Ex-Advocates Geueral and a distinguished lawyer of Bombay 
who all definitely opined that under the. terms of the Settlement Government were bound to give deb very of 
the Press at the place from where it was removed, i. c. on the Navajivan Piess Premises at Ahmedabad. 
Even after receiving ihis opinion, the Government of P^ombay at the time of giving delivery of the press as 
Ahmedabad mote a letter to Mahatma Gandhi on the subject which discloses the mentality with which the 
Settlement is being worked. Thus runs the letter : 

M I Am directed to Invite your attention to the Private Secretary to His Excellency's letter of the +th 
July on the subject of the return of Navajivan Press in which you were informed that the Government of , 
Bombay proposed to refer the whole case to the Government of India and would willingly abide by their 
decision on rhe question of re-transporting it to Ahmedabad. 

41 In the meantime the Government of Bombay have seen the opinion of the Legislative Department of 
the Government of India, a copy of which was sent to you with Mr. Emerson’s letter of the 5th/6th June# 
That opinion, as you are aware, was to the effect that you could not claim delivery of the prftts At A 
particular place. 
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14 While the Government of Bombay have thus been confirmed ia that their offer to give possession of 
the press at the place where it now is fully complies with the terms of the Settlement and that in coosoquence 
it would not be proper to charge the freight of the Press to the tax payers, they are now in a position to 

close the controversy in a manner requiring no surrender of principle on either side, sufficient private funds 
having been placed at their disposal for the express purpose of paying all the charges which will be incurred 
in delivering the press and its accessories at the office of the Nav^jivan newspaper. They are therefore 
iss&fig instructions accordingly, and tbep expect that their letter will be handed to you or your representative 
at tfje time of the delivery of the pres?.” 

The letter bears the date of 22 ad July. The delivery of the press was given in Ahmedabad on the 
41 h August aud in spite of the last seu'ence of the letter, the letter was delivered to the Manager of the 
Press three days after i. e. 7ctt AugnsL It could reach Gaodhiji's hands in Bombay only on the 3th. The 
failure of Government in carrying out the Settlement in such an obvious case as the return of the Navajivan 
press caused full five months' delay involving no small inconvenience and expenditure to Mahatma Gandhi 
in getting his three weeklies and other publications prop-rly printed during that period. 

Complaint of Mahatma Gandhi R*ply of Local tlovernmont 

7, Watan and loam lands in Karnatak 7. The lands referred to are held under Sanads and on express 
are not restored except on an undertaking conditions of loyalty contained ia the Sanad, and do not come 
Dot to lake part in any future movement. within the scope of the Settlement. But Government are prepared 

to consider the restoration of forfeited land of this kind provided 
the persons concerned apply to that effect, express regret, and 
undertake that their conduct in future will be satisfactory. Lands 
held on an express condition of loyalty and forfeited for disloyalty 
cannot be restored unless the holders renew their vows of loyalty, 


Rejoinder — 7. It is nnt the Congress view that restoration of Watan and Inam lands do not come 
within the scope of the Settlement. This is a question of interpretation- Lands forfeited owing to the 
participation of their holders in the Congress movement ought to he unconditionally restored. 

Complaint of Mahatma Gandhi Kopiy of Local Government 


8 . Certain purchasers of lands intending 
to recouvey them to the original ownei? 
being dissuaded from doing so by the police 
ftuthoiities in the Surat District. 


3. Government have no information that the police are dis¬ 
suading purchaser of forfeited lands from recouveying them to 
the original owners. The instructions issued by the local Govern¬ 
ment are that Government officers should adopt an entirely neutral 
attitude and take no part in negotiations opened by or an behalf 
of former owners for the restoration of lands. 


Rejoinder — 8 . The fact that Government hid no information t hat the police are dissuading purchasers of 
forfeited lands from reconveying them to the original owners does not disprove the charge of the Congress 
that iho police authorities have in fact done so. In several casts cuch purchasers have turned round, under 
pmeeure from tho police, after having agreed to return thr lands purchased by them. 

purchasers ar 


Complaint of Maliatma Gaodhi 
9 . Patels add Mnkhis who have been 
appointed for 5 years or 
aim M are being 
Appointed. 


until further 
treated as permanently 


In several cases the 

,re still holding the land against their own will simply for fear of offending the police officials who 
had secured the bargains. 

iWdj of Local Government 

9 . Appoinlmeiffs “until further orders ' 1 have oaly been confirmed 
when theic wa.: a deimftc promise made to the Patel or Mukhi 
chat he would be confirmed if bis conduct was satisfactory. As 
regards appointments for 5 yeais these were substantive appoint¬ 
ments and were limited to 5 year? as this was the period fixed 
by law for ih-j appintrnent. 

Air. Gandhi contends that such appointments should be 
regarded as temporary, the appointed to them dismissed and 

the former incumbents l<\ instated und. r paragraph 19 of the 
bedJemeut. .Apart from the fact that under this paragraph each 
case is to he consid-red on its merits, the principle underlying the 
paragraph is that tho vested rights of third parties should not 
be disturbed. This principle obviously operates to preclude the 
dismissal without any reason <?f an official, who has been appoin¬ 
ted for five years before that period expires. 


Rejoinder--*). The words ’'until further order ’’ in any appointment can possibly have no other meaniog 
th«n that the appointment is temporary and, therefore, under the terms of the Settlement the old Patels or 
Mukhle should have been re instated immediately. 

Both on the question of appointment " for a period of 5 years ” as also on appointments " until further 
Ortatt." Mahatma Gandhi has questioned the interpretation put by Government and Government have also 
refilled to refer the matter to on independent judge even la the restricted eense of interpreting the terme under 
dispart, tat have c laim ed to have the sole authority to interpret them. 
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Complaint of Mahatma Gandhi Reply of Local Government 

10. Among these several have been 10 . The case of the Mukhi of Ras (or rather bath Mukbis 
shown to be uhdesirables, the 2 notorious of Ras) is s ill under correspondence. In regard to Patel Jahangir 
cases being those uf the Mukhi of Ras and when the Mamlatdar went to the \illage to enquire into the 
Pare! Jehangir ,of Varad. The Ras Mukhi allegations against him, those who had given infoimation request* 
has a convictibn for possession of stolen ed him to talce evidence confidentially in tho absence of Jehangir. 
property against him- During his regime, The people were informed that no action could be taken unless 

since the Truce, destruction of hedges and Jehangir was informed of the allegations against him and was 

scores of trees and burning of cottages allowed to lead evidence to rebut the allegations. Subsequently 
belonging to non -Dharains has gone on. Mr. Gandhi scot a note of indictment against Jehangir charging 

Jahangir Patel has been charged with him with misappropriation of public fund and harassment of the 

numerous acts of bribery, misappropriation, people. These allegations are being enquired into. The allegation 

extortion and hooliganism. He is reported that Jehangir took part recently in a police raid on the people of 

to have a share in landB purchased by Varad for recovery of arrears means that he carried out his 

Sa'fdar Garda in JJardoli and has enlLed official duties in assisting the Mamlatdar, on a visit to the 

away servants of Palidars of his village to village to recover the arrears and that the Mamlatdar, knowing 

serve on Garda’s land. lie took part the risks which he ran in visiting the village for this purpose, took 

recently in a police raid on the people of a small police party with him and his officers in case of a 

Varad for recovery of arrears. disturbance. 

Rejoinder — 10 . From the long correspondence, which has passed between Government and Mahatma Gandhi 
it appears that Gandhiji has considered these-two cases as test cases for ascertaining the bonafnle of Government 
regarding the observance of the Settlement. Rut till now Government have successfully evaded the issue, 
Tho Mukhi of Kas was admittedly holding a temporary appointment at the time of the Settlement, ile 
belongs to a Criminal tribe and has heen convicted for being in possession of stolen property for which he 
suffered two months rigorous imprisonment only about a ye ar before his appointment. The old Mukhi should, 
under the terms of the Settlement, have been re instated in his post loDg ago. Even now the reply of 
Government is that the case of the Mukhi of Ras is “ still under correspondence” The fact is that the local 
officials are moBt unwilling to observe the Settlement even in such obvious cases and Government have not 
been able Lo over rule them. 

In the other case of Tatel Jehangir of Vaiad, although the Collector wrote to Mahatma Gandhi, 
assuring him that an open and impartial inquiry would be held in his case, no inquiry was made for a long 
time, in spite of serious allegations against Jehangir. The Mamlatdar, having iecovered a very substantial 
portion of land revenue through the services of the old patel, changed his attitude subsequently and 
utilised Jehangir’s services lor terrorising the people of Varad in order to recover the remaining 
small poition of the arrears. The same Mamlatdar is now entrusted with the inquiry against 
* Jehangir and the Congress is informed that all attempts ara being made io frustrate the ends of justice and 
that the inquiry is neither open nor impartial but a sort of collusive affair between the police, the Revenue 
Officials and Jehangir which will-eveutually result in the whitewashing of the whole thing. 

Complaint of Mahutmi Gandhi Ho ply of Local Government 

11 . Several TaUrlis iu Jal.ilpur and Kaira 11. Tha number of talatis who have been reinstated in the 

not re-instated whilst all but one Rardoli Kaira district is found to be 13. In 10 of these cases the poets 
have been re-instated, one not being re-instated had already been filled and in the remaining case the talati was 

for having taken part in civil dis-obedience not re-instated because he had been dismissed for repeated 

movement. insubordination. In the Surat district the talatis who have 

not been re-in 9 tated are 1 in 01 pad, 2 in Jalalpuc and 

2 in Chikhli. The simation in this district is that a 

number of posts of talatis are due for reduction in accordance 
with tho recommendations of the Retrenchment Committee of 1 
1922-23 and these posts are gradually being absorbed as vacancies 
occur. When therefore these talatis resigned the vacant posts 
became extinct, and, although it may be possible to absorb s 0 u» 
of the resigned talatis in fulute vacancies, it is not now possible 
to re-create appointments which have been abolished owing to I 
their superfluity. 

Rejoinder— \ J, It is a sttauge coincidence that the resignations of the talatis in Surat district should blvG 
taken plaice just at the moment when Government was in great earnest to carry out retrenchment of these minor 
posts recommended nine years ago by a Committee many other recommendations of which still await adoption* 
Complaint of AfoLutina Gandhi IUjdy of Local Government ' 1 

12, Two Deputy Collectors about whom 12 . The understanding was that the Government of Ip$a ^ 

there was an understanding between Kurd should address the local Government on their behalf and thfs wia - 

Irwin on the one band and Mr. Gandhi on done. It was made clear thar the matter was Within V||ub 
the other that they should not ask to be discretion of the local Government who were' enable *0 

re-instated but should apply for and be anything for the persons concerned as they ha4 not 

given pension have applied unsuccessfully. pension under the rules. Their posts had been i 

i ■ , . ‘ 
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Rejoinder —12. It is surprising that the understanding between Lord Itwm and Gandhlji should be 
denied. These two cases were discussed independently of the general question of reinstatement of officials who 
had resigned. Gandhiji was persuaded to abandon the claim for their reinstatement and accept instead an 
understanding that either they would receive pension or gratuity in lieu of pension, because the official pl$M 
to Lord Irwin was that it would be embarassing for Provincial Governments to restore officials of high rank to 
their original position. The two gentlemen were fully entitled under the rules to a pension or a gratuity la 
lien of pension, one of them being in the last year of his service. There was no question of their posts being 
permanently filled or not, as the claims fof reinstatement, pressed during .he talks which led to the Settlement, 
was deliberately given up on the assurance described abeve. The refusal to carry out the arrangement 
promised Is a flagrant breach of the Settlement. 

Complaint of Mahatma Gandhi Reply of Local Govoniment 


13, Two men in subordinate medical 
department applied to be re instated. The 
Surgeon General has rejected their application 
without showing any reason. (Dr. Sinha 
who published a letter about prisoners in Jail, 
who was asked to* apologise but did not 
and was therefore dismissed. Dr. Chandulal 
who resigned his post in pursuance of the 
campaign.) 


13. Dr. Singh was employed temporarily in the Central Prison 
at Sabarmat: (Ahniedabad). His services were dispensed with 
bacause of a letter he wrote in which he stated that he considered 
it a crime and sin to continue in Government service and that 
he had made up his mind to refuse to co-operate with the Satanic 
Government whose very foundation is based on immoral principles. 
His application to be re-employed was rejected in the first instance, 
but on further reconsideration orders have been issued that he 
should be re-employed as a temporary officer in the next available 
vacancy. Mr. Chandulal rosigued "in view of the mauy atrocities 
and acts of injustice done by Government.” His post was filled 
permanently at once and it was not therefore possible to re. 
instate him, 


Rejoinder—13. Tt is clear from the facts relating to the case of Dr, Singh that his is not a case of dismissal, 
He had a good record of service. His only offence was that he was greatly touched by the sacrifices and 
sufferings of his fellow countrymen and couiftrywomen in the course ot the last year's campaign and in a 
moment of emotion he expressed the inclinations ol his mind in a private letter to a friend. He ought to 
have been restored to his original post if justice was to be done to him. 

Further details with regard to the case of Dr. Chandulal are awaited. 

Reply of Local Government 


Complaint of Mahatma Gandhi 

14. Pension of 70-vear old school master 
in Dholka ( Ahmedabad District ) forfeited, 
( Name : Mohanlal Mulshauker Uhati.,) 


14. Mohanlal Mulshanker Bhatt, a retired Schoolmaster, was 
prosecuted under section 143, I. P. C. and section 43 (43) (c) of 
the Salt Act and convicted but released under section 562, 
Criminal Procedure Code, He was appointed Secretary of the 
Dholka Taluka Samiti and his activities as a volunteer continued 
until ho was convicLed and sentenced to 15 months’ rigorous 
imprisonment under section 117, I, I*. C, on the 5th July 1930. 

his action amounted to grave misconduct within the meaning 
of the Civil Service Regulations Government decided, after giving 
him an opportunity to make such representation as he might wish, 
Lha. hi? pension should be withheld. In view of the aggravated 
nature of the offence and of the fact that the restoration of 
forfeited pensions is not a matter coming within the terms of the 
Settlement, Government are unable to restore the pension. 

Rejoinder— 14, The penalising of pensioners who showed sympa-hy with the Congress and participated in 
it* activities is oertaiuiy inconsistent with the spirit of the Settlement, nor cau the Congress agree in the view 
taken by Government that participation m such activities con.-5ti.utes 11 grave misconduct ” justifying forfeiture 
of pension. In chit, particular case the forfeiture of the pension of a 70 years old school master appears 
Vied ic five. 

Reply of I.oral Government 

15. Mr.S. B. Josui, temporary supervisor, Rohri Canal, No. 
IV Divisions, resigned his appointment on the Lloyd Barrage 
ainl Canal Construction in April 1930 with the avowed object of 
joining in the civil disobedience movement. Government therefore 
directed that he should not be given any kind of Government 
employment in future. On reconsideration of his case in the light 
of clause 19 of the settlement, Government have decided to remove 

the ban, and any application which Mr. Joshi may make for re¬ 
instatement will be considered on it merits. 

Rejoindei —15. In view of Government having admitted the f ac’s complained of and offering to give 
no rejoinder is necessary. 


Complaint of Mahal alii Gandhi 

IS, 5. B. Josh; (1\ W. Dj, temporary 
supervisor, Rohri Canal, resigned in April 
1JB& He has been disqualified from getting 
Government service. 
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Complaint of Mahatma Gandhi 

16. Ahmedab<*d t —Eight girls and eleven 

boys of . Ahmedabad rusticated from all 

Government and aided schools for all time 

for having taken part in the civil dis- 
* 

obedience movement, 

✓ 



Roply of Local Government 

16. No breach of the Settlement is involved since it contained no 
provision relating to the re-admission of students. The names of 
4 boys at the Ranchhodlal Chhotalal High School, Ahmed abad, 
wore sruck off from the roll and 12 boys were rusticated for the 
remainder of the term ending in October 1930 for conduct 
subversive to school discipline in connection with an attempt 
made by some of the students forcibly to hoist the Congress flag 
in the compound of the school. Similarly 6 girls were struck off 
the rolls of the Government Girls High School, at Ahmedabad, 
and 4 were rusticated for the remainder of the academic year OQ 
the same ground in connection with an attempt to break into 
the school compound and hoist the Congress flag, resulting in au 
open fight between the demonstrators and the lady teacher^ A 
circular was issued by the Educational Inspector to Headmasters 
that none of the girls who were expelled or rusticated were to 
be admitted to any re-cognised school. Orders have been issued 
to withdraw the circular. It is not known if a similar circular 
wa9 issued in the case of the boys, but enquiries are being 
made and. if so, it will be withdrawn. 


Rejoinder —16. The Congress holds that refusal to grant unconditional admission to students is 
inconsistent with the Settlement. In view, however, of the admission of the facts complained of and the 
relief given and offered, no rejoinder is necessary. 

Complaint of Mahatma Gandhi Roply of Local Government 


17. Anhola (Karwar District).—Four 
students who were rusticated are still not 
being admitted. A boy's scholarship 

forfeited. 


17. No breach of rhe Settlement is involved since it contained 
no provision relating to the re-admission of students. Of the 4 
pupils whose names were struck off the roll at Ankola, 3 who 
applied for admission have been re-admitted. The 4th has not yet 
applied. In April, May and June 1930 the boy Karnataka Uma 
Narwekar defied fhe provision of the Salt Act and took part in 
Forest Satyagraha on the 18th August 1930 for which ho was 
arrested, tried and convicted. He was therefore excluded from the 
school as conditions at the time were such that if discipline was 
to be maintained, it was necessary to take notice of offences 
against it, particularly in the case of Government scholars whose 
conduct should be exemplary. At the request of his guardian, he 
was re-admitted in April 1931. The scholarship which was 
forfeited has not yet been restored because its tenure is 
conditional on good conduct and, the boy having been re-admitted 

to the school so recently, it is considered that a longer period of 
probation is necessary. 


4 


Rejoinder—17* The facts are not denird by Government. It is the view of the Congress that the 
penalising of students by refusing them unconditional admission is inconsistent with the Settlement. Three 
out ot the four boys nave, since the complaint was made, been admilteJ but the non-restoration of the 
Scholarship of the fourth boy is m conflict with the spirit of the Settlement. 

SCHEDULE B 


Complaint of Mahatma Oanrlhi 

1 . In Bardoli Rs. 2100,000 oui o* Rs. 
22 ,00,000 have been paid out of the current 
dues. It is claimed that Congress workers 
are responsible for those payments. When 
they began collections it is common know 
ledge that they told the peasants that they 
were to pay all they could both of the 
current due? and arrears. The majority 
declared themselves to be hardly able to pay 
even the current due?. The authorities, after 
hesitation and even flat refusal for some 
time In some cases, accepted payments and 
gave receipts on account of current dues. 

Now to demand arrears pr current dues 


Roply of Local Government 

1 . It cannot he admitted that to demand arrears or currant 
year's dues from those who plead inability is a breach of faith 
with the workers and the people; inability must be proved and not 
merely pleaded. The suggestion that unauthorised arrears deserve 
at lease the same treatment as authorised arrears this year has op 
force. Authorised arrears only exist when the crops on account 
of which they are due were whole or partial failure* and the 
cultivators could not afford to pay their dues at the usual season. 
Unauthorised arrears in Bardoli exist not because the crops failed : 
but because the cultivators refused to pay their land revenue as 
part of the civil disobedience campaign. The question whether, 
any particular individual can or cannot pay owing to losses of 
any kind is a matter for investigation in each case. In Bardoli 
(here has only been <?qe gttaphmwt ?t property in wW» 
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Complaint of Mahatma Gandhi 

from those who plead inability is a breach 
of faith with the workers and the people. 
So far as the arrears are concerned, it is 
contended that if the authorised arrears are 
suspended because of ihe fall in prices, as 
they are, the unauthorised arrears deserve 
the same treatment with greater forc a , 
because the meu having been c vil resisters 
have in addition to the losses due to low 
prices suffered severe losses through migration. 
These losses have been estimated and presen¬ 
ted to the authorities. Nevertheless Congress 
workers have offered to re-examine cases 
6 U spec ted by the authorities. What they 
resent is coercive processes, tines and display 
of the police who surround peoples’ houses. 


Reply of Local Government 

the realisation of revenue. The fact, that the Collector has bad 
regard to deserving cases, is shown by the circumstances that he 
has suspended land revenue collections to the extent of about 
R?. 18,000 and granted remissions to the extent of about Rs. 1,900. 
Police were not used directly for the collection of land 
revenue but they were taken only to a few villages which the 
revenue officers were afraid to visit for the purpose of collecting 
land revenue without the support of the police in case of a 
disturbance. Their du'.ies were confined to protecting the person 
of the Mamlatdar ir ihe principal revenue officer at the village, to 
guarding a house in case attachment proceedings were undertaken, 
and in somo cases to accompanying the inferior village servants 
when sent to call a defaulter. 


Rejoinder — 1 . The Government of Irdia have, since the reply wns given, agreed to grant an inquiry 
in regard to this complaint and, therefore, no rejoirder is how necessary. 


Complaint of Mahatma Goudto 

2. In Sirsi and Siddhapur ( Karnatak) 
the peasants asked for relief owing to 
distress. There was uo no'tax campaign. 
The authorities v/erc- approached through 
Mr. Chikodi, a member of the Legislative 
Council. Relief was promised. Some was 
given. Hut now instead of being satisfied 
with using the services of the Congress 
workers, coercive processes have been 
started. Anicius of daily use, including 
cooking utensiir, have hpen taken away. 


Kopiy of Lacal Government 

2 . The opening report of the Karnatak Provincial Congress 
Committee at Dbarwar in ihe Secre'ary of Ali-lodia Congress 
Committee on the no-tax campaign is as follows: — "It was in 
Pecembci that thes first move (was made?) to find out whether a 
no-tax campaign on po.ideal basis could b: started in any taluka 
in Karnatak. " jT is is a clear admission that the agitation there 
was political iu it? oiigin. The suspensions of land revenue 
granted in Sirsi we to Rs. 8,000 and i i Siddapur Rs- 12,000 and 
the queslicm of sou a permanent redaction of pivden assessment 
will now be considered. Tne facts regard!" g coercive measures 
under the Tjki revenue Code are that in dm si vhcre wrra 120 
attachments of moveable property but only 5 safes, the attached 
property being returned in the remaining I Li cases. The number 
of forfeitures of rice lands was LI, of garden lanJs 2, and of 
mixed rice and garden lands 9. In Siddapur there were 231 
attachments, ol which sales have tees effected in 10 cases, and 
attached property returned in remaining 221 cases. Id 8 cases 
rica lands have been forfeited and in 9 cases garden lands. 


Rejoinder —2. The reply of local Government quotes a sentence occurirg in a. report sent by the 
Karnatak Provincial Congress Committee to the Ail India Congress Committee. The report was sent in the 
month of June, that i?, during th»* pendency of the Seitlemer. In whatever mann r it might have come into 


possession of the Government, the sentence nas been torn from the context to prove Ihe opposite of what id 
made perfectly clear iu the report. The AnkoJa Taluka was f elected fGr a political no-tax campaign, whereas Sirsi, 
Siddhapur, and Hirkcpur were selected for an economic and not a political no-tax campaign, Tne report 
Bays: — “It was in December that the first move was tnr;de to find out whether a no-tax campaign on a 
political basis could be started in any Taluka in Karnatak. It was ultimately found that AnkoLt which wan 
the chief centre o: the salt campaign should again be chosen as the venue for political co-tax campaign.’* 
Tne report proceeds further and steles 41 the above named three talukas (Sirsi, Siddhapur aud Hirkepur ) took 
up the no-tax compaign not on political grounds but on grounds of inability to pay on-account of failure 
of crops in the Hirkepur taluka and fall of prices in ihe S rsi aud Siddhpur talukas.” That the campaign 
ip the two talukas meiwioDed in the ccmplaict was cot a part of the Civil Disobedience movement 
It further proved by ihe fact9 that (l) whereas the ryot* in the AakoTa taluka paid up their dues- 
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under instructions frem *he Congress irr media; ely after the Settlement this could not be done in 

Sirsi and Siddhapur owiDg to inability cf the ryols to make payments ( 2 ) Unlike what happened in 
Ahkola the ryots in the other two lalukas approached the authorities individually and through conferences 
deputations with requests fer concessions at a time when the civil disobedience movement was 
at its height and it was only when the authorities tinned a deaf ear to all these requests that the ryots 
sought the help of the Congress. (3) The memorandum dated 9 th April 1931, containing the orders 
of Government re, Siisi and biddbapui passed alter Mr, R. R. Diwakar’s inteiview wfith the Commissioner, 
also contains evidence that the campaign was an economic one and a result of acute distress due to fall in 
prices- Government do not deny the allegirtions contained in the complaint that coercive processes have been 
flatted and even articles of daily use, including cocking utensil?, have been taken away. 120 attachments itt" 
Sir$i taluka with a population of about 40,000 and 231 attachments in Siddhapur taluka with a population of 
ftb^ut 32,000 do npt constitute a small measure of cq 6 icion, when its effect on the surrounding area is considered. 
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Bengal 

SCHEDULE A 


Complaint of Mahatma Gandhi 
Peaceful picketed were severely assaulted 
it Paglarhat near Calcutta. 


Reply of Local Government 

No definite information available about the incident. 
Apparently 3 or 4 months ago some volunteers insulted a Sub- 
Inspector of Police at Paglarhat and he replied. There was no 
assault and no complaint has been made to local authorities. 


The complaint was that peaceful picketers were severaly assaulted at Paglarhat near Calcutta. 
Gdvertiment state that they have “no definite information.” They, however, state that some volunteers insulted 
1 Subdaspector of Police at Paglarhat and he "replied” but deny that there was any assault and contend 
that no complaint has been made to local authorities. Government know that it is very rare that Satyagrahis 
lodge complaints before officials. The facts of this incident are that on 10th June 1931, four volunteers 
Wef6 going to Paglarhat when on the way the police assaulted them, threw them on the ground, pushed one of 
them into a canal, and later introduced ants inside his shirt until he writhed in pain from their stings. The 
volunteers did not insult the Sub-Inspector but on the contrary the latter deliberately assaulted the volunteers, 

SCHEDULE B 

Reply of Local Government 

1 . The allegations of the Contai Congress Committee that the 
local officers were breaking the Truoe by arresting Congress 
Workers have been proved to be without foundation as the men 
arrested were accused of cognisable offences. 

Rejoinder —1. Detailed information called for is awaited. 


Complaint of Mahatma Gandhi 

1. Workers doiDg peaceful constructive 
work have been arrested at Contai. 


Bihar and Orissa 


Complaint of Mahatma Gandhi 


SCHEDULE A 


Ileply of Local Government 


1, Molestation and prosecution 
peaceful picketers of liquor shops. 


Rejoi?iJer —l. Detailed information 


cf 1. It is difficult to deal with a vague charge of this kind. 

Prosecutions have been instituted in cases where complaints have 
been filed and when there is prima facie evidence of a criminal 
offence having been committed. There is reason to believe that 
prosecutions have been started against peaceful picketers who 

have not infringed the law and if there are any such cases* 
details should be given. 

called for is awaited. 


Complaint of Mahatma Gamlbi 


IV)ply of Local Government 


2 . With reference to clause 12 (Hi) of 
the Settlement, though this deals strictly 
with cases where a local Government has 
moved a High Court, undertaking demanded 
from legal practitioners by the Pihar High 
Court on Its own initiative would seem to 
come under it. 


2 . This is clearly not a matter in which the Executive 
Government can interfere. In April last the High Court reported 
for iha information of the local Government that m view of the 
compact between the Viceroy and the Congress Party the Court 
had decided nor to take proceedings undet the Legal Practitioners 
Act against legal practitioners who weie convicted for offences in 
connection with the Civil Disobedience movemnt. At the same 


time the Court directed District Judges call on those legal 
practitioners who had applied for a renewal of their certificate 
to sign an undertaking as a condition precedent to the renewal 
of the certificate and to report to the High Court if auy of them 
refused to do so. The undertaking is to th9 effect that the pleader 
or mukhtear will not in future engaga ij political or other 
activities subversive of Government as established by law but 
will confine himself to constitutional methods of advocating hie 
political or other opinions. It is understood that the legality of this 
procedure has now been cballengecd in the High Court and that a 
motion lias been admitted ou which the High Court will pass orders. 

Rejoirder — 1. The High Court was moved by some of the lawyers concerned to set aside the or<W 
requiring the understanding as being illegal. The High Court, without deciding chs question of illegality of 
their own order which was raised before them, initiated proceedings against ihs lawyers concerned under Legal 
Practitioneis Act, thus appareptly going back upon their own decision, as stated by Gjvernmmt, “not to take 
proceedings under the Legal Practitioners Act against legal practitioners who are canvi:Ced for offences in connection 
with the Civil Disobedience Movement." As a result of such proceedings they ordered the licenses to b* 
renewed in cases of some after giving them a warning and in ease of others after suspending them from 
practice for stated periods. There were many lawyers who did not move the High Court as they leaked upon 
these cases as test cases and thought that their cases would be dealt with in a similar way, T4* judges 
have practically refused to give aay ruling governing all the casss and hare confined tbetr decisions to r 
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particular cases. Each lawyer has therefore to apply and set an order for or against his own particular ca«e. 
There aie many lawyers who are still in suspense and suffering great hardship. The case of Babu Kwba 
Govind Prasad of Hazaribagh has been brought to the notice of the Congress. He is an M. A. of the 
Patna University and was preparing to appear at the B. L. examination last year when the Civil Disobedience 

movement started. He was convicted and senteuced to six month’s imprisonment but was released alter 

serving his full term in time to appear at the law examination in January last which he passed in due 
course. When he apolied for beffig enrolled ai a pleader he was required to sign the same undertaking 
Which practising pleaders were required to sign and on bis refusal to do so the High Court has refused to 

enroll him as a pleader thus depriving -him of his right to begin practice at the Bar as a pleader altog® 

This is inconsistafic with the Settlement- 

Complaink of Mahatma Gandhi Reply of Loo&l Government 

3. An ashram in Bibar seized nnder 3. The Ashram at Bihpur, Bbagalpur District, was not seized 
■Ordinance IX has not as yet been restored, under Ordinance IX but long before the Ordinance was introduced. 

Government were advised that the seizure and occupation oif the 
Ashram were lawful a9 the camp located therein constituted afl 
unlawful assembly. Subsequently they took steps to legalise their 
occupation by obtaining a lease, which they were advised was 

valid, from the Shebait, after he had given notice to the previous 
tenants. Since then they have paid rent and are still in occupation. 
It would not be fair to the landlord for Government as the tenant 
to surrender the property to a third party. If the Congress wish 
to dispute the legality of Government’s transactions in thi9 matter f 
* they should get the matter decided in a civil court. This course 

was suggested to Congress by the local Government. 

Rejoinder —3. The Behar Provincial Congress Committee reports as follows: — “The facts are that the 
Bihpur Ashram which is the name given to the premises occupied partly bv the local Cengress and party by 
the Cbarkba Sangha was in our possession on payment of reut. On the 31st of May 1930 it was forcibly 
occupied by the Government through its Police Officers, its inmates beaten and forcibly turned out and 
itnaterials thrown out in the gutters or on Ihe road. Satyagiaha was started from 1st June 1930. Five 
volunteers used to go with flags in hand to recover possession aud weie severely beaten by the Police and 
sometimes arrested. Large crowds used to collect to see what was going to happen to the volunteers and 
ivere charged with Lai his by the police. Satyagiaha went o.« without break from 1st June 19 50 to the time 
when the Delhi Settlement was made. After Government had taken forcible possession the Congress Commi¬ 
ttee, in the name of oce of its workers, took a sale deed on 19th July 1930 on payment of consideration in 
respect of the building and attached lands from three persons who were the proprietors for themselves and 
-aft guardians of some minor members of their family- The deed was duly registered by two of the execu¬ 
tants but the third man absconded aud on proceeding* being taken for compulsory registration u^der 
(he Registration Act it was registered by the absconding party also. On 2Lst July 1930 after our 
sale deed had been executed by all the owners and registered by two of them, the Police induced 
the absonding executant to give them a lease of the premises on rent for one year with effect from 21st 
August 1930. The lessor alleged in the lease that he was the sole trustee in respect of the premises as a 
shebait aud was thus entitled to grant a lease. After the Delhi Agreement Government were a c ked to 
resrore possession but they refused saying that they bad a title and that if we had a better we should go to 
Court, The matter was represented more than once by Sit. Kajendra Prasad by letter and at interviews. 
"Government ultimately passed orders which were communicated to him in their letter dated 13th August 1931 
that they had decided to surrender the Bihpur Ashram on the .'2nd August 1931 and not to renew the lease. 
The Police who had been occupying it accordingly shifted from the Ashram, on or about the 21st August 
last and the Congress has taken possession. Ic may be noted that the Ashram was, surrendered by 
■Government after the expiry of their lease. Their original forcible occupation was wholly illegal as Ordinance 
IX which authorised such occupation was not then in existence and there was no law under which this 
Action could be !aken. Their continued occupation after the Delhi Settlement till their so-called lease expired, 
was equally unjustifiable :is their title was at the best of a shady character which could not stand scrutiny 
/by an impariial tribunal. We, however, have now got back the Ashram. M 

Assam 

SCHEDULE A 

Complaint of Mahatma Gandhi Reply of Local Government 

1 . Cotton College students ( Gaubati ) 1. No breach of the Settlement is involved since it contained 

*(ffbo had passed matriculation as private no provision relating to the re-admission of students. 

/candidates without signing any undertaking The action complained of was taken by the Governing Body 
JUldtf the Cunningham circular ), are being of the Cotton College, Gauhati. The demand for and undertaking 

4 M&&d to furnish security of Its. 50 required is in accordance with the rules and orders of the Department 

from those convicted of political offences, and was considered necessary for the maintenance of discipline, 

and undertakings are required from the rest. Only 2 boys, both of whom had taken leading part in political 

disturbances, were required to furnish security, 

{Rejoinder— 1. During the Civil disobedience movement, the Assam Government issued a circular under 
jybfch undertakings were to be taken from school hbys that they would not take part in political activities 

Arr'VfxT A i L / 
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Sonae boys being unwilling to give such an undertaking withdrew from the schools and thus neither 
violated any undertaking given under the circular nor committed any breach of discipline of the 
ecnooiS being no longer their students. The Uni vers iry gave them special permission to appear for 
the matriculation examination as private student?. When, after the matriculation they applied for 
admission as college students to the Ccttcn College, Gaubati, they were confronted by the Principal with; 
A demand fer ad undertaking of the nature described above, and in the case of those who were convicted of 
political cfleEC^s a security of Us. 50/- was demanded. The result has been that several students have had 
to leave the province and seek education elsewhere. It is reported to the Congress that it is not a fact that 
only two boys were required to furuisn security. The penalising of f-tudems who participated in the civil 
disobedience movement by refusing to re-admic them except cn giving an undertaking is inconsistent with 
the spirit underlying the Settlement. 

SCHEDULE B 


Complaint of Mahatma Gandhi 

1. Prabhat Pheri boys were assaulted at 
Jorhat on the 19th June, under orders of 
Police Superintendent Bartley. 


Roply of Loral Government 

1. The volunteers deliberately provoked Police interference by* 
taking out processions on the early morning of 4 successive days- 
19th to 22nd June, past the bungalows of European officials^ 
The Superintendent of Police does not appear to have exercised- 
any unnecessary force in dispersing the procession. 


■ Rejoinder 1. The facts briefly are that cn the eve cf the Assam Political Conference Prabhat Pheris # 
consisting cf beys were organised to popularise ihe conference. There was no intention to provoke any one. 
It is reported that ihe buperrntendeDt of police himself assaulted some of the boys. There is every 
evidence to show that the force used was excessive. That the real intention of the attack on the 
Prabhat Phcris was to cru^h the rpirit cf the people is clear from the fact that when the young boys 
persisted in taking cut the Prabhat Pheris for four consecutive days, on each of v/hich they were assaulted, 
the Police discovered That the spirit of the boys cou’d not be broken they gave in and allowed the Prabhat 
Pheris to pass unmolested. 


Reply of Local Government 

2r Nothing in the Seltlment relates to the restoration or with¬ 
drawal of pensions. Tho reason for action against Mr. Das is- 
not, as stated, that he supported a Congress resolution, but 
because, as a Government pensioner, he engaged in undesirable 
political activities timing 1930 in spite of warnings and for making", 
an objectionable speech in April 193J in the course of which he 

glorified Bliagat Singh and other murderers, in a manner which, 
could ouiy be regarded as a glorification of murder. 

Rejoinder—2, The forfeiture of the pensfonc of pensioners for participating in ibc activities of ths* 
Congress during the 'ast campaign is inccnsisiem with the spirit of the Settlement, If Dr. Das had since ihe 
Settlement, by speech or by action infringed the law, the proptr course fer Government was to act uuder ih» 
taw ami not to penalise bun and his children by forfeiting his pension. 

Delhi 

Reply of Local Government 

1. No breach of the Settlement is involved siuce it contains- 
no provision lelating (u ihe re-admission of students. Iu spit# 
of this, the orders issued by the Chief Commissioner in April 
last far the re-admission of students convicted and sentenced for 
participation m «fib-Governmen r . agitation or expelled from their 
schools lor this offence, were unconditional. No case in which* 
these oidtrs have not been observed have come :o the notic® 
of the local authorities, and the Chief Commissioner under¬ 
takes to look inti: any such cases as ar^ reported to him. 

Rejoinder 1 —1. The demand for an undertaking before admission was inconsistent \vi:h the Settlements 
In view however of the relief given by Government no rejoinder is necessary. 

Ajmer-Merwara 

Comprint of Mahatma Gaudlu Reply of Local Government 

Sit. Chandra Gupta, a teacher in D A. V. As the teachers in question were dismissed iheir case dofetfc 

School. Ajmer; Chhatanlal, teacher, Govern* not fall within the tarms of the Settlement, 
meet School, Aimer; Damodar Das, formerly 
Student, Government College, Ajmer; and 
J3anwarllai, M. A. Head-master, Commercial 
School, Nazirabad, have been debarred from 
My service under Government or aided 
school. This has been done for their pani 
cipfttlon in antuGovemmeut activities. 

Rejoinder™ 1. Of the four persons named in the complaint, cue is a student to whose case the Government 
reply makes no leference. The siudent Damcdar Das was expelled for taking part in picketing. The other thro# ; 
cases relate to teachers. Government state that as they were dismissed their cases do not fall within the 

‘terms of the Settlement. But no question of their Te-instatement has been raided. The complaint is that in 
Jane 1930 a circular was issued by Government debarring these teachers for being employed in any 
Government or aided school. The continuance oi this bar is inconsistent with the Settlement and appears^ 
definitely vindictive. , / + ■ ;\v 

As regards the student; the spirit of the Settlement requires that In case he seeks admissih#, he BhppWv ’ 
be admitted without any undertaking. N tU i /y/ 

x , , • . • ■. . . .-r '4kv't 
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Complaint or Mshntma Gandhi 

1, Undertakings not to take part in any 
future campaign are being demanded from 
Students intending admission. 


Complaint of Mahatma Gandhi 

2. Dr. H. K. Da9 was asked to show’ 
cause wliy his pension should uot be for¬ 
feited for having supported a Congress 
resolution at Karachi, 
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No Progress 

Since I wrote last week there has been no progress 
in the situation. It will be remembered that Gandhiji 
lodged* at the Federal Structure Committee on the 
!7tb September, a "gentle, humble complaint against 
His Majesty's advisers." Tie had appealed to them, 
through Lord Sankey, to let the Indian delegates 
know their mind, and rather than carry on interminable 
disc u& si eras on details which certainly could be .settled 
later on, by Indians themselves, to place all their 
cards On the table and to put forward concrete pro- 
Mpafab But the same tedious process continues. They 
haft*oX® going round and round without ever making 
a* attempt to get near the centre. As for Gandhiji, 
he has already placed the Congress position before the 
Committee, and explained the implications of the 
Congress mandate. Rather than expert him to offer 
remarks on details in the terms of that Mandate, they 
should come forward with their own view about the 
Mandate and if they are serious they should have a 
sab-snb Committee. 

But the British nation is absorbed in her own 
problem, devising and adopting palliatives one after 
soother, whilst in India the representative of His 
Majesty’s Government reveal what Gandhi ji 
Characterised as " the unbending and unbcndable 
attitude of the Government." The Secrelary of State 
calls attention to the efforts of the National Govern¬ 
ment towards reestablishing confidence in British 
Furnace and British Currency whilst no effort is 
btfef made here or io India to restore ludian 
confidence in the British Government. 

Lord Irwin has deliberately kept himself aloof, 
Itoit fe* should seem unnecessarily to interfere in 
Jtp&on affairs, but Gandhiji is having an important 
imaettog with hint to-day at his house and I should 
vgAt be awfpriitd if important developments take place 
*ng time next week. 

> What India WanU 

/■fetin' Ait meantime Gandhiji is availing himself of every 
ytefe at hie disposal to place before the British 
pttbbc tba Case for India. In an article in the "Daily 
ifakf' he introduced to the readers what he described 
viz. The ladisn National Congress 
succinctly the Indian demand, at a 

iY - ■ -fo—p ■ i. 

;;^ ffp&t" speech Is published eleewbero in this iitroo, 
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special meeting of the Labour M.P.’ in the Houee of 
Commons he combated the preconceived notions and the ^ 
hardened prejudices of even educated Britishers who 
were systematically being taught false history. He 
described them as the "salt of the earth as you 
represent the poorest common labourer," but he 
said he could not discriminate between them and 
the other parties, so far as the Indian question 
was concerned. "I have got to woo them all equally," 
But before the representatives of the working men be- 
placed the poverty aspect of the question at gre&t 
length. "I want to disabuse your minds of the notion 
that the masses of India are enamoured of pax 
Brittanica. The truth is that they are anxious to throw 
off the British yoke simply because they do not want 
to starve. And what else can happen when in a much 
more prosperous country like yours your Prime 
Minister does not draw more than 50 times the 
age per capita income, whereas in India the Viceroy 1 
gets something like 5,000 times the average income of 
an Indian. And if the average income is so low you 
can understand that the actual iucome in a vast number 
of cases must be nil.” The Army question was also 
discussed, but it attracted nothing like the attention 
that the poverty question did. The Labour M. PJs 
were all the while thinking of their own unemployed, 
and their questions centred round the problem 
of Lancashire cloth. “ Tell me, " said 
Gandhiji in a tone full of pathos, " is India 
morally bound to purchase Lancashire cloth whilst she 
can produce her own ? Does not Lancashire owe any 
amends to India having prospered on the ruin of India” ? 
Th,ey had no reply. " But if you don't buy our cloth 
we won't buy your tea or jute either,” said one of 
the M. P.’s in the plain blunt Britisher’s manner.. 
"No, certainly nor,” said Gandhiji. "It is entirely a 
matter of choice. We don’t want to force our tea or 
jute on yon,*’ 

The meeting with the members of the three parties 
was livelier still. For there instead of making an 
appeal, he made out a strong case for the independence 
of India dealing at length with the "safeguards" and 
the "reservations.” ' without a control over d fence 
and external affairs it is no iudependence that we 
would get, it would not be even a mild form of £elf- 
government. It will be a mere husk not worth 
touching.” He exposed the frontier bogey and asserted 
that having survived numerous attacks and Invasions 
/ip the past we were capable of doing so ip the fafufe. 
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Pax Brittanica wae more or le69 imaginary, and the 
Indiana bod lived in greater peace in the Princes’ India 
than in British India. 44 Don’t think therefore that 
without you we shall have to commit suicide or that 
we shall destroy .one another. And yet it does not 
(Beau that we shall do away with every British soldier 
OT British Officer. We will keep those whom we 
need if they will live here on our terms. But I 
am told that no British soldier or even 
Civilian will ever serve under us. Frankly. I cannot 
understand this pride of race. We - not only the 
Congrefi. but all parties - have come to the conclusion 
that the British administration is top heavy, and the 
military expenditure is crushing the nation to death. 
One of the acid tests of our getting even the mildest 
fojrm of independence is this control over the army. 
Ubder the question of safeguards comes the maintenance 
of the Civil Service on its present basis. Well the 
fact of the matter is that however able, however indus¬ 
trious. however efficient these civilians may be they are 
of no use to us if they are too expensive. We shall 
do without your expert assistance, as the millions in 
India go all their lives without any expert medical 
assistance. Their heavy salaries are said to be 
sufficient Insurance against bribery and corruption. Well 
it Is too high a premium to pay and as for the Indian 
servants the bribes they may take would be more than 
covered by the high salaries and expenses of a few 
Civilians. 

11 Under ihe present safeguards, 80 per cent, of the 
revenue is to be farmed out to the foreigner and only 
20% to be left to us from which we are to run the 
departments of education sanitation, etc. I would not 
touch that independence. 1 would far rather remain in 
compulsory subjection and declare myself a rebel than 
that I should take charge of a Government that I know 
is bound to declare Itself bankrupt iu bay five or ten 
years. No self-respecting Indian, I venture to submit 
to you, can possibly accept that state of things and 
you Englishmen if you would step into our shoes, you 
would not accept it, and you will find that I would 
fight with my blood as a civil resister and I say I 
would rather that you took me to your jails and give 
me lathi blows than pretend to 1 co-operate * with you 
as a slave—which in my humble opinion is what is 
meant by these two safeguards. ” 

Next he came to the safeguards for minorities and 
under that head discussed the economic safeguards as 
they were being asked for for ?he Europeans who were 
One of the minority communities in India, The demand 
was preposterous in the extreme. It was no compliment 
to the Englishman, neither was it a compliment to the 
Indians. A handful of Europeans asking for protection from 
300 million “slaves’ 1 i& an idea that he could not stomach. 
Cue may ask for guarantees from enemies but never from 
friends. !-et them be satisfied with what protection 
that service accepted by the Indians could afford. 
“British trade 1 ' said he categorically “needs no 
protection if it is iu (he interests of India. No amouut 
ul protection will help it if it is inimical to the 
interests of India. Rest assured that the three hundred 
trillion partners, when the weight is lifted off their 
shoulders will be prosperous partners, ready to help 
England not to exploit a single individual or a nation 
but ready to help in a partnership for the good of all 
Buttons. tty** will be g partnership which gods ^yili 


descend on the earth to witness. .That will be a 
partnership worth having and which will endtlf* ajgl 
will render some service to humanity." 

I am sorry that the questions did not do mnefc 
credit to the members—at any rate no credit to their 
spirit of sympathy. The 14 deal " with the mill-owners 
of Bombay seemed to them to be Gandhiji's veritable 
Achilles' heel. Gaudbiji went one better than they and 
said that the 14 deal" was not only with the Bombay 
mill-owners, but with the Ahmedabad mill-owners too, 
but that the terms of the M deal" secured the Khadl 
producer from the competition of the mills, and that 
though the workers in some of these mills were living 
under conditions which may be described as 14 sweating," 
the mill-owners were yielding to gentle pressure and 
persuasion, and the Labour Union in Ahmedabad was, 
according to Mr. Tom Shaw’s testimony, the most 
ideal in the world. 

The Ilindu-Muslim bogey came up like King 
Charles’ head over and over again. “You think 
Musalmans will devour the HinduB ? Well, if they 
do, to be devoured by them will not be too great a 
price to pay for freedom," said Gandhiji and silenced 
any more questions on the point. 

That “Unfortunate’ 9 Speech 

Gandhiji’s second speech in the Federal Structure 
Committee seems to have alarmed some friends in 
India—who assuredly could not have bad more than 
meagre reports to go by, and surprised some friends 
here. The part of the speech in which be is said to 
have made a wholesale surrender to the Princes is this : 

“These States have very generously come to our 
assistance and said that they would federate with ur, 
and perhaps part with some of their rights which they 
might otherwise have held exclusively. In that 
condition, I could not but endorse the opinion given 
by Sir Sultan Ahmed, which was perhaps emphasised 
by Mr.Garviu Jones, that the utmost that we can do 
is to plead with the States, and show them our own 
difficulties, but at the same time I feel that we have 
to recognise their special difficulties also. Therefore 
I can only venture a suggestion or two to the great 
Princes for their sympathetic consideration, and I would 
urge this, being a man of the people, from the people 
and endeavouring to represent the lowest classes of 
society, I would urge upon them the advisabitity of 
finding a place for these people also id any schesne 
that they may evolve and Present for the acceptance 
of this Sub-Committee. I feel and I know that they 
have the interests of their ryots at heart. I know 
that they claim jealously to guard their .interests, but 
they will, if all goes well, more and more oome m 
contact with popular India: if I may so ca’l British 
India, and (bey will want to make common cause wfth 
the inhabitants of that India, as the inhabitants of that 
India would want to make common cause with the 
Princes’ India. After alt there is no vital, real division 
between these two India. If oue can divide a living - 
body into two parts you may divide India into twd* 
parts. It has lived as one country from time immemorial,, 
and no artificial boundary can possibly divide it, 

The Princes be it said to their credit# when they 
declared tbemseves frankly and courageously m favour 
of Federation claimed Also to be of the same bk>od ^ 
with us, claimed to be our kith 

they do otherwise? Ther? *»n? 
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and us except that we are common people and they 
are, God has made them, noblemen, princes. 1 wish 
them well; I wish them all prosperity and I also pray 
.that their prosperity and their welfare may be utilised 
for the advancement of their own dear people, their own 
subjects. Beyond this 1 will not go, 1 cannot go. I 
can only make an appeal to them. It is open to them, 
OS we know, either to come into the Federation or not 
tq come into it. It is up to us to make it easy for 
them to come into the Federation. It is up to them to 
make it easy for us to welcome them with open arms." 

Where, I ask, is the surrender ? Gandhiji has made 
DO secret of the irreducible minimum that he expects 
from eVery prince joining the Federation, and has 
given his word to the friends from the native States 
that he will have nothing less. The speech was an 
appeal to the princes to play up and to submit 
proposals to the Committee. Wherein lies the 
surrender ? The question of surrender can come only 
when the proposals are submitted to the Committee. 

The part of the speech that has surprised friends 
here is Oandhiji’s acceptance of the principle cf 
Indirect election. They forget that part and parcel of 
hls scheme are a single chamber and adult suffrage 
f with only a 1 character limit *), which enables us 11 to 
satisfy all the reasonable aspirations, not only of the 
Mus&lmans, but also of the so-called untouchables, of 
Christians, of labourers and all kinds of classes.'* 

As regards the actual formation of the electorate, 
he said : 

11 We would have 500,000 units (village units ). 
Each unit will elect its own representatives and those 
representatives will be the electorate that would elect, 
tf you will, representatives to the Central or Federal 
legislature.” 

I may say, far from giving the impression that 
Gandhiji was making a compromise with the Tories, 
great constitutionalists were afraid that he was riding 
the Congress hobby-horse to death and that it was a 
little too much to expect the great Indian constitution 
to be modelled on the Congress constitution, 

Hia Home 

Bui I must leave theae talks with ;be big people 
and come back to our homely surroundings of the 
Kingsley Hall. Friends have been remonstrating with 
hi® against staying at this place, aq distant from the 
palaces and hotels. English friends have been forth¬ 
coming ready to offer their houses in the neighbourhood 
of James' Palace, but Gandhiji is clear that he mu^t 
rot leave the home of the bumble folk which has be- 
fUfi&e his real home. He may have an office where 
he can receive and meet friends—and some Indian 
friends have placed their house at his disposal 
fot tW purpose—but he cannot afford to miss 
ft* friends in the East End who meet him and 
Ud him 'good morning* when he is out for a walk 
nor can be miss the little ones who surround 
an occasional chat. In fact, a special 
meeting with these people was a thing he most enjoyed. 
'W'» ag though he was in the midst of the children 
d ;-;Us« Asr&m, answering their simple but penetrating 
puzzling inquiries and spreading through them his 
truth and love. "What is your language, 
They ask, and Gandhiji takes them 

etymology ol common words in English 
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and Indian vernaculars and shows them that we are 
after all children of the same Father. He tells them 
stories cf his childhood and explains how it is better 
by far not to hit back than to return a blow for a 
blow. He tells them why he wears the sort of clothes 
he wears and he also tells them why he lives amongst 
them. “This, to me, is the real Round Table 
Conference work," he said one day. “ I know there 
are friends who can give me their houses; I know 
there are friends who can generously spend money fot 
me. But I feel happy in Miss Lester's abode because 
[ get here a taste of the life I am pledged to live. She 
has incurred no extra expense for me—a thing anyone 
can do—but she has put herself and her co-workers to 
considerable inconvenience and imposed more work on 
them for my sake. They have vacated the rooms I 
am occupying and they sleep on the varandah. They 
work for themselves. I and my co-workers have added 
to their work which they have taken upon themselves 
cheerfully. How dare I tear myself from these 
surroundings ?" An irresistible plea, which Charlie 
Andrews can certainly not strive against. Just on the 
day the question of shifting to another bouse was being 
discussed, came in an old, thin, short woman, with 
eyes full of fire, just to shake hands with Gandhiji. 
As she was returning she turned to me and said, 
11 Don’t think of leaving this place. It 19 not Muriel’s 
place, Neither is it built for her inmates, nor for us, 
ft is in memory of her brother who lived for an idea 
of which Mr. Gandhi is an embodiment. It is just the 
place for him.” This lady, close on 80, is Miss 
Hughes, the daughter of the author of Tom Browne'3 
School Days and her life story is so thrilling and 
inspiring that i must devote au article to it in another 
issue of Young India . 

A Shilling’s Worth 

The importance of this place can best be gauged 
by the number of common people who get an oppor¬ 
tunity of knowing him and meeting him here. It is 
these contacts that enrich life and make it worth living, 
not those with men and women with whom life is a 
chess board and the highest skill consists in checkmat¬ 
ing one’s partner. I propose to record here just one 
or two such contacts. The day seemed to be an auto¬ 
graph day and every one of those who succeeded in 
getting an autograph had his cwo story to tell. 

Ben Flatten, who works with Miss Lester and slaves 
for us from morning until night, never obstruding himself 
on Gandhiji, came one day with a book In which he 
wanted Gandhiji’s autograph. “I purchased that book 
for a shilling, Mr. Gandhi. I was on the staff of the 
Daily Hcarld then, the book was received for review, 
but it was regarded as too insignificant to be reviewed 
and thrown among books to be disposed of, with the 
result that I got it for a shilling. I took it home, read 
it from cover to cover and immediately made U9e of it, 
I “introduced you to the people who gather together 
in the Kingsley Hall and gave a course of lectures on 
you. With that dates our that acquaintance wirh yon." 

Gandhiji was agreeably surprised. “ Then it is 
you who introduced me to Muriel ?" 

“I shall not presume to say so. Perhaps she knew 
you before. But the other friends came tj.kaow fully 
about you from what I told them from ill* book. It 

contained so much that I had thought myself but neves 

(Continue on page 29$) 
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How They Manage Things in Muttra 
District 

(By JiwAHiRiiAL Nehru) 

Tbe District of Muttra in the U. P. has gained a 
measure of notoriety in recent months and it has found 
prominent mention in the charge sheet against Government 
framed by Gandhiji. The truce has been observed 
there by numerous arrests of Congress Workers and 
by. police raids on villages and assaults on villagers 
**id Congress Workers, The complaints in regard to 
.Bjjbari, Naujhil and Rayah, mentioned in the charge 
sheet, were denied by the local Government. The 
judgments in appeal in recent cases show clearly that 
the Government's reply is wrong and the charges, in 
the tram, correct. Congressmen convicted by the first 
Court have been acquitted in appeal. In Bijbari case 
the Sessions Judge has held that the Sub inspector of 
Police, the Amin and a zamindar colluded to bring 
-lalse charges against the accused. In the Naujhil 
judgment the Judge says : 

11 1 cannot finish my judgment without observing 
that it is to be regretted that whilfe the complainant 
and other Congressmen were holding a meeting 
some policemen, two of whom were Ghani and 
Yusuf Ali, had surely assaulted one Ghuro Lai, most 
probably under the very nose of the S. O. (Station 
Officer) of the police Station Naujhil. To order 
further enquiry io this case with respect to the 
injury received by Ghure Lai, who is not a party 
to this complaint, may give rise to complications. 
The names of two of his assailants ont of four 
were not known and in these circumstances I 
think fit that Glmre Lai may, if he likes, 
take legal proceedings against his assailants. * 

But the most revealing document is the judgment 
of another judge in the KosikaUn case. This case 
was made out to have arisen out of a communal 
quarrel between Hindus and Muslims. Over seventy 
accused, including most of tbe prominent merchants in 
the largest grain market of the district, were tried and 
the case lasted fifteen months. The Judge, perhaps 
intentionally as the case was supposed "c be a 
communal one, was a Christian. He has written 
a judgment running into 210 typed pages and has 
; acquitted all the accused. He has held that it was not a 
communal affray at all and Las discredited the attempts 
to drag in the Congress into it. “ I may state at the 
outset, ” he says, 41 ihat a prosecution case so 
wretched as this it would be impossible :o imagine *' 
Perfectly innocent persons, who had themselves suffered 
from looting and had been seriously injured, he further 
says, were implicated n in a serious offence so that 
bail might not be granted to them and they 
might thus be prevented from bringing complaints.” 
About a police officer, he says, 41 it is disgusting in 
the extreme to find a police officer in his position 
telling deliberate lies." Referring to a Congress 
meeting which the police prevented from being held 
by barbarous methods, the judge says, “ the authorities 
; could have prohibited the meeting if they so wanted 
and if it was attempted to be held in spite of this 
prohibition it could have been dispersed by a lathi 
; charge. There was no need to prevent it by hooliganism." 

W every body whom they wanted 

W arroat asd alter that the witness was brought , to 
all taken fart 1 a the rioC / 


The police officers stated in evidence that they kept 
a list of Congressmen and of office beaters of tbe 
Congress but the District Magistrate refused to produce 

this list on the ground that it was a confidential 
document. 

Witnesses for the defence were threatened by the 
police and were actually 11 prosecuted for alleged 

offences under Section 34 of the Police Act and other 
offences." 

The Sessions Judge concludes by raying that £ 
petty affray which had been made iuto a communal rjpV 

and which tho police could have easily prevented, 
has cost the Public Treasury probably not Jess than 
half a lac of rupees, has wasted nearly a year of the 
valuable time of the Court, has kept a large number 
of perfectly innocent individuals! many of whom had 
themselves suffered seriously at the hand 9 of the 
Qassabs, in jail for nearly 15 months and has probably 
ruined them and also possibly the largest grain market 
in the district,” 

The Judge has Further ordered the prosecution oif 
five witnesses for perjury. ' 

These few extracts from an able and exhaustive 
judgmeut will give some idea of this extraordinary 
case, extraordinary not because such things ora 
unusual, but because it is seldom that they see the 
light of day in a judgment of a courr. This judgment’ 
itself is a sufficient condemnation of the methods of 
the Government and the police and a complete 
answer to the denials of Government of the c ha rgee 
made against them. 

But the lesson of this judgment ha 9 not gone 
home and the district authorities still continue 
to follow the even tenour of their wavs* 

In spite of the great economic distress and ia spite 
of the fact that the time for collections is long past 
coercive processes, ejectments and attachments continue, * 
Relief has been insistently asked for those who 
have already been dispossessed but instead of this 
relief fresh processes are being issued. As late 'as 
August a iarge number of notices for ejectment were 
issued and many were actually ejected. Exact » figures 
are not available but it is believed that about 25.000 
processes for ejectment have been issued. Tbe 

attachment amins have been increased from 7 before 
March to 25 now in service to cope with this 
additional work. 

September followed August but the activities of 
the revenue officials only increased and became even 
fiercer. It is stated that on the 9th September a large 
number of revenue officials, including a Tahsildar, 
a Naib Tehiildar, Amin, Kanuogo, and a host of peons 
went to the village of Parkham, 17 miles from 

Muttra town, and to Jearwahi, near by. The usual 
assaults and beatings were resorted to and people w$re 
made to fake up ‘murga’ position - a posture which 
is quite a favoari:e device with the police and revenue 
officials in the United Provinces. People were made tq 
do without food aud even old meo were not spared a 
beatrog and two of them Ramehand and Batwant, 
fainted. At least one Voinau named Mango was mal¬ 
treated. The cattle, carts and other belonging,, of tba- 
tenants were seized and sold on the spot to any 

bidder for any price that he waa pleased to offer* 

The revauue force remained io these villages for 

four days. ■ 

«... 






On Um 13*(r September when the Secretary of the 
District Confetoes Committee visited the village of 
Jherwehi for enquiry he found that all the tenants, 
numbering atyut 500, bad appeared and hidden 
themselves . in the neighbouring jungles. The 
village was deserted and there wa 9 no one to be 
found there. It was only after it was known that Tt 
was not police or revenue people but Congressmen 
who bad come, that the terrified villagers came out 
and gave their statement*. Soon after, however, they 
went back to their hiding places lest the wrath of the 
revenue peons might descend upon them. 

Such is the way they manage things in Muttra 
District. 

An Old Chapter Recalled 

The Present Crisis 

The present crisis in Lancashire strongly reminds 
Ohe Of another crisis that confronted her in the early 
sixties of the last century. The choice that the Lanca¬ 
shire workingman was then called upon to make was 
between abstract justice and an unparalleled economic 
distress- The dilemma that faces him today is perhaps 
even greater. With onethird of the mills already 
closed or working short time, with fifty percent of the 
working population engaged in the Indian section of 
* the trade unemployed, with thousands of working class 
families that had for over half a century been 
accustomed to a decent, respectable standard of living, 
thrown on the doles for subsistence, Lancashire is 
today called upon to vote on the question of relinquish¬ 
ment of political control over India, which she has 
been taught to believe would only mean a perpetuation 
of her present plight. No wonder that an English 
friend to whom the moral correctness of his country’s 
position is a matter of greater concern, even than its 
economic prosperity is forced in a moment of pessimism, 
to exclaim in the course of a characteristic outpouring 
of his to Gandhiji, it is not possible for men and 
women uudei such conditions to take a balanced or 
rational view of things or policies » It would 
therefore be not without interest 10 recall here the 
atory of the earlier moral struggle, ibat Lancashire 
, was called upon to face and the manner in which she 
acquitted herself in that crises. 

The Earlier Battle 

The battle of the early sixties as is well known 
centred round the question of Negro slavery. Introduced 
hi IfispanoHa by Hawkings and Drake and earlier into 
New York by the Dutch, it spread f^rly rapidly especially 
in such States as were suitable for the cultivation of 
the three princlparslave crops' viz, Indigo, rice and 
tobacco. The sentiment in the North in favour of slavery 
Was never very strong. The first Colonial legislation 
agateet slavery was passed by the Rhode Island as 
early as 1652, And Virginia as soon as it was free 
ftoin the dictation of the English Board of Trade 
which would- not countenance the discontinuation of 
the trade passed a law ‘for the prohibition of 

thp Jmpnttaiitm of slaves \ Maryland followed suit in 
Virginia penalising further slave trade three 
year* later. Georgia, further South, after the Union, 
prohibited the further introduction of slaves by 
constitutional provision while the Congress la 
organising the North West territory that had bean 
coded by Virginia included in the Ordinance a 
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provision that slavery should be shut out from all tbs 
vast area north west of the Ohio river- The 
Ordinance was secured by the unanimous concurrence 
of the States, with the exception of a single individual 
vote which was cast by a Northern man. The 
Southern States voted unanimously for it. 

Slavery Declining in the Smith 

This was in 1787. Slavery had already declined 
in the North, the climate and soil of the North being 
unsuited for employment of slave labour. But, what 
is more important is that the peculiar industries that 
made Negro slavery profitable in the South, too were 
entering upon a stage of rapid economic decline- 
England had ruined the indigo industry of the S.atea 
by dumping Indian indigo, imported from its newly 
acquired territory of Bengal, rice cultivation bad 
suffered serious reduction after the Revolutionary war 
while tobacco cultivation which employed more labour 
than both the other crops put together aud thus 
constituted the mainstay of slavery In the South was 
resulting in a rapid exhaustion of the soil, besides 
proving an extremely tyrannous occupation and was 
fast losing its popularity. The price of tobacco was 
going down and further down, that of Negroes 
mounting up so much so that according to an American 
historical left to themselves, 'the planters would have 
preferred to manumit their slaves which in fact was 
done in more than one Southern state than be 
encumbered with idle and superflous bands.' 

A Startling Reversal 

But, now came a startling reversal. In 1793, El 
Whitney invented the Gin and It threw open an unlim¬ 
ited field for cotton cultivation with the help of cheap 
slave labour. The result was that between 1790 and 1800, 
while slave population in the North declined, it showed an 
increase of 33 percent in the South. The next decade showed 
even a more startling divergence. The number of slaved 
in the Southern States rose from 8,47,095 in 1800 to 
1,163,8.54 in 1810 while in the North the slave population 
declined from 35,946 to 27,510. In 1790, New York 
and Georgia had about the same number of slaves. In 
1810 the number of slaves in these two^States stood 
at 15,000 and 10,500 respectively. The result was that 
while the antislavcry sentiment continued to grow in 
the North, after El Whitney's invention, " slavery ” to 
use Woodrow Wilson’s words, "seemed nothing less 
than rhe iudispcusible economic instrument of Southern 
society. " 

A House Divided. 

Two sections thus arose with divergent social 
outlooks and opposed economic interests. These, in tbetr 
turn, gave ripe to conflicting political policies. The 
struggle for the acquisition of fresh cotton lands 
intensified these differences still further till finally they 
culminated in the fight over the slavery question, 
Conflagration was, for some time, avoided through a 
series of compromises, but when Abraham Lincoln, 
whose antislavery convictions we^e but too wellknqwn, 
was inaugurated President of the United States in 
i860, the South saw the writing on the wall and the 
Southern Confederacy unfurled its flag of secession in ' 
their capital of Montgomery 

‘Cotton ia King’ 

In the struggle that followed between the North and 
the South the South not only counted upon is# 
tremendous resources La cotta* to auppty 
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* sioews of war * bdt alfco etttioted upon its ability to 
-ecofe for tha Confederacy tbs sympathy and support 
B f foreign coantrles like England and France, by exerting 
indirect diplomatic pressure. * Cotton is King’ declared 
Senator Hammond, ‘ no power on earth dare make war 
on cotton. * " Hhett is also persuaded " toote Russel, 
“ that the Lord Chancellor sits on a cotton bale. ” 
While so great was the faith of Davie Jefferson, the 
president of the provisional Confederate Government of 
Montgomery in Aammoud’s incaotatory formula that he 
writes in his biography that 41 he and his advisers 
looked to the stringency of the English cotton market 
and the suspension of the manufactories to send up a 
ground sweU from the English operatives that would 
compel recognition. 11 

Cotton famine in England 
The blockade of the Southern ports by the Northern 
Spates became a grim reality, towards the latter half 
of 1361 and soon produced a terrible cotton famine 
in England. The imports from America shrunk from 
1,00,000 bales of cotton from the previous year to 
1,100 bales necessitating the closing of & large number 
of mills. The effects of the resulting unemployment 
may be judged from the fact^that at this time cotton 
manufactures were supporting onefifth of the entire 
population of England, with an annual payroll of 
55,000,600 Dollars. By the close of 1862, nearly a 
quarter million operatives were rendered workless, 
while only 12,129 were working full time and 458,454 
or nearly 24.1 percent of tha entire population were 
thrown on organised charity, for relief, the local 
resources for relief having to be supplemented by 
contributions received from Australia, Canada, India 
and even China. 

England 1 * Dilemma 

So acute was the pressnre of the cotton famine 
felt itj England that Lord Palmerston, the Premier, wa? 
forced to remark to Minister Adams “ we do not want 
slavery but we want your cotton." The following 
went the round of English papers and fairly indicated the 
popular estimate of the political mind of England. 

41 Though with the North we sympathise, 

It must not be forgotten, 

That with the South, we’ve stronger ties, 

Which are composed of cotton. 

Whereof our imports mount unto 
A sum of many figures; 

And where would be our calico 
Without the toil of uiggers ? " 

In the Autumn of 1862, Earl Russel, the secretary 
* of Foreign Affairs, wrote to Lord Palmerston: 4 1 agree 
With you that the time is come for offering mediation 
the United States Government with a view to the 
recognition of the Independence of tbe Confederates. 
I agree farther that, in case of failure, we ought ourselves 
tort cognise tbe Southern States as an Independent 
S ate." Even Mr. Gladstone made a speech at Newcastle 
Which made the American Minister, Adams, write in his 
: dfery the next day, “if he be any exponent at all of 
tb# views of the Cabinet, then is my term likely to be 
* vary short" 

A Book Makes History 

It was at this stage that the British workingman 
uoder the astute leadership of Cobden and Bright 
fatty earns into the picture and surprising, as it may 
U the finely appearance of a book/ 
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Mr*. Beechy Stotve'e novel. “ Uncle Tom'a Cabin .” that 
more than anything else did tbe trick. It became tbe 
best sellet' of tbe day among the idle operatives 
o Lancashire and so profoundly did it stir popular 
feeling that tbe very section that was expected to send 
up a ground swell 1 for the cotton States threw its 
weight on the side of the North and even in the height 
of distress that it preferred to suffer the effects of the 
blockade rather than by breaking it, to obtain cotton 
that 4 would be stained with blood and cursed with the 
support of slavery/ * It is the peculiarity of England 1 
wrote Index , a proslavery organ in England <fl that the 
heart of the country is thoroughly religious. The plain 
issue, then, between the two nations was, therefore, 
naturally not overlooked by those whose programme in 
America was the law of conscience overriding the law 
of the land and well has it answered their purpose. 
To this very hour the great mass of tbe people have, 
no other terms to express the nature of tbe conflict* 
The emancipation of tbe Negro from the slavery of 
Mrs. Beechy Stowe's heroes is the one idea of the 
millions of Britishers who know no better and do not 
care to know.'* 

The British Workingman Decides 

The emancipation proclamation of Abraham Li mate 
served still further to swing the popular sentiment to 
favour of the North and from January 2, 1863, an 
endless stream of addresses to President Lincoln 
from meetings of workingmen of Lancashire began to 
pour in. On January 29 came the wonderful Exter Hall 
demonstration which by its spontaneity and enthusiasm 
took even Cobden by surprise. Referring to it Cobdeq 
wrote to Summer 41 that meeting has had a powerful 
effect on our newspapers and politicians. It has closed 
tbe tnouths of those who have been advocating tbe 
side of the South. And I write to assure you . . • that 
if au attempt were made by the Government in any 
way to commit us to the south, a spirit would be 
instantly aroused which would drive that Government 
from power" 

Justice Triumphs over Economics t 

By the autumn of 1862, the popular sentiment 
against slavery had grown to such a pitch that in spits 
of the Cotton Famine being at its height, when the 
French Government approached the British Govern¬ 
ment for armed intervention in favour of the South, 
the British cabinet dare not support it. In June 1863 
came the Roebuck debacle in the House of Commons 
$nd all talk of intervention on behalf of the South 
died a natural death. Foiled in their hopes of foreign 
intervention, with their foreign supplies cut off by 
the blockade established by the Northern States, the 
Confederates soon came to tbe end of their resistance 
and with that sounded the death-knell of thq Southern 
slavery to. 

Ethics vs Economics 

The moral of the tale, however, does not end 
there. The abolition of Negro slavery did not 
spell disaster for the South, It did not spell a 
perpetual cotton famine for England as was sought 
to be made out by the protoganists of slavery. ■ And 
anybody who runs can see how true has been the 
prophesy of Cobden that “ with slavery abolished and 
freedom truly established in the South, not only there 
would be a rapid increase in the growth of cotton bpt 
its p^rmanept increase would b® secured/ 
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The Writing on the Wall 

u There is no geater enemy to Lancashire" 
continued Cobden, " to its capital and its labour 
than the man who wishes the cotton agriculture 
of the Soutbf rn «, states to be continued under 
conditions Of slave labour" The Fundamental law that 
bad ethics can nev*f make good economics embodied 
In Cobden's prophetic warning holds good even to day 
end the British working class would do well to ponder 
oVftf it,and to assimilate its implications, in the hour 
cl its moral trial. For, to an eye, not blinded by ihe 
greed of immediate gain, it should be clear as day 
light that a progressively impoverished India can never 
he compatible with a prosperous Lancashire. But a 
free India, a prosperous Indig, an India contented and 
well; disposed towards Britain might still bo her 
beet ouatgmer in goods other than cotton and prove 
to be her only hope iu the economic debacle which 
to day threatens her in common with the rest of 
the world. 

P. 

London Letter 

(Continued from page 200) 

expressed." "Then I borrowed all the thoughts from you 
or you borrowed them from me" said Gandhiji laughing. 
M Anyway it was a good investment, wasn’t it ? 11 

11 None could have been better, and you will agree 
that what I have done with it entitles me to the 
autograph. ° 

Will the reader guess the name of the shilling's worth ? 
With You Good Luck 

The man had been in the navy and knew Mirabeu’s 
father and since she was the daughter of his former 
Admiral he had a claim upon her. As she was return¬ 
ing from her walk oue mbrning he followed her and 
thus described his credentials for having an autograph 
from Gandhiji: "I have been in the Navy for 21 years. 
I have served under your father, and my son-in-law 
supplies the goat’s milk for Mr. Gandhi. Would he not 
kindly give me an autograph ?" He had not appealed 
to her in vain. Gandhiji asked him to be ushered in. 
He came and narrated his autobiography, this time 
With the following additional remarks; 

“ I'wish you and your mission real good luck, 
Sir. I have had euough of this world. Served during 
the war; wa9 thrown about from place to place--we 
W$fe ordered to march to Salonica from Gallipoli 
with frozen feet and have passed through unspeakable 
honors. I would sooner be In prison than serve 
during the next war. It is a dreadful business, Sir. 
I should prefer to fight for your cause. T wish you 
success In your mission." lie had photographs of 
hi* daughter and son-md&w who supplied the milk. 

° How many childreu have you?" Gandhiji asked 
him m he was preparing to go. 

11 Eight, Sir, four son9 and four daughters." 

"I have fotir, sons,’ said Gandhiji, "so I can race 
with you half way." And the whole house roared 
with .laughter* 

I could go on with, these recollecions endlessly 
and indeed there are some which I must have in text 
week 4 but this week I must close. The talk on 
H Voluntary Poverty " in Dr. Maude Royden’s Church, 1 
yyhlch was attended by pver two thousand n tddlp 


class men and women, was an cyent deserving special 
and separate notice. That too I shall hold over for 
the next Lsue. I shall record, however, the meeting 
with Mr, Charlie Chaplin, just to show that even that 
world-famed comedian could think of nothing but the 
problem of the poor as the only topic worth discussing. 

A Meeting with Charlie Chaplin 

Perhaps few would believe that when Gandhiji was 
told that Mr. Charlie Chaplin would like (o see hlm, 
he innocently asked who thett distinguished person was« 
For several years Caodbiji's life has been such a# hi 
allow him no time to see or hear or read anything that 
does not come to him in the ordinary course of work that 
he has cut out for himself. But as soon as he was 
told that Mr. Chaplin, came from the peotfe and 
lived for the people, and that be had made millions 
laugh, he agreed to meet him at the house of Dr* 
Katial, who has placed himself and his car at our 
disposal during Gandhiji’s stay in London. Mr. Chaplin 
struck me to be a genial, unassuming gentleman and 
nothing like we find him on the film. But perhapB in 
concealing himself lies his skill. Gandhiji had not heard 
of him, but he had evidently heard of Gandhiji’s 
spinning wheel and the very first question be naked 
was why Gandhiji was against machinery. The ques¬ 
tion delighted Gandhiji who explained to him in detail 
why the six mouths 1 unemployment of the whole 
peasant population of India made it important for him 
to restore them to their former subsidiary industry. 
11 Is it then only as regards cluth ? " "Precisely,” said 
Gandhiji. " In cloth and food every nation should be 
self contained. We were seif contained and want to be 
that again. England with her large-scale production 
has to look for a market elsewhere. We call it 
exploitation. And an exploiting England is a danger to 
the world, but if that is so, how much more so would 
be an exploiting India, if she took to machinery and 
and produced cloth many times in excess of its require¬ 
ments. 1 ’ 

" So the question is confined only to India ? ” said 
Mr. Chaplin grasping the point quickly. "But supposing 
you had in India the independence of Russia, and you 
could find other work for your unemployed and ensure 
equable distribution of wealth, you would not then 
despise machinery ? You would subscribe to shorter 
hours of work and more leisure for the worker ?" 

“ Ceitaiuly," said Gandhiji. The question has uoW 
been discussed with Gaudhiji for the hundredth time, 
but 1 have not come across a lay foreigner who 
grasped the situation so quickly. The reason W*jg 
perhaps his freedom from prejudice or prepossession 
and certainly bis sympathy^ 

This sympathy came vittfdly out when SaroijUudevi 
reminded him of his visit to an English prison. "I 
can face a crowd of rich peopl*," he said, “ but I 
cannot face these prisoners. ‘But for the Grace of 
God, say I to myself, you would have bean with them. 
One feeh quite inferior to the occasion as one cannot 
do anything. What difference Is there between os and 
them excepting that of the bars around them? I am 
for a radical prison reform. Crime Is a disease like 
any other and it should be treated not * in 
but in houses of cbtrectyan/' 


prisons 
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A Gentle Complaint 

[TTw following is Gandhiji’s second Speech at the 
Federal Shrnctnre Committee.] 

Nominees or Representatives 

Lord Chancellor, it is not without very 
great hesitation that I take part in this debate on 
Head 2, and before I proceed to deal with the several 
points that are noted down here for discussion I should 
like, with your permission, to disburden myself of an 
oppressive feeling that has been growing on me ever 
since Monday. I have watched with the greatest 
attention the discussions that have taken place in this 
Committee. I have endeavoured to study as I have 
&ot done before the list of the delegatee, and the first 
feeling of oppression that has been coming upon me is 
that we are not the chosen ones of the nation which 
we should be representing, but we are the chosen ones 
of the Government. T see, as I study the list and aB 
I know the different parties and groups in India from 
experience, some very noticeable gaps also, and so I 
am oppressed with a reuse of unreality In connection 
with opr composition. 

Whither ? 

My second reason for feeling a sense of unreality 
is Aat these proceeding* seem to me to bn Interminable 
aodrto be leading us practically nowhere. If we goon 
at this rate I do not know that we shall proceed beyond 
having discussed the various points raised before this 
cub-Committee threadbare. 

I would therefore first of all. Lord chancellor, tender 
my deepest sympathies to you for the very great 
patience, and may I add the unfailing courtesy, with 
Wbifch you are handling us, and I really congratulate 
you upon the great pains that you are taking over the 
proceeding* of this snb-Commitie*. 1 hope that at the 
end of yoflr task and of our task it will be passible 
fpr me to tender my congratulations on having enabled 
da, or even compelled us, to show some tangible 
result. 

May I here lodge a gentle, humble complaint against 
His Majesty's advisers. Having brought us 
together from over the seas, and knowing, as I take it 
they do know, that we are all of us without exception 
bwy people, a m they themselves are, and that we 
have left our respective posts of duties, having brought 
ws together it is not possible for them to give us a 
lead ? Gan I not through you appeal to them to let us 
know their mind ? 1 should be delighted and I feel that 
(hat would be the proper procedure, if I may venture 
<0 9*y bo in youc presence — if they would bring for¬ 
ward concrete proposals for taking our opinion. If 
some such thing was done I have no doubt that we 
should be able to come to some conclusions, good or 
* bad, satisfactory or unsatisfactory; but if we simply 
tflfcpb** ourselves into a debating society, each member 
'; m which gives an eloquent discourse upon the points 
goverally raised, I do not think that we shall be 
^ Uervfng or advancing the purpose for which we have 
hew brought together. 

Ii seems to me that it might be profitable, if it is 
open, for you to appoint a subcommittee to give you 
trams points for conclusion so that our proceedings 
> _ may be terminated in fair time. I have eimply ventured 
? to throw out these suggestions for your consideration, 
> and for the consideration of the members. Perhaps 
you wilt kindly bring them to the notice of His 
. Majesty Vadvteers to their consideration. 


I do want them to gufde us and to give us a Jegd, and to 
place their own cards on the table. I want them to say 
what they would do supposing that we appointed them 
as the arbiters of our destiny. If they would be good 
enough to seek our advice and opinion, then we give 
them our advice and opinion. That would be in my 
opinion really a better thing than this state of hopeless 
uncertainty and endless delay. 

Having said that, I shall venture to offer a few 
remarks upon Head 2. There I share the difficulty 
that faced Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. If I understood 
him rightly he said that he was embarrassed in that 
he wa3 called upon to deal with several sub-heads 
when he did not know what the franchise actually 
would be. There is that difficulty that stares me in 
the face in common with him, but there is an additional 
d fticulty that stares me in the face. I place before 
the sub-committee the mandate of tbe Congress, and I 
have to discuss every one of the sub-heads in terms 
of that mandate. Therefore on certain of these 
sub-heads I would have to offer suggestions or my 
opiniou in terms of that mandate, and if the 

sub-committee does not know what it is sailing for 
naturally the opinion that 1 may offer would be of really 
no value to that sub committee. The opinion would be 
of value only in terms of that mandate. My meaning 
will be clear when I come to examine those sub-heads. 
The State* 

With reference to sub-head (i), whilst my sympathi¬ 
es, broadly speaking, are with Dr. Ambedkar, my 
reason is wholly with Mr. Gavin Jo >66 and Sir Sultan 
A^imed, If we were a hoprugeoua sub-committee, 
whose members were entitled to vote and come to 
a conclusion, I should then sail a very large distance 
with Dr. Ambedkar, but such is not our position. We 
are an ill-ass irted group, each member of which is 
perfectly Independent, and is entitled to give his or 
her views. In that state we have no right, in my 
humble opinion, to say to the States what they shall 
do and what they shall not do. Those States have very 
generously come to our assistance and said that they 
would federate with us, and perhaps part with some 
of their rights which they might otherwise have held 
exclusively- In that condi ion, I could not but eniorse 
the opinion given by Sir Sultan Ahmed, which was 
perhaps emphasised by Mr. Gavin Jonc9, that the utmost 
that we can do is to plead with the States, and show 
them our own difficulties, but at the same time I feel 
that we have to recognise their special difficulties ah o. 

Therefore I can only venture a suggestion or two 
to tbe great Princes for their sympathetic consideration, 
and I would urge this, beiDg a man of the people, 
from the people and endeavouring to represent the 
lowest classes of society—I would urge upon them the 
advisability of finding a place for themselves also in 
any scheme that they may evolve and present for the 
acceptance of this sub-Commlttee. I feel, and 1 know, 
that they have the interests of their ryots at heart. I 
know that they claim jealously to guard their interests, 
but they will, if all goes well, more and more come in 
contact with popular India, if I may so call British 
India, and they will want to make common cause wi’h 
the inhabitants of that India, as the inhabi ants of that 
India would want to make common cause with the 'Princes’ 
India. After all, there is no vital, real division betweea 
there two ladias. If one can divide a 1 vlng body into 
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two i^rts you may divide India into two parts. It ha9 
lived as ooe country from time immemorial, and no 
artificial boundary can possibly divide it. The Princes, be 
it said their credit, when they declared themselves 
frankly ,,and courageously in favour of Federation, 
cla.med to be of the same blood wiih un, 

claimed ro bo our own kith and kin. Huy/ could they 
do otherwise ? There is no difference between them and 
us except that we are common people and they are, God 
has made them, noblemen, princes. I wish them well; 
l wish them all prosperity, and f also pray that their 
prosperity and their welfare may be utilised for the 
advancement of their own dear people, their own subjects. 

Feyorid this I will not go, I cannot go. I can 
only make an appeal to them, Jt is open to them, as 
we know, either to come into the Federn i m or not 
lo cornu into it. It is up to us to make it easy for 
them to conic into the Federation. It is up to thorn to 
make it easy for us to welcome them with open arms. 

Without that spirit of give and lake 1 kuow that 
we shall not be able to come to any definite scheme of 
federal ion, or, it we do, we shall ultimately quarr*-! 
and break up. Therefore, 1 would rather that we did 
not enib.uk upon any federal scheme ihau that we 
should do so without our full hearts in the thing. If 
we do so, wt should do so whole—heiirtedly. 

Voters Qualification 

Then, u tli reference :o me second head, I see 
that I ho second head has really been considered in 
connection Wiih disqualifications: whether there should 
he auy disqualifications or no'. Although I claim to 
be a lull Hedged denlnc/ar, ] have no hcMiati m iu 
saying that iKs tm irely consistent with the rich’s ot 
the voter lo have ,;onw disqualification.*; attaching to 
candidate re ns also some dk qualifications which would 
uuse.it a member. What they should be ] do nut 
wish to go into nt the present mo.'iieiV; I simply say 
that 1 would endorse whole-heartedly the idea and the 
principle pf disqualification. 

The woids "moral turpitude" do not frifih'eu mr; 
on die cnntjraiy l think th«y am good words. Of 
' mir ‘ n any words that we may chose with the urea’cst 
deliberation wilt Mil) cause cJifti uHv; but wlnt arc 
judges I-u if they are not ibere to '.umiount (hose 
difficulties ? In case of diffi. ally, judges will come to 
mir assistance and will say what ccrnr . under the 
term moral turpimdt and what dues not; and if, 
perchr.ri'V, a pemmi him iryself, nffc ring civil resistance, 
wrts ooi side red guilty of "norai fmphude/’ ( will take 
That. ] dt not mini being disqualified. Soma people 
might. ha\e to Miller hardship also, hut ou 'hat account 
1 nm aot disposed to say that there shall be no 
di r quu);/icaiioni whatsoever, and that if ther^ were any 
it would boar) encroachment upon the right ot the voter. 
H we ate lo have ^mie tesr o? i *.ome ag* limit, 1 think 
wc should luive so me chamc'er hmit a r - well. 

Direct and Indirect Elections 

Then the ihiid paint is ns to Indirect and direct 
flection.. I wiVli Ford Peel were here to find me in 
snbsiaati.il agreement with him so far as tlie principle 
of indirect election is concerned. I do not know, I am 
talking simply ns h layman, but the words “indirect 
cteclFn" do not frighten me, l do not know if they 
have any technical meaning; if they bave I am wholly 
unaware of ir. I am personally going to say what I 
mean* If that is also called ‘'indirect election' 1 I would 


certainly go round nod plead for it, and probably get 
a largi body of public opinion in favour of that method 
of election, if that is also called "indirect election, 

So that the expession "indirect election" does i? ,( 
frighten rne. I am talking of this as Indirect elect i< u 
if it ie indirect election, because I am wedded to udui, 
suffrage. Somehow or other, Congressmen swear by , 
Adult suffrage is necessaiy for more reasons than Om, 
aud one of the decisive reasons to me is that U enable•, 
rne to satisfy all the reasonable aspirations, nor ouis ur 
the Mijssalmnns, butjilso cf the so-called untoochaok . 
of Christians, of labourers and all kinds of classes 

I cannot possibly bear the idea that a man who 
has got wealth should have the vote but that & man 
who uas got character but no wealth or literary should 
have no vot^, or that a man who works houestly by 
the sweat of r.is brow day in ac d day out should uoi 
have the vote for the crime of being a pocr man, Ir 
F an unbearable thing, and having Jived and mixed 
with the poorest of the villagers, and having prided 
myself on being considered an untouchable, 1 kouw 
that some ot the finest specimens of humauity are to 
be found anongst these poorer people, anongst the 
very untouchables themselves, I would far rather 
forego the right of voting myself ihau that this 
untouchable brother should not have the vote, 

Voters’ Luts 

f am not enamoured of , the docti ine of literacy, 
thru a voter must at least have a knowledge of ihe * 
three Ks. 1 want for my people a knowledge of the 
three Ks, but 1 know abo that it I have to wait j 
until they have got a knowledge of the three Ks before 
they can be qualified for voting I shall have to wait 
until the Greek Kalends, and i am r.ot prepared to wait \ 
nil that time. I know millions of these me a me quite 
capable of voting, but if we are gmng to give them 
all the vole it will become very d J icui!, if not 
absolutely impossible, to bring them all oil the voters' 
list atul have manageable constituencies. ‘ 

1 do share Lord Feel’s fear Lhat if we have 
unwieldy constituencies if i, uot possible for the* ! 
candidate to come in pcrcouni touch with all thin 
multitude of people or to keep toudi with them from 
time tn time and L> take their opinion and «o cm. 
Ahhough I have never aspired to IfgFlauve honours 
1 have had romefhing to do wiih these elcdoiaies And 
I know liow difficult It has been. 1 a 1 :, j .know itw 
expi sif ncer. of those who nave bum members of iHtsa j 

legislative bodies. 

We m the Congress, therrh/re, have evolved a ychernt, 
mul though (he Government ot the day have greusnjrtii 
of insolently sepieg up a parallel Government I would !, 
like to Mibsr.ribe to that charge m my own " fa Jdou, 
Though wo have uot set up any parallel Caver Afraid, 
we ceriainly aspire sonic day or other to displace fba 
existing Government ami iu due course, in the courts J 
of evolution, to take charge also of that Government, 

Having been fer the last fourteen years a dialtsmau 
of the Indian National Congress and having been for 
nearly twenty years draftsman for a similar body in • 

South Africa, you wii! allow nre to share my expel!- 
ence with you. In the Congress constitution we have 
practically adult suffrage. We impose a nominal Xtt 
of 4 annas a year, 1 would ooi; mind imposing that, ft?* t\ 
even now; 1 again abate Lord Peers tipt that i)& blit' 
poor couo’ry we ran the risk cF bavitrfjvfo 
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df money merely upon jmaoaging our elections. I would 
avoid that, and therefore I would even collect this money. 

I am open to conviction that even 4 annas would be 
a grave burden, in which case I would waive it; hut hi 
any case in the Congress org-mbation we have that. 

We have also another distinguishing feaiure. So 
far as I know the walking of voting systems, rhe 
registration officer hns to put on the voters' list all 
those who, he considers, are entitled to the vote, and 
hence whether a man wishes to vote or not, whe’her 
he wants his name to come on the list or iut p he 
fidds his name there. On one fine morning 1 found 
my name on the voters’ list in Dm ban in Natal. 1 h?.d 
no iutentiou of afUciing the legislative position there 
and I never cared to place my name on ’.he toll of 
voters, but when some Candida;e wanted my vole for 
himself he drew my attention to th* fact that 1 was 
on the voters’ list; and since then 1 have known that 
that is how voteih' lists are prepared. 

We have (his allei nalive, ihut he who wants to 
vote can have the vuie. It is, therefore, open to those 
who want ro vote to do so, and subject to the condilk.ii 
regarding age and any other condition which may be 
applicable io all, it will be open to n any millions to 
have their names without distinction of sex on the 
voters' list, I think a scheme of that character would 
keep the voters' list in rt mane-geahle compass. 

Legislative Organisation 
f !vvn so we would have millions, and seme thing is 
needed ro link the village with the Central legis’ature. 
Wa have something analogous to the Central legislature 
in the Indian Congress Committee. We have also 
provincial bod : es analog m* to the provincial legislatures, 
and we have also our own tin-not Dgitua iuii anti we 
have also our administration. We have g t our own 
Executive. It is perteedy true we have dj bayonets 
to back but we h.iva someth! ig ii lloiteW sur.viior 
to back our denbicm.i and to gel our pc or le tu con r nnn 
to these dech-ious, and we have hitherto n it bound 
insurmountable difficulties. i do not my lba r . we have 
been able always to ixa» t obedience fully in ail 
uirumslanuf s, luit we have been able to fu tapes through 
all thrt'.o d 7 yea. :: and y nr after year this O.mi’ress 
has grown I rum height tu bright. 

Ltd urn tell you that our provincial ■ *uuui L haw. 
fjot lull aulhoii y to frame bye-laws in orrb-r trj govern 
their dc- tions. The conic i .tone, :i.uiieJv the 
('iu.il (Heat ions for vomi they cinuut change a' all, but 
at! oilier things they can have in their own way. 

Therefore I iviii take only one piovim.c where {lib; 

,. thing is done. Then the visages elect them own li lie 
cOtyii oi keep. The ve committees elect the Uluka commiiivts 
(laluka is a sub dhiLi) and these taluka commirrets 
, npam eject (he district council, and the dUliiet council 
;$ktet pcovit.cral councils. The ptoviuoal rcur.cils fend 
^ Their members to the Cenhal legislature, if 1 may so 
dub this Ali-India Congress Committee. That is how 
, have bteu able to do it. Whether in thb t-cheine 

yve qnay do this or same oiker such thing* I do not 

A> ,,md$rd, but I have culaiuly visualised that we have 
Villages. I believe lhat the 700,000 includes 
,; K 'pfiosm* ludia also. 1 speak subject io c rrection, and 
1 wilt Humbly say that we have 500,000 or a little 
1 Jh rtoiru In, popular India. We wcud have these 500,000 
. Each unit will elect its owu tepresdiiative, and 
,V; ih## Vepresedtati ves will be the electorate that would 

y , I., 1 ■ ■ ■ 


elect, if you will, representatives to the Central or the 
Fed* ral Legislature. 1 have simply given you an 
oullipe of the scheme. It can be Hik'd id if it 
commends itself to your addition, If we are going to 
have adult suffrage I am afraid that we shall have to 
fall back upon a scheme somewhat afier the si vie that 
1 have suggested to you, Wherever it has been walking 
I can only give you my evidence that it has worked 
with excellent results, and llnrg has beeu ro diiliculty 
in establishing contact through these respective represent¬ 
atives with the humblest villager. The machinery has 
wmkej smoothly, and, where people have worked it 
honesty, it has worked expeditiously, aud certainly 
without auy expense worth naming, Under this 
scheme l cannot conceive the possibility of a Candida'e 
having to spend Ks. 60,000 over an election, or even 
one lakh. I kuow of some cases iu which the expenses 
have run to one 1 ikh of rupees, in my opinion, a i atrocious 
figure for Jhe poorest country iu the World, 
Bi-cameral Legislature 

Whilst I am upon this, J would like to give you my 
opinion, for what it may be worth, iu connection With bi¬ 
cameral legislaiures. I find mysH 1 , if it would not offend 
your susceptibilities, in Mr. Josm’s company. 1 am certainly 
not fuamuiued or 1 do not swear by two legislatures, 

1 have no fear of a popular legislature running awwy 
with itself aud hastily passing some laws of which 
aft'-rua»ds it will have, to repent. I would not iike to 

fcive a bad name to and then hang the popular 

k’gjslatmc. 1 think that a popular legislature can lake 
care of itself, and, since i am cow thinking of the 
.loorest countr, m the world, Li e lesb expenses we have 
to bear ihe bcsiter it is for ns. I do not for one moment 
coder, e the idea itint unless we have an Upper Chamber 
in ex-rcise sume control ov^r the popular chamber the 
popuiar chamber will ruin the country, I have tkj such 
fear, but I can visualise a state of affairs when there 
can bo a bailie royal b.dweon the popular chamber aud 
the Doper Clumber. Any way, whilst I would not 
take up a decisive attitude in conuecnmi with ii, 

personally I am firmly of opinion that we can do with 

one Chamber o»«iy and that w<* i .au do wiih it tog'eat 
ad\aul igcf, We will certainly save a great deal of 
<-.y.pe,’I'm il wo can bring our 1 .,elves to believe that vve 
snail do with one Chamber. 1 lind myself in agreement 
wlmL’nvi redly with Laid IVrl that we need not w -ny 
ouTcedve.-, ah nt preerd.nW We shall set a new pieoedent 
our.iidvo-i. Alter all we a continent. I here ss no 
such filing ns abs.cduhf similarify between any two 
human hv.ng insfiuilions. Wm have our own pei.ub.ir 
ciic iiustances, and we haw uur idiosyncrasies. 1 do 
led that we tiuali ha\e iu many wav to strike out a 
new path for ourselves irrespective of precedents. 
Therefore 1 tfei Ih it we w^uld not go wrong if we 
tried the method ol having ope Chamber only. Make it 
as perfect as human ingenuity can by all means, but be 
fa'ishud with only one chamber, 1 lolding thoe views, I 
do nut ueed to say more about sub heads (m) aud (iv). 

Special Interests 

I come ro subhead (v), representation by special 
constiluercies of special intemsh?. I here speak fr.<r ihe 
Congress Tlie Congress has reconciled itself to special treat¬ 
ment of the 1 fiudu-Muslim-Sikh tangle. There are souud 
historical reasons for i r * but the Congress will not 
extend that doctrine iu any shape“ or form. 1 listeneil 
to the list of special interests. So far as the uu 
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toucbables are concerned, I have not yet quite grasped 
what Dr. Ambedkar has to. say, but of course the 
Congress will share the onus wiih Dr. Ambedkar of 
representing the interests of the untouchables. The 
Interests of the untouchables are as dear to the Congress 
as the kpterests of any other body or of any other 
individual throughout the length and breadth of India. 
Therefore I would most strongly resist any further 
special representaiion. Under adult suffrage, certainly 
labour units, and so on, do not require any special 
representation; landlords most decidedly no, and I will 
give yon my reason. There is no desire on the part 
of the Congress, and there is no desire on the part of 
these dumb paupers, to dispossess landlords of their 
possessions, but they would have landlords to act as 
trustees for their tenants. I think that it should be a 
matter of pride for the landlord’s to feel that their ryots, 
these millions of villager?, would prefer them as their 
candidates and as their representatives than others coming 
from other parts or some one from among themselves. 

Therefore what will happen is that the landlords will 
have to make common cause with the ryots, and what 
can be nobler, what can be belter, than they should 
do so ? But if the landlords insisted on special treat¬ 
ment and special representation in either Chamber, if 
there are two Chambers, or in the one popular Cham¬ 
ber, 1 am afraid that, they would be really throwing 
the apple of discord into our midst, and I am hoping 
that no such claim will be put forward on behalf of 
the landlords or any such interest. 

The Europeans 

Then I come to my friends the Europeans, whom 
naturally Mr. Gavin Jones claims to represents, 
but I would suggest to him humbly that hitherto they 
have been the privileged class, they have received the 
protection that this foreign Government could give, 
and they have received it liberally. If they would 
now make common cause with the masses of India 
they would not be afraid, as Mr. Gavio Jones said he 
was aftald, aod he read from some document, I have 
not reAd it. Ic may be that some Indians also may 
say, u Oh, yes, if European?, Englishmen, want to be 
elected by us we are not going to elect them,” but I 
would underrake to take Mr. Gavin Junes throughout 
the length and breadth of India aod show to him 
that he will be preferred to an Indian if he will make 
common cause with us. Take Charlie Andrews. I assure 
you that he will be elected a delegate in aiy constituency 
in India without the slightest difficulty. A*k him 
whether he has not been received throughout the 
length and breadth of India with open arms. 1 could 
multiply tho?e instances. I have appealed to the Euro¬ 
peans to try once in a white to live on the good 
will of the people and not seek to have their 
interests specially safeguarded or protected. 

If I might venture a suggestion, that would be the 
wrong way to go about tbe business. If they will 
again live in India as one of us, that is how I would 
waul them to live, I would bestech them to live. In 
any case, 1 do feel that in any scheme that the Congress 
tt&u be party to there Is no room for tbe protection of 
special ’utetests. The special interests a^e automatically 
protected when you have got adult suffrage. 

5) far as tbe Chiistiar s are concerned, if I may 
efte the testimony of one who is no longer with us, I 
‘ know that he said, "We want no special protection”, and 
I have letters from Christian organisations saying that they 
wanted no special protection, that the special protection 
that they would get would be by right of bumble service. 


Tk* Upper (tom* 

Thjn are any special qualifications to be laid do 
for eligibility fox membership of the Upper House t 
As you know my opinion about the Upper House, I do 
not need to give any opinion about that. 

The Oath of Allegiance 

Now I come to a very delicate pom-that is, tb? 
Oath of Allegiance, I would not be able to give any 
opinion just now, because I want to know what is it 
to be ? If it is to be complete freedom, tf it Is to be 
complete independence for India* the Oath of Allegiance 
naturally will be of one character. If it I# to be a 
subject India, then I have no place there. Therefore 
it is not possible for me to-day to give any opinion 
upon the question of the Oath of Allegiance. 

Nominations 

Then the last question: what provision, if any, 
shall be made in each Chamber for nomfoftted 
members ? Well, in the scheme that the Congressmen 
have adumbrated there Is no room for nominated 
members. I can understand experts coming, or men 
whose advice nrght be sought. They would give their 
advice and they would retire. I cannot see the slightest 
justification for clothing them with votes. Votes are 
given only by popular representatives if we want to 
have a democratic institution undiluted. Therefore I 
cannot possibly endorse a scheme where there are 
nominated members, but that brio# me back to sub¬ 
head (v). Supposing I had that in mind, because wo 
have that in the Congress also we want women to be 
elected, we want Europeans to be elected, we cer'airily 
want untouchables to be elected, we want Christiana 
to be elected, and 1 know well enough that these are 
very large minorities, but still, these are minorities, 
and supposing that constituencies so misbehave them¬ 
selves as not to elect women or Europeans or onto*’ 
chables or, say, landlords, and they do not do so for 
no reasonable justification whatsoever, I would have 
then a clause in the constitution which would enable 
this elected legislature to elect those or nominate them, 
but I think it would bean election to elect those who 
should have been elected but have not been elected. 
Perhaps I have not been able to express my meaning 
clearly, so I will give you an illustration. We have 
iu one Provincial Congress Council exactly a rule of 
this character, that we have thrown the burden upon 
the constituencies of electing so many women, so 
many Mussulmans, so many untouchables to the 
council, and if they fail (o do so the election ie then 
conducted by this elected body, not from among 
themselves, but they then, from women who might 
have been candidates or untouchables who might 
have been candidates or Mussulmans who might have 
been candidates, from them they will make their election 
and Complete the quota. That is what we do* 1 
would not mind, on the contrary, 1 would 
some such saving clause in order that cofl*titnei3*tes 
may not misbehave themselves, but in the first toetape* 

I would trust the constituencies to elect all classes of 
people aud not become clannish or be caste 
The Congress mentality, I may assure you, is wholly 
and absolutely against caste and against the docjtrfiM 
of superiority and inferiority. Congress is cultivating n 
spirit of absolute equality. •** 

I am sorry for having taken so much of your tktoe* 
but I am thankful to you for having' given me tjrfs ■ 
indulgence. Lord Sankey. 
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Clearing some Points 

[ We give below the discussion that followed tha 
second speech of Gandhiji at the Federal Strutcure 
Committee the text of which speech appears elsewhere 
in this issue, ] 

Sit Sayed Sultan Ahmed; I have a question I want 
to put to Mr. Gandhi, if you will permit me to do so. 
He suggested that if the requisite number of people 
for any particular community were not elected, then be 
would have the power of election given to some other 
body. 

Gandhiji: No, it is those people who are elected 
who will elect. 

Mr. Iyenger; Co-option. 

Gandhiji: Call it co-option. As a layman, you 
Would not expect me to use accurate language, please. 

Sir Sayed Sultan Ahmed; But does that not imply 
that there will be reservations of seats for communities ? 

Gandhiji; It need not. As I say, there cau be 
a clause of that kind, without specifying the number, 
but I do not mind even the numbers being specified. 
And you will please remember that that did not refer 
to the Mussalmans at all. 

Sir Sayed Sultan Ahmed; No, I am not talking About 
Mussulmans at all; I am talking about those four classes 
whom you mentioned; commerce, labour, landlords and 
so on, It is nothing to do with Mussalmans at all; 
they do not come into it, 

Mrs. Subbarayan: You referred to the position of 
women. Suppose the Central Legislature does not 
have any women on it, then you will have a clause ro 
allow that legislature to co-opt women? 

Gandhiji: 1 would boycott that legislature, A 
legislature that will not elect a proper share of women 
Will be boycotted by me* and I speak for the Congress 
also. There would certainly be full protection. How 
it can be brought about \s incredibily simple; but ] 
would be no party to a setting up ot special 
constituencies. 

Mrs* Subbarayan; Not special constituencies, but 
supposing women do not come in by general election, 
tfa^a yon will allow the Central Legislature te elect 
Wwne women, 

Gandhiji: Then they have got to enjoy the 
honour of being elected by the elected legislators 
before they can conduct their proceedings. 

Sir. Akbar Hydari; May I ask one question. With 
regard to the 500,000 villages or electorates, would they 
elect fiiet to the Provincial Council and then the 
Provincial Councils elect to the Federal Legislatures! 
or would you have separate electorates for the Provincial 
Qpnncils and the Federal Legislatures ? 

Gandhiji: May I suggest, Sir, io the first instance, 
In answer to Sir Akbar Hydari, that if you accept the 
■V' general outline of the scheme that I have adumbrated, 
a|T thftife things can really be settled without the 
slightest difficulty; but the special question that Sir 
; Akbar his asked I will answer by saying that 
tl^ will be electing candidates to no legislature 

' |o ttys scheme that I was trying to propound, but that 

*» * 1 * # * * 1 j * 
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they will elect the electors, the voters : that the villagers 
will elect one man, and say u you will exercise the 
vote for us.” He will become their agent for the 
election either to the Provincial Legislatures or to tha 
Central Legislature. 

Sir Akbar Hydari: Then that man would have a 
dual capacity, either to elect a man to the Provincial. 
Council or to the Central Legislature ? 

Gandhiji: He can have that, but today, to be 
relevant, I was talking simply 1 of the election to the 
Central Legislature. I would certainly apply the same 
scheme to the Provincial Legislature. 

Sir Akbar Hydari: Would you rule out any idea 
of the Provincial Legislature so elected ele^ing to the 
Federal Legislature ? 

Gandhiji : I do not rule it out but that does not 
commend itself to me. If that is the special meaning 
of il indirect election,” I rule it out. Therefore I use 
the term " indirect election ” vaguely. If it has any 
such technical meaning, I do not know. 

II. II. The Maharaja of Baroda: That is the line 
on which we are working. 

Gandhiji; I knew Your Highness’ scheme, 

IT. If. The Maharaja of Baroda : The object being 
that each individual, irrespective of class or creed, 
should be able to vote. 

Gandhiji: Yes, I know. 
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Supplrmtni lo Young India 8-10-*31 

The Congress Rejoinder 

fhe concluding instalment of the Congress Rejoinder is being' released today for publication, jt 
relates to the Madras Presidency. The Frontier Province alone thus remains to be dealt with. It waa 
my ope to inc ude it in the present instalment. Difficulties due to strict censorship, however, and 

account*/ of'^the'^rehvant incidenta^for T™™ ^ “ ! _ mpoSslbie to secure ful]er and irttsh 

i _l‘ i • *l v , f °r the purpose oi a proper Rejoinder. But Syt. Devadas Gandhi’s 

recent articles in the Young India, based on information received by him personally on the occasion 

°‘ h ’ 8 VU,t .J" 1 ?rOV,n k p C ' haV£ placed More the public sufficient data for forming jeneral 
conclu.,ons With the publ, cation of this Rejoinder, the Congress leaves it lo the public to judge how 
far the replies given by Government are satisfactory and convincing. 


Complaint o( Malmtmn Gauilhi 

1. Press Communique published 13th 
July and officers circularised categorically 
stating peaceful picketing liquor shops does 
not Include picketing abkari sales, 


Vallabhbhai Patel 

President, Indian National Congress 

, Madras 

Tteply of Lounl Govornmont 

1. 1 he following is the text of the circular referred to which 
was issued by the Commissioner of Excise, Madras:— 

1 The agreement in respect of peaceful picketing of liquor 
shops dees uot include the picketing of abkari sales and Collec* 
tors are requested to take all slops that may be necessary to 
Bee that the forthcoming sales are not interfered with by 
picketers or other& and that no obstruction is offered to 
intending bidders/ 1 


On seeing references to the circular in the newspapers and on 
ft representation made by Mr. C. Rajagopalachari, the Madras 
Government examined the question and directed the Commissioner 
to modify his orders to the following effect:— 

11 The Government consider that Clause 7 of the Fact has 
uo bearing on the picketing of liquor shop sales. It merely 
lays down that picketing of consumption of liquor may be 
resorted to, provided peaceful and lawful methods are used. 
Picketing is in no case illegal in itself and consequently is 
not illegal if resorted to at toddy sales. If illegal or improper 
methods are used or obstruction or disorder ensue, or are 
likely to result, it can be dealt with or prevented as the 
ordinary law provides. ” ♦ 

Rejoinder 1. Though, as a result of protests made, the Government of Madras notified on 1st August 
the legality of picketing of auction sales of toddy licenses, an order was issued under Sec. 1+4 at Conjaevaram 
OD the evening of 13th August prohibiting: the picketing of auction sales on the next day, so that there was 
no time to make any representations. The authoiities knew that the picketing was iutended to be done by' 
responsible citizens as could be seen from the status of the persons on whom they served th6 prohibitory 
order, The magistrate did not even state in the order that he entertained any apprehension of a breach of 
th« peace. As a matter ol fact there was no attempt to prohibit the picketing of toddy or arrack shops* 
but only the auction sales in the taluk office were protected by the prohibitory order. The magistrate a$ 
well at the government were aware rhat :areful and clear instructions had been issued and were being 
scrupulously followed to avoid any obstruction or annoyance. The order was issued merely to help the 
revenue by keeping out lawful persuasion and wns not intended to meet any special situation in respect of 
the King’s peace. 

The members of the Far, Congress officials and other responsible men were ordered out of the 
Tanjore laluk office compound on Gth August when they were there at the time of the auction sales. The . 
compound is the extensive grounds outside the Taluk office where the sale was held. They asked for a ^ 

wr'tten ordor of prohibition, but the Inspector of Police threatened physical force and kept them oaf. 

Similarly, Congress officials were kept outside the Kumbakopam Taluk office compound at the time of ’» 
the auction sale.s. A batch of volunteers who were under Congress instructions picketing outside the 
compound were also immediately arrested pn the pretext of 11 nuisance ■* aud kept in confinement until the 
sale was over. 

The same thing was done on 8(h August and following days during auction sftlep in T^Jp^ ^ 

office \ Tanjore Dt, ) t * . ' , ^ 
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Complaint of Mahatma Gandhi 


tteply of Local Government 


2 Section 144 applied against: members ?• The allegation is entirely without foundation. No otdek 
of the Tanjore Bar picketing liquor shop under Section 144, Criminal Procedure Code, has been passed in 
sales. Tanjore cither against the members of the Bar or against thb 

public generally. 

Rejoinder 2. Section 144 was applied against Sits C. R. Tarthasaradhi Iyengar, Varadachari and several 
other members of the Bac at Chittoor prohibiting them from picketing at Abkari shops for a period of one 
month from 12th July 1931. The reference to Tanjore in the charge sheet was due to au inadvertent mistake. 


Complaint of Mahatma Gandhi 

3. Peaceful picketing of toddy shops 
Tirukattnpalli by volunteers, standing 
at a distance of 65 yards from shops which 
had been going on for the last 50 days, 
has been prohibited by Police—insisting 
on volunteers standing at a distance of 
100 yards. Picketing thun made futile as 
shops are not within sight from that 
distance. 


Reply of Local Government # 

3. This reliction appears to have been imposed by the 
District Superintendent of Police following a good deal of local 
excitement at a shop in Tanjore town, where large crowds had 
gathered and wa9 extended to other shops including that at Tiru* 
karuhavur. On finding that there was a tendency on the part 
of the police to enforce this restriction generally and without 
reference to the circumstances of individual shop9, the District 
Magistrate intervened and picketers are now allowed to approach 
within 40 or 50 yards. This particular restriction has not been 
enforced at Tinikattupalli. The District Superintendent of Police, 
Tanjore, who has just been camping at this place and ha9 visited 
the shop twice, found that the picketers were standiug at a 
distance of about 35 to 40 yards from the shop. They have been 
doing this for some time, ever since things became quieter in 
that locality, although it is true that previously they were kept 
further off, the renter having made strenuous representations to 
the District Superintendent of Police that picketers were allowed 
to come too near the shop entrance. 


Rejoinder —3. In the answer of the Madras Governmenc aheady published, it is admitted that the Police 
officers in Tanjore District overstepped instructions and for some time enforced an arbitrarv rule of 100 
yards without reference to the circumstances ol individual shops. The Tanjore District Magistrate wrote to 
Mr. C. Rajagopalachaiiar on ibe 24th July lhat the rule of 100 yards was not going to be thereafter enforced, 
But, inspite of this, so late as 25th August, 1031, the Tahsildar of Arantangi in that district, insisted on 
the volunteers picketing the toddy shop in that town to remain at lOQ yards dis f ance. It may te noted 
that Tahsildars are not in active charge of magisterial work, but are only revenue officers. 

At other places also either with or without District Magistrate's instructions, Government officials 
seek to lay down restrictions as to the distance beyond which picketers should stand. District officers do 
not make their instructions public. It is only latterly in a few cases that attempts are made at real consulta* 
tion with Congress officials. But generally restrictions in this regard arc laid down under implied threats of 
prohibitory orders or arbitrary police interference. This interference in regard to distance and regulation of 
picketing renders it impossible for the volunteers to distinguish customers from ordinary citizens and 
passersby. They are disabled effectively from ,recosting or addressing the visitors of the Drink shop 
individually, which is the essence of picketing. 


Complaint o£ Mahatma Gandhi 

4, (i) Prosecution of peaceful rlckcters 
on faked charges, and (ii) physical inter¬ 
ference with picketing. 



i, 


lftjply cl Local GoV-iruiiiuit 

*1- (0 It is difficult to deal with a general allegation of this 
nature unsupported by specific iustanc.es. As regards the prose¬ 
cution of picketers on faked charges, if this refers to the Police, 
the Madras Government can only say that no such instances have 
come to their notice and that they strongly-repudiate the allegation. 
There have been one or two cases in which complaints made by 
renters were found to be false, upon which proceediogs were 
promptly drbpped by the local authorities, 

{ii) Here again the allegation is vague and general in terms* 
and is presumably, against the Police. The only definite instance 
of the use of force on the patt of the Police that baB come to 
the notice of the Government was the light use of canes in 
the Coimbatore district to move on large crowds that had collect¬ 
ed where the number of picketers was excessive That no 
unnecessary physical violence was used seems cleat from the fact 
that no complaint was made to the District Magistrate, 
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B«ply of Local Government 

Io bo far as the allegation ie general, it la false. * b# ^ 1 *, 

Government are satisfied that the Police have not pbyercal), 

interfered with picketing. 

As regards physical interference by private persons, there Lav- 
been instances of assault upon, and the throwing of stones tn, 


_1 erB 


.»n„ v,v mwdies and sometimes by wotild.be 


or customers. 

HeJoitulcrm-4. (a) The Police of TuUcorin raised disingenuous objections to the putting np of a bright 
light by the volunteers during the dark hours at the time of picketing. They gave different reasons OH different 
occasions. Finally, the Taluk Congress Secretary is prosecuted under a security flection. If he had 
committed any acts rendering him liable under the law, he could have been prosecuted for the specific Acts. 
To bring a security case against a Congress Secretary without charging him with specific offences under the 
ordinary Criminal Law is a breach of the Truce. 

(6) A crop of nuisance case3 against the citizens of Koilpotti was the result of their support to the 
picketing in their town. 

(c) At Kazhugumalai, some volunteers who were returning after picketing and going along the road 
were arrested at the instance of the Divisional Officer of Koilpatti and taken into custody by the police. 
The Taluk Congress President at Koilpatti heard this and proceeded to the spot and offered bail. While 
the police inspector was seeming to listen to the representations in this behalf, the volunteers 
were taken to an Honorary Magistrate and sentenced on a Sunday (31 5 1931 ) to seven 

days Imprisonment even though the accused persons wanted time for defence and examination of 
witnesses. Applications for copieB of judgments and records were treated in a dilatory manner until the 
seven days imprisonment was gone through. This procedure on a Town Nuisance charge can only be deemed 
as an act of frightfulness. This matter was represented to the Government of Madras on 22nd July, Nothing 
has yet transpired. 


{d) Prosecutions and proceedings have been instituted in Salem, Chittor and other districts under secu¬ 
rity sections intended to suppress peaceful and legitimate activities on the part of castes and village communities 
to secure total abstinence. These amount in effect to interference with caste and village autonomy in 
social matters by subjecting people to the harassment of prosecutions. Village communities still function as 
such to a large extent in Southern India and interference with them is calculated to ietard national recon¬ 
struction- The interference obstructs the work of the Congress in regard to the drink evil. 


(e) At Tiiuttaoi four picketers were arrested and prosecuted by the police on 2-6-31 and the case 
went on for some time and section 144 was also applied against picketing. It was only after the in'erference 
of Mahatma Gandhi that the case and the prohibitory order were withdrawn on 29-6-31, 

(/) At Chirala four picketers were arrested and prosecuted by the Police and were awarded 
each one month imprisonment. They were taken to Kajahmundiy Central Jail and were released on 
ball after four days. Another case of burning foreign cloth with acid was launched against two voluqtgota 
who wore arrested by the Police and released on bail. It was after Messrs. Prakasam and Seetharama Sastry 
interviewed the District Magistrate, that in the first case the punishment was reduced to the actual period of 
(heir having undergone the imprisonment i, e. four days, and the second case was withdrawn. 

(g) At Dharmavarmn, cases of Duisance were launched against some volunteers by the Police and 
proceedings under Section 107 Cr. P- C, were taken against four volunteers. It was when the president, 
District Congrats Committee interviewed ffie District Magistrate, that the cases were all withdrawn, 

00 At Kalahasti a picketei named P. Subbaramadas was arrested for no fault of his and prosecuted 
under a nuisance case and fined Rs. 20. 

(*) The peaceful picketing of a toddy shop at Saokaranapinar Kovyil iTinnevelly District) continued * 
from 20th March 1931 to 15th May 1931 when the shop had to be dosed for want of purchasers* Same 
volunteers were arrested cn false charges in the course of this campaign but the cases resulted in a discharge. 
Complaint ot Mahatma Gaud hi Reply of Local Government 


3 Assault on volunteers and seizure 
of their moveables at KoUpati; picketers 
ordered not to hold umbrellas or flags and 
public warned against supplying them 
with water. 


5. Information is awaited in regard to this item. 

[Since the above reply was given, the following communicO. 
tion has been received from Government.]. 

Early in May the picketing of liquor shops in Koilpatty be came 
objectionable and certain picketers were charged by the polioa 
under sections 147,- 341 and ?2J, Indian Penal Code. -Mr, G. 
Rajagopaktchari hae already made a representation to tlM 


Government In this connection and the following ia an extract ot 
the relevant portion of the Government’s reply: 
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eems scarcely necessary for the police to have taken 
possession of the volunteer's private effects such as umbrellas, 
tiffin carriers, etc. And they have issued instructions to the 
District Magistrate to return such articles if they are not *' material 
objects" in the case now pending.*' 

It is untrue that the picketers were assaulted and ordered not 
to hold umbrellas or flags, or that the public were warned not to 
supply them with water. It Is true that the Deputy Superinten¬ 
dent of Police ordered the seizure of their tents and movables; 
he did so with a view to showing the Court, la connection 
with the prosecutions under sections 147, 341 and 323, Indian 
Penal Code, that the picketers had formed a sort of encampment 
as the head quarters of their operations against the liquor shop. 
As this Government conceded to Mr. Rajagopalachari, ptima 
facie it seems scarcely necessary to have taken possession of 
private effects such as umbrellas and tiffin carriers etc. But they 
have no doubt that the Deputy Superintendent acted in good 
faith in doing so. 

The Madras Government’s conclusion Is that the facts have 
been grossly misrepresented. It should be noted that the 
case under Sections 147, 341 and 323 Indian Penal Code, is 

Sub indice* 


Rejoinder —5. Representation was made to H. E. the Governor of Madras on 29th May about the 
high-bandod methods adopted by the police officers towards peaceful picketers at Koilpatti, The District 
Magistrate had refused to enquire into the conduct of the officials concerned on the ground that there was a 
pending case against the volunteers. If an enquiry had been held, there would have been no difficulty in 
proving the truth of the allegations made. The pending counter-case for Penal Code offences alleged against 
the volunteers could not have stood in the way of an official enquiry into the conduct of the police. The 
Government of Madras have without giving any oppotunity to Congressmen to prove their allegations 
concluded that “they am satisfied that the iocal authorities have acted in accordance with the law ” and have 
reported to the Government of India that the facts have been grossly misrepresented. It can only be said in 
reply that this conclusion is erroneous. The Madras Government concedes that umbrellas, tiffin-carriers, 
canvas-shades, etc., were seized by the police and they admit that this was wrong. But they maintain that 
the picketers were not assaulted or ordered not to bold umbrellas or flags. The admited facts point clearly 
to a raid and a demonstration of force. The Madras Government suggest that moveables were seized to 
secure evidence for the counter-case. If the seizure was wrong, It cannot be justified on such a ground. The 
plea is an obvious after-thought. The prosecution of the volunteers was a mere counter-blast to the high¬ 
handed action and intended to prevent future picketing activities, 


Complaint of Mahatma Gaud hi Reply of Ltic&l Government 

6. Restriction of number of picketers. 6. The number of picketers has been restricted in the following 

places and In the circumstances noted below:— 

(0 Ellore (West Godavari district).—In Ellore where the 
picketing ot foreign cloth shops became aggressive and there 
were one or two "incidents 11 in which volunteers were roughly 
handled by shopkeepers, the District Magistrate informed the local 
Congress leaders that, in congested conditions of the Ellore bazar, 
there was no room for more than one or two volunteers at one 
shop and any greater number would be regarded as definitely 
obstructive or intimidating. 

(it) Koilpatti (Tinnevelly district)*—Picketing of liquor shops 
In Koilpatti took a serious turn on 12th May 1931, resulting In 
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Reply of Local Oovornmant 

the prosecution of the voluoleers under sections 147, 341 and 
323, I. D-C. Since this the volunteers have been restricted to 
five in number at this place, 

(iit) Coimbator .:—When picketing terded to become aggressive 
1 in the district in June last the District Magistrate issued certain 

restrictions in consultation with the local Congress leaders. The 
** number of pick'ters is ordinatily limited to six at each shop. 

(iv) Dhyrmavaram \—In this place the reslriction by the 
District Superintendent of Police after inspection and investiga* 
Lion as to the number cf picketers is scrupulously followed. 

(v) Vizianagarum (Vizagapitam district):—In this place the 
District Magistrate found the picketers creating a disturbance, 
stationing themselves so close to the doors of the shops as to 
make entrance physically difficult and actually parading the streets 
and directing pedestrians as to which way they should go. The 
matter was discussed with the President of the District Congress 
Committee who agreed to reduce the number of picketers at each 
shop and to post them at a suitable distance. Generally speaking 
these restrictions have been imposed with the acquiescence of 
local Congress leaders and only after picketing had shown a 
tendency to become aggressive or intimidatory 

Rejoinder- 6. Before referring to the individual cases referred to in Government’s reply the general 
position in regard to this point may be stated. 

The number of volunteers and the places at which they should stand must depend in each case on 
the situation, spread of ground, number of doorways and approaches, alignment of streets, number and quality 
of customers and other such circumstances. The provincial and local Congress Committees are themselves 
enforcing limitations in these respects so that there may be no room whatever for any suggestion of 
obstruction or cause of disturbance. But while the Provincial Government has abstained from laying down 
any express rule as to number or distance, Lhe police officials with or without instructions from the District 
Magistrate are putting arbitrary restri.'-tiuos in these respects. It would be no less arbitrary to lay down a 
tula of this kind for a whole district than it would be for a province. 

Wherever picketing operations are found to bo effective in reduemg consumption, the renters set up 
BD agitation for reducing the number of volunteers or keeping them off at a greater distance in the hope of 
Wearing passages and approaches free from their attentions. The demands of local officials in this respect 
are really the outcome of this interested agitation and are not conceived out of fear of disturbance or 
obstruction. 

Executive regulations arbitrarily issued to limit the number or distance or otherwise to interfere ill 
the regulation of the picketing so as to render it difficult or impossible is against the terms of the Settlement, 

SO long as there no obstruction or intimidation or disturbance of the peace. If it is felt necessary to 
allow precautionary restrictions to be imposed by local magistrates, it is claimed that this shouic! be done 
only in consultation with the local Congress woikcrs, and where agreement is not possible, with the assistance 
of one or two impartial leading citizens of the place. This will ensure confidence tbai, the restrictions are 
in the Interest of peace and order and not to protect * he renters 1 business or the revenue interest. Nor will 
this procedure interfere with normal adrMinljtration. 

(i) Eilore ( We9t Godavary District) —The authorities were hostile to picketing. Encouraged by their 
hostile attitude a few of the foreign cloth shop keepers in Ellote were occasionally indulging in acts of 
violence and vulgar abuse towards tbe picketers, several of whom were ladies of leading families of the town. 
The picketers remained absolutely peaceful and never retaliated. It is not true to say that the picketing was 
aggressive. Had the police or the Magistracy tried to ba juid and given protection to picketers the shop 
keepers would not have behaved as they did. It was their cousciousness that tbe officials would be on their 
tide whatever they might do even to the most respected ladies that encouraged them to be aggressive and 
abusive* 

Tbe District Magistrate sent for some of the leading Congressmen, found fault with picketing* 
threatened to issue H4 and to stop picketing, and restricted the number of picketing to be stationed near 
the shops, 

(»i) It is not explained what Is meant by “ serious turn. ” The facta as reported to tbe Congress are 
that picketing at Koilpatti was carried on most peacefully. In view of the preliminary propaganda against 
drink the picketing ptoved most successful, This exasperated the toddy 6hop vendor whose efforts to create 
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a disturbance completely failed. He then complained to the police. But the neighbouring arrack shop 
vendor, tfhoae shop was also being picketed, informed the police that picketing at both the shops was goiug 
on very peacefully. The police, however, assaulted the volunteers, raided their tent and seized all their 
moveables. The volunteers were picketing at a distance of 60 feet from the liquor shops in batches of 
9 or 10. 

(iti) The picketing was in no sense aggressive. It was strictly peaceful. The fact that it was 
successful led to false complaints and later on, restriction. Thera was no justification for ordinarily 
restricting the number of picketeis to six. 

Civ) Dharmavaram ( Anantapnr District)—The local Inspector of Police always sided the renter and 
Sent false reports to the District Officials that the picketers were violent and aggressive. Cases were also 

launched by him against the volunteers under Section 107 and Nuisance Sections. The District Magistrate 

and Superintendent of Police, ordered withdrawal of all cases against picketers but restricted the number of 
picketers. The Congress leaders, unwilling to create a situation by defying the orders, had no option but to 
accept and follow them. 

(v) Vizianagaratn (Vizagapatam District). It is not true that the picketing was aggressive or 
intimidatory. The picketers never created any disturbance nor did they obstruct the entrances. They stood 
on the sides of the road which is 15 yards distant from the toddy shops and about 10 yards away from the 

arrack 9 hopc. They did not at all go near the shops. On 23-7-31 the picketing was started. The next 

day the District Superintendent of Police and the District Magistrate interfered. The picketers were asked 
by the President, District Congress Committee not to allow crowds to gather and so they were asking people 
pot to collect there so as not to obstruct public traffic. When they did this, the D. S. P. t instead of 
thanking them, complained that the picketers assumed police functions. The renter naturally made false 
complaints to the Distiict Magistrate. The District Magistrate sent for the President, District Congress 
Committee, anJ restricted the number of picketers and also told the President, D. C. C. to keep the picketers 
at a distance of 30 yards. The latter protested that standing at 30 yards distance will be useless. Then the 
Disirict Magistrate left the matter of distance to the Divisional Magistrate. The Divisional Magistrate 
fixed it at 20 yards. The Congressmen had to abide by it, 


(Join plaint of Mahatma Gandhi 


Kopiy of Local Government 


7. Paragraph 8 of Meitioiaiuhun .— 
Dr. Chelapatti Kao, M.B., B.S., Honorary 
Assistant Optbalmic Surgeon (Guntur) 
who resigned his post In May 1930 was 
asked by the Personal Assistant to Surgeon 
General to resume charge in May 1951. 
He did so, but on 10th June was asked 
by Hospital Superintended to expieas regret 
for anti Gannamed propaganda during 
1930. He a?ked fo r the order in writing 
ard the matter was dropped. At the end 
of Juue he was tcl.J that Government 
would rot like to re-iastate him. 


7. Under paragraph 19 of the Settlement each case In which 
an appoint memeut for re-instatement was made was to be consid¬ 
ered on its merits. 

In this case the facts are that Mr. A. S. Chelapatti Rao 
resigned his appointment as Honorary Opthalmic Assistant Sur¬ 
geon, Government Heardquarters Hospital, Guntur, in May 1930, 
without assigning any reason (though as will appear he did so 
"in connection with the civil disobedience movement") and with- 
cu: giving three months* notice in writing which was one of the 
conditions of hits appointment. He was subsequently convicted 
to imprisonment but was releasad under the Settlement. On 6th 
May 1931 he wrote to the Surgeon General a letter stating that 
he wa? willing to resume hi3 appointment and was ready to join 
on receiving orders. The Madras Government considered that 
thp. letter Was not couched in the from of an application for re¬ 
instatement and wished to be satisfied in this particular case that 
Mr. Rao would not participate in ^///-Government activities. 
When approached in the matter Mr. Rao did not give auy reply 
but asked for the point to be given to him in writing. While 
an>ious to pursue a liberal policy iu the matter of reinstatement 
generally, the local Government were unable, on the merits of 
this case to reinstate Mr. Rao. Oulers were passed accordingly 
on the 22nd June 1931. 


It is incorrect to state as alleged that Mr. Kao was asked to 
resume work by the District Medical Officer, Guntur. The fact 
is that while the question of reinstatement was under examination 
the D. M. O. allowed Mr. Rao to resume work through a mis* 
understanding of the order of the Surgeon General. 
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Rejoinder— 7. Dr. Rao’s resignation was accepted by Government at the time he submitted It without 
raising the question of notice. It is strange that it is being raised now. Moreover the Settlement fa intended 
to cover all cases of resignations, whether with or without notice. 

The objection taken that the letter was not couched in the fcim of an application for re-fastfttamatttj 
though Dr. Rao himself look the initiative and expressed willingness to resume bis appointment and teadiaefe 
to join only shpws that, contrary to the promise made, Government is carrying out the Settlement in an 
illiberal spirit. The Congress understands that Dr. Rao is even now ready to submit an application in the 
usual official form. Dr. Rao contends that he was not asked to satisfy that bn 11 would not participate in 
Unti^government activities", but to express regret for the anti-government proj&ganda in 1930, which latter 
demand was inconsistent with the Settlement. He had no intention to participate in any anti-government 
activities while bolding the post. That was why he resigned. Dr. Rao got orders to join from the Superto* 
teodent of the Hospital and so there is no incorrectness in the statement made in the. complaint. Dr. Rao 
was allowed to work for a month. It is not clear what objection on 1 merits 9 could have come in the way of 
Dr* Rao's reinstatement. 

General 

Complaint of Mahatma Gandhi Reply of Local Government 

Guns and gun licenses forfeited for In the absence of specific information, It is not possible to 
participation in civil disobedience not being give a reply, 
returned in several casos. 

Rejoinder —The instances in which guns and gun licences have not been restored are too numerous 
to be detailed here and in most cases the parties concerned or the local Congress representatives have 
brought the instances to the notice of the local Government. All these instances are thus available to 
Government. 
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Public Censure of Officials 

(By. C. RaJAOOPAIjAiUTAR ) 

It is a somewhat melancholy kind of satisfaction 
at the same time quite true that from (he faults of 
t present regime we can learn many a useful lesson 
Swaraj, and save for ourselves a deal of error. If 
official is found after a just and full enquiry to 
n&ve gone wrong, there is a strong temptation to hush 
it tip in the belief that the administration will syfTer 
T*y a frank admission of the official’s guilt. It is 
obvious that the prestige of the administration will on 
tbe whole gain and jjoi be diminished by public censure. 
India’s millions are but too easily governed by authority. 
The predominant instinct is for obedience. This is the 
case among all people with an ancient civilisation and 
a long history of ordered government. The need h all 
the greater for constantly emphasising the limits of 
eutbority. But what is happening in the present 
^Bgime is that the limits of liberty are stressed on 
every possible occasion and the least possible publicity 
is given to infringements of tbe limits of authority. 
Officials, instead of being checked and kept within 
bounds, are thus encouraged to believe that they will 
rarely be found fault with and that even on those rare 
occasions they will be saved from public exposure. 

In countries where law and order are but recent 
achievements, the state officials need protection and 
Special treatment, but among people where obedience to 
organised authority ia well established, it is tbe people 
that need protection, and the State officials need constant 
Warning to keep within bounds. The following 
Correspondence will serve to illustrate the point, 

1 

Gandhi Ashram, 
Tiruchengodu, 22-7-1931 

pear Mr. Cotton, 

I heard some tltne ago that the Sub-Inspector of 
Police of Kazhagumalai ( Tlnuevelly District, Madras 
^ ) published a proclamation declaring the 

'fymgttw to be illegal within his jurisdiction. I could 
BUI believe tbe story and wanted details and a definite 
element from responsible people. I have now received 
statement signed by 24 respectable merchants 
tbe place of various cashes and communities to 
;^fce effect that on 27th May the police sub—inspector 
place, Mr, A. S, Alwar Das, went to the Bazar 
place and addressed the merchants thus: ‘'You 
.Sippkeeper fellows, is your head turned? Have you 
Income bo bold and impertinent as to give rice and 
tb Congress-Fellows? Remember the police 
fu ^blotamani. I shall set fire to this town 
'-.Aftbf -thfei tbe said sub-inspector went 


round the town accompanied by a number of well 
known rowdies, and himself with uniform on, had the 
following proclamation published with beat of drum: 
“Congress meetings are unlawful. People are prohibited 
from giving lodging or food or grain or other articles to 
Congress-men. No one should attend meetings at which 
they make speeches nor should people follow them. All 
persons disobeying this will have to incur the penalties 
and trouble that will ensue”. I do not believe that 
24 respectable merchants would give in writing a 
Solemn declaration to this effect if the sub-inspector had 
not done as alleged. The affair appeared in the press 
at the time and many complaints were brought to me. 
I therefore asked for a written statement from respectable 
witnesses so that I might place the matter before you. 

In my humble opinion, the conduct of the sub- 
inspector of police is not only high-handed but shows 
grave lack of discipline. It was highly wrong on his 
part to have set aside tbe peace concluded between 
the Congress and the Government in this flagrant 
manner. I hope thac you will take adequate notice ol 
this official’s conduct, if the facts stated by me are 
found by you to be correct. 

I shall send you the original statement if wanted. 
You are aware that it is not easy to get merchants in 
rural parts to (rake the risk of maluig such complaint* 
against local police officers. 

I hope that this will not lead to further harassment 
of these people. 

2, At Koilpa.ti, same District, I have received a list 
of 17 persons, almost all merchants, who were subjected 
to prosecution under the Town Nuisance Act and fined. 
It is not impossible to find technical and legal cause 
for prosecutions under the Town Nuisance Act for one 
reason or another. But the feeling in the town is that 
this crop of cases has come up because of the assis¬ 
tance rendered by the ffical merchants to the Congress 
cause and ; n order to terrorise them. 

3. There is vet another complaint. Oj 30-5-31, 
the D visional offi cer of Koilpatti came to Kalugumalai, 
where there was picketing, and a^ked the volunteers to 
stand at a Pricing's distance from the toddy shop. The 
volun'ccrs did not agree. While they were marching 
back to their camp singing national songs, the Divisional 
offxftr got furious and directed the Inspector of Police 
to arrest tho volunteers and take them into custody 
to the slalion. 

Mr. L. R. Gurutwanii Naidu heating this went to 
Kalugumalai the same night and early in the morning 
sent word to the police Circle Inspector of Sankarankoil 
who was camping there and sought an interview. Alter 
couple of bou^ the Inspector sent for Mr* Gurusyami 
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Naidu, who explained that the interference of the police 
god the Divisional Magistrate was unwarranted as the 
picketing was perfectly peaceful. Mr. Naidu was offering 
to furnish security to let the prisoners on bail. The 
inspector was pretending to let them on bail. Meanwhile, 
the accused were taken to the local Sub-Registrar, Hon, 
Magistrate, and.^put on trial and sentenced to 7 days 
imprisonment on 'a Sunday (31-5-31) even though the 
accused wanted time for defence and examination of 
witnesses on their side, Mr.Govindaswamier, Vakil later 
applied for copies of the iudgment and records. But the 
application was returned without any endorsement. When 
the Vakil went in person, the Sub-Registrar said he could 
not grant copies because the records were sent to the 
Divisional Officer on an urgent letter from him. The 
application for copies was then presented to the Divisional 
Officer who said that the records had been sent to the 
District Magistrate. The Sub-Registrar recently informed 
the Vakil that the copy application had been sent to his 
office and that the copies would be granted on an early 
date as soon as the records were received from the 
Divisional Officer. I have only to add that on 14th 
July the copies had not yet been delivered. 

I do not* know if you consider that the 7 days’ 
imprisonment on a charge of nuisance before an 
Honorary Magistrate was not an oppressive sentence 
even if the accused were guilty of any nuisance. But 
the circumstances under which, while bail was being 
offered, the case was proceeded with and concluded on 
a Sunday and thereafter the grant of copies were 
delayed in tho manner set forth above are extremely 
ugly in my humble opinion. If the facts are not 
correct I shall gladly withdraw the lauguage I am 
using. But if you find the facte to be corrert, it is 
not merely a matter of judicial appeal but one for you 
to take notice of in the interests of good administration 
and the prestige of the judiciary. 

1 am enclosing herewith a true copy of a solemnly 
affirmed statement of Mr, L. R, Guiuswamie Naidu in 
support of these allegations. Yours sincerely, 

C. Kajagopalachar 

C. W. F. Cotton, Ebij., C. 1. K.. 

Chief Secretary to the Government of Madras. 

II 

Fort St. George, 

Dated 22nd September, 1931. 

Dear S r, 

Police and the Magislmcy-Kazhugumalai and Koilpatty- 
allegatiors agaioat-continuation of Mr. Williams' demi- 
official No.^747-3 Public (General) dated 8ih August, 1931. 

I am directed to say that the Government have 
investigated the allegations made in your letter of the 
22nd July 19M and are satisfied that the District 
authorities are doing their best to observe the terms 
of the Settlement of the 5th March 1931 in the face 
of considerable difficulties and provocative actiou. 

I am to suggest that in futuie cases of alleged irtegu 
laritien by subordinate officials, ihe persons aggrieved 
should, iu the first instance, approach the District 
Magistrate concerned for redress. Your sincerely, 

G, T. II, Bracken, 23-9-31. 
M. R. Ky C. Rajagopalacbar Avl„ 

Gandhi Ashram, Tirucheugodu. 

III 

Gandhi Ashram, 

TirucheDgodu, 25th September, 31. 

Dear Sir, 

* I enclose herein a copy of my lett r addressed to 
the Chief Secretary qn 22ad July and his reply thereto 
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dated 22nd September. I am so deeply disappointed 
by the reply of Government, that I cannot believe 
that His Excellency's attention had been drawn to the 
case, and I deem it my duty to bring it to his personal 
notice before concluding that we are left remedyless 
in a matter arising out of the Truce. 

If I had hoped in any case that Government would 
unmistakeably express their sevefe displeasure of the 
conduct of any official, I did so in the two cases 
contained in paragraph 1 and 3 of my letter to the 
late Mr. Cotton, enclosed herein. The Chief 
Secretary's reply dated 22nd September does not make 
it dear whether Government found upon iQvestigqiion 
that the facts were different from my allegations in 
regard either to the Sub-Iaspector’s case, or fhe trial 
and sentence of the volunteers on Sunday. 

If the facts were not found inaccurate, as 1 guess 
from the absence of any contradiction of them in J* 
Chief Secretary’s letter, it is most disappointing f|p|| 
Government have not thought it fit to express that*^; 
censure of the conduct of the officials concerned. 

1 must be forgiven for saying that the reply of 
Government that District authorities are doing their 
best to observe the terms of the Settlement in the face 
of considerable difficulties and provocative action is 
entirely beside the mark. My complaint was that the 
Sub-Inspector of police published a proclamation that 
totally misrepresented the Government's policy and 
attitude towards Congress under the Settlement and 
nimed at misleading and terrorising the citizens. Such a 
misrepresentation of Government policy should at least be 
disowned, even if the officer was not to be censured. In 
the other matter, my complaint was about what I deem 
to be most oppressive and illegal procedure on the part 
of the Sub-Registrar Magistrate at the Instance of the 
police, such as would bring discredit to the administration. 

The prestige of the administration would be enhanced* 
not diminished, by the censure of such officials. To say 
in auswer to all this, without contradicting the facts or 
alleging that they were overstated, that the District 
authorities have doue their best is a most disappointing 
disposal of my complaint. 

I request you to place this before His Excellency 
and to crave his forgiveness on my behalf for troubling 
him so ofeen. Yours siocerely, 

C. Kajagopalachar 

A. D, Oombie, Esq., I. C. S., 

Private Secretary to H. E, The Governor of Madras, 

IV 

Government house* 
Ootacamaundi 5th October, 1931. 

Dear Mr. Rajagopalachari, 

Iu reply to your letter of September 25tb, I am 
directed to say that His Excellency has 6Wh the 
to which you refer and is satisfied that the District 
Magistrate of Tinnevelly is doing his best to obs«t*ya 
the terms of the Pact and to set right any irregularis 
commited by his subordinates . His Excellency has 
the more reason to think so because, so far as Hfe 
Excellency is aware, there have been no complaint! 
of any breach of the Pact from Tinnevelly since J^n#. 

I am to add that the Government do not propogi to 
communicate to you any disciplinary action they may 
think fit to take in regard to individual offieof*. 

Yours sincere^; 

A. £>. Cromtrff „ 
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The Two Revolutions 

[ Addressing the All Calcutta Students’ Conference, 
Acharya Kirpalani delivered a speech, of which th* 
following is a fair summary. M. D. ] 

The problem before us is stupendous. It is nor. 
merely political. It embraces the whole of life in all 
Us various departments. Other people ki their days 
had to adjust their lives to a single revolution. We 
have in our time to adjust ourselves to a double revolu¬ 
tion. We are not fairly out of the one and we are 
nbw faced with another, greater and more comprehensive. 

The first began with the advent and establishment 
of the British Raj. Dazzled by its organised, youthful 
strength, that like a hurricane carried everything before 
it* we stood agape at the achievements of the West in 
a brief space of a century or so. We thought we could 
come up to the Western strength, efficiency and joy 
trf life only by copying their methods, accepting their 
vetoes and their attitude towards life and its problems. 
Fired with zeal we, with hard cruel strokes, produced a 
bastard, which could be distinguished from the West 
by its inferiority, by the colour of its skin and the 
blood in its veins. Like the mule it looked strong 
and serviceable but uncreauve. This was natural. 
How could it be otherwise, with a race that had 
B'riven hard and accomplished much. But it had to 
stop to take stock of its past and strike a new fresh 
path in keeping with its genius, its Svarfharma and 
Sv^bhavci, born of ages of experience and Sanskaya, 
This stock taking and striking a new path in keep¬ 
ing with the national genius constitutes the secorid 
levoution. The two are going ou side by side. Both 
have their votaries, though the first seems to be ou the 
wane. So tar as the present is concerned, the second 
revolution has been creative in all those departments in 
which it has been able to find a path suited to the 
Indian temperament. I shall take some examples from 
Bengal to make my point cLar. 

The first Western impact in a religious people 
produced a religious ferment, resulting in the establish¬ 
ment of a new sect, the Brahma Samai. It had 
much to its credit. It produced some outstanding 
personalities. But it could not create a movement, 
India-wide or penetrate into the masses, or draw 
the busy world to itself, This was done by a 
more purely Indian movement, I mean the movement 
deriving its inspiration from Shtee Ramkishna, 
unfolded by the genius of Swami Vivekaoand. This 
movement not only penetrated into the masses, 
affecting the whole peninsula, but arrested attention 
abroad. Today Shri Ramlaishoa and Vivekanand are 
aaisi** that belong to the history of world's religions. 

"la literature, ao long as Bengal was content to 
ttanetata, it produced nothing worth mention. But 
Mbit came Bankim and the great poet. Who date say 
Of them that they are decked in foreign garments ? The 
reeult has again beeu glorious. The great poet’s name 
M 9 m to copjure with all the world over. 

; painting, wo grovelled in the dark. Ravi Verma 
treated in Western Realistic style goddesses devoid of 
.: the illusive grace of average Indian womanhood. We 
ire IOW letniller with the New Bengal School. In fact, 
jft the new Indian School of painting deriving its 
* inspiration from Bengal. It has something of the aroma 
of Ajasta, Its very earthly figures seem to be jast 
deeceqded from the clouds. It has already won a 
world’s gallary of pgiatjp. / 


M 

In science, the great Jagdish Bose, working in the 
spirit of his people has demonstra f ed the unity of life. 
Elsewhere science may invent life destroying formulae; 

m India, it can only demonstrate the unity of things 
animate and inanimate. 

These examples should suffice. Whatever has been 
inspired and informed by the Indian spirit, has been 
fruitful in a short time, has been creative. Whatever 
aspects cf national life have not cast off the foreign 
grip show not only stunted growth but also barrenness. 
Take one example of the latter-architectme-in the land 
of the Southern temples and the Taj, there has not 
been, after the advent of the British, one building 
worth looking at, inspite of the activity of the 
Government, the Indian princes and the big zamindars. 
One has only to look at the Victoria Memorial near 
by. New Delhi is a standing scandal. The villas in 
Western style, miscalled ‘palaces’ that our puppet 
Rajahs have built with the money squeezed from the 
starving peasantry show the degsnera^e modern taste. 
Every thing is expensively ugly. 

If then we are to accomplish anything great we 
have to settle our accounts with the first revolution 
and cast in our lot with the second. Recently politics 
has come to the fore-front and absorbed our attention, 
We had fondly hoped that it was but a small portion 
of human happiness that governments could make or 
rnar; but we soon discovered that upon the form of 
government rested the foundation of our society; that out 
cultuie, ii it was to survive and fructify, must be helped 
by free indigenous political institutions. It was, therefore, 
natural that the political problem should loom large. 

The political awakening; is about half a century old. 
It began under foreigu inspiration and on foreign models 
which we neither understood nor assimilated. The 
result was a yearly assemblage of learned and ambi¬ 
tious lawyers for a trinity of days at Christmas 
time wbea their courts closed. They indulged in eloq¬ 
uence after the pattern of Burke, Sheridan anc Glad¬ 
stone, alternately denouncing and blessing their foreign 
masters whose creations they were. They passed sorqe 
resolutions and dispersed to meet again n&M Christ¬ 
mas. Some of them, mure earnest, and more leisured 
made speeches in the toy councils, collected facts and 
figures to arraign their masters at the bar of English 
public opinion. They fouudly supposed that if their 
eloquent phrases, penetrating the Congress canvas could 
but reach the democracy beyond the seas all would 
be well. Deluded by utterances of, the Liberal 
politicians who had not even grasped the logical 
implications of the slogans that they used for parly pur¬ 
poses and were Imperialists in disguise, they thought 
they had to speak loud and long to get what they 
wanted. Their faith in British democracy and British 
liberalism was childlike. Sometimes it was pathetic. 
This naturally produced a reaction and a party of 
nationalists sprang up in the Congress. This party 
distinguished itself by its protest against the policy 
of begging, and by louder ard more unequivocal 
denunciations of the government. It did talk of going 
among the masses and a programme of work which it 
never carried out. Both parties were equally impotent. 
They could not satisfy the growing demands of the 
youth, nor allay the growing discontent that waa 
bordering on desperation. To this d spair cf the 
/ young was added a desire 'for revenge, born of the 
/ ruthless repression of ill legitimate political activity. 
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and a belief in terrorist methods. The result was the 
formation of a secret party of terrorist nationalists, 
miscalled Anarchists. Anarchism is a philosophy of 
life, connected^ with the honourable names of Kropotkin 
Tolstoy and Thoreau, having little to do with the 
bomb and Lhe' pistol. But (he average bureaucrat 
understands as little of this, a* the so galled anarchist 
who stands at his bar, charged with murder or attempt 
to murder. All these three political groups recognise, the 
first frankly, the latter two with loud protests to the 
contraiy, the foreign Western models of political agitatioD. 
The first on bended knees paid their homage to the 
guru; the other two shovred their affection of the West 
by impacable enemity. Hinduism, true to human 
psychology, recognised enemity and hatred also as 
modes of worship, as con.essions of superiority. 

These exotic growths could not last long. The 
ineffectiveness of the one exasperated the other two 
which t>n the other hand by their destructive programme 
are fast proving their own extinction. 

Thoy did their littlo work and today are in 
disintegration. This fact makes the bombthrower 
desperate as evidenced by his recent activities. A 
more truly national movement in poliiics is fortunately 
Id the field already, ft behow.s us tc examine its 
pretentions in some detail. For the time we will 
nit as students, above all prejudice or prepossession. 

(To be Continued) 
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Is It a Waste ? 

(By C. RAJAiiiH'u.ArMAR ) 

Gaudhiji is having a conquest of hearts in Britain, 
r - the efts* and grace and the velocity of winch can only 
be described by the Caesar-an phrase, I came, I saw, 
I conquered. It is a joy to *ead the news that daily 
. come over the wires in this resp r :ci. The e> rtaordinary 
combination of love, largeness of heart, wisdom, skill 
and good humour that makes up Ga-Jhi.ii could 
achieve no less, even if there were not God behind 
it all. 

But it is griof beyond measuro to see this fine 
harvest that sun and rain and G id offer, ruined by the 
pest of suspicion, and the short lighted policies of the 
minority leaders lhat have beer .ailed ipgelher in 
England. Toe proceedings that have been cabled 
during the last few days fill one with »he oppressive 
feeling that we are knocking at the ultimate impossibi¬ 
lities of the biauction. We have got used to the 
i Muesaknati claim far separation, and it does not give 
, {hne a shock, in pioporiion to the great evil it holds. 
But the claim of the 41 depressed ” classes is the "most 
uakindest cut: of all.Well might our Caesar cry 
** Et tOi Brute,” and bis mighty heart burst in grief at 
this* It is not rervice to their communities that these 
leaders arc doing by negotiating for and insisting on a 
leOse of life to the very disease they are pretending to 
cure ? Instead of imparting a sense of strength and 
dignity and confidence, thoy are keeping up a sense of 
inferiority,, v.a going against all the laws 


of nature and arithmetic as applied to Democratic 
Government, 

That is the law of physical force* With Non¬ 
violence and persuasion, and freedom of action 
guaranteed, the probation is long. It will be as long or 
as short as wisdom on the part of the leaders of the 
minorities will make it, The minority communities 
themselves are as dumb as the millions, If their 
leaders get vision and largeness of heart, they will see 
at once what they are bound to see years hence, and 
save the long probation for unity. 

If the leaders, who, for one cause or another, are in 
possession of the minority platforms, will not be juat 
and reasonable, the Congress may have to give up the 
attitude of comparative noninterference and seek to 
educate the masses Jn the minority communities and 
carry on a kind of civil Civil—war, 

But it is hoped that God will come to our aid and 
that the mists will clear, and that there may be no 
need of any kind of civil-war, civil or violent. 

Whatever might happen, Gandhiji’s visit to England 
will not have been a waste. Last year, we made 
Britain percoive our strength. This year, we have 
shown our good humour, our sense of realities, and 
our will for peace through Gandhiji. This cannot be 
waste, it is an organic continuation and a necessary 
part of Satyagraha, though for the fulfillment of the 
programme, we must yet wait. Gandhiji and India 
will be all the stronger for this brief parley. 

National Flag in Chittoor District 

In reply to representation made regarding the 
orders under Sec. 144 Cr. P. C. passed in the Chittoor 
District, Madras Presidency, to which attention was 
drawn in Young India of September 10, the Private 
Secretary to his Excellency the Governor of Madras 
has written the following letter under date 5<:h October, 
1U31; 

14 Dear Mr. Kajagopalachari, 

“I am desired by His Excellency to reply to 
your letters of September 1st and September 14th' 
regarding certain orders under sectioul44 Cr. P. C. 
passed in the Chittoor District. 

"As iegards the orders relating to the National 
Flag, (hey have all expired, you have already been 
informed lhat it is not the intention of the Govern- 2 
ment to forbid the hoisting of the Flag unless the 
public tranquility 19 likely to be disturbed* Nor 
is it intended that any general order on general 
grounds should be passed to suspend the activities 
of the Congress which do not contravene the terms 
of the ‘Pact’. 

* * * . v 

Yours sincerely, 

A D. Cmmbfe " r 

C. Ri 

Notice 

The correspondents are requested to address all^ 
letters and communications intended for YOung India* h 
Navajivatt or the Navajivan Press ' to Port 
Box Np* 13. failing which they are likely to be ^ 
delayed, 

:• ■ / ; ■ Manafitt 






London Letter 

The Congress Demand 

It has now become impossible to give even a bare 
<summary of the event? of the week in the course of a 
weekly letter. The event was the visit to Lancashire 
to which I have devoted a special article. But there 
were numerous meetings that Gandhiji addressed during 
the week, which would desetve separate notice each 
by itself. Thus, the meeting held under the auspices 
of the Indian Students' Central Union was unique in 
that he made himself completely at homo wiih the 
students and made some important statements in answer 
to questions which would be expected in a speerk 
from the political platform. The speech in reply 10 the 
reception held In his honour by the Indian Merchants 
Chamber aud Bureau contained in the briefest possible 
compass the whole of the Congress demand. Equally 
imporiant was the speech in reply to the reception 
held by the Indian community, where the proceedings 
were rendered amusirg, if cmly for Ganhdiji, by the 
interruptions of some so-called communists. But the 
common feature of all was the reiteration of the 
Congress demand, lest (here should be any mistake 
about complete independence. 

M The Lahore Resolution and the Karachi Resolu¬ 
tion are identical,” said he in answer to a question 
asked by a student. 41 The Karachi Resolution mentions 
and reaffirms the Lahore Resolution, but makes it clear 
that complete independence cannot possibly exclude au 
honourable partnership with Great Briiain. as 

there can be a partnership between America and 
England, in the same way we can have a partnership 
between England and India. The Karachi Resolution 
does contemplate severance, inasmuch as we do not wafic 
to belong to the Empire. But it is easy to conceive 
India as a partner of Great Britain. . . . 

“There was a time when I was enamoured of dominion 
status, but I found that dominion status is a status 
common to members of the same family Australia, 
Canada, South Africa, New Zealand etc. These are 

daughter states in a sense that India is not. The 
bulk of the population of these countries is English 
speaking ami their status implies some kind of relaimt 
ship with Britain. The Lahore Cc ogress erased the 
idea of the Empire from the minds of Indians a.d 
placed independence in frqnt of them. Karachi provided 
the interpretation which is tbs, that even as an 

independent people we cguld have partnership will; 
Great Britain, if, of course, she warns it. So long 
the Empire idea persists, the centre will 

ba Downing Street, hut with India as au inde 
pradant partner with Britain the cen’re of policies 
W«*id change from Downing Street to Delhi. India 
rjil -fto todependecit partner would have a special 
contribution lo make in a world which is getting weary 
War aud bloodshed. In case of an outbreak of war 
ft .Would be the common cffjrt of India and Great 
Bkiinisi, to prevent war, not indeed by force of arms, 
^MU by ^be irresistible force of example. This may 
apptar to you to be an ex ravagaut claim, and make 
laugh at it. Bat here is the representative of the 
ttidie to l put forward that claim aud he is not 
prepared to subscribe to anything tees, and you will 
that is not gained I shnit go away, defeated, 
r : ^;isft'lnwiUateA, But I shall have nothing less, and 
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if the demand is not granted I shall invite the country 
to go through a long fiery ordeal and write you too to 
give your hearty co-operatiou.” 

The object of our non-violent movement, “ he 
said at another meeting, ‘'is complete independence for 
India not in any mystic seuse but in the English sense 
of the term—without any mental reservation. I feel that 
every country is entitled to it without any question of 
its fitness or otherwise. As every country is fit to eat, 
to drink and to breathe, even so is every nation fit to 
manage its own affairs, no matter how badly. Just as 
a mao with bad lungs will breathe with difficulty, eveu - 
so India, because of her ailments may make a thousand 
mistakes. The doctrine of fitness to govern is a mere 
eyewash. Independence means nothing more or less 
than getting out of alien control.” 

What “getting out of alien control” means he made 
abundantly clear in his speech before the Indian merchants. 
“The congress came to the deliberate conclusion 
that we should have absolute control of oar owa 
finances. Without that absolute control on finance, no 
constitution of selfigoverument so-called, would meet 
the demands of the nation. As you know, it is part 
of the-,Hiaodftte given to me by the Congress that 
complete independence would be meaningless unless 
it was accompanied by complete control over finance, 
defence and external affairs. I, for one, cannot conceive 
any form of Government to be either responsible 
Government or Self-Government, let aloue complete 
independence, if we have not complex control over 
defence and our finance.” 

Difficulties Ahead 

But the very fact that he wauls comptc'e indepen¬ 
dence and will have nothing less, makes him keenly 
sensible ofqtbe difficulties of the task. As the Confer¬ 
ence proceeds at a snail’s pace everyday, he sees it 
more clearly than ever before that the task is herculean. 
The Confernce is not composed • ff representatives of the 
nation, but of “representatives of the Prime Minister’s 
choicw" as Sir Ali Imam so gmpbicaily put 
it. “I am not going to make a scapegoat 
of myself,” said the Prime Minister, “but I 
want yuu ail to be your own r cape goats” words 
which contained an unconscious joke characteristic of 
the Prune Minister, whom the humourist papers here 
have immortalised in Cartoon as a Sphinx. To lha 
Mussalman friends here, the very mention of “nationalist 
Mussalmaus ” is anathema, and the man, who tea 
years ago was introduced by themselves tp Gaodbiji 

a man of honour and sterling worth, aud who has 
stood by the nation through all our tr>ing times, is not 
nfeessary to voice the feeling of an important section 
of the Muslims, The Hindu friends are alarmed at 
Caadbiji’s talk* of complete surrender and the so-called 
repre eutatives of the small minorities are afraid of 
thoir interests being swept away with the surrender. 
No wonder Gandhij/s siatment that he who will serve 
the National Cause should demand no rights and make 
room for those who demand lights should be a cry m 
the wilderness. “Do you think,” he exclaimed, “that 
if I could solve ir, I should allow the miserable quefr 
tion to hang on and xnakc us an object of shame 
before the whole world ?” 

On the other band, there is no decisive move oq 
the part of Government. They would perhaps prefer 
, to watch the gattte/ Gandhiji has made it clear to 
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them, os he did at last eights reception given by the 
London Indians: “The Government have not laid their 
cards on the table, but the time is fast coming when 
they will have to declare their policy, one way or the 
other. For, the members, who have come six 
thousands miles away from their homes cannot afford 
to idle away their time here, The moment I find that 
I can no longer carry conviction with the British 
ministers and tb% British public, whose opinion I am 
sedulously trying to cultivate, you will find my back 
turned upon tbe shores of England." 

In this connection I would refer to the full-throated 
utterance of Gandhiji before ihe four or five hundred 
friends who had getbered together to honour him on 
his birthday ard on whose behalf Mr. Fenner 
Brockway assured Gandhiji of their hear<y support in 
any campaign that India may have to undertake in the 
near future. Perhaps, Mr. Brockway knew how the 
wind was blowing, but it was the transparent and 
touching sincerity of his iterance that prompted 
Gandhiji to give expression to the feelings that were 
not uppermost in his mind, but lay deep down in bis 
heart, 1 produce elsewhere that speech in extenso. 
Future Friends. 

» But, If Mr. Fenner Brockway and his party had 
proved themselves to be “friends indeed," Gandhiji is 
fast making fresh fricads who will also be the friends 
in Deed and strengthen Mr. Brockway's gallant band. 

Though there is much ignorance, due to tbe teaching 
Of false history and pernicious newspaper propaganda, 
there Is A widespread desire expressed everywhere for 
the right information about India, and many groups of 
young men have approached Gandhiji for a conference 
and talk. Note-worthy among ihem were the members 
of the Oxford House, a group of Oxtord men who 
have settled in, or who are giving the best pari of 
their time to tbe people liviug in the East End. 
Numerous questions were asked in a sincere spirit of 
inquiry after Gandhiji had in hrief put the case for 
India. I cannot give them all here, but here are some 
of them with their answer*: 

Q. Do you waut British control to be withdrawn 
at once ? 

A. Certainly. I have never contemplated a gradual 
process. But that does not mean complete isolation 
from Great Britain. If Great Britain will have 
complete partnership I wjuld treasure it, but it must 
be a real partnership, ro cloak for rulersNp or 

guardianship. I know that some of you honestly 

enter'alu the fear that there would be nnaichy and 
bloodshed no sooner than tbe British withdrew from 
India. Well, if tbe Briiish so choose, it is up to them 
to help us out of the mess that they have helped to 
create. They are responsible for much of the 
dissensions between different communities acd they are 
responsible for having emasculated a whole people. 
And* I may coalers, that we may experience 

temporary difficulty if you went away at once. But 
it is open to you to render some assistance, 
provided that you . .would consent to remain 
cinder our control. But what can conquer your unpar¬ 
donable pride of race ? I would willingly have British 
soldiers and British officers under our national Govern¬ 
ment, we would be guided by their advice too, but the 
final direction of policy must be ours. But, even if 
you Withdrew and we were without any disciplined 
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assistance, we have enough faith ip our nonviolence. 
I do not think that we will not survive the withdrawal 
of British power and British assistance both of which 
nre to-day superimpesed on us. With these superimpos¬ 
ed I should not feel the glow of freedom. And 1 wish 
that we may have an opportunity to fight unto death 
for freedom, if only to open your eyes. Why is it that you 
do not ask questions of fitness in respect of the Afghans ? 
We have a culture not inferior to theirs. Or do you think 
it is difficult to win freedom and to enjoy it without 
an element of savagery in one's nature ? Well, if we are 
a nation of cowards the sooner you leave us to out 
fate the better. It is better that the burden of cowards 
was removed from this earth. But cowards cannot for 
ever remain cowards. Youdonjt know what a coward 
I was when young and you will agree that I am not 
quite a coward to-day. Multiply my example and you 
will have one whole nation shaking of its cowardice, M 

Q. Has India benefited by Christiani y ? 

A. Indirectly. I have spoken about this more than 
once. Tbe contacts of some of the noblest Christians 
could not but benefit us. We studied their lives, we 
came m contact with them, and they naturally ennobled 
us. But as regards missionary activities as such, I 
cannot but use tbe language of caution. The very 
least I would say is that l doubt if they have benefited 
India. Tbe most I could say is that they have repelled 
India from Christianity and placed a barrier between 
Christian life and Hindu or Mussalmnn life. When I 
go to your scriptures I do not see the barrier raised, 
but when I see a Missionary I find that barrier rising 
up before my eyes. I want you to accept this 
testimony from one who was for a time susceptible to 
those influences. The missionaries working in Colleges 
and Hospi ais too have served us with the mental 
reservation that through the Hospital and Cubage they 
want people to come to Christ. I have a definite 
feeling that if you want us to feel the aroma of 
Cbristiauiiy, you must copy the rose. The rose 
irresistibly draws people to itself, and the scent remains 
with them. Even so, the aroma of Christianity is 
subtler even than the rose and should, therefore, be 
imparted in an even quieter, and more imperceptible 
manner, if possible. 

At tbe end of the talk Sir Wyndham Beetles got 

up and paid a feeling tribute to Gandhiji as a worthy 

medium through which they had been privileged to 

hear all that they had heard that evening and wished 

that ail Englishmen could meet Indians as they had 

e 

met Gandhiji that evening. 

Such an intimate contact, I think, was established 
with men like Messrs. Grey and Barlow, the Cotton 
magnates, through the Lancashire visir, and *bch * 
contact Is being established every day with the ootawotl 
people who rush out every morning to say —good 
morning" to Gandhiji, a* he goes out for Ns 
constitutional. Mr. Carter, member of an important 
R >yal Commission on Breweries and a great temperance 
reformer, was with Gandhiji this morning during lb* 
walk. He came to understand the question of the 
drink traffic in India and to fix up details of a meeting 
for a conference on the question. The moment be saw 
these friends rushing out to greet Gandhiji he 
“You are their true representative and they wookl 
like you to settle here." “They are yourCoostltueaey^ 
said M-sa Lester. Numerous birthday greeting* received 
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by Oixkdbljl M* from new friendb-many among 

thatn children who hav|, ; ^ 6 ^ t0 kj m fi owers _ <€ their 
pals” “ wished m * happy return of the day to 
^Oflide Gandhi.” rtiore abjut "Uncle Gandhi" in 
my next. 

Questions and Answers 

Some of the most interesting questions were asked 
by Indian students at ih? meeting where until late in 
the night Gandhiji regaled them with banter and urbane 
sarcasm. I may not reproduce them all, but take the 
most important ones. Some of the replies have already 
been taken in the foregoing paragraphs. 

Q. la not your demand of uniy from the 
Mussalmans as absurd as the demand of unity that our 
Government makes of us ? Why not give up every 
thing rather than prevent the solution of such a big 
question ? 

A. You have made a double mistake. First, in 
comparing what I have said to the Mussalmans with 
what Government are saying to us. Seemingly, one 
would think, it was a substantial analogy, but if you 
look deeper you will find that there is no point of 
comparison. The British attitude is backed by the 
bayonet, whereas, what I say proceeds from the heart 
and has nothing but affection to back it. The "surgeon 
and the tyrant assassin use the game instruments with 
contrary results. What I have s^id is that l could 
not possibly carry any demand which has not the 
backing of all Mussalman parties. How can I be 
guided by a mere majority ? The deeper question is 
that whilst there are one set of friends asking for one 
thing I have got another set of comrades with whom 
t have worked at this very thiDg and who some time 
ago were introduced by the other set uf friends as xho 
most eslimable co-workers. Am I to be guilty of 
disloyalty co them ? 

And you must understand that there is nothing in 
rpy power to grant. I only told them that I would 
champion their demand if it had a uoanim:-UH backing. 
As for my position of surrender to those who a^k tor 
rights, it has been a convirlion of a lifetime. If I 
could persurde the f-Iiudus to adopt my attitude there 
would be an immediate solution of the question, but 
there 1 have a Mf. Everest to climb, so what 1 have 
said is not so foobsb as you may imagine. If 1 alone 
bad anything in my power, I should not have allowed 
the miserable question to hang on aud make us an 
Object of humiliation before the whole world. 

Lastly, I have no religion so far as this question 
4o concerned. That does not mean that I am not a 
, Hindu, but my Hinduism is oot tarnished or harmed 
by the surrender I propose. When I took upon 
alone to represent the Congress I said to myself 
tb*i I could not consider the question in tenns of 
£14oduism but in terms of rationalism, in the terms of 
rights and interests of all Indians. I have, therefore, 
no hesitation in saying that the Congross claims to be 
the cuotodlan of all interests—even of English interests, 
so far as they would regard India as tbeii home 
,-V 4 ttjd not data any inerests in conflict with those of 
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the dumb millions. 

V Q. Why did you 9ay nothing about the subjects of 
[ :tbe Nmrtve States at the Conference ? lam afraid, you 
>> b*v* sacrificed their interests. 
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A. Well, those people did not expect me to make 
wordy declarations before the R, T. C.,but they certain¬ 
ly expect me to place certain things before the Princes, 
which I have done. There would be time to criticise 
my action when it fails. I must be permitted to handle 
things after my own fashion. And it is not the Rt T. 

C. that is going to give me what I want for the 
subjects of the States. I have to take it from the 
Prince?. Similar is the question of the Hindu Muslim 
unity. I would bend my knee before Mussalmans and 
ask from them what I want, but I could not do it 
across the round table. You must know that I am a 
skilled advocate and after all, if I fail, you cau take 
away the brief from me. 

Q. Why did you commit yourself to the indirect 
method of election ? Don’t you know that the Nehru 
Report disapproves of it ? 

A. Your question is good, but it betrays what we 
cill in logic an ambiguous middle. Leave alone 
the indirect method of election in the Nehru report. 

It is a different thing altogether. As for the method 
I propounded, I may tell you that it is daily growing 
upon me. All that you need to understand is 
that it is intimately connec f ed with adult 
suffrage w'hich cannot be effectively worked 
except by it. After all you will have seven hundred 
thousand electors, themselves elected by the wh8^e adult 
population of India. Without my method it will be an 
unwieldy and expensive electorate. Every village republic, 
to use the vvjrds of Maino, would choose an attoihey 
and instruct him to elect a representative for the 
highest legislature in the laod. 

After all, what may suit England and the Western 
world need not necessarily suit js. Why should we 
be blotting sheets of Western civilisation. Ours is a 
country governed by entirely different conditions. Way 
should we not have our own special method of election? 

M. D. 

The Khadi Guide 

Earnest workers in the Khadi field will find a volume 
of interesting information within the 136 pages of the 
above book. The figures from various centres afford 
valuable comparison and may be used as the basis for 
improvement in other centres. The value of spinning 
as a supplementary industry is brought out by the table 
on page 7, which shows that m Tamil Nad the spinning 
families have added to their income from II to 28 per 
cent, by this means. This fact alone does not show 
the full benefit derived from this income unless we 
bear iu mind that in mo?t cases it means an extra 
morsel of food to the starving families. Nearly 
65 p«r cent of the total consumption of cloth in India is 
supplied by indigenous production. Even if all ihe 
foreign imports could be supplemented by Khadi it wili 
mean a great achievement. The price of Khadi has 
gone down by 50% since 1922. But if the townsfolk, 
who are the ones that set the fashion in fiae clothes 
will satisfy themselves with coarser cloth a great 
impetus will be given to Khadi production. The slightly 
higher cost of Khadi should be looked upon as a 
voluntary tax for the rehabilitation of a lost industry. 
The book is well got up as a Royal octavo volume 
and over 40 illustrations add to its attraction. 

J. C. K. 
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Friends in Need 

Under the cbplrmansbip of Mr. A Fenner Brockway, 
the Independent Labour Party, tbe Gandhi Society 
and the Indian Congress League gave a frugal fruit lunch 
in honour of Gandhiji’e birthday. Replying to 
Mr. Brockway’s speech, Gandhiji said : 

Eve* since I tjdve come to London I have experienced 
nothing but friendliness and genuine affection. I have 
been making Vnew friends from day to day. But 
you, sir, have reminded me that you have been friends 
in need 9 and friends in Deed are really friends in deed. 
When it appeared thar India, or rather Congressmen, 
might be abandoned by nearly everybody on earth you 
stood by the Congress firmly and accepted the 
Congress position as your own. You have to-day renewed 
your faith in the Congress programme and thereby you 
have lightened my labours. 

It would be like carrying coals to Newcastle to 
viieliVer to you tbe message for which I have been 
Bent here as the Congress representative. You know 
all about the merits of tbe Congress case and I am 
convinced that the Congress case is quite safe in your 
hands and you have by today’s action set the seal 
upon the friendship, through ihe Congress, of the 
dumb and semi-starved millions of India’s villages. 

It is imagined that you have attended a lunch. My 
sympathies are wholly with you. I am accustomed to 
English lunches not through tbe taste but through the 
eyea, and when I saw this fruit-laden table, I realised 
what a sacrifice it was for you to take what is au 
apology for a luncheon. I hci»e that the spirit of 
sacrifice will forbear until tea .i me comes and you 
provide yourselves with any little delicacies that English 
hotels and restaurants provide for you. Bui behind 
this apparent joke, there is also a seriousness. I know 
that you have secrifkcd something. Some of you have 
sacrificed much for advucating the cause of India's 
independence — understanding the word “independence” 
in its full English sense. But it may be that you will be 
called upon, if you continue your advocacy of India’s 
cause, to make much larger sacrifices. I entertained no 
illusions in my mind when l undertook to come here. 
You heard me say on the first day of my entry into 
London that one of the most potent causes of my 
having come to I.ondon, was to fulfil a word of honour 
that I bad given tu an honourable Englishman aud in 
pursuance of that word, without thinking what the 
result is likely to be, I am endeavouring to the utmost 
of my ability, to show to every Englishman and Eng 
Hshwaman I meet that what the Congress stands for is 
what Is deserved by Indio, and furthermore, I am 
endeavouring to show thar the Congress is in earnest 
and I am here to vindicate the honour of the Congress, 
the honour of India by asking for everything that 

is included in the Congress Mandate. 1 should 

have no liberty to diminish anything from 
the Congress claim, save to the extent that is permissible 
in thar Mandate and ihat being so, I feel the more I 
stay here that the task is difficult—almost superhuman. 
There is so much ignorance of the conditions that 
pt avail in India. There is bo much Ignorance of true 
history. As a Quaker young friend reminded me when 
I Was about to come here, that it was no use coming 

hare bo long as from childhood you were brought up, 

not on truthful real history, but upon false history and 


I See that truth uttered by that Quaker friend exemplified 
as I come into contact with Englishmen and English¬ 
women. 

It is terribly difficult, almost impossible, for them to 
realise that at least so far as Indians are concerned, they 
believe that the sum total of the activities of British 
administration in India has been harmful rather than 
beneficial to the nation. It is no use pointing out tbe 
benefit that India might have received from the British 
connection. It is of vital importance to sum up the 
pros and cons and find out how India has fared. 4 

I have placed two infallible tests : Is it or is it not 
a fact that India to-day is the poorest country hi the 
woild, having millions of people remaining idle for 
six months of the year ? 

Is it or is it not a fact that India has been ren¬ 
dered emasculated not merely through compulsory 
disarmament but also through being denied so many 
opportunities that members of a free nation are always 
entitled to ? 

If you find upon investigation that in these two 
cases England has failed, I do not say hopelessly, but 
to a very large extent, is it not time that England 
revised her policy ? 

As a friend said, and as the late Lokamanya Tttak 
said repeatedly from thousands of platforms : “Freedom 
and independence were India’s birthright.” It is not 
necessary for me to prove that British rule has been 
in the end British niis-tule. It is only enough for me 
to state that misrule or good rule, that India is entitled 
to her independence immediately there is a demand 
made for it on behalf of her voiceless millions. 

It is no answer to be told that there are some in 
ladia who are afraid of the words “freedom” and 
“ independence.” There are some of ns, and I admit 
there are some of us—who are afraid of talking 
about the freedom of India if the British 
projection—so-called—is withdrawn from India, But 
I assure you that the starving millliaus and 
those who have become politically conscious 
entertain no such fear and they are ready to pay the 
price tor the sake of freedom. There ate, however, 
well-marked limitations so long as the Congress retains 
her present workers and her taith in her present policy. 
We do not want the freedom of ladia, if it is to be 
bought at the sacrifice of the lives of others—if it is to 
be bought by spilling the blood of the rnlers. But If 
any sacrifice can be made by the nation, by ourselves t* 
win that freedom, then you will fiud that we will not, 
hesitate to give a Gauges lull of blood to How in India 
in order to vindicate the freedom that has been OO 
long delayed, and 1 kuow, as you, sir, reminded rift*, 
that I was not a stranger iu your midst, but that t 
was a comrado. I kuow that I have this absolute 
assurance ibat so far as you are concerned and thorn 
whom you represent are concerned, you would always 
stand by us and prove once more to India that you 
are friends in need and therefore friends in deed. 

I thank you once more for the great reception 90S 
have given to me. I know that it is not On honour done 
to me. You have done that honour to tb* principles 
which I hope are as dear to me se to yoir-i! possible 
dearer—and I hope with your prayer* s and your assistance 
1 shall never deny the principles tb*t l 
proclaim. 
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Gandhiji in Lancashire 

A Most Affectionate Reception 

Two of the roost wonderful days of our stay in 
England were spent — thanks to Mr. Andrews who had 
insisted on Gandhiji visiting England if only to meet 
the Lancashire employers and working people — in 
some of tbo manufacturing areas of Lancashire, areas 
where the manufacturers have concentrated on cotton 
fabrics exclusively for export to India. 11 We were 
prepared for courtesy, which we expect from all gentlemen, 
wo, were even prepared for a little bitterness which 
distress and misunderstanding often create*-; but we 
found instead a warmth oLaffection for which we were 
not prepared. I shall treasure the memory of these 
days to the end of my earthly existence." In these 
Word?, Of which the gist was repeated at every meeting 
and Cotfferencd that Gandhiji had with the employers 
and Working men, Gandhiji summed up his gratefulness 
for having been given the opportunity of meeting all 
those friends. The warmth of receplion could only 
be equalled by what Gandhiji has been familiar with 
in the towns and villages of India. There were no 
public meetings, but what was better was a heart to heart 
chat with various groups o! employers and employed who 
placed before Gandhiji all the facts in their possession, and 
even at the risk of having to repeat ths same reply in 
substance, Gandhiji met all groups and decliued to 
interview none. Both Messrs, Haworlh and Hughes, 
who were responsible for airanging these talks and 
Conferences, had made their plans with great skill and 
consideration and the proceedings were carried on in the 
fiankest and friendliest manner. All this was Juo 
entirely to the preliminaiy work of good Chari:?* 
Andrews who dispelled many a prejudice before 
Gandhiji 1 s arrival. 

Joy Not Uninixed 

But the joy of meeting these friends was net unniixed. 
AfteT having given all of them a patient hearing, u 
was DO happiness to Gandhiji tn tell them that he 
could bring them very little comfort* They had come 
with great expectations perhaps, but Gandhiji had, with 
great sorrow, to make it clear to them that he was 
called to undertake a task to which he and his country 
were unequal. ‘‘My nationalism is rot so narrow that 
I should not feel for vour distress or gloat over 
1 do cot want my country’s happiness at the 

sacrifice of any other countries happiness. Bur whilst I 
$ 4 g that you are hard bit, I am afraid, your distress is 
poi large *y due to India, Conditions have been bad for; 

ytats and the boycott came only ns the last straw.’’ 
HeRfltid At SpringvaJe Garden Milage: " The it is not 
b^ycdtt tff British cloth, a* distinguished from other 
,cloth, si^re the 5ih March when the truce was 
As a nation we arc pledged, to boycott all 
fOTAign cloth, but in ca.^e of an honourable settlement 
'jbetweo England and India i. c. in case of a permanent 
| should not hesitate to give preference to 
• ,^'lrtgjtftbrre cloth to all other foreigu cloth, to the 
,,j; jK bttffct that we may need to supplement our cloth and 
terms, But how much relief that can give 
dp npt kpotV. You must recognise that all the 
Pf tM world are now not open to you. What 
h%y* ipsti all other nations are doing to-day. 

would be producing more and more 
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cloth every day. You, surely, will not want me to 
restrict Indian enterpiisa for the sake of Lancashire." 

#l I am pained," he said elsewhere, “ at the unemploy¬ 
ment here. But here is no starvation or semi-starva* . 
tiou. hi India we have both. If you went to the 
villages of India you would find utter despair in the .. 
eyes of the villagers, you would find half-starved 
skeletons, living corpses. If India could revive them 
by putting life and food into than in the shape of 
work India would help the world. Tc-day India is a 
curse. There is a party in my country which would 
hucuer see an end to the lives of these half-star ved 
millions in order that the rest may live. I thought of 
a humane method and that was to give them work with 
which they were familiar, which they could do in. 
their cottages, which required no great investment in 
implements and of which the product could be easily 
sold. This is a task which is worthy of the attention 
even of Lancashire. " 

Lancashire's Case and Gandhi’jia Reply 

"But look at these mill*; which were busy hives 
orjy the othet*day l>ing absolutely idle. In Blackburn, 
Dd^wen, Great Harwood, Accrington over a ^hundred 
mills have had to close down. In the Great Kfarwoori 
area nothing less than 17, 436 looms are idle, v v 

“We took special training at Colleges in weaving 
Indian textiles, we ara weaving exclusively dhoties for' 
India, and why should we not make them to-day and 
bring about better relations bc'ween India and England? 0 * 
said some of the employers. 

“We helped India during the famine of 1897*-99. 
We collected money for Ihe poor and £tot it to thrim. 
We have always stood for a liberal policy, Why 
should the boycott be directed against us?" said some 
of the working people. Some of them placed their 
individual grievances before Gandhiji. The most 
pathetic of them all was the following: 

“I am a cotton operative. I have been a weaver 
for 40 years aud now I am without work. It is pot 
waiit or distress that worries me. My estimate of 
inyself is gone. I have fallen in my own estimate 
inasmuch as J am a recipient of unemployment dole. 

1 do not think I am going to Finish my life with any 
pclf-rcspect," 

At 1 laves farm, which is a rest house in Yorkshire 
for the employers, and the prosperous among the 
employees who might care to spend a week-end there, 
several deputations of unemployed people waited upon 
Gandhiji with very nearly the same tale and tha * 
brethren in the rest boure had a special service where ' 
ihey prayed for the will of God to prevail. It was 
impossible for Gandhiji to disguise his feelings. M I 
would be untrue to you, 1 would be a false friend tf 
I were not frank with you," said Gandhiji and poured 
out his heart before them for three quarters of an 
hour-describing how economics and ethics and politics 
were in his life inextricably mixed up, how he had 
raised the banner of truth above everything else, how 
he had refrained from weddiDg himself to the results, 
how he was led to place tbe spinning wheel before 
the country and how the world conditions bad driven 
thenl to the present state of things. l ‘I strove with 
Lord Irwin last March for the liberty to boycott 
liquor and foreign clolh. Ho suggested that I might 
/gl, j» boycott for three months as a gesture ar$' 
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then resume It, 1 said 1 could not give it up for three 
minutes, Yon have three million unemployed, but we 
have nearly three hundred million unemployed for half 
the year. Your average unemployment dole is 70 shillings. 
Our average income is 7 shillings and six pence 
a month. Tbat'operative was right in saying that he 
was falling in hia own estimation. I do believe it is a 
debasing thing for a human being to remain idle and 
to live on doles. Whilst conducting a strike I would 
not brook the s'likers remaining idle for a single day 
gnd got them to break the stones or carry sand and 
work In public streets asking my own co-workers to 
jQta them in that work. Imagine, therefore, what a 
calamity it must be to have 300 mili'ion ’ unemployed 
several millions becoming degraded everyday for want 
of employment, devoid of self respect, devoid of faith 
in God. I dare not take before them the message of 
God. I may a9 well place before the dog over there 
the message of God an before those hungry millions 
who have no lustre in their eyes and whose only God 
ia their bread. I can take before them a message of 
God obly by taking the message of sacrr£ work before 
them. It is good enough to talk of God whilst we a e 
Bitting here after a nice breakfast and looking forward 

a nicer luncheon, but how am 1 to talk of God to 
4 millions who have to go without two meals a day. 
To them God can only appear as bread and butter, 
Well, the peasants of India were getting their bread 
ftom their soil. I offered them the spinning wheel m 
order that they may get butter, and it I appear 
to-day before the British public in my JoiL-cloth 
It la because I have come as the sole re¬ 
presentative of those hall-cfaived, half-naked dumb 
millions. We have prayed that we may bask in the 
presence of God’s sunshine, I tell you it is impossible 
to do so whilst millions are knocking at your door. 
Even in your misery you are comparatively happy. I 
do pot grudge that happiness, I wish well to you, but 
do xjiot think of prospering on the tombs of the poor 
millions of India. I do not want for India an isolated 
life at all* but I do not want to depend on any country 
for my food and clothing. Whilst we may devise 
means for tiding over the present crisis, 1 must tell you 
that you should cherish no hope of reviving the old 
Lancashire trade. It is impossible. I cannot religiously 
help in the process .... Supposing, I have 
suddenly stopped breathing aud I am helped by 
Artificial respiration for a while and begin to breathe 
again, must 1, for ever, depend on artificial 
respiration and refuse to use my own lungs 
again ? No; it would be suicidal. I must try to 
strengthen my own lungs and live on my own 
resources. You must pray to God that India may 
strengthen her lungs. Do not attribute your misery to 
India. Think of the world forces that are powerfully 
working- against you. See things in the dry light of 
reason. ’ 

Before the Mayor of Darwen he said: 

° Ptay tell me what I am to do with a fifth of the 
human race living on the verge of starvation and devoid of 
all sense of self-respect. It should occupy the attention 
even of unemployed Lancashire. You have told lis of the 
help,Lancashire gave us during the famine of 1899*" 1900# 
What return can we render but the blessir 
'«qt I I have come to give you fair trade. * L 


go without giving ft, it will not be through any fault of 
mine. There is no bitterness in me. I claim fellow* 
ship with the lowest of animals. Why not then with 
Englishmen with whom we have been bound, for good 
or ill, for over a century and amongst whom I claim 
some of my dearest friends ? You will find me an easy 
proposition, but if you will repel my advances I shall 
go away, not in bitterness, but with a sense that I 
was not pure enough to find a lodgement in your 
hearts. M 

Wholly Economic 

The talk with the employers at Edgeworth was 
most friendly and carried on in a most dispassionate 
spirit. It is there that Gandbiji forcibly brought out 
the economic nature of the foreign cloth boycott, 

Q. 11 Is it possible, Mr. Gandhi, to divorce boycott 
for a political purpose from boycott for an economic 
purpose ? " 

A. " When the sole object was that of punishing 
Britain-as in 19J0, when people preferred articles of 
American or German make to those of British make—it 
was avowedly of a political purpose. Even British 
machinery was then boycotted. But now the original 
economic boycott remains. You may call it boycott 
but it is an entirely educative effort or a self-purificatory 
endeavour. It is an appeal to go back to our former 
calling, shake off idleness and earn a living, however 
poor, not on doles but in the sweat of their brow. 

Q. But the political aspect would be there in asmuch 
as you would give preference to your mills over all other 
foreign articles. 

A. The boycott was not undertaken on behalf of 
the mills. In fact, it was the first constructive effort 
begun with our quarrel with the local mill-owners, and 
though the millionaires are supporting our movement, 
they are not controlling our policy but we are trying 
to influence them. And when we go out to the villages 
we do not ask them to wear Indian mill cloth, we ask 
them to wear Khadi or to make their own Khadl, and 
every Congressman is expected to wear Kbadi, 

Q. Whatever you may say, Mr. Gandhi, you are in 
for more political power, which you arc bound to get, 
and as soon as you get it, these millownere, in the 
unscupulousness of their greed, will build huge tariff 
walls and be a graver darker to your villages iban even 
the Lancashire cotton trade. 

A. If I am still living then, and if such a catastro¬ 
phe happens, I make bold to say that the mills wilt 
be destroyed in the process. And, with real politic#! 
power, universal adult suffrage will come And it will 
be impossible for the monied classes to crush the 
interests of poor villagers. 

Q. Don’t you think people themselves will go back 
to mill cloth as the Americans are going back to 
liquor? 

A. No. In America, Prohibition was a mighty < 
weapon used by a powerful nation against an unwilling 
people. People were accustomed to drinking. Drink 
was fashionable. In India, mill cloth was never a 
fashion, whereas Khadi bas become a fashion ami a 
passport to respec*able society. And, whatever happens 
I shall fight on for the economic salvation of my 
people and that, you will agree, is forth llv^Tpjp ^ 
and dying for*.. . , J .. ' \ ' 
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Q, It will be an unequal fight. The rapacity of 
economic competition will carry everything before it, 

A> God, you say, has suffered defeat at the hand of 
Mammon and will continue to do. Well. He will not 
goffer defeat in India. 

Mr, Grey, the Chairman of the Cotton Spmners and 
Manufacturers' Association, who carried on a large 
part of this interesting conversation, agreed that the 
distress was more felt because they weje thinking of a 
most concentrated area. Whereas he said in this area 
of Blackburn, 50 per cent of unemployment was due 
to India, in bis own area, Burnley, only 15 per cent 
was due to India. He also agreed that many of the 
mills had been closed down before the boycott of 
British goods was declared by the Congress and that a 
large part of the distress was due to world conditions 
and he also agreed that even a complete lifting of the 
boycott was not going to relieve the distress 
considerably. 

Good Will 


The unemployed working men, who saw Gandhiji, 
were in no bitter mood. On the contrary, they asked 
questions about the agricultural conditions In India, 
why the agriculturist had no work for six months in 
the year, why the standard of living was so poor and 
bo on and so forth. The question with them, as they 
frankly put it, was not of starvation but of lowered 
standard of living; where they could spend a shilling 
they have to be satisfied with six pence, and whilst 
many of them can save nothing at all, many had to 
live on their savings. The rate of their present dole 
id 17/- male, 15/- female (9/- for wife if not a 
workoi) aud 2/- for each child per week. "This,” 
said Gandhiji, “is a fortune, and for vou, a resourceful 
race, it should not be difficult to hit upon other 
Industries and occupations. For my starving crores, I 
have no other occupation. If some of you experts can 
find it, I am prepared to substitute it for the spinning 
wheel. In the meauwbile, I can hold out to you uo 
more hope than this, that an independent India, as an 
equal partner of Great Britain, will give preference to 
Lancashire cloth, which India needs and which 
Lancashire alone can produce, over all foreign 
cloth." 

Poor comfort this, but as they left I found no 
bitterness In them. One of them said: 4 Something 
good capuot but come out of (his. And if nothing 
good, no evil can come out, and good-will certainly is 
the immediate result. We understand each other now. 
Jt is a privilege to have seen Mr, Gandhi, a mighty 
force thrown up by awakenitg East.’ Anorher said: 
*f gm one of the unemployed, but if I wa? in India 
l would say the sams thing that Mr. Gandhi 
W Wing/ 

^ ^_ M, D. 

Ashram Bhajanavali 
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The Choice before Lancashire 

In a previous article, I referred to the teq^qijcy 
that is being assiduously fostered in Lancashire to 
ascribe all her misfortunes to the Indian boycott BDd 
to regard the retention for her of the Indian market, 
through political domination, as her only hope for tilt 
future. Apart from the basic immorality of the 
suggested remedy, it would be worth while to examine 
how far the diagnosis itself is warranted by the actoftl 
facts of the case* ard whether, considering the sqm 
total of effects in the long run, the remedy is likely to 
prove beneficial to Lancashire or to England. 

That Lancashire has been hard hit requires no proof, 
that the Indian boycott has intensified the downward 
trend of her industry is also perhaps true but to Bet 
down the Indian boycott a9 the sole cause or even the 
principal cause of Lancashire’s decline is to fly in the 
face of facts that can easily be verified. To arrive at 
a correct diagnosis of Lancashire's troubles, one would 
have to set Lancashire's experiences in perspective 
against those of the rest of the world and to determine 
how far they are due to temporary and casual causes 
and how far to basic causes inherent in the origin and 
nature of the Lancashire industry itself. 

In a recent survey prepared by the Cotton Trade 
Statistical Bureau, of the general tendencies which 
have been manifest in the relations of supply and 
demand of textile products, the author of the Mono¬ 
graph sets forth an analysis from which the following 
facts stand out. Firstly, that since the war the cotton 
industry all over the world has not grown as rapidly 
as the other industries aud for the last two or three 
yt ars it has experienced an instability in which promts 
have declined and full time working has become increasingly 
difficult. Secondly, that while the world production 
of cotton goods has kept pace with the increase of 
population since 1924, the world's export trade in cotton 
goods has actually registered a decline of 21 percent 
during the period owing chiefly to the continued growth 
of industries supplying their own home markets. And in 
this Lancashire has only shared the experiqao*'ilfiSlhe 
rest of the world as the following index will 
Estimated Exports of Piecegoods. 
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93 

89 

84 
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Thirdly, that other countries have been able to increase 
their foreign trade at Lancashire's expense. It will thus 
be seen that the decline of Lancashire's industry has 
been as much due to world tendencies for which no 
oue in partcular can be held to blame as to conditions 
peculiarly affecting Lancashire. Let us now enter into 
a close examination^ of these. 

The table below gives figures of exports of cotton 
piecegoods from the United Kingdom to various count¬ 
ries, as expressed in millions of yards, 

Average 

19G3-13 1924 1926 192G 1927 1928 1929 1930 

Total all 

countries 6482 4585 4637 3923 4189 3968 3765 2490 
India (includ- 

ingBurma) 2508 1552 1336 1460 1551 1543 1268 722 
China and 

Hongkong 587 321 191 194 ll7 205 210 69 

Rest of . 

Far East 574 332 447 319 360 332 324 163 

Central & S. 

America 798 503 582 46 O 444 47$ 462 3l9 
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Europe,.362 442 481 332 400 333 300 286 

,„Near East 824 607 679 392 494 399 344 265 

Africa 316 278 399 310 340 361 297 3l9 

Aastt&lia & 

, * Newjwalaod 214 l£i4 204 211 220 173 207 161 

> u.s; a, ft 

Canada 146 212 134 97 93 83 71 51 

A glance at these figures will show that »he decline 
of lhe British trade in 1930 not only nfUc-ed the 
general depression prevailing in the world markets as 
JT whole but also denoted the downward trend of 
, exports that had steadily been taking place 

alttce 1924, It would further show that whilst the 
biggest reduction of 50 percent in 1930 was in one 
particular market via India, the reduction during the last 
lix yeara has been spread over all groups of markets and 
to quote from the survey already mentioned, 41 cannot be 
attributed to special influences in any particular country.” 
^ If British trade” continues the review, " has declined 

■ tpjL greater extent than of other countries, this may be 

' *'' 5 y y ’ ” ' 

duet to factors affecting the demand for British goods 
btytjt is more likely to represent the headway made by 
fOrtlgn competitors at the expense of British trade, in 
which event it is by no means certain that a revival of 
demand will involve a recovery in British trade. It is 
equally probable that any advantage gained by our 
competitors while the trade is depressed will lead to 
i. further expansion when trade improves. 1 

It is the Inability, then, to withstand international 
. competition owing to the inherent unsoundness of the 
British industry itself and not the Indian boycott, which 
v . U % mere incident in its downward phase, that is 
responsible for the progressive decline of Lancashire. 
Founded on a violent extirpation of the Indian textile 
Industry in the early 19th century, it was from its very 
beginning an unnatural growth. Lacking mw materials, 

J England managed to obtain them from foreign countries 
by hook or by crook. Clio initial capital outlay she 
secured by the rape of a whole continent. She made 
immense profits but these profits, to use a contemporary 
wrifer's words, 1 came not from serving economic needs 
ql others seeking such service but from the exploitation 
of weaker people who had no choice'. Out of these 
gains of exploitation she was able to introduce a 
Standard of living among its working class which could 
not otherwise be possible and which could be sustained 
only by more and more exploitation. This necessitated 
the race for 'Imperial expansion'. Finally, to invest her 
world loot with respectability, a pauedo system cf 
political economy had to ba brought luto being. 

The advantage of a large start enabled her to 
maintain her predominance in the world markets for a 

w ; full centurja But gradually the position began to be 
reversed. Other nations were not slow to learn their 
Jenson from England. They devised better machines 
more efficient methods of exploitation and were 
otherwise better equipped with facilities for the same. 

■ . Japan, untrammelled by labour conventiour, with her 
cheap labour and greater facilities for dumping, has 
b*en able to oust England from her position of 
supremacy in the Par Eastern market. 

In the case of India, while the percentage of 
Imports from England of the total imports has 
declined from 96. 6 iu 1913*14 to 76.8 in 1928-29, that 
pf Japan has risen in the corresponding period from 
.23 to 17.1 America by dint of more efficient 
mechanisation and business methods has easily stepped 


into England's shoes a b the first cotton manufacturing 
country in the world. She has infinitely greater resources 
at home than Britain in raw materials an^ foodstuffs 
and capital reserve. And, what ia more she has on 
almost exbaustless home market to consume her gdOds, 
The Lancashire industry remains where it was but the 
world conditions have chaoged and the methods, which 
she herself taught the rest of the world to copy, have 
boomerang-wise recoiled on her. 

There arc two paths before Lancashire. The one 
is to once more plunge into the mad race tor 
exploitation. That way lies disaster. For, as I have 
already pointed out, the odds are all against her and la 
favour of her rivals. After recounting these advantages, 
this is, bow a contemporary writer, Ludwell Danny, in 
his brilliant production, 1 America conquers Britain* 

sums up his forecast of the result of such a race in 
respect of one of the rivals, viz America. 

11 We were Britain’s colony once. She will be our 
colony before she is dont; not in name but in fac*. 
Machines pave Britain power over the world. Now 
better machines art; giving America power over the 
world and Britain. We are not content whh the richest 
country on earth. Geniuses of mecbauical efficiency, we 
can not organise an equitable distribution of national 
wealth. Instead we exploit nations less rich, 

"There may have been some excuse for Britain bn 
her poor island to go Imperialist. There is none for 
us with a near-continent upon which to thrive. But 
we are not without canning, We shall not make 
Britain's mistake. Too wise to try to govern the world, 
we shall merely own it. Nothing can stop us. Nothing 
until our financial empire rots at its heart, as empires 
have a way of doing. If Britain is foolish enough to 
fight us, she will go down more quickly, that is all, M 

Mr. Ludwell Denny concludes by asking u What 
chance has Britain against America ? Or what chance 
has the world ?" 

The reply is ‘‘none'’ if the fight is to be, fought 
with the rival’s own weapons. But there is hope lot 
Lancashire, England and the world if, by a little exercise 
of imagination, she even now realises the falseness of the 
course that she has hitherto pursued and makes up her 
mind to retrace her Bteps. But it means that she must 
scrap an industry that was erected on an immoral 
foundation and has now become a liability and try Jo 
find soma other means to support a working class that 
threatens to become more and more parasitic, on a 
standard more compatible with honest industry than It 
has heretofoie been accustomed to. She started tha 


game of economic Imperialism, She can make a somewhat 
tardy reparation for the past by giving back to the world 


an economics based on mutual service instead of reckless 
exploitation and thereby dispelling the nightmare that 
now oppresses it. *P ,l i . ( 
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A Day at‘Canterbury 

0&, of the biggest things planned by Gandhiji’s 
man Friday, Charlie Andrews, was the meeting with 
thf V^y Reverend Dean Johnson of Canterbmy. We 
had looked forward to a day of peace and repose in 
, *»: verV /^ospitable Deanery, but we at any rate had 
not measured the magnitude of the surprise the visit had 
Id store fur both Gandhiji and us in the Dean himself. 
That, however, is Charlie Andrews through an through.” 
As though he was doing nothing striking, he delights in'*' 
bringing Gandhiji together with the greatest influences 
in England and then draws himself away, even as thei 
sower of the seed throws the seed into the ground and 
afterwards watches it grow from a distance. I am 
tempted to likon the Dean's meeting with Gandhiji to a 
seed sowd that will grow into a tree, whose proportions 
^ it k top early yet to gauge. 

“The pressmen are wondering, ” said the Dean in 
his charming, easy manner, 11 why Mr. Gandhi should 
felftve come to Canterbury. Is it surprising for me to 
igvite him or for him to visit me, they seem In wonder. 
Well I told them that, quite apart from politics, there 
{g pue great interest in common between Mr. Gandhi 
atid me and that is religion. It is just to have a taVk 
about things spiritual that I was locking forward to a 
meeting with Mr. Gandhi and I am quite sure that 
Wg must meet again. " 

They bad an intimate talk and then Gandhiji had 
to Impose silence on himself at three o’cierk, so to 
be ftble to talk nexr day at the same hour when he 
had to assist in the deliberations of an important 
Committee. “ With you as witness Mr. Dean, I am 
going into silence,’‘ said Gandhiji. “ And woe betide 
ibp man who makes you speak,” said the Doan, who 
bad just asked him if he would like to attend the 
afternoon service* “ I would love it M Gandhiji bad 
already replied. 

So we attended an impressive service in the ancient 
Canterbury Cathedral 11 where through the long-drawn 
gtete and fretted vault, the pealing anthem swelis the 
Itiite Of praise/' The Dean, at the end of the service, 
Offered special prayer far the Indian delegates at the 
Round Table Conference asking of God to give India 
^Ch# <Mtored liberty that England was enjoying, and also 
A tfeOond prayer to the Almighty to relieve the suffering 
>1^' the ftrickeu millions in China. These were no 
■ OOttVetotioml or pious prayers, as 1 was soon to see. 
/YW* who were accompanying Gandhiji, had planned to 
^Biterlwury in the afternoon soon after tea and 


as we weie preparing to go, the Dean in his irresisiible 
way came and said: “ No, you cannot go. Every 
arrangement has been made for your stay, iocludfog 
that for your chauffeurs and you must not go/' 

I was in no particular hurry to go, 
cialiy when l saw that the Dean, far 

being inconvenienced, would not easily take a refute-^ 
And to crown his hospitality he offered to drive i%;- 
to the sea for fresh air, and as he drove he talkedA 
as to an ag^s-old friend, without the slightest resety^ 
and wiih ungrudging affability. U was a talk which 
shall treasure all my life, but of which the depth dk-. 
feeling and artlessly artistic diction I will not attempt 
to reproduce. It covered a variety of subjects, tffl 
wide as his versatility and took in its compass thf 
poor and oppressed throughout the world. “ Here is oift 
of the choicest spirits of the age / 1 I raid to myself, 

“ and if England is great it is because of spirits 
like him / 1 

“ The books on your tab In in the drawing room** 
rak) J, “show that you are interesting yourself fn 
China." The little inquiry was enough to draw the Dean 
out. “ Oh yes. I have been a student of China, but 
the calamity that has beiallen China ^niakas a study 
of it imrv.uitive and wj are planning ^vjsit next spring. 
i)r. Schweitzer, I hope, will be there/ Dr. Grenfell, I 
hope will be there, Chrrlio Andrews ar^d I. The area 
submerged equals the area o\ the British Isles, nothing 
le.-s than bO millions of people are affected and 
something iike me million have perished. We should 
study the situation on the spot and rivet the attention 
of the whole world, if possible, ou it,” said the Dean 
with much emotion. 

“You will study the political aspect too?" I asked, 
“Yoj/' said ihe Dean. “Liberty, to me, does uot mean 
,ny liberty. It means the liberty of all and everyone/* 

“You could not haye bit on a better personel for tha 
inquiry,” said I, and immediately the Dean proceeded 
to pay a tribute to Dr. Grenfell and I)r. Schweitzer. 
“Di. Grenfell s is u name known to all in England* He 
went to far off Labrador to work for the oppressed 
there and for Albert Schweitzer it would be a continu¬ 
ation of the work he has been doing in the heart of 
Africa.” 

“He has just sent a copy of his latest book to 
Gandhiii/* said I, and the Dean said he knev; the book. 
“Dr. Schweitzer gave a new turn to the central current 
of theological thought in Europe/* said the Dean, “and 
thpugb he would seem to have gone to the other 
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extreme, I think his was a timely warning* Ha is a 
remarkable personality. He made a deep study of 
music, especially of Bach, of whose music he was a 
skilled executant, then studied surgery and took his 
Doctor's degree and finally decided to go off to farthest 
Africa to serve the oppressed humanity there. His 
guiding motives Were two: (l) his implicit faith in the 
word of the Lord that he who loseth his life shall 
find it; (2) That he must do something to expiate the 
sins of our* people—the tyrannies and brutalities we 
had perpetrated on them by the nefarious slave traffic, 
and onr having demoralised them by liquor. No 
expiation could be enough he thought, and so threw 
himself right in the midst of disease and danger 
and death." 


I mentioned Bertrand Russell’s book on China lying 
On his table and the Dean started off saying something 
about Bertrand Russell which compelled him to say 
. Something about himself. 44 Oh yes, I have known 
ijpjjiftrflud Russell well. At the time of the Russian 
^Fpvolution, I had him to speak on Russia and incurred 
m suspicion of the then military authorities in 
[^kfoncbefiter; soldiers attended our meeting. I felt that 
Mfrhat the Russians were doing was the right thing. 
$Gbay were said to ‘have denounced religion and 
fjPbristianity. I did not mind it, for I saw quite clearly 

t at what they did was more important than what 
ey said. And nothing could have been more in the 
^irit of Christ than their fight for the poor and the 
tippteBBed and to assure that the amenities of life must 
bit given from the bottom upwards, It is not he that 
eayeth 1 Lord, Lord 1 that is the true Christian, ' but he 
that doeth the will of the Lord." 


M You will be agreeably surprised, Dean, " said I, 
M lb find that the same view has been expressed by Noel 
and Dorothy Buxton in almost identical language in the 
book called The Challenge of Bolshevism" He was 
delighted. He bad not seen the book which I 
promised to send him. “If only we knew the men 
we have fought I" said the Dean with a sigh, and 
mentioned the Germans. 14 1 saw them and knew 
them," said the Dean, “and felt that we could not 
fight them." I mentioned Lord Haldane, and the 
Dean said, 41 He was one of the very few who knew 
Germ&uy and the Germans, lie was Scotch, was not 
able to enter l believe on grounds cf health the 
University here, he went to Germany and imbibed all 
that was best in the German culture." 


< But as he was talking about these and kindred 
topics, hi & mind was with all the oppressed humanity 
in different parte of the world a<?d said: 4 'As we were 
reading the 22od Psalm during the afternoon service I 
felt that Mr. Gandhi must have often been in the 
Situation graphically described there and must have 
always felt strong in the strength of God." I said 
I was thinking so too aud he was deeply touched 
when I told him that I had there and then taken 
down the verses representing Gandhiji's state of 
feeling: 


44 But as for me, I am a worm and a man, 
a very scorn of men, and toe outcaste of the 
people. 

41 All they that see me Uugh me to scorn; they 
Sbpet out their lips gnd >bake their ^eads saying bf 


trusted fn God that be would deliver him;' let httn 
deliver An if be will have him.” 

And then: “ Though I walk through the valley 
of the shadow of death, I will fear no evil: For 
Thou art with me; Thy rod and Thy staff comfort 
rac, M 

And ibe Dean repeated these last verses as he 
pointed to the sea now rising up before ns. 44 Many 
have asked me whether I was going to bonvert Mr. 
Gandhi to Christianity," added the Dean. 414 To convert 
( him! ' I have said to them indignantly: 4 His is one 
of the most Christ-like lives that I have yet come 
across.’" 

44 Some one has said, " I reminded the Dean, 14 that 
the Church repels, but religion attracts, and these 
friends miss the true spirit of religion." 

41 That is very striking. I wonder who has said 
it," said the Dean. But be took care to add a pendant# 
41 And yet all movements for growth and reform mast 
come from and can come from those in the Church. 
The Church, to me, is like the bark of a tree. The 
function of the bark is to protect; its tendency is to 
constrict; in the interests of Life the bark needs each 
year to be cracked that the life may expand, and yet. 
the bark remain? as the protection of the tree. I could 
not have been the rebel that I am but for my being in 
the Church. " And a rebel he is a9 I have already 
shown. He traces his descent from the 
French Huguenots who came hundreds of years ago 
to England and introduced silk-weaving. 14 And so 
I am both a weaver and a rebel, 14 says the Dean 
proudly. 44 Two things in common with the 
Mahatma." 

But he returned to the theme and said if he could 
think of a parallel of the Mahatma it was St. Francis 
of Assisi, and the mention of Assisi brought back to 
him the memory of his dear wife with whom he had 
spent some time before her death in Assisi aud in 
Florence, the place of Savonarola. And as he spoke 
of his dear wife in words of matchless adoration I felt 
as though I had been privileged to sit near a man who 
had realised that Daath is but a deeper life. 4< Death 
has not separated us," he said, “ she is closer to me, 

I feel her radiating presence every moment of my life 
and I shall daily live with her in the work that I have 
now taken upou myself." And as I listened to the 
Deau vividly recalling the deathless picture of hfe. 
wife’s life-work among the 20,000 mothers of 
Manchester, the quiet aod resolute fortitude wi»h which 
she bora the fell disease of cancer, and her death, I 
repeated the words of the great hymn : 

“ O Death, where is thy sting? Where grave, thy 
victory ? " 

And ha recalled, too, the days of his youth when, 
he had set his heart on going out to India as a 
missionary, how he studied philosophy and then theology 
and how bis views were regarded as too advanced 
to qualify him to go cut with a mission 

to India ? 44 Often have I felt like giving 

up everything and going down to the East to liva and 
dedicate my life to the service of the oppressed. My , 
dear wife lived every moment of her Ufa with them/ 4 said v 
the Dean, fitat trusted and influential advisers thought > 
ptijeewipe. Tbpy s*i 4 that my presence' WW •PWiWf ‘ a 
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in Canterbury which was the very centre of English- 
speaking Christianity, where I could have men from far 
and hear and establish contact with them and, if possible, 
help in the solution of the problems that were claiming 
the attention of the world, “Such a visit,“ he added, 
“was the present one and he was sure that if Gardhiji 
enjoyed (he peace here, he most come once again." Tho 
press people are asking me if Mr. Gandhi visited the 
Cathedral and what he did there. Well, I said to them, 
he accompanied me, took part in the worship and stood 
there in the atiitude and went through the gestures 
appropriate to worship. But I told them that they 
might say that the picture I shall always treasure is 
Of Mr, Gandhi standing, a book in hand, in front of 
my drawing-room tire and feeling quite at home. I 
wish a painter could paint it. 

“I do not know" be added, “whether the press 
people will report all that I have said. 1 do not mind 
so long as they do not put in my mouth things I have 
not said, In the North, the Pressmen were quite 
good to me. I do not know how they 
will treat me here. But I thought 1 must use the 
occasion by declaring to the British public, through 
them, that in case the Round Table Conference fails, 
I, at any rate, will not tolerate a rule of the Strong 
band* — the British public will not tolerate a repetition 
of Amritsar." 

Indeed liberty and loving-kindness—I will not say 
toleration — are the very breath of the Dean's nostrils. 
As he showed Gandhiji over the Christ Church 
Cathedral, going into the history of every part of that 
ancient architecture, he laid the very greatest emphasis 
Oh incidents that revealed the true spirit of those 
sovereign virtues. "Thomas a Bocket really died for 
liberty. He rebelled against the authority of kings. 
That is why his name is revered throughout Europe. 
Down there, right under the nave, is an old church 
where the French Presbyterians, who dad from 
persecution in France, were allowed to come and 
worship in peace, There is th« tomb of Hubert 
Waiter who joined the Crusades aud found the Sultan 
a very amiable man. You see the head of the Sul ran 
on the tomb, and whilst three or four othei heads on 
the -tomb are defaced or obliterated, I am glad this 
remains," 

At night he squatted on the floor watching Gandhiji 
•pinning his wheel. “They say," said he “Mr. Gandhi 
bates machinery. Well this is the muse delicate 
piece of machinery I have ever seen, and I should 
love to cover myself with the cloth that is made out 
Of this thread. 1 ' He had already told the Press 
reporter* that “Mr. Gandhis attitude to machinery 
had been much misunderstood. Machinery ought not 
tt» enslave man “that is one thing and machinery 
Ought not to put man out of employment and 
impoverish him. It is because it has impoverished 
masses of men in India that Mr. Gandhi asks them to 

beck,to the wheel." 

i A* be sat talking, his heart once again went back 
fc* Jh fi oppressed Chinese. " I think, Mahatraaji, we 
ghaU have yoar blessing when we go to China." The 
spirit of pervke is revealed in all that the Dean says 
and do*» and perhaps the source of inspiration is to be 
footed as much in the years of beautiful companions hip 


that he had with his noble wife As in bis own devotion 
co the Lord. It it> in her spirit that he seems to live, 
to move and have his being. The least little detail 
puts him in mind of his wife. As he made tea for na . f 
in the early morning he said: “ I do not know the 
kitchen very well. I know the one in Manchester 
very well indeed, as I cooked sometimes tive times 
or even seven times at night whilst my wife was 
ailing. " 

The Dean has a keen sense of humour and has 
often made us laugh at his expense and that of tho 
many old Deans whose portraits hung on the panels of 
the Deanery. But the picture of the Deao I eball 
always treasure is of the kindly spirit, thinking ever of 
oppressed humanity and thus living in the eternal 
companionship of his wife. 

m.d. 

Protect the Handloom 

I make my most earnest appeal to importers, dyers 
and dealers in coarse Japanese cloth to abstain from 
that business. This cloth, dyed and printed to suit 
Indian tastes and to imitate khadi patterns if, perhaps, 
the worst enemy to Khaddar. 

My next appeal is to the mills in India who* have 
not scrupled, some of them, to make coarse cloth of 
yam below counts 20 imitating khaddar in texture 
including unevenness. I havo sent samples to the 
Congress Textile Exemption Committee, of this 
Bpurious or imitation khadi. The mills that do thil 
disservice to Khadi industry happen eVen to have 
signed the Congress Declaration and enjoyed the 
advantages of being placed on the approved list. 

The big combine of mills managed by Messrs. A 
and F. Harvey known as the Madura Mills Company 
with 3,91,000 spindles, who supplied the Indian market 
with about 3? crores of pounds of yam last year, have 
signed the Congress agreement. Besides the other 
conditions, they have definitely agreed to abstain from 
all weaving, and further 1 to give up spinning any yarn 
above tens and below twenties for weaving in India, 
These conditions are secured to protect the khadi 
industry against spurious imitation. With the coming 
in line of the Madura Mills, all (he handiooms of 
South India can, if the public will give reasonable 
co-operation, be at once completely swadesbi-ised with 
regard to yarn. There can be no difficulty then to 
draw a right cordon against all attacks on the 
Handloom on the part of the powerloom either 
foreign or indigenous, 

l appeal to the public of South India in special to 
give up the taste for tine counts and enable the 
weavers to weave only Swadeshi yarns. The 
encouragement of tine cloth means keeping up the 
market for foreign cloth and foreign yarn and the 
throwing out of employment of increasing numbers of 
our weavers. Every requirement of the South Indian 
purchaser can be met by the Handloom. 

On the other hand I appeal to the weavers not to 
go in search of Swadeshi yarn of tine counts but (d 
be satisfied with count* below 40 of which now there 
will be a plentiful supply. I apppal to them also to 
abstain from weaving mill yarns below 20, so that 
Khaddar may develop unhampered, 
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Real ■JVIinorit.y Protection 

( By C. Hajagopalalhau ) 

I venture to think that common people, both Hindus 
and Muslims, do not understand the exact difference 
between joint arid Geparate electorates. Hardly nine 
but bf ten Mussalmaus that gather to hear questions 
discussed rnay know what joint electorates with 
reservations and wba'; separate electorates for allotted 
seats would respectively mean. Questioned about it 
they would, in most cases, give their reason that joint 
electorates would lead to only Hindus being returned and 
to the exclusion of Muslims, whereas separate electorates 
would ensure the return of at least a few Muslims, 

It is not widely understood among the common 
pedple that in both cases the return of Mussalmaus is 
assured, and that the difference is that in the one case, 
duly the Mussalmaus choose the Mussalman represen¬ 
tatives, and theJIindu9 choose the Hindu representatives; 
Whereas in the other, Hindus and Mussalmans combine 
AUd choose so many Mussalmaus Eiud so many Hindus. 
Ask any group of assembled people, would you like 
the Mussalman representative to he chosen by and to 
have the authority and the backing of all the people, 
Hindus as well as Mussalmans, or would you like the 
Mttdsalrnan representative to be chosen by the few 
Mussalmaus, to represent his own people and be looked 
upon as an outsider by the Hindu representatives ? If 
the questim is clearly pu\ I ,F euture to think that 
they would give aa answer decisively in favour of 
the framer alternative. For. much as they would 
like good men of their own community to be in the 
councils they would prefer them to have the full authority 
of the people and not represent only a section; carrying 
ever the badge of minority on their delegation ticket. 

What is said with reference to Mussalmans applies 
also to o.hor minorities apprehensive ol the tyranny of 
the majority. It is not generally explamed or sufficiently 
impressed on them that in the system, of joint 
electorates a certaiu number of their people will 
necessarily find places, either bacau e those places are 
definitely reserved for men of their community, or 
because in certain localities they ara themselves a majority 
and must be presumed to act for their own benefit. 
Common people are led to thick that a joint and 
national electorate may wipe them cur of all represen¬ 
tation. It is not made clear to ihem that reservation is 
conceded whenever a miuority has rearou.i to ask for it. 

Repetition often achieves the sen*.bianco and force of 
UTu(h. But at ccrfain stages ir Is necessary to aimlyie 
things and s ft the true from the untrue. What is the 
tWW meaning of protection of mircruies ? What are the 
limit cf such protection consistent with democracy ? 

Minorities have existed among all cations. Any 
grQUp of people with a strong conviction in matters 
affecting their lives, which differs from the opinion of 
«ba majority is a minority needing protection. It is 
ftttt only the castes and religions of Hindustan that 
£pake up minorities. The need for the protection of 
groups and individuals against the main current has 
fUwgy* been felt, wherever the principle of democracy 
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has been accepted in Government. 8ut it was never 
thought in those countries that it involved Government 
under a constitution based on separate electorates. 

Democracy must necessarily mean rule by the 
majority. So long as wo want demoracy, we cannot 
but consent to be governed by the majority. Minorities 
must at -some stage accept the commands of the 
majority, if they wish to form one community and 
one State with the majority. 

Successful Democracy not only means rule by 
majority, but involves the providing of suitable 
machinery for initiation of measures, prompt decision 
and effective action by the majority. We cannot be 
safe under a democracy that is unable to do any of 
these things. It is not enough to produce an absolutely 
faithful reflection of the hetrogeneity of nation in the 
uatioual government. For Government is intended not 
to be a pretty and a faibfal picture on the wall only, 
but to act. At some stage it is necessary to give shape 
to the will of the majority, and to ignore the dissentient 
vote. The further this is postpoOod, the greater the 
deadlocks and the inefficiency. Imagine for a moment 
that the Government of India were entrusted to a body 
like the minority Sub-committee of the Round Table 
Conference. Government would be impossible. 

If democracy necessarilly involves the effective rule 
of the majority, then what is protection of minorities ? 
Is it simply a mirage, and a falsehood, just to lead 
the thirsty minority on with rest of the caravan ? Not 
at all. There is such a thing as protection in a real 
aud admissible sense. In all good democracies there is 
a substantive measure of protection. But this protection 
consists first, in limitieg tbo field of interference by 
the state in individual or minority group life; secondly, 
in providing for initiation of measures necessary for the 
welfare of smaller or weaker groups, aud for the 
effective representation of their grievances; and lastly* in 
the equality of law and the removal of disabilities, It 
does not consist iu incapacitating the majority to rule. 

The history of the British constitution has been 
most remarkable for the manner in which the liberty 
of the subject has been guarded against infringement 
by the 9tate beyond the necessary minimum, 
la no country in the world is there the feeling 
of individual liberty in the measure which one feels 
when one puts his foot on British soil* In other 
countries democracy has meant the tyranny of majority 
ruin, but in England the principle of Liberty has been 
worked into a strong and durable tradition. This it Is 
which affords protection to all minorities in England. Bat 
these minorities do not seek to get separate electorates and 
to /ill Parliament with sectional delegates, so at ta 
offer the largest possible resistance to majority rule* 
They are satisfied with effectively limiting the authority 
of Government, that is, the field of majority rule. You 
are larger in number and must therefore rule, buf *© 
what ? Tims far and no further. This is the true 
protection of minorities. 

Minority groups may have disabilities born of p tot 
history. These must be removed. They may have 
becu oppressed by the strong. The law must be made 
ecjual aud available to all. Their welfare has not {fees 
the concern of the powerful. The majority may no* 
concern itself about them. So adequate scope tubal 
be provided for effective representation of grievances 
and for initiation of measuresnecessary for rwbovtagt 
their -grieves;® mid thm 'k 1 ^ t 
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This brings as to the proposal that there may be 
separate group electorates for a second chamber. If 
the Second chamber is not to have powers of creating 
a deadlock in majority rule, but constituted so a9 
to provide for ventilation of grievances with powers of 
initiating measures, it would be a proper stop to create 
Snicb a second chamber, and give all minority groups, 
thd special interests representation in that chamber 
through separate electorates if desired. > It would be 
a place where grievances and minority view points can 
be brought out, and special measures initiated to meet 
Special wants, which would otherwise be forgotten 
dr find no adequate advocacy in the democratic chamber. 

Representa l ives elected from separate electorates 
Would there ventilate their complaints and initiate 
special measures. But the right of final decision and 
the responsibility for good government will re9t with 
the chamber that is elected on the fundamental 
principle of democracy viz., rule by majority, which 
must be single in aim and purpose, and capable of 
prompt action. No nation can govern itself unless the 
majority is truly and effectively liberated. 

The minorities have every right to ask for protection 
in the Constitution, But they should seek th.s protection 
in the article guaranteeing the liberties of tfv 
Dot In the chapter constituting the assemblies. . 
claim is inconsistent with democracy. The 1 
England is an ample and an impressive proof 
far greater efficacy and importance of the ws 
guaranteeing individual aud group liberties than mere 
electoral arrangements. 

But beyond even laws guaranteeing the fundamental 
liberties of individuals and minority groups, there is a 
greater protection which the whole nation has been 
taught to realise and effectively u&e; this is the 
inalienable right to resist through Satyagraha. 

Federal Finance and Prohibition 

Prohibitionists should attend to the Federal Finance 
Committee’s Proceedings at the R. T. C. The worthy 
members appear to have got a scheme through, i.*i 
which it is provided that excise on articles “which 
are taxed for social purposes, ae for example, alcohol 
and perhaps tobacco”,-.shall be provincial revenue. This 
scheme that is said to have received general acceptance 
repeats the old conditions under which the Drink evil 
ie a prouncial asset, aud total prohibition is thereby 
rendered impossible. If the estimates on which the 
ecbeme is based is scrutinised, it is highly probable 
that a good and substantial sum is calculated as 
realisable from Drink and the provinces are asked to 
depend on it for their administration. The only wise 
plan is to tack the revenue from Drink as well as 
drew to the same Government that is responsible (or 
ttribitary expenditure, viz., the Federal Government. 

If those interested In Prohibition do not take 
Gantioo« we shall have missed the only chance at the 
Table for a challenge on the Prohibition issue, 
li fe true that the Fundamental Rights article iu the 
CdOgrese claim includes Total Prohibition, but there is 
Aj every chance of academical objections to its inclusion in 
' each an article* being raised and allowed, on the ground 
" that the article should include only right9 and duties of 
cttUem and not matters of social reform legislation. The 
/ isiue should he fought in connection with the allocation 
of finances. The realities would then come up full in 
and demand straight answers* t R,, 
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London Letter 

The Bitter Cup 

By the time this reaches India the readers would 
have been in possession of Gandhiji's statement at the 
Minorities’ Committee announcing failure of the negotia- - 
tious. That the thing was coming Gandhiji knew 
very well. Speaking a day before at the special meet¬ 
ing of the Friends of India where for the first time 
practically ail the audience was squatting and we had 
prayers as we have iu India — Gandhiji asked them to 
pray for India and her cause. "So far as human effort 
is concerned I seem to be failing. Burdens are being 
thrown upon me which I am ill able to bear. It is a 
herculean task, at the end of which there may be nothing 
more to be done and there may be no result. But it 
does not matter. No honest genuine effort has ever 
failed. “The statement at the Minorities' Committee 
amounted to the same thing expressed in the language 
of politics. The cup of bitterness was fairly full. To 
make it complete came the speeches of some of the 
members of the delegation, fully backed by the. speech 
of the Prime Minister. However much the nominees 
may protest, the truth of Gandhiji’s analysis will not be 
challenged seriously even by the people whom some , 
ft utes claim!to represent: “Causes of failure 
uherent in th- composition of the Indian delegation. 
vVe are almost all not elected representatives of the 
parties or groups whom we are presumed to represent. 
We are here by nomination of the Government, Nor 
are those whose presence was absolutely necessary for 
au agreed solution to be found here. Further, you 
wil« allow me to say that this was hardly the time to 
summon the Minorities Committee. It lacks the sense 
of reality inasmuch we do not know what it is that we 
are going to get. If we knew in a definite manner that 
we are going to get the thing we want we should 
hesitate fifty times before we threw it away in a 
sinful wrangle. 1 ' 

And in entering their protest against these remarks 
the delegates proved the truth of them. Who but 
the uomlnee3 of the Government would make statements 
like those made by Sir Mahomed Shall or Dr. Ambedkat ? 
“We who are convinced” said Sir Mahomed, “ that* 
the future of India lies within the British Commonwealth 
of nations are not willing to accept the arbitration of 
any outsider. His Majesty's Government, as the head 
of that Commonwealth, are the judges who are in the 
best position to decide the question and we are 
perfectly willing that they should be judges of 
jhc question.” “ The depressed classes, ” said 

Dr. Ambedkar, “ are not anxious, they are not 

clamourous, they have not started any movement, 
for claiming that there shall be an immediate transfer 
of power from the British to the Indian people.” He 
evidently thinks that the interests of his community 
would be safer in the hands of the British Government 
than in the hands of the self governing or independent 
India. With these statements of these friends before 
him, the task of the Prime Minister was easy. Never 
was one so forcibly reminded of tho proverbial monkey 
and the cats than by the very plausible speech of the 
Prime Minister. The very accent and intonation, the 
repeated use of the words “honestly” and “believe 
me ”, gave him away* 11 But supposing I said to yon 
on behalf of the Government, and supposing the 
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Parliament agreed, 1 Take the business over to 
yourselves, why you know perfectly well that you could 
not go six inches without coming to a deadlock. / Ha3 
this ever been seriously proposed ? Instead, in this 
very speech the Prime Minister proudly said : “ If a 
Government produces its proposals, well, that is as 
near a last word as the circumstances of creation will 
allow anybody^to say a last word on anything. ” ! ! ! 

But there is no cause for dejection. When one is 
prepared for the worst nothing can possibly matter. 
It wa9, therefore, that when friends came to him, seme 
indignant and some deeply hurt, he paid; “This is all 
to the good. We are nearing the parting of the ways 
and our issue is getting clearer every step. As for 
Dr. Ambedkar it is impossible to get angry with him 
or to be hurt by what he says. Don’t you see our own 
siofi ( i. e. the sins of the fliudu Community) are 
'Incarnated in what he said this morning?” Perhaps 
when all these controversies have ended, and men are 
composed enough to review the past dispassionately, 
the verdict will be clear that no one could represent 
the untouchables more than be who concluded his 
Speech with this ringing declaration: “What these 
* people need more than election to the le git 1 v ~ i c 
protection from social and religious persecute . 
which is often more powerful than law, has bit 
them to a degradation of which every thinking Hindu 
bee need to feel ashamed and to do penance. I should, 
therefore, have the mosc drastic legislation rendering 
criminal all the social persecution to which these fellow 
“country—men of mine are subjected by the so-called 
Superior classes. Thank God the conscience of Hindus 
has been stirred and untouchability will soon be a 
relic of our sinful past.” 

The Silver Lining 

“But”, said Gandhiji, at tho Friends of India meet¬ 
ing, “if I am experiencing these chilly and chilling 
difficulties so far as my work is concerned I am having 
nothing but perennial joy outside the Conference and 
the committees. People ^eem instinctively to under¬ 
stand tho thing. Although 1 am an utter stranger, 

, they wish me well and wish well to the cause. The 
cause and I are one, they know, and so they greet me 
with smiles and blessings aud this applies to people 
high and low. And so I comfort myself tnac so long 
as my cause is truthful and ihe means clean and 
non-violent all is well,” 

As illustrative of tho kindnesses he is having I would 
refer the reader 10 my articles on Canterbury and the 
Children. The good Deau is still full of the visit and 
says Gandhiji must regard the Deanery as his English 
home and go there whenever possible. Among the 
intellectuals the best of them are already seeking to 
establish contact with Gandhiji. Mr Brailsford and Mr 
Laaki have already had long talks with him. Mr Shaw 
Desmond had a long interview wherein ha steered 
dear of politics which he said he detested, and talked 
—of the menus of getting out of the deep slough into which 
the Western world is sinking deeper and deeper. He 
discussed the question of the education of the child, 
listened with rapt attention as Gandhiji gave him the 
rich experience of a lifetime of the value of sclfrestraint 
and the great part it plays as much in the life of 
Ihe child at of the adult. “What is the cause of the 


present chaos?” he asked, “It is exploitation" said 
Gandhiji 11 I will not say of the weaker nations by the 
stronger, but of sister nations by sister nations* And 
my fundamental objection to machinery rests on the 
fact that it is machinery that has enabled these nations 
to exploit others. In itself it is a wooden thing and 
can be turned to good purpose or bad* But it is easily 
turned to a bad purpose &9 we know." “ Dortt you 
think”, said Mr Desmond, “all these people here are 
overfed? How can we teach them to feed less?” “The 
force of circumstances,” said Gandhiji, laughing. “They 
are bound to realise one of these days that England 
is not going to return to her ojd prosperity. They 
must realise that many nations bid fare to divide the 
spoils with them and as soon as they do so they 
will cut the coat according to their cloth.” “This crisis 
therefore”, said Mr. Desmond, with great - emphasis, 
“is a great thing, I have no doubt/' 

The educational centres are astir and Gandhiji is 
already booked to go to Oxford, where the 'Master of 
Bailiol has invited him,toCambridge, Birmingham,Notting^- 
ham, Manchester and Glasgow. The Sanskrit professor 
of the I.ondou University came quietly in the other 
ous to pay his respects to Gandhiji. “ I am 
f India and a great admirer of you, and all 
wishes are with you ” said he. “ Are you a 
^rholar ? ” Gandhiji asked him. He smiled. “Tell 
rn ith out any false modesty”, said Gandhiji disarming 
all his modesty. “ Are you as great a scholar ad 
Max Muller” ? “ Well, yes, " said he, “ I have faith 
in my capacity and if I had not it, I would not dart 
to occupy the Chair of Sanskrit. I know practically 
the whole of the Gita by heart, and havo made a 
fairly deep study of the Upanishads. 

^fTTrUf aqqfo avjft q qw q 

^ qq wq 11 

qtqqtcqr q q stJwniqt qnqf&nn: 

qRqr ftqq Jnsrqrq it 

is mv motto. " “ Well, wc have much to teach you 
in pronounciation, ” said Gandhiji laughing. 

But there it is. The visit is leading on to numer¬ 
ous such contacts and a friend was telling me yester¬ 
day that though he had read Gandhiji's writings he had 
not the slightest idea of the kind of man Gandhiji 
would really be. 11 The result of the English visit* 
apart, from the Round Table Conference, is going to 
be incalulable,” said hr*. 

Foreign Visit and Visitors 

The most numerous among the foreign visitors have) 
been Americans of course, and ever since Gandhijf 
gave that broadcast message to America, we have been 
having hundreds of letters from America each Week; 
The message of non-violence, heard from hhs own 
lips, has thrilled them through and through, and' 
there is not a letter but has a reference to it. 
“Your radio message came clear as a bell over the 
ocean,” says a correspondent, “I heard it easily. I 
congratulate you on the excellency and spiritual quality 
of your t&lk. We need it desperately lor we sin# 
songs of peace And prepare for war. I would tsk aw 
favour of you. Would you be ao . good as- to Writ* 
out r me the smashing sentence; 1 The world fc lidlfc* 
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onto death of blood spilling'-fctkl sign it with yont 
came. 1 would like to reproduce that sentence in your 
cwm bandwriting on my November the 8th Calendar- 
that being the Sunday proceeding Armistice Day 
observance. Last year, Einstein was good enough to 
give Ws autographed message*” 

A friend came with a letter of invitation, signed by 
several public men and women of America, but Gandhiji 
wotatd not easily consent. Dr. John Haynes Holmes 
was fortunately here and he said he would leave it to 
hltn to decide. He went to America, had a talk with 
friends and sent a cable: 'not yet*. There were other 
big pacifists from America who also visited Gandh’ji 
and said that on the successful fruition of his mission 
they proposed to do something active to commemorate 
the first great victory of non-violence, and in case of 
failure, to take active non-violent action in order to 
help India to its onward march. 

There have been friends from Ireland too, insistent 
that Gaudhiji should not Dave the British Isles without 
visiting Ireland. 11 Wr are in the same category as 
you” said an Irish friend. 14 We are afraid, you are 
still on the threshold and may have to go through much 
suffering. So please do come and visit a sister nation 
in the same plight, equally badly exploited and ravaged 
as India. I would give an idea of the poverty of 
Ireland from the poverty of Dublin. In that little city 
itself there are no less than 28,000 houses which can 
be described as no better than slums. The agriculturist 
is very poor indeed, and all that in spits of our great 
productivity. Do please come and study our 
problem 

The German friends are at it. Werner Zimmerman, 
though a Swiss, is editing a German monthly called 
l Tan\ wherein he expounds the philosophy and 
politics of non-violence, and wants Gandh:ji to tour 
Germany at his expense, though he is by no means 
overflowing with money. But he thinks the visit 
essential in the interest of the cause. Paul and Edith 
Geheeb have a community of two hundred children of 
differerent lands and races iu a village near 
Frankfurt. They "read Joiniz India every week 
and are one with vou iu all your tile’s activities, 
We try to educate our children by cur own life >n the 
Spirit of non-violence. You will find heie many workers 
devoted to the cause for which you are the greatest 
instrument of God, Vie place our school at your 
disposal during yo*ur stay here and we shall be happy 
if yon can bring with you your Indian fellow workers 
at welL We shall ask R. Holland and other 1 needs 
wb© ar« working for your ideals in many parts of 
Europe, and Germany in particular, to come and meet 

Here are several friends from Hamburg wiring 
warmly: " As a missionary circle we tried to understand 
the Indian soul. After having read all we could about 
Gandhi we, as decided Christians, want to get into 
contact with the pnan, who not being a Christian, lives. 
Christianity. We do waut to see you. It would mean 
tO much for all our life, Would it be possible to get 
loch nearer oontafct wfth you than by reading your books? 
£» to« meet you sometime, somewhere, personally ?” 

: '* And how can I forget the great visit that Madame 

p*ld to Gandhiji ? '* We &ie members of 

■hr: ' ,f ’ 


the same family " said Gandhiji greeting her, 41 I bring 
you the greetings of children ”. said Madame Moatessorl. 

41 If you have children, ” said Gandhiji, 41 1 have children.* 
too. Friends in India ask me to imitate you. I say to 
them, no, I should not imitate you but should assimi¬ 
late you and the fundamental truth underlying your 
method.” 11 As I am asking my own children to assimilate 
the heart of Gandhi ” said Madame Montessori in sweet 
Italian which her interpreter translated for Gandhiji, 
" I know”, she added gratefully " that feeling for me 
over there in your part of the world is deeper than 
here " 11 Yes, M said Gandhiji, " you have the largest 
number of adherents in India, outside Europe” and 
she remembered Jamu Daui and said she loved to call 
him her Iudian son. She has promised to come again 
with her English children one day. 

There are invitations from Denmark, and Vienna 
and even Spain. I am not sure that any of the foreign 
visit can mature. It all depends on how quickly we 
must get back to ludia. But it is likely that some 
places in Germany and Denmark may be combined 
with Villeneuve-Romain Rolland’s hermitage-where 
Gaudhiji is already under premise to go. 


LONDON 
October f> th 1031. 


M. D. 


The Two Revolutions 

[Ccntitnied from p. 30-1) 

With the advent of Gandhiji iu the political field 
the aims, objects and methods of political activity in 
Tndia have been, so to say, revolutionised, Though he 
works through the same old institutions yet is every 
thing changed. Politics was considered au activity 
apart from the rest of life, It was cut off from religion, 
morality, and social life. It had a passing connection 
with economics. It was one department of life that 
could be studied and practised apart from the rest of 
life. With Gandhiji life was one and, therefore, political 
activity was intimately connected with morality, with 
social reform, with economics, and with welfare work 
in generab All these acted and reacted upon one 
another. Sometimes, for political action, it was 
necessary lo lay the greatest emphasis on social or 
moral or economic reform. Formerly, it was possible 
for a uabonaiis' in Bengal, Madras or Maharashtra to 
be an orthodox reactionary in matters social, and a 
radical in politics. Such anomalies have become 
matfeis of the past now. It v/at: possible for a liberal 
pj preach Swadeshi from tho Congress platform decked 
frpm bead to loot in the latest foreign material and 
fashion. It was quite possible for him to be a first 
rate leader with a bofile or two in side his skin. His 
profession or his mode of life was no bar to the 
highest officer in the National Assembly. All this has 
changed. Taught by Gandhiji, we have come to 
recognise that this Raj has no inherent strength but is 
propped up by our National and individual shortcomings. 
Il prospers on our weaknesses and vices. The beat 
way to tight it then would be by a process of self 
purification and a reform in our institutions. The 
struggle for independence must go on side by side with 
the efforts to improve ourselves. We may not for our 
Swadeshi wait till the establishment of Swaraj and the 
consequent protective tariff. We may, even now, rass a 
self-denying ordinance, which may be helpful to industry 
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and commerce. For a dry India, we my not wait for 
tbe shifting of power, but we may, by our example 
and peaceful picketing, produce a dry India. So about 
untouchabiiify, the Hindu Muslim unity, the boycott of 
tides, educational institutions, and the law courts. We 
need net wait (itt the advent of Swaraj for the 
neceagary drain’Cieaoing. Wo must begin the work 
without delay, and^such work must embrace the whole 
field of National life. 

Some will doubtless say that these ideas were there 
even before Gandbiji. Some Items were in the old 
programme of the Bengal and Poona nationalists. I 
am not here concerned to establish the priority of 
Gandbiji in the field of discovery. My point is proved 
if 1 can show that he has brought them more forcibly 
before the public, and has, in every case, seen to it that 
BOfrip organised constructive work is done. Had the 
DgtJOn showed more faith in his methods, and given 
him greater and more loyal support, more could have 
been accomplished in the last ten years than has been 
possible. Even as it is, the change has been tremendous. 
This may not be plain to tho new generation as to 
thofte, who had the good fortune or the misfortune of 
doing some serious political work before non-cooperation. 

The second change brought about is regarding the 
aims of tho political movement. The aim today is not 
the change in the personnel of the administration, nor even 
the transference of the political power or, the driving away 
:&! the foreigner, hut the establishment of a government 
of the people, by the people, and for the people. By the 
people Gandbiji understands the starving, the naked, the 
downtrodden Dariclranvrayan, the submerged and the 
untouchables that stare us into shame everywhere. By 
his precept and example every one joining him or his 
movement has to identify himself with the poor 1 from 
princely Motilal and millionaire Jumnalal to the common 
volunteer-each, of course, according to his strength and 
according to his faith— shnuldha. He has taught us that 
those who would lead, should take the badge of 
service to the poor. All without exceptiou mu*t put 
On the poor men’s garb, Khadi, and do sacrifical 
spinning—each according to bis capacity, Gandhiji heading 
the list. 

He placed practice befere precept, and ny his own 
life Of rigid rectitude brought home to all the lesson 
of self purification. The Congress had no creed truly 
ip called. He Rave it a creed and a programme and 
exhorted his countrymen to be soldiers hue to both. 

Talkiug iu the terms of self-purifications he obliterated 
the distinction betwoen private and public morality. 
Politician?, he said, need no more speak with reservation; 
oor need they make promises to the ear that they 
intended to break to the heart. 

It is the practical application of the law of love 
With which the world of imperialism find:; itself faced. 
The law had been there but the new apostle, who 
would not shriek from driving it to its most extreme 
conclusions, has given it applications which puzzle the 
world today. 

Resist not evil by evil, or by physical force, he 
BAYS* Resist it by good, the infallible weapon of love. 
Tills weapon may assume all possible forms. Some¬ 
times it may mean • active disobedience, sometimes it 
may mean withdrawal of cooperation with evil, and 
a purification of ppe*slife and ipstitutl^ns, a purific^tipft 


which wonld refuse to benefit by any advantagwdirget 
or indirect derived from wickedness and tyranny. 

So, hare you have a theory based upoo principle# 
governing ail life and human relations, principles, ft* 
old as the rocks and yet, as new and fresh as only 
Truth can be. You have side by side the reveafatioo 
in action and practice of the theory. Not only have 
you an idea but the idea has incarnated itself in A 
personality. An idea deprived of the dynamic of^A, 
personality would be empty as a person unguided by A 
principle wonld be unfruitful. It is when ideas taka 
Awatar s and are born in proper persons that tfa|ay 
become effective in human affairs; not taking birth they 
remain theories convincing the logical brain but not 
rousing belief, faith and will. Bolshevism, had it not 
been horn in a dynamic and practical personality Uke 
Lenin, would have remained a mere Marxiao theory 
and not vitalized a huge Continent like Russia and 
been a menace to the world. Deprived of the 
practical wisdom and the high courage of the great 
moral and spiritual personality of Gandhi, Truth and 
Non violence Would have remained as empty principles 
or at best practised in the forest retreats or by the 
weak to cover their cowardice in fine and high- 
sounding phrases. 

(Concluded) 

Corrections 

1 Vide Supplement to Young India dated October 

1. 1931. for the words occurring in Cl. ( 3 ) of 

Rejoinder-2, lines 6 and 7 from the bottom of p-9, 

viz\ 

The memorandum dated 9th April 1931, 

containing the orders of Government re. Sirsi and 
Siddbapur passed after Mr. H. R. Diwakar'a interview 
with the commissioner.* 

Substitude the following correction: 

The memorandum dated 9th April 1931, 

containing the orders of the Commissioner, Southern 
Division, re. Sirsi and Siddapui passed as a result 
of the intervention of Mr. Chikodi, M. L. C. 11 

2. Vide Young India dated October 8th, Page 292, 
second column, sixth para, twelfth line, reed 2,500 
instead of 25,000. 

3. in the leading article “Is it a waste*' in the last 
issue of “Young India", please read the third paragraph 
as follows. 

14 If India bad chosen the path of violence, 
minorities would have been crushed into coaleacenae 
with the majority. That is the Law of physical 
force . etc. etc." 

The first sentence was omitted in printing by am 
unfortunate oversight. 
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* Uncle Gandhi * 

That la the name that Gandhiji has earned from the 
little children in Bow. I shall briefly describe how, and 
give some more details of an acquaintance which is now 
fa&t ripening into friendship- The child who has given 
Gandhiji the pet name of 4 Uncle Gandhi 1 is a boy of 
three in the Children *s House attached to Kingsley 
Hall. Ever since the children saw Gandhiji, he has 
been in their days and their dreams. 4 Now, tell me, 
mummy, what does Gandhi eat, and why does not be 
wear shoes ? 1 and so on and so forth. One day the 
mother said: 44 No, look here, youmustn 't say 1 Gandhi,' 
but ‘Mr. Gandhi.' Yon know Mr. Gandhi is a very 
good man.'* 11 1 am sorry, mnmiry " says the little 
tot making amends, *' 1 will call him 1 Uncle Gandhi." 
God has similarly met with the same fate, and He is 
called 4 Uucla God/ but that story I shall omit, for it 
is no part of my story. So the name caught on, aud 
on his birthday the little children sent to ‘dear TJucle 
Gandhi* birthday presents in the shape of a toy dog and 
sweets, and wished “ you had a birthday cake with icing 
and a bird on it. Please will you come here on your 
birthday and we will have band and play music about 
* daisy * and 1 away in a mauger 1 and light candies. 1 * 
But there is one who does not belong to the 
Children's House but is growing up under her parents’ 
care. She is just four and this is how she tries to 
keep the memory of an evening with Gandhiji gieer.. 
14 1 have a bone to pick with you,” said her father to 
Gandhiji on the birthday. 14 And what is it ? " asked 
Gandhiji laughing. M Well my little Jane comes every 
morning to me, hits rne and wakes me up and says, 
44 now don’t you hit back, for Gandhi told us the oiher 
day never to hit back ! 11 There are others who, their 
parents lovingly compla o, have become little handfuls 
inasmuch as they insist on being awakened early 
morning to say 4 good morning ' to Gandhiji when 
he goes out for a walk, ami the parents, who have been 
og early risers, are .hard put to it to wake up early and 
wake the little ones early. Perhaps, these little ones 
will grow up into sturdy rebel- in future and prove a 
handful to tbe parents, if the )*uter refuse to grow 
with them. That ] am building no casrlea in t ie air, 
but on the solid rock of fact, will be apparent from 
what the little children have imbibed. 

Here, for instance, is an t fay written on the 
birthday by a small girl (J forget her age, but 1 know 
ah* is less than ten >: 

" St. Francis of Assisi was called the little poor 
man of Assisi. He vas just like Gandhi in every way. 

44 They both loved nature, such as the children, 
birds and flowers, Gandhi wears loin-clothes like 
St- Francis did, when he was on earth, 

* Gandhi, and St. Francis were sons of rich 
merchants. One night while St. Francis was feasting 
With his followers, he thought of the poor Haliaas. 
H$ ran out and gave up his rich clothes and hi? 
money to the poor and dressed himself in old sacks 
last like Gandhi. 

/ ’’ 4 !St. Franci9 of Assisi took some of his followers. They 

V made b*us of trees. Gandhi the very same thing. He 
Up all his rich guy life to the poor Indian people. 
I;/, “GapdbiV people gave him his loin clothes to 
come to London. As he told us children who go to 
*, Kiogeloy Halt that be was not rich enough to buy thrm. 


44 On Monday he ha9 a day's silent for that is 
their religion. Gandhi for his birthday presents had 
wooden toys, candles and sweets. He lives on goatee 
milk,nuts and also fruit.” 

Here is another by a boy of ten, reproduced as it is, 
without a change of spelling or grammar like the foregoing. 

44 Mr. Gandhi is a Indian who was educated as a 
law student in Loudon in 1890. He gave up ihia to 
help his country get better conditions. 

41 He has come to England for the Indian Round 
Table Conference to try and get back ihe trade for 
India. He has been trying to get the 4 Brahmins * to 
let the 4 Untouchables * come into their temples. 
They are about 6,000,000 people who do not know 
whar a good meal is. lie has given up all his 
belonging* and is trying to be one of the poorest 
Indians. That is why he wears loin-cloth. 

“His food is goat's milk, fruit, and vegetables- He 
does not cat meat or fish because he does not believe 
taken life. Gandhi is a Christian Indian. 

41 Mr. Gandhi spins his own cotton. He does an 
hour's spinning every day in England and even when 
he was in hospital. He has just come back from 
Lancashire visiting the cotton mills. 

44 He prays from Sunday / p. m. till Monday 7 
p. m. and if you speak to him he does not answer you. 
When he came visiting, he came to my house asd my 
mother was ironing, but he said 14 Don't stop for f have 
lmd to do that myself. " I have shaken hands with him. 
The Indian word for “Hullo" or 4 Good-bye' is 'Norttaska,' 
W. A. I. Saville, 21 Eaglmg Road, I>ow f 
London, E. 3. ?0-9-3L" 

How real and true and priceless, before the worthless 
pEfle that some of the journalists spin out and make 
thrilling 1 story ' out of ! 

I must say that this is the result of what their 
teachers have taught them, and what they have learnt 
from a contact with Gandhiji. 

In contrast wiili this, here is a picture of a school in 
the country, about 40 miles from Loudon, I visited in 
company with Mr. Brailsford. 14 Now tell rne, " l asked 
them, 41 the name of the country I come from. M There 
was a few moments’ silence, but at last the five year 
old daughter of the teacher said, "‘From a nigger 
country." Her neighbour slightly older was shocked 
and v. hi spared into her ears: ‘’He is not dark. He is 
no Indian.” lu another class Mr. BraiLford asked 
where India was on the map. They xhowed India 
quite aii right, but the teachei immediately added to 
their knowledge: “It is a country under our flag, and 
this gentleman has come to demand rights for his 
people." Poor things, they had not heard of “Gaudhi," 
bu: I discovered later on that the boy who whispered 
into the ears of tbe girl and corrected her was the 
sou of a working woman who reads newspapers and 
has a great regard for Gandhiji. 

The pic ures of the Children’s House I have given 
are a tribute to tho^e in charge of the House, as also 
a specimen of the coming generation. Thousands upon 
thousands of children in England will have seen 
Gandhiji before he leaves the English shore?. And who 
knows, it may be this generation with whom we may 
have to settle accounts after all! They will be much 
better and more fair-minded parties to deal with, than 
the present parties fed on the dailies that can say 
nothing good of India and do say much that is bad 
and untrue. M. D. 
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Stated and dve British Garrison 

‘ \lh&ve teletted \u roy ’Loudon Letter to Mr. 

B^dteford'a Visit. Ho had a long talk of which be has 
': iint a record to the British and American press. I take 
‘f 4 impeltant portions Com it dealing with the question of 
■jg the British garrison and the Indian Princes. M. D.J 
^ Mr. Brailsford .y When you abolish the salt tax, what 
* substitute will you propose to fill the hole in the revenue. 
v | Gaadbiji : Salt is a small matter, what really matt¬ 
ers is the excise ou toddy and opium, that is really a 
big proportion of the revenue, there is no way of 
vflWIog that gap, unless we can cut down the cost of 
the army, that is the octopus that is strangling us. 
This terrible drain must come to an end. 

Ef, That, I imagine, will be the chief issue at the 
Round Table Conference. 


Q* Indeed it will: we cant shirk it. 

T$l4 Arcist: Do you intend then to clear out the 
white garrison ? 

L';V‘/G< Certainly, I intend to clear it out. 

The Artist: Do you include ihe civilians with the 

troops ? 

G. They are part of the burden we have to carry. 
They make Government too costly. There is no justi¬ 
fication for the great salaries they draw. They live far 


battat than the same class at home. 

Br. Isn't there something to be said for the usual 
explanation of these high salaries. These civilians are 
Ivviug in exile and in a very trying rhmate. 
tyh G* 1 That is no longer so. Better communications 
^ brave changed all that. There is a mail twice a week : 


can keep in touch with their families at home, 
««4 they go to the hills in the hot weather. 

Welcome these if they would live among us 
lwce Indians. But they isolate themselves. They shut 
themselves up in their cantonments. Tne very name 
bae a military flavour, and indeed these 
cantonments are still under military law. Any house 
within them may be seized, if the military say they 
require it. That happend to a mutual friend of ours, 
lbotigh he had built the house for himself. 

Br. There are two distinct questions about the army 
or rather there’s one question wiib two branches. 
There is the question of principle, India's conrrol over 
the army, and rbere Is the economic question which 
would be satisfied by the red union of the army. 
Must you insist on bjih ? 

G. I see to it that T h?ne control over my army. 

Br. A nation is not fully a cation unless she has it. 


G. They tell me that 1 murt have This army in 
protect me against the Fathans, I don’t waut its 
protection. 1 want to be free lo tube my own course. 
I may decide to fight them; I may deride to conciliate 
them. But 1 want to be free to do it myself. We 
would agree for a time 10 maintain some of the while 
army iu Indin, but they tell us thar Tommies can’t 
be transferred to the control of an Indian Government. 

J5r. They cau't be transferred without theii consent 
(Gandbip nods assent), but I should think that many 
of them would agree to re-enlisf, under satisfactory 
connjiions, in an Indian army. 

G. (cheerfully): yes, that might be the solution, 
but when tbo army id reduced, 1 am afraid, that will 
add tq r the number of your unemployed. 

Br. Woukl you, then, if the principle of India's 
control weye granted, be willing to negotiate over the 
nhmbere and cost Gf the reduced white garrison, which 
you would be willing to maintain for a term of years ? 


G. Yes, we will agree to anything of ttat kind,# 

is in the interest ot India. 

Br. Well, I think that would be rather to Our in- 
terest than yours. 

G. (laughiur)—All the same, we would agree to that 

Br. It's the principle of control that makes the 
difficulty. 1 don’t think you will get that. Reduction 
is another matter: iu some degree you will get that. We 
are going info the Disarmament Conference presently: this 
might be part of our contribution to world disarmament, 

G. I have said wbat I want. My terms are known. 
But they are all holding back, as if they were afraid to 
say what they will grant. But I am quite prepared to wait* 

Br. Things are bound to move slowly, while we 
are absorbed in our economic crisis. That may be an 
advantage however. 

The Artist : I am only aa outsider, but isn't there 
another difficulty? Are not the Indian Princes the worst 
obstacle in your pa'h ? 

G. The Prirces are British officers in Indian dress. 

A Prince is in the same position as a British officer; 
he has to obey. 

Br. Then can you leave the Princes under the 
confrol of the Viceroy ? 

G. We must get control for the Indian Government. 

Br. But don’t they prefer to be under the Viceroy ? 

G. Ask any of them, and they will say so. But 
deep down in their heart of hearts, is it possible that 
they can be content ? After all they arc the same colour 
as we are. They are Indians. 

Br. But they gain something under the present 
arrangement, which you could never allow'. The 
bureaucracy exacts politeness from them, and political 
correctitude, but i allows them to treat their subject 
pretty much as they please. 

G. 14 Politeness ” is not the word for it. Say ra¬ 
ther 44 Abject submission.” Not one of ihein can call bis 
soul hs own. The Nizam may start some project nr 
other. Au angry letter from the Viceroy is emu^h to stop 
him. You know wbat happened in Lord Reading's time. 

Br. Apart from this question of .con ol, is there 
any hope of Legislature on behalf of your 11 baif-sfarved 
millions ", if the Princes are to nominate 40 per cent, 
of ihe merrbcrbhip of the Federal Legislature. 

G. We can deal with these as we have dealt with 
you. It will be much easier. 

Br. 1 think their reply would be rather more brutal 
than oms. We used the Utlii; they wmild use the Title. 

G. That's your lace pride. That's right: I like 
you for it. All of us ought to have it. But you 
don’t realise how much British power in lodia resis 
on prestige. Indians are hypnotised by u. You are a, 
brave race, and your reputation enables you to overawe 
us. I’ve seen the same thing iu South Africa. The 
Zulus are a fighting race, and yet a Zulu will tremble 
at the sight of a revolver, even if it is nm loaded. 

If we get into couflict with the Princes, they w\mt 
have the advantage of your prestige. If our people 
have to face Mahratta troops they will soy to 
themselves: “Were Mahrattas too." Talking of Sjurb 
Africa gives me a precedent for the cliauge that wo 
want to bring about in our relations with the Princes. 
Swazi land used to be uoder the control of Downing * 
Street, but when the Union was formed, control' was 
transferred to it. In the same way, we argue, that the 
Princes ought to be transferred to the control of the 
Indian Government* 
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London Letter 

The Parting of the Ways 

Let oot the heading of this note startle the reader. 
Nothing has happened, since my last week's letter, 
which can yet be described as a definite parting of the 
ways* But we are well on the way to it, and before 
this letter is in print the. daily press should have 
something momentous to announce. For, those who 
count on our side are now getting those who count on 
the other side to' come to grips with the fundamental 
issues and it may not be long before Gandhiji decides 
whether he should continue to take part in the 
Conference or sail for India. 

It will be remembered that Gandhiji’s speech'* 
announcing the failure of the negotiations on the 
Communal question marked the second important point 
ill the discuss ip ns—the first being the first speech in 
tfce Fedetal Structure Committee. This speech did 
mmreil r ttfe backs up okseveral high dignitaries, but 
convinced them that Gandhiji was on no account going 
to mince matters, liven papers like the Manchester 
Guardian were not prepared to believe that the 
minorities’ Committee was unnecessarily sandwiched 
in to the deliberations of the Federal Committee tfnd 
that the Communal question had been given an undue 
prominence practically. The whole week has been 
taken up in trying to convince those concerned that 
he was in dead earnest when he said it and that it 
Was tha duty of Government to place all the cards on 
tfta table. 


Hare is a series of Questions and Aoswevs : 
u If," he was asked, “ the Communal problem should 
pot predominate over all the rest, why should you 
yourself have said, at one stage, that you would not 
think of going to the Round Table Conference, unless 
tha Communal question was settled?" 

“ You are tight. Bat you forget that I was borne 
down by the extrema pressure of English and other 
/fiends in India who said that it was imperative chat 
1 should go. I was also persuaded that, if only to 
Imp my word of honour with Lord Irwin, I should go. 
New, here I fiud myself face to face with men who 
not nationalists, and who were selected only because 
they were Communalists. Therefore, though I said 
that it was a matter of humiliation for us all not to 


have teen able to come to a decision, tho principal 
gauge was the very composition of the Committee itself. 
Il ia too unreal for words. There are men who claim 
|0 represent Communities which, if they were in India, and 
rjjpg referendum were to be taken, would disown them." 
- tDhlB spMoL is published el&owbaro in this 1 $&uq. 


O. What about the Untouchables ? Dr. Ambedkar 
was very severe on you and said that the CongreSf 
iad no right to claim to represent the Untouchables ? 

A. I am glad you have asked the question. 
not mind Dr. Ambedkar. He has a right even 
upon me, ns every untouchable has, and I would 
on smiling if they did so. But I may iuform yott 
that Dr. Ambedkar speaks for that particular part of* 
the country where he comes from. He cannot speak 
for the rest of India and l have numerous telegnunsL. 
from the so-called “ untouchables " in various pari'^ or 
India assuring me that they have the fullest faitbjta 
the Congress and disowning Dr. Ambedkar. And this 
confidence has a reason. They know the work 
the Congress is doing for them and they know 4|P;j^9 
they cannot succeed in making their voice felt I 
be prepared to lead a campaign of civil resistance' 

'heir behalf aDd paralyse the Hindu orthodox opposition, 
ii»4bota wera auab an opposition against. 
other hand if they were to be given special electoratea, 
as Dr. Ambedkar persists in demanding, it would do that 
very Community immense harm. It would divide the 
Hindu community into armed camps and provoke 
needless opposition. 

Q. I see your point* and I have no doubt that you 
can legitimately speak for the untouchables. But you 
seem to ignore (he fact that communities all the world 
over insist on being represented by their own people. 
The devo.ed Liberals of the north would truly 

represent the working men, but they would have their 
representatives from amongst themselves, and the great 
stubborn fact against you is that you are not an 

untouchable ! 

A. I know it very well. But the fact that I claim 

to represent them does not mean that I should think 

of representing them on the legislatures. By no means, 

I should have their own representatives drawn from 
their own class on tho legislatures, and if they are left 
out I should provide for their statutory co-option by 
the elected members. But when I am talking of 
representing them, I am talking of the representation 
on the Round Table Conference and I can assure you 
that if any one in India challenged our claim I should 
gladly face a referendum and successfully. 

Q. From this point of view it would be interesting 
to hear you abuuc the Musalmans too. You do not 
say that the Musalmans here do nut represent their 
community ? 

A. Well they are not duly elected, and 1 may tell 
you that I asked so many of the real nationalist 
Wusalruaua '<? ?!ay away. is a vast majesty 
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of the younger leaders^Mr. Kbwaja, Mr. Sherwani. to 
name only two^whom I came to know only through the 
friend* who are to-day ranged against the Congress* and 
. who are opposed to any Communal solution of 
the problem. Personally* I would give the Musalmans 
all that they want and I have been waking up 
late rf wfter midnight in persuading the Hindus and the 
S)kh* to go with me* but I have failed. Do you think 
I would have failed if the Sikhfi were elected by the 
Sikhs and not nominated by Government ?'Master Tara 
Singh would have been here. I know his views and he 
has his 17 points to pit against Mr. Jinnah’s 14, bnt 
I am quite sure I could bear him down, as he is after 
all a comrade in arms. Js it surprising then that we 
Should fail to achieve a settlement in the present 
atmosphere ? It If, therefore, I said, that having already 
handicapped ua, do not handicap us mote by saying 
that the solution of the Communal problem must 
. precede any decision on the Constitutional question. I 
tell them let us know what we are going to get, so 
r ' that on that basis I might endeavour to bring about 
unity even in the present illassorted group. Eet us for 
God’s sake have something tangible. It would be 

* )tber string to the bow and help us to arrive at a 
Ution. For I could tell them that they were dash- 
a precious thing to pieces. But to day, I have 
tjiotblng to present them with. And even if there were no 
iolution 1 have suggested various ways-private arbitra¬ 
tion, Judicial tribunal, etc. That is the siiuation. I 
, ^ *in a slave to my friends, and it is because I honour 
Lord Irwin as a friend that I came, But I now see 
that it it is an impossible situation. 

Q. Is it quite impossible ? You think you should 
not have come ? 

A. Not quite, and 1 am uci going to give up my 
efforts until the last. As for my visit 1 do not at all 
feel sorry for having come, for I know that indirectly, 
out of the Conference, the> work that I am doing is 
wholly satisfactory and I am establishing contacts 
which I shall treasure. 

Q, May I take it then that you do not atlach much 
importance to the communal question ? 

A, I have never said so, I Fay that the question 
has been allowed to overshadow the main thing, which 
needs to be specially emphasi ed. 

This is really not ore talk but bits From various 
folks, and I am r.:!:ul to say, as I have done befoie. 
that he i* succeeding iu ptt ; ng Hie important people 
to come to g;.ips with the main thing, Fcr instance, 
the proposal of the Federal Finance Sub committee to 
refer the matter to two expert Conmittees and thus 
delay the Constitution ot the Federal Structure is a 
most dilatory move, and by piororicg to refer the 
repo** back to (he Committee G»udhij» has rivetfed ibe 
delegates 1 , especially the Princes’ attention., on the main 
(king and challenged them to state hew far they are 
Agreed and to what extent they are prepared to go. 

In shor\, them ba* been a definite clearing of the 
atmosphere and I think a distket step forward io a 
parting of Ihe ways has been taken, if I am to judge 
from the talks that Gapdhiji is having almost every day 
ywtb- the Secretary of State. 

* No Nearer Solution 

Y But perhaps the most direct questions were 

asked at the American Journalists* vegetarian Luncheon 


at Savoy Hotel, to which they had invited Gaaihiji 
on the 16th instant to give them a talk. It wo* iq 
the fitness of things that the luncheon should hay* 
been strictly vegetarian ( without meat, fish* or eggs ) 
and Gandhiji, in thanking them for it, described it ae 
a delicate courtesy. He regaled them for some 
minutes with stories as to bow journalists bad misquoted 
him and bow in one instance a misrepresentation had 
nearly cost him his life. The cup of bitterness, he 
said, would be fall, when in the words of a journalist 
in India, they deliberately embellished truth itself with 
11 a little bit of embroidery. 1 ’ He commended them the 
motto of truth, the whole truth and nothing but the 
truth, and answered questions as they were aBked. Oho 
would have thought they would ask questions of a 
general nature and of universal interest, but they were 
too full of their present immediate surroundings to 
want to travel out of them. 

Q. Are you hopeful of a successful outcome? 

A, Being an oprimisY I never lose hope, but I 
can say that I am no nearer a solution than I was in 
Bombay. There are numerous difficulties. 1 know that 
the Congress demand appears a little too high in the 

atmosphere that is found to exist here, though I think 
that ia none too high. 

Q. Is there no way out of the difficulty? 

A. There are many ways, but whether they will 
be adopted by the parties concerned, I do not know. 
We have been told that the solution of the Constitutional 
question depends on the solution of the Communal 
question, It is not true, and I am afraid, it is the very 
presentation of the question in this inverted form that 
has made the question more difficult and given it au 
altogether artificial importance, and because it has been 
made the fulcrum the parties concerned feel that they 
can pitch their demands as high as posible. And thus, 
we are moving in a hideously vicious circle and the 
task of peace becomes more and more difficult. But 
X for the life of me, see no vital connection at all 
between the two questions. India will have freedom 
whether the communal question is solved or not solved. 
No doubt we would have difficult times after the 
attainment of freedom, but freedom itself cannot be 
held up by the question, for wo can get freedom art 
soon as we ara worthy of it and beiug worthy of it 
means suffering enough for it, paying a rich price for 
the rich prize of rreedom. But if we have not suffered, 
if we have not paid the price, even a solution of th* 
question would be of ro help to u^. If we have 
suffered enough, and offered sufficient sacrifices, no 
argument or negotiation would be necessary. Bat who 
am 1 to determino that we have suffered enough* Tq 
the hope that we had suffered enough I cams bet* 
ai;d I am not at all sorry that I came her*, fqt 1 f?ft4 
that my work lies outside the Conference and. that ia 
why-- in spite of my numerous engagements I agreed 
to come here, for this I regard as part of my work. 

Q. Does not the General Election make your work 
difficult ? 

A. It need not. If British statesmen reaLtsed that , 
the financial situation would be more difficult if thoflafi 
were a war between England and India, however UOgt* 
violent, they would not allow the general election 
to hamper the solution of out problem. They i 
realise that in case India's demand is hot granted, 
tber* is bound to be A force boycott, nod all 
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attention of Great Britain will have to be absorbed in 
looking after her quickly-perishing trade interests in 
India. On the contrary! if there is an honourable 
partnership, Great Britain would be more free to mend 
her own affairs. But there is another very great difficulty 
in our way. So long as India is held by the bayonet* 
the British ministers will continue to cast their hungry 
eyes on the famishing masses of India and forging fresh 
means of draining the last ounce of silver and gold from 
India not necessarily by a malicious design, but forced by 
the necessity of the case, for when Lhere is unemploy¬ 
ment and want stalking the land and there is a chance of 
relief from some direction, no matter whether it is by 
exploiting another country, you cannot expect the states¬ 
men to weigh every thing in golden scales, and model 
tbeir conduct on a strictly ethical code. It will drive 
them to desperate measures like manipulating India’s 
currency. That may for a time put off the agony, but 
the ultimate doom cannot long be delayed. 

With the Students 

It is getting more and more impossible every day 
to keep pace with Gandhiji’s daily increasing public 
engagements and recording them in even a casual way. 
The American Journalists’ Luncheon I have already 
noted. As I am writmg this the time is diawing near 
for a Conference with temperance workers on the Indian 
drink revenue. There was the reception gi\en by the 
National Labour Club. And over and abrnv. ihese there 
were three capital Ihings to each of which [ would, if 
1 had space, devote an article, The.;o Here: a Con¬ 
ference with the Missionaries, where Gandhiji, who 
loves to give spiritual life the simile of a rose, ‘spread 
hie own fragrance'’ ( to use a missionary friend's 
words ); a Conference with the Indian sludenL, 
whose institution according to their hostile cruico, is 
said to be “Government-controlled”; but whn>, dmii.g 
the meeting itself all Government control seemed to 
be absent. A Conference with “British and Fercvgn 
Students” where representatives of sorr? 57 nationalities 
were present. At all of these functions Gaudhiji made? 
feimself completely at heme—/.a natural was ihe 
atmosphere, so fall of genuine affeclSou and regard 
About the missionar'es' meeting I may nay nothing, for 
the proceedings were private, but the student meetings 
I shall remember fer many a long day. The stude nt 
ttveetmg addressed a fortnight ago wjs quite interesting 
and lively, but these two easily take the palm over the 
previous one. At the Gower Street Indian Students* 
meeting there was an Indian atmosphere — Indian national 
Usings and our national anfcbem, which we heard her#* 
lor the first time, ( we had our prayers at the meon'etf; 
Which offered a congenial atmosphere"'---and perfect 
dignity and decorum. The other meeting, wnere a 
ttegfd student from the Gold Coast, a Russian student, 
aKerean student and an English student asked 
flotations*—and nflany more would have asked, had there 
bWJtx tinfte^was characterised by a spirit of search for 
brtttb whi<?b charmed Gandhi ji, who simply let himself 
, 0UShod gave some of the soul-stirring messages on the 
of truth and love in the present industrial 
He felt at both tbo functions that be was 
his own dear boys and felt like leaving for 
; them ft raWeage they would treasure and translate in 
1 What could be more penetrating than the 
1 tohicfc' -'cam* after a preface indicating 
had rwknioced th* age-worn method , 
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of inflicting injury on others and adopted the method of 
indicting injury on oneself to achieve freedom, and 
how having gone through a course of suffering the 
coun-ry had deputed him as its sole representative in 
the hope that “ the suffering India had gone through, 
had created sufficient impression on the minds of the 
British ministers and the British mind generally so 
that there might be a little room left for argument, 
reason discussion and negotiation,” and how he was 
trying every means in his power to prevent a cataclysm 
in India with all its frightful consequences: 

14 It may be,” he said, referring to the out-of the* 
Conference-work that be was doing, 11 that the seed 
which ic being sown now may result in softening the 
British spirit and that it may result in the prevention of 
the brutalisation of human beings. I have known the 
English nature in its hideous form iu thePunjab. I have 
known it elsewhere also, during these fifteen years of 
experience and through history, 1 have known the same 
thing happening. It is my purpose by every means at 
rny command to prevent such a catastrophe occurring 
again. I am more concerned in preventing the 
brutalisation of human nature than in preventing the 
sufferings of my own people. 1 have often gloated over 
ihe sufferings of my own people. I know that people who 
voluntarily undergo n course of suffering raise themselves 
and the. whole of humanity, but [ also know that 
people who become brutalised in tbeir desperate efforts 
to get victory over (heir opponents or to exploit weaker 
nations or weaker men, not only drag down themselves 
but mankind also. And it ennnee be a matter of 
pleasure to me or anyone else to see human nature 
dragged in the mire. If we are all sons of the same 
God and partake of the same divine essence, we must 
partake of the sin of every person whether he belongs 
to us or lo another lace. You can understand how 
repugnant it must be to invoke the beast in any human 
being, bow much more so in Englishmen, amongst 
whom I count numerous friends ’ l invite you to give 
all the help you cau in iLp endeavour that I am 
making. 

“To the Tndiaa Students my appeal is to study 
this question h all thoroughness and if you really 
believe in the power cf non-violence and truth, then 
tor God’s ^ake express these two things in your daily 
life*-not merely in the political held—and you will 
find that whatever you do in this direction will help me 
i,i the struggle, it is possible that Englishmen and 
Englishwomen wLo come into close touch with y u 
wdl assure the world that they have never seen students 
so good, no truthful, <as Indian .students. Don’t you 
think that that would go a long way towards vindicating 
our nation' The words 11 self purification” occurred in 
’i Congress Resolution in 1920. From that moment 
the Congress realised that we were to purify ourselves. 
V/e were by self-sacrifice to purify ourselves so that 
we would deserve liberty and so that God would also 
he with us. If that is the case, every Indian whose 
life bears testimony Lo the spirit of self-sacrifice helps 
his couniry, without having to do anything more. 
Such in my opinion, is the strength of the means which 
the Congress adopted. Therefore, in the battle for 
freedom, every student here need do nothing more 
than that he should purify himself and present a 
character absve reproach and above suspicion.” 

(Gontiniwd on page 390) 
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Europeans to the Rescue 

y'X ( By* Rajagopalachah ) 

The Madras Chamber of Commerce is an association 
exclusively of merchants of British nationality. There 
■: file fi few honorary members who may not be of Bri¬ 
tish extraction. But they are not entitled to vote. 
That such a Chamber of Commerce should adopt the 
following resolution unanimously at a special general 
meeting is a remarkable fact. 

M The Madras Chamber of Commerce is of 
Opinion that the increases to the Income Taxes and 
the Import and Excise Duties proposed by the Finance 
Member in his Bill to supplement the Indian Finance 
Act of 1931 are not only detrimental to the trade 
and industry of the country, especially at the present 
time, but are also calculated effectively to diminish 
tbe sources of taxation and thus decrease the revenues 
anticipated under these heads; and the Chamber 
strongly urges upou the Government of India the 
necessity for meeting a larger percentage of its 
estimated deficit by more drastic retrenchment in its 
Civil, Military and Railway Expenditure. 

“The Chamber would further emphasise the fact 
* v that in spite of the devolution of responsibility to 
the Provinces since the introduction of the Refuting, 
the cost of the Civil Administration of the Central 
Government has incre.ascd during the past ren years 
by nearly 40 per cent. ( from 941 lakhs to l,3CYi 
lakha ) and would urge a searching enquiry into the 
expenditure on: 

(a) Departments dealing with subjects which 
have been transferred to provincial ministries, (such 

, as Labour aud Industries, Medical Service, Public 
Health, Agriculture, Fducaion, Forests etc.) 

(b) Special Departments such nv the Tariff 
Board, the Imperial Research Council of Agriculture, 
the Department of Commercial Intelligence and 
Statistic?, Railway Board, the Railway Rates 
Advisory Committee, with a view to determining 
whether during the present financial stringency they 
should be abolished, amalgamated with other 
departments, or reduced to a skeleton basis. 

(c ) The yearly exodus of departments to Simla. 

> (d ) The Post and Telegraph Department with 
a view to placing it on a more satisfactory financial 

baste* 

(e) The High Commissioner's Office aud the 
. Stores Department in London. 

* ’‘While realising the importance of national 
« defence, the Chamber would point out the fact that 
the cost of- military services is 87 per cent, greater 
than it was in 1913*14. and would urge the necessity 
for further reduction of expenditure, especially iu 
respect of Army Headquarters Administration." 

A few weeks ago the European Association of 
Madras adopted a resolution suggesting that instead of 

> iUtfyfoor per cent, new taxation aud thirtysix per cent, 
retrenchment, wise management should lead to a policy 

-of tlwtysix per cent new taxes and sixtyfour per oent. 

^ We could improve the figures on our 
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part. But the principle is the same. Tbe Chamber of 
Commerce meeting endorses the same principle urging 
the necessity for meeting the deficit more by drastic 
retrenchment than by new taxation. The Chamber's 
condemnation of excessive Military Expenditure is 
specially noteworthy. It has also pointed ont that tbe 
introduction of reform?, instead of reducing expenditure, 
has increased the cost of Administration in a most 
unjustifiable manner. While new taxation has begun 
to be enforced already, the proposed reduction in salaries 
is yet in the region of thought. We do not suppose 
that it is possible to give effect to cuts in salaried 
for past periods. 

Natural Justice 

The Government of India some time ago withdrew 
the salt concession from two taluks in Nellore District 
in Andhra on the ground that the salt was removed in 
large quantities and delivered to traders in distant villages. 
The latest is the withdrawal of the privilege from two 
taluks in Ramuad district, the order of withdrawal being 
the first Dotice of any allegation of abuse of the 
concession. The privilege being restricted to poor 
villagers all of whom are ignorant and illiterate, it is 
not an easy matter to spread a correct arc] complete 
knowledge of the conditions among the people concerned. 
But every effort is being honestly made in this direction 
aud Fcrupulous regard- for the conditions is insisted on. 
Since August Sjt. Rajagopalachari has been in 
correspondence with the Salt Department to settle the 
exact terms of a body of instructions to be issued for 
distribution among Congress workers and others 
for being e>. plained and broadcasted among 
the villagers concerned. It was only on October 
fifteenth that he sent a reply to the Home Secretary 
agreeing to certain suggestions made by him in regard 
to these instructions and representing certain other points 
arising therein. In the course of correspondence with the 
Salt Department, the Collector of Madras Salt Revenue 
pointed out the alleged misuse in Nellore District but 
no mention was made at any time about the abuse of 
the privilege in Ramnad District. When therefor®, the 
communication was received cancelling the privilege in 
respect of Ramnad District it was a complete surprise. 

The communication makes no mention of any other 
ground such as that tbe salt was used for trading 
outside tbe neighbourhood or that it was taken for 
non-domestic* use. The order is made to rest on 
excessive removal to distant villages. Iu fairness any 
allegations on which the wholesale withdrawal of a 
most valueable privilege is based must be duly notified 
and subjected to challenge and proof coatra. Evan 
if the prosecutor and the judge should be one and the 
same revenue authoritiy, it is 3urely wrong to dispense 
even with notice and the opportunity to deny the (ofitfi 
before such a prosecutor-judge. 

Once a right has been conceded by government He t 
sanctity is no less than that of other rights. It may be * 
subject to conditions and a breach thereof may entitle 
government to withdraw the right. But the breach should 
be proved and should not be assumed on the mere/ 
statement of it, What is all Important is that the rules 
of natural justice should apply where no specific procedure 
is prescribed. The minimum of formality h notice gad 
opportunity to offer proof against the allegation* / 
whatever the Tribunal may be. 
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The Congress and the Minorities 

[The following is the full text of Gandhiji’s speech 
at tha Minorities Committee:] 

“Prime Minister and friends, it is with deep sorrow 
and deeper humiliation that I have to announce utter 
failure on my part to secure an agreed solution of the 
communal question through informal conversations 
among and with the representatives of different groups. 
I apologise to you, Mr. Prime Minister, and the other 
colleagues for the waste of a precious week. My only 
consolation lies in the fact that when I .accepted the 
burden of carrying on these talks, I knew that therj 
Was not much hope of success, and still more in the 
fact that 1 am not aware of having spared any effort 
to rpach a solution. 

Put to say that the conversations have to our utter 
Shame failed is nor to say the whole truth. Causes of 
Failure were inherent in the composition of the Indian 
delegation. We are almost all not elected 
reprer-intativr-s of die parties or groups whom we are 
presumed to xcprc-enl; we ao here by nomination of 
the Gcn/tvnineni. Nor are those wh ise presence was 
absoIu'Hy necessary (or au agreed solution to be found 
here. Furtner, you v, mi allow roc; to say that this 
was hardly ihe rime to summon the Minorities Committee. 
It Jacks the sense of realgv in that we do nut know 
what ir is that v/e are g nug io get. If we knew in a 
definite m.unmr that we are going to the dung we 
want, we should husiiats hfiy times before we threw it 
away in a sininl wra-gle, r.^ it would be if wa are told 
that the getting of it would depend upon the ability of 
the present delegation to produce an agreed solutiou of 
the communal tangle. The suhiooa can be the crown 
of the. Swaiaj const?cu:inn, inr its foundation if only 
because onr differences have hardened, if they have 
not arisen, by reason of the fo/r.ign doiriuaiion. I 
have not a shadow of' a doubt that rrc iceberg of 
communal differs a css wui inch under the warmth of 
the sun of fr« edorn. 

I therefore venture to suggest that the Mmorihes 
Couimi.tee be adjourned sinj-iiic aud that the funda¬ 
mental? of The ConsTii'uiou bv hammeicd into shape as 
quickly as may be. Meanwhile, me informal work of 
discovering a true solution of the communal prob’em 
w;ll and must continue; on<\ i must cut balk or be 
allowed to block th . progress of Constitution building. 
AdU’.cUou must be diverted from it and concentrated 
on the main part of the structure. 

I bardlv need point out to the committee that my 
failure does not mnan the end of all hope of arriving 
at an agreed solution, My failure does not *ven mean 
my utter defeat; there is no such word in my 
dictionary, My confession merely means fail are of the 
special effort for which I presumed to ask for a week's 
indulgence, which you so generously gave. 

I propose to use the faiiur?. as a stepping stone to 
success, and I invite you all to do likewise; but should 
all effort at agreement fail, even when the Round 
Table Conference reaches the end of its labours, I would 
eugge&t the addition of a clause to the expected 
Gaaatitntlan appointing a judicial tribunal that would 
Examine all claims and give its final decision on alt 
the point*} that mav be left unsettled. 

Not need this Committee think that the time given 
l or enabling informal conversations to be carried on 


has been altogether wasted. You will be glad to learn 
that many friends, not members of the delegation, have 
been giving their attention to the question. Among 
these I would mention Sir Geoffrey Corbett. He 
has produced a scheme of redistribution of the Punjab 
Vluch, though it has nor found acceptance, is in my 
opinion, well worth studying. I am askiDg Sir 
Geoffrey if he will kiudly elaborate and circulate 
it among the members. Our Sikh colleagues 
have also produced another, which is at least 
worthy of study. Sir Hubert Carr produced last night 
an ingenious and novel proposal to set up for the 
Punjab two Legislatures, the lower to satisfy the 
Musai; nan claim and the upper nearly satisfying the 
Sikh Claim. Though I am no belftver in a bicameral 
legislature, I am much attracted by Sir Hubert's 
proposal, and 1 would invite him to pursue it further 
with the same /.eal with which, I gratefully admit, he 
followed and contributed to the informal deliberations. 

Lastly, in as much as the only reason for my 
appearance at these deliberations is that I represent 
the Indian National Congress, 1 must clearly set fonh 
its potuUou. Jn spite of appearances to the contrary, 
especially in Kuglaud, the Congress claims to represent 
the. whole nation, aud most decidedly the dumb millions, 
among whom an 1 , 'minded the numberless Untouchables, 
who me. more suppressed than depressed, as also in a 
way the mom unfortunate and neglected clashes known 
as Hack ward Races. 

live is ths Cangrc^-i position in a nut shell. I 
an read ini; the Congress resolution, the Congress has, 
since its luctption, sc: up pure nationalism as its 
ideal. It has endeavoured to break down communal 
harriers. The following Lahore resolution was the 
culminating paint in its advance towards nationalism. 

kt !n view of the lapse of the Nehru Report it is 
unnecessary to declare the policy of the Congress 
regia lirg communal questions, the Congress, believing 
that in an iudepen lent India communal questions 
can ody b 2 ;; coved on strictly national liner,. 
Cut ns the Sikhs iu particular, and the Muslims 
and the otter minorities in general, had expressed 
dissatisfaction over the solution of communal 
quest:su:, proposed in the Nehru Report, this Congress 
assures the Sikhs* the Muslims and other minorities 
that no solution thereof ?□ any future constitution 
will be acceptable to the Congress that does not give 
full satisfaction Vo the parties concerned. 

M l Unce the Congress is precluded from setting forth 
any communal boludor. of the communal problem, - 
buP at this critical juncrure in the history of tbe nation 
it is felt that the Working Committee should suggest 
for adoption by tha couutry a solution, though communal 
in appearance, ye: as nearly national as possible, and 
generally acceptable to the communities concerned. 
The Working Committee, therefore, after full and free 
discussion, unanimously passed the following scheme; 

“ 1. (aj Tne article ir the constitution relating to 
fundamental rights shall include a guarantee to the 
communties concerned of the protection of their 
cultuies, languages, scripts, education, profession and 
practice of religion and religious endowments; 

“ ( b) Personal laws shall be protected by specific 
provisions to be embodied in the Constitution. 

‘W protection of political and other rights of min¬ 
ority communities in the various Provinces shali be (be 
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concern and be within the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Government. 

"2, The Franchise shall be extended to adult 
men and women. 

{Note: The' working Committee is committed to 
adult franchise *by the resolution of the Karachi Congress 
and cannot entertain any alternative franchise. In 
view, however 1 / of misapprehensions in some quarters 
the Committee wishes to make it clear that in any 
event the franchise shall be uniform and so extensive 
as to reflect on the electoral roll the proportion in the 
population of every community.) 

‘*3. {a) Joint electorates shall form the basis of 
representation in the future constitution of India. 

11 (h) That for^the Hindus in Sind and the Muslims in 
Assam and the Sikhs in the North West Frontier and 
Punjab and for Hindus and Muslims in any province 
• where they are less than 25 per cent, of the population 
seats shall be reserved in the Federal and Provincial 
Legislature on the basis of population, with the right to 
contest additional seats. 

“4. Appointments shall be made by non-parly public 
service commissions, which shall prescribe the minimum 
qualifications and which shall have due regard to 
the efficiency of the public service as well as to the 
principle of equal opportunity to all the communities 
for a fair share in the public services of the country. 

11 5. In the formation of the Federal aud Provincial 
cabinets the interests of minority communities should be 
recognised by convention. 

,4 6. The North West Frontier Province and Balu¬ 
chistan shall have the same form of Government and 
administration as other provinces. 

"7. Sind shall be constituted into a separate Province 
provided that the people of Sind are prepared to bear 
the financial burden of the separated Province. 

"d, The future constitution of the country shall be 
Federal. The residuary powers shall vest in the 
federating units unless on further examination it is found 
to be against the best interests of India, 

The working Committee has adopted the foregoing 
scheme as a compromise between the proposals based 
on undiluted communatisms and undiluted nationalism. 
Whilst on the one hand the working Committee hopes 
that the whole Nation will endorse the scheme, on the 
Qthor it assuies those who take extreme views 
and cannot adopt it that the Committee will gladly, as 
it is bound to by the Lahore resolution, accept without 
reservation accept any other scheme if it commands the 
acceptance of all the parties concerned. 

That is the Congress resolution. 

If, however, a national solution is impossible and 
the Congress scheme proves unacceptable, 1 am not 
4fM$clurfed from endort-ing any other reasonable scheme 
which may be acceptable to the parties concerned. 
The Congress position on this question, therefore, is 
one of greatest possible, accomodation. Where it can¬ 
not help it will not obstruct. Needless to say that the 
Congress wii! whole heariedly support any scheme of 
private avbitrrcioo. It seems to have been represented 
that I \tm opposed to aoy representation of the Untou¬ 
chables on the legislatures. This is a travesty of the 
truth what I have said and what I must repeat is that 
I am opposed to their special reperesentation, 1 
am convinced that this can do them do good 
and may do much harm; but the Congress is 


wedded to adult franchise. Therefore, millions 
of them can be placed on the voters* roll. 
It is impossible to conceive that with untouchability 
fast disappearing nominees of these voters can be 
boycotted by the others. But what these people need 
more than election to the legislatures is protection 
from social and religious persecution. Custom which is 
often more powerful than law, has brought 
them to a degradation of which every thinking 
Hindu has need to feel ashamed and to do penance. 

1 should, therefore, have the most drastic legisla¬ 
tion rendering criminal all the special persecution 
to which these fellow-countrymen of mine are sub¬ 
jected by the so-called superior classes. Thank God 
the conscience ot Hindus has been stirred, and untouch- 
ability will soon be a relic of our sinful past. 

la it Coercion ? 

The stubborn opposition of Musalman leaders and 
leaders of the Depressed classes and others to the 
Congress plea for a national electoral scheme, and 
their bold stand even against the all powerJul Gandhi, * 
show that neither Gaudhiji nor the Congress can carry 
anything through by sheer might of inlluence or force 
of numbers or by secret coerciou. What then is the 
meamug of the universal acceptance of the prohibition 
programme ? Why is it so difficult to secure bidders 
at auctions, or get trees for marking ? Why do the 
customers stay away on account of a few frail bodhd 
volunteers, with Gandhi caps on, standing at the 
approaches to the tavern ? The officials are satisfied with 
a simple explanation furnished to them by the under¬ 
lings and the renters: 'It is all coercion. 1 Is the drinking 
minority sc insignificant that it can be so easily coerced 
or frightened ? If so, the Government ca e e is indeed 
reduced to a yoor plight. If it is not so insignificant 
as that, then how is it that when such a weak and 
oppressed community as the untouchables can raise their 
heads and fight Congress, according to their lights; 
when they can plead for obviously wrong aud unnational 
schemes of representation, the drinking minority is not 
willing to fight and oppose the Congress coercion ? And 
this, when the Excise Department, the Reserve Police, 
the Land Revenue Officers, the Magistracy and in fact 
all the arms of a powerful Government are only too 
willing to answer the shghtes: call and come in motor 
lorries for protection, offensive as well as defensive, on 
the alarm being given. 

Nothing can be more foolish than to seek to 
explain the phenomenon to oneself or to others ou the 
basis of coercion. The success of the picketing and 
the propaganda against drink cannot be explained away 
by a theory of nation-wide intimidation on the part 
of the Congress. What is felt to be an insidious form 
of coercion or fear is really the moral feeling of the 
nation. This feeling ts perhaps foreign to the British 
mind or not quite understandable, and they call it 
coercion. The British mind can underntand the 
repugnance to drunkenness. But it cannot understand 
the. Indian shame and repugnance felt about all 
drinking even in moderation. This is the concrete 
result of an age-long social tradition, and cannot be - 
realised by the ordinary Westerner. Hence he refuses 
to be Have us when we tell him that we have not 
intimidated the consumers or the tree-owners. 

- 

/ 
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Those Pictures 

(By C. Rajaoopalachar) 

A crore and a quarter of rupees gone accordirp to 
H computation' in the Madras Secretariat based on 
receipts for April and May of this year, compared with 
the same months in the previous year. This was 
enough to make any Finance Member fret and fume. 
On the top of it came ihe dismal results of the toddy 
license auctions in August and September enough to 
drive any bureaucracy mad. Before the middle of 
September, that is, before the secret “tender” and con¬ 
firmation dates for all licences that could not be 
dispowd of, something must be done to create confidence 
in the minds of the Liquor-trade men. All dcpArl- 
ments are busy finding out mpans somehow to create 
ihis confidence. The Picketing activity ot the Congress 

acted as a nucleus aud a creative agent of a wonder¬ 
ful deal of energy all over the country. Man, woman 
and child in remotest hamlet sing anti-drink songs. 
The resolve to do away with the curse has spread like 
a prairle-fire, I shall not grudge other organisations 
some share in this great revolution Even the Madras 
Government’s Temperance Propaganda last year—they 
spent many lakhs on it—could not have been all for 
nOihiog. It must have contributed its share to the 
development of popuftir feding. 

So, all castes and communities are busy adopting 
Total Abstinence. 11 If the Brahmin need not drink, 
if the other high castes do not waste their earning on 
the Toddy shop, why should we not also try. After 
ali * high ? and * low 1 can be got over with a well 
filled purge. If we get over poverty, we have done 
half the hurdles in life's race." So the 11 low ca3tcs ” 
think, or have been taught to think, Is it impertinence 
or mraebief to teach them to think this way arc? raise 
their status ? In India the vegetarian and the man who 
does not drink intu.\icatirg liquor arc automatically 
high cBflte. It may be all superstition but it is there. 

Finance Department, therefore, has turned Its angry 
eyes at caste organisations. u Wbat are the 
magistrates doing ? Do they not know that there is a 
lot of coercion and intimidation and oppression iu 
these caste panebayats? Read your Penal Code please, 
and do your work ! ” 

M But we have rarely interfered in such matters, 
and never without a complaint from aggrieved parties. 
They seem to be here submitting to the caste pressure.” 
No* this will not do. The right to drink must be 
protected l 

Alas that any honest government, be it our own or 
foreign* should thus lose its nerve. Dependence on an 
tvi\ trade is a dreadful thing. Should any ruler be sad 
or Ulifted because his people have reduced their 
imehtuption of alcoholic liquors ? It ic a tragedy that 
usetpad O t rejoicing on tbe reduction of an evil that 
flip* body and sou), instead of lending a helping hand 
to tbe straggling man that walks up tbe steep elope, 
Opr government should have to deem it a misfortune 
a*d toe* it* equanimity. Pharaoh has hardened bis 
tel iadeed and the waters have been turned to blood. 

A friend sent me two picture posters the other day, 
I know why be sent them. He has sept them 
without any covering latter. Both bore the artist's 
: Bhd the seal of tbe Madras Government's 
Propaganda Board, Beautiful powerful 
of them,— one represented tbe jprtfijgf <tf 


the ways; to wife aud children and domestic joy on the 
right, and to the toddy shop and crime on the left 
The artist might have put the picketed at the gate of 
the shop and the Finance Member at the counter. But 
it was drawn on 28-1-30, The other picture also a 
double scene, shows how the highway-man says “your 
money or your lifeBut on the other hand, Drink takes 
money and life and soul, all together. Alas that a portion 
of the money must go to Government and thereby 
create a vested interest in this wicked business, and 
they must feel anger, instead of satisfaction, that less 
liquor is consumed. This was drawn op 20-11-30. 
In VJj I August-September, such cartoons, with the 
seal of the Government on it, would be impossible. As 
Temperance has caused all this trouble of reduced income, 
first step in retrenchment oil with the Temperance Board 
The poor dumb pictures seem to complain. But the 
Finance Member, I can imagine, is enjoying the dis¬ 
comfiture of those undistributed pictures. You caused it 
all, so you must be cut out first. And the Madras 
Cabinet of members and ministers feel like having 
bound Samson with fetters of brass. 

The Right of Peaceful Picketing 

Th is right that was secured for us by Gandbiji 
in the Delhi Settlement has been ^vigorously and 
continuously exercised throughout the Southern 
provinces. Iu spite of all impedimenta and difficulties 
offered on the part of Government as well as the liquor 
dealers, the results have been most encouraging. The 
fall in rentals at tbe recent auctions is a meawtre of 
the liqi or-dealets’ estimate of future buames*. They are 
, shrewd men and are able to sense the feeling in the 
country and their bids may therefore be taken as a reliable 
measure of the degree of success attained in our work. 

Gut of 9,000 toddy shops in the presidency of 
Madras, I was reliably informed, that about 3,000 were 
still unsold until the last week of September, 30 
per cent of the shops in Tamil Nadu were not yet 
assigned to licensees. The shops that have beet sold 
off so far have been given awav for annual rentals 
totalling about Rs. 35 lakhs, that is to say, less than 
half of what the toddy licenses in Tamil Nadu were 
sold for in previous years. We should remember that 
this is the result of tremendous official activities. 
Taking sample districts, out of 563 toddy eheps in 
Coimbatore as many as 260 remain yet unassigoed. 
So also in North Arcot of 400 shops, more than 200 
are ytt unsigned. In South Arcot out of nearly 300 
shops more than a hundred are still undisposed of. On 
the ‘father hand, in Ramnad District though all the 
shops have been assigned, they have fetched only two 
laltba annual rental as against an average of 4 lakhs 
in previous years. 

The work has not been uniform all over. On the 
contrary, persistent effort in some places have resulted 
in the general atmosphere. If the active centre* 
are separately taken we can see what can be achieved 
if men and women make up their minds. In a certain 
taluk only ten out of ninetyone toddy ahpps could 
be properly disposed of. In another taluk, there were 
no bids whatever for 16 out of 21 shops. 

1 calculate that with reduced tree-tax and reduced 
rentals, the total excise revenue will be affected bo far 
as Tamil Nadu 19 concerned to the extent of from 75 
lakhs to one crow under toddy alone, 

C. R. 
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Some Posers 

As the reader has already seen a regular feature of 
all meetings addressed by Gandbiji is his invitation to 
the audience te' ask questions, to which he gives 
his answers, “^lo question will embarrass me and the 
franker you are the closer we can come and the 
bettef opportunity you give me to explain my case " is 
a preliminary remark common to every meeting. I 
shall cull some of these questions and answers for the 
readers of “Young India." The reader will notice 
ibe vision of a Ganges of self-suffering-is growing 
upon him more and more and there is not a meeting 
where he does not share with his hearers the echoes 
he hears from the innermost Deep of the coming storm, 
v *Q. (At the National Labour Club Reception.) Are 
you not indicating a tendency to bellicose Nationalism ? 
And do you not think it would be a dangerous ideal 
to sacrifice a million lives in order to attain freedom ? 

A. I do not think it to be a dangerous ideal to 
sacrifice one’s own life, and these precious lives will 
be sacrificed by a nation that is living iu compulsory 
disarmament, India, you must remember, is wedded to 
non-violence and therefore, there is uo question of 
taking someone else's life. We do not consider our 
lives so cheap as to be given away for nothing, but 
we do not consider our lives to be dearer than liberty 
Itself* and therefore, if we had to sacrifice a million 
lives* we would do so tomorrow, and God above 
would say nothing but “Well done my children.” We 
atfl tying to gain our liberty; you or the other hand 
have been an Imperialistic minded race. You have 
been In the habit of committing frightfulness-and as 
the late General Dyer put it iu answer to a question 
by the Hunter Commission: * Yes, 1 did this frght- 
fulntsfi deliberately.’ I am here to say that General 
Dyer was not the only one capable of resorting to this 
frightfuloess. We can reverse the process and sacrifice 
ourselves in the attempt to gain our liberty. It is up 
to you, those who are trustees of the honour of the 
British nation, to prevent this disaster if you can.,’ 

Q. Would we not be making a mistake in giving 
you independence 1 

A ♦ I think you will if you give independence to 
anyone. And please, therefore, remember that I have 
not come to beg for independence, but I have come 
fts a result of last year’s suffering and at the end of 
that suffering* time came when we left India in order 
to see whether we have now sufficiently impressed the 
British mind with our suffering, so that I can go away 
syltb eil honourable settlement. Bat if I go away with 
an honourable settlement, I shall not go away with the 
belief that I have received any gift from this nation. 
There is DO such thing as a gift of independence from 
(IDS nation to another. It has got to be gained and 
bought With ohe’s blood and I feel that we have already 
spilt sufficient of out own blood in the process which 
has goad oh deliberately since 1919. But it may be 
that in God'S Grace He considers that we have not 
suffered enough, that we have not gone through the 
procM* of purification. Then, I am here to testify that 
wa shall continue the process of self-sacrifice until at 
last no Britisher will want to remain iu Iddla as a 
ruler. 
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Q. Lord Irwin is reported to have said in a speech 
at the Central Hall that he knew you would not 
insist on complete independence. Is this true ? 

A. Well: In the first instance I do not know that 
L^rd Irwin made the speech which Is imputed to him. 
Secondly, I must not speak for Lord Irwin. That would 
be a question well addressed to him. But I never 
told Lord Iiwin that I would not press for complete 
independence. On the contrary, so far as my memory 
serves me right, I told him that I would press for 
complete independence and, for me that does not mean 
ruling India through deputies 1. e. Indian agents rather 
than English agents. Complete independence to me 
means National Government. 

Q. How do you reconcile complete independence 
with the retention of British troops ? 

A. British troops may remain in India and that 
would depend upon the arrangement that the partners 
came to. This, for a limited period, would be to the 
interest o( India because India has become emasculated 
and it is necessary to retain some portion of British 
troops or some portion of British officers under the 
National Government and in the employ of the National 
Government. I shall defend the partnership and yet 
defend the retention of those troops. 

Q. Do you envisage a Viceroy when you speak of 
an independent India ? 

A. Whether the Viceroy remains is a question to 
be decided by both the parties. Speaking for myself, 

I cannot conceive a Viceroy remaining. But l can 
conceive a British agent remaining there because there 
would be so many interests which the British have 
brought into being theie which I personally do not seek 
to destroy and in order to represent those interests nud 
if there is also an army consisting of British troops 
and officers I could not possibly say “ No, ‘bore will 
not be a British Agent. ’* And since there are also the 
Princes concerned I cannot vouchsafe for what the 
Princes will do and, therefore, I do not expect that 
under the scheme I have in mind there will be no 
British agent there-* whether he 19 called a Viceroy or 
a Governor-General. But 1 would defend it as a 
partnership having the condition that it is to be terminated 
at the will of either on terme of absolute equality. 1 
am writing on a slate from which I have to rub out 
many things. 

Q. What are the common objects that such a 
partnership would advance ? 

A. The common object that the partnetship is going! 
to advance is to cease the exploitation of the races of 
the earth. If India becomes free from this curse si 
exploitation, under which she has groaned for to many 
years, it would be up to India to see that there h no 
further exploitation. Real partnership would be etf 
mutual benefit. It would be a partnership between two 
races the one having been known for its manliness, 
bravery, courage and its unrivalled powers of organtofttiati, 
and the other an ancient race possessing a culture 
perhaps second to none, a continent in itself, A , 
partnership between these two tuples cannot but >' 
result in mutual good and be to the bcngfjt of mankind* /,;/ 

The Week-End At Chieheater O .Xf \ 

The week-ends,, arraasfcd. by Charlie Andrews, have , 
been to Gandhlji. as fountains of fresh ail 
ftmosphere. The last weekend was at;!; 
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one of the ancient Cathedral towns of England, situated 
seventy miles South of London t on a spur of the 
South Downs. Peace, quiet, lovely sunshine, and 
freeh intimate contacts. The visit to Chichester was 
trebly fruitful because of the contact established with 
three of the important men in England-Bishop Bell 
pf Chichester and Canon Campbell, and Mr. C. F. 
Scott of the 11 Manchester Guardian." 

Gandhiji bad long and intimate talks with all the 
three who were glad to understand the Indian situation 
from Gandhiji at first band. 

The Bishop is unlike many Churchmen that we have 
met before. There is no predominently religious “'air” 
about him. He talks most intelligently on any topic 
that you care to discuss and with a detachment that 
often puzzles you, lie seems to have made up his 
mind about everything and though he disagrees with you 
does not allow you to feel that be does so. Quite a 
masterful personality, capable of tackling with consummate 
Skill affairs of the State. One might almost feel 
that he has mistaken his vocation, but one immediately 
realises ones mistake. There is a deep undercurrent of 
spirituality in everything that he says or does, and his 
life is so simple that as Canon Campbell said of him 
* our Bishop would be as happy in a hovel as in his 
Palftce.’ He was for many years tutor at Oxford and 
was a student at the same College as Lord Irwin. 
He has connections with him and a host of others who 
count, and I may say that not a minute of the hours 
Spent with him by Gandhiji was wasted. “I am not 
prepared to believe that the Conference can break on 
the minorities question" said he to me with considerable 
confidence, A number of clergymen asked Mr. Gandhi 
A number of questions last night and when one of them 
eoid that he hoped that the question would be solved 
in India Mr, Gandhi said that be was determined to 
£olve it here. I think he will do it. Ilis optimism is 
not of an empty kind". Aud the Bishop added “I 
have had some very precious talk with Mr. Gandhi 
tad have understood from him as much as a 
layman can understand, but l fear that he is more 
auspicious of some people than one ought to be. 
I am quite sura that the fears that there would 
be chaos and civil war id India it the Euglish 
left the country are unfounded and the result of ignor¬ 
ance, but 1 may assure you that they are genuinely 
fait, and I wonder if some thing caouot be done to 
evolve a formula in the future constitution calculated 
to dispel those fears.” 

He has had long talks with Gandhiji and if anyone 
outride the Conference can exercise influence on the 
counsels of those concerned he is sure ro do so. 

n Bqt supposing nothing happens," I said, “the 
vUi& will eutely lead to a deeper understanding between 
India and England, and will be very helpful to the 
paerfiste so far as their mission is concerned, T> 


He was sure about the first part of my statement 
%Ut not about the second part; 11 Why should not the 
lead to anything more ? Aud if it does not, the 
is uncertain, What can we do in Manchuria, 
ithbtsgh we know that something ought to be done 
IU* ? L am quite sure that in case something happens 


4n.T«dia, Itt the absence of a settlement, something 
done -here. But I doubt that we would be 



t<y Ifc I wonder if the pacifists would know 


exactly what lo do." He 6eemed to be more anxious 
that the tragedy be averted than that it should be 
coped with. 

“Who are the outstanding pacifists to-day?" I 
asked and ha immediately named Albert Schweitzer and 
Remain Rolland. He was full of Dr. Schweitzer's 
latest book and said; “ He is a great moral force. 

When I met him for the first time in France I waa 
surprised to read on his card a Doctor of Medicine,' 

1 Doctor of Theology, 1 Doctor of Music,’ and after 
having had all these distinctions he decided that 
his work lay in the forests of Africa amid 
danger and death. " “ And the most unattractive type 

of danger and death, ” said Mr. Bell, to bring out the 
heroic selflessness of Dr. Schweitzer most vividly. 
Among the English pacifists he named Dr. Maude 
Royden and Arthur Ponsunby and some of the 
members of the Fellowship of Reconciliation. 14 Mr. H. 
G. Wells aud Bertrand Russell are pacifists but not 
the moral forces we are thinking of," he had no 
hesitation to add. As we left he thrust into my arms an 
anthology of Catholic writers (a fresh book that he 
was reading ) “ as a remembrance of Chichester. ” A 
Catholic gift from a Church of England man! But 
nothing surprising from one who is free from any kind 
of narrowness, not to say bigotry. 

Canon Campbell is a different man. He is in no 
way in&crutable and his learning and culture over-flow 
like a mountain spring. He has read deeply and 
widely, as any great preacher of bis renown should do, 
and he has found numerous meeting grounds in Eastern 
philosophy. Dr. Tagore’s writings have left an abiding 
impression on him and tfis heart bankers after a quiet 
contemplative kind of life, though he gave rude shocks 
to theologians by raising fierce controversies some 
years ago. He was deeply interested in getting at the root 
meaning of 1 Swaraj ' and when Gandhiji traced it to Its 
souice which he said was self-purification and self-sacrifice 
the Canon was mightily pleased and said: “That is the 
essence of all great religions,” Pie is sick of the “ex¬ 
plosive onrush of modern science" and feels that what 
we are suffering from is a secular outlook in all our 
affairs- He has the deepest sympathy for the Indian 
Cause and was overjoyed that his meeting with Gandhiji 
meant nothing less than the spirit reaching out to 
spirit. 

The visit to the veteran journalist, Mr. C. P. 
Scott was in the nature of a pilgrimage, as Gandhiji 
himself described it. Having been in editorial charge 
of'the “Manchester Guardian” for fifty years, he retired 
at the age of S3 in 1929. Tie is thus 85 now, but has 
the vigour of a young man of 20 as we could see from 
his firm and steady step as be ran up and down bis 
staircase to get bis overcoat. He is enjoying his well 
-earned rest in his sister's bouse at Bognor on the 
South Coast of England, which acquired a special 
celebrity by the King having had his last 
convalescence there. And there we met him with his 
sister who is 97, with all her faculties unimpaired, and 
her countenance unwrinkled excepting for a slight 
deafness. She seemed to be interested in everything 
and regarded Gandhiji's visit as an important event 
in her life. “I have your blessings on my mission, 
I hope," said Gandhiji to her as we were leaving, and 
she cordially said 11 Qh yes; yoq have," 


With Ur. Scott Gandhiji had a long talk. He did 5 ^h5 a,m. Sleep, 


not want to worry bun with any argument or raise a 
discussion. “This U purely a pilgrimage. For years 
your phper has been an oasis in a desert of mleunder- 
standing and misrepresentation and I thought I must 
see yctf if only to express my greatfulness/’ said 
Gaudbiji as the old man came forward to greet him. 
He took him to a glass room at the back of the house 
designed to let in a flood of sunshine from all 
directions and there they chatted away whilst Charlie 
Andrews and I watched and listened from an adjoining 
room, Mr. Scott seemed to be quite in touch with 
the current events and knew that Gandhiji had said at 
one of the meetings here that the sum total of British 
rule in India had not been to India's benefit. So 
Mr, Scott asked 11 Don't you think it is due to British 

rule that there is unity in India ? ’’ yes; it is 

a unity superimposed by the British rule. The 
result is that we have numerous disruptive forces 

coming up to the surface at the critical moment as 
we find now. Mr. Macdonald resented the suggest¬ 
ion but I have no doubt that the solution of the 
communal question would not have been difficult if we 
bad on the conference men truly respresentative 
of India. Everyone, as Sir Ali Imam said, owes his 
place to the will of the Prime Minister, and 

even assuming that the same men would have come 
in, bad they been elected by the nation, they would 
have acted with a better sense of tesponsibility than 
they are doing today. As a matter of fact men from 
ridiculously small minorities have been selected and 
they are said to represent so many communities and 
they can put all 6ortB of obstacles in the way.’* 

But I shall not traverse the whole argument and, 
indeed, as I have said before, nothing was put 
forward before the old veteran as an argument. He 
thought of his past, crowded with events, recalled 
veterans like Gladstone “ with beautiful dark eyes full 
of sweetness and fire," and Campbell-Bannerman who 
hod for all time left the impress of his statesmanship 
on history, recounted the great part this statesman had 
played at the time of framing the South African 
Constitution and Beomed to sigh for men of that 
heroic type. 

A Day 

It is close on the 2 A. M, and I must bring this 
letter to a close- 1 do not know whether the readers 
of Young India care for all the stuff that I am 
Bending every week. I would net send it if I was 
Bure that they would not call for it. I record Gnndhiji's 
activities outside the conference in some detail because 
it is his conviction, as it is mine, :bat his most 
important work is being done through these contacts, 
through private talks, and through frank conferences 
with all classes and ranks of people. Every minute of 
his time here, as in India, is pledged to the country, 
And perhaps there is no one who is going through the 
same strafin as he. I shall just copy his engagement 
bock for a day of 24 hours. 

1 a. m. Reach Kingsly Hall 
1-45 a# m, Finish the Spinning quota of 160 
rounds. 

1- 50 a. m. Write up the Diary. 

2— 345 a.m. Sleep, 

J45—5 a. m. Day begins with wash and grayer. 


6—7 a.m. Walk and gtv* intervidw whilst 
walking. 


7—8 

Morning functions & bath. 

8—8-30 

First meal. 

8-30—9-15 

Kingsly Hall to Kinghtsbridge. 

9-15—10-45 

Interviews with a Journalist, an Artist, 4 
Sikh Member of the Delegation ana ; 
merchant. 

10-45—11 

To St. lames. 

11—1 

At St. James’. 

1—2-45 

American Lunch. 

3—2-30 

With the Musalmaos. 

5-30—7 

Secretary of State. 

7—7-30 

Rush home for prayer and evening meal, 

8—9-10 

Conference of Temperance workers. Talk 
on the drink Problem in India 

9-10 

leave for Sidcup to meet Nawab Saheb 


of Bhopal 


When he will reach Kingsly Hall one doe* not know, 
but never before one o'clock ! And that is a normal 
day I may add. This is what is called burning the 
candle at both ends. How long can it go on ? 

M. D< 

A Bishop’s Advice 

It was a fine admonition and an inspiring Idea, 
what the Lord Bishop of Madras recently toMk bis 
Christian flock at Vizagapalam. Refering to the 
clamour by minority communities for protection in the 
future constitution, he said that “this meant that they 
lacked faith in God. Instead of being afraid of the 
future and clamouring like other minority communities 
for protection from this Government or that, the 
Christian community in India must consider the present 
state of affairs as its opportunity to serve the country ; 
and God* as partner with Him in accomplishing 
His great purpose in this land." This good advice Is . 
applicable to every community. With equality of lAW 4 
and absence of civil disabilities attached to any one by 
reason of caste, or religion, or community, it is only 
want of faith in God and weakness of conviction 
regarding Democracy and Self-rule that can peemb 
fear oi nervousness on the part of any community. 
No country in the world can produce a better or eyes 
an equal record of mutual, active, toleration of all 
religions and cultures like India. Communities, as We)! 
as individuals, must place the thought of service add 
contribution to national progress first and 
Privileges and rights come in the inverse measure of 
one’s anxiety for them. The less you seek them, the 
more easily are they attained. They follow impexceptiUy 
in the wake of service. 

__ C . R. '! 
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The Birmingham Visit 

Woodbrooke 

The last week-end was spent at Birmingham in 
the midst of friends whc were with ns throughout the 
last historic struggle and who specially deputed Mr. 
Horace Alexander on a mission of studying the situation 
and* if possible, of peace. The visit was, therefore, in 
the nature of a pilgrimage, to use the words of 
Gandhiji. And pilgrimage it was in more than one sense. 
For the Woodbrooke Settlement is a place where 
international peace, friendship and brotherhood are 
specially cultivated and promoted through the devoted 
endeavours of Quaker friends like Mr. Alexander 
who came out to India last year in those perilous 
times leaving his wife, a chronic cripple, needing Ais 
daily attendance, at home; like Mr. Jack Hoyland 
who has done much to spread a correct knowledge of 
India* both, whilst he was a professor in India, and 
whilst be has been teaching students of somo 15 nation- 
giitiee at Woodbrooke, and like Mr. H. G. Wood, 
their Director oJ studies, adored and loved by all. Wood¬ 
brooke is also a place of pilgrimage inasmuch ns it is 
an example of wealth earned and used as a trust for 
the benefit of mankind. It is maintained out of the 
endowments made by Cadbury of the Chocolate 
in foct, the settlement house is the house in which 
Mr, Cadbury lived and were bis sou serves is Warden. 
The spirit of the welcome accorded to Gandhiji may be 
Judged from Mr. Wood's letter to Gandhiji, apologising 
for his absence from Woodbrook that evening: 

11 1 am, as the French would say, desolated to 
And that a prior engagement of long standing prevents 
me frqm presiding at the gathering at Woodbrooke 
this Sunday afternoon, and deprives me of the 
privilege of welcoming you in the name of your 
many friends and admirers in Birmingham. 

Many people in England do not understand you 
and, when we do understand you or think we under¬ 
stand you, we cannot always follow you; but we 
th ank God that at this crisis in India's history and 
in world-affairs. He has raised up a prophet with 
each gifts of moral leadership as you possess. We 
kQQW something of the responsibilities which you are 
pow carrying and we shall be proud if a quiet day 
fas oar Woodbrooke fellowship may help to sustain 
the strength you need for your great task. Our hope 
bt that the labours of the Conference On which you 
1 aw erWfed may Issue In such an understanding 
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between India and England, Hindu and Moslem, 
as shall fulfil the legitimate ideals of Indian 
nationalism. 

We hope also for such a settlement as may 
further your own concern for the uplift of the 
manhood of the peasantry in India; for the great 
challenge of your life and work to us—a challenge 
which we know we need and to which we but 
falteringly respond—lies in the constant reminder 
which you bring to U 9 of the prayer of Rabindranath 
Tagore, 11 Give me the strength never to disown the 
poor." 

And indeed the Poet's prayer may be paid to conform 
to the life and thought of those who have dedicated 
themselves to the settlement. 

The Bishop’s Visit 

It is in the fitness of things that wherever Gandhiji 
goes, the Church dignitaries seek him out. ITis appeal 
to the British public is addressed mainly to Christian 
England. “ If Christian England realised the tragedy 
of the wrong perpetrated ny the British in India, it 
would rise up like one man against it," be said at the 
evening meeting. 

The Bishop of Birmingham has the unique distinc¬ 
tion of being at once a doctor of science and divinity. 
He is also a Fellow of the Royal Society. He was a 
contemporary of Mr. Montagu at College aud having 
known him well since the latter satisfied his ambition 
to be Secretary of State for India, knows something 
of India and her problems. He has his own views 
of men and things but he is gifted with a spirit of 
true inquiry which is usually associated with a scientific 
mind, aud has tte courage of his convictions. Once a 
man like him is convinced, he in an asset in the interests 
of the cause. Gandhiji bad a very long talk with him 
on the Indian question. I will not attempt to describe 
the talk, nor is it necessary or even proper. But I 
shall just give one or two amusing tit-bits* The 
scientist Bishop made out a strong case for science 
and machinery which he said must he made to free 
man from manual toil, so that he may have all bis 
time or the bulk of it for intellectual work. Gandhiji 
reminded the Bishop that he could not trust the 
average man to use all his spare time profitably ou 
the strength of the old adage: ‘Satan always finds 
some work for idle hands to do.' But the Bishop 
demurred. “Look here" said he, “I do not do 
manual work for more than an hour a day. The rest 
of my time I give to intellectual pursuits." “I knqvy 
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said Gandbijl laughing, but if all became Bishops, 
the Bishops would find their occupation gone, M 

With Indian Friends 

We spent about an hour with Dr. and Mrs. Pardhi, 
Who bad invited thp Birmingham Indians to meet 
Gandhiji at their ^ptace. Dr. Pardhi came to India 
thirty years ago, toiled to make a living and studied 
for F. R. C. S. and by dint of sheer merit has made 
a name os a good surgeon. lie has an English 
wife who takes enough interest la India to 
have a hankering for being there to 
be of some service to India. But one wonders if it 
fs at all likely for people settled for a generation to 
break away from their surroundings and decide to 
settle elsewhere, no matter whether it be their Mother- 
country. However, the friends asked for n message 
wblth was given by Gandhiji in a sentence: 11 You 
handful of Indians in the British Isles are trustees for 
the good name of India. So beware ! " Then someone 
asked how best to be of service to India. 11 Put your 
talents,'' said Gandhiji, “ In the service of the country 
instead of’converting thorn into £. s. d. If you are a 
medical man, there is disease enough in India to need 
all your medical skill. If you are a lawyer, there are 
differences and quarrels enough in India. Instead of 
fomenting more trouble, patch up those quarrels and 
stop litigation. If you are an engineer, build model 
houses suited to the means and needs of our people, 
and yet full of health and fresh air. There is nothing 
that you have learnt which cannot be turned to 
account/' The friend who asked the question was a 
Chaptered Accountant and Gandhiji had the name of 
Kutnarappa on his lips to hold it up to him as an 
example. 11 Do what Kumarappa, also a Chartered 
Accountant like you, is doing. There is a dire need 
everywhere for accountants to audit the accounts of 
Congress and its adjunct associations. Come to India— 
I will give you enough woik and also your hire—4 

annas per day which is surely much more than 

millions in India get." 

1 shall not repeat here he questions and answers 
about the Round Table Conference, but the Indian friends 
were naturally more concerned about the future than 
the present and l must reproduce what Gandhiji had 

to say to them. “ India will have to go through the 

fiery ordeal before Englishmen cau be mace to say: 
'we are sorry, we did not do what we should have 
done long before/ A strong cation would not succumb 
bo easily as we might imagine. And as one wedded 
to non-violence I should not hav-* England compelled 
to yield anything without a will. England must be 
convinced that it is good for her to yield and fur 
India to win her freedom, before she actually 
surrenders power." 

“To convince England/' said Mrs. Pardhi, “do 
you not think you should stay here a little longer ? / 

“ No," said Gandhiji, 11 1 cannot stay beyond my 
time. I would cease to have any Inflluence here if J 
overstayed and the people would cease to respond. 
The influence that l now exercise is only a temporary 
influence* not permanent. My place is in India, in the 
midst of rny countrymen, who may be called upon to 
Start another campaign of suffering. In fact, the English 
people teem to respond to-day because they kucw that 
I represent a suffering people, and when I am suffering 
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with my own countrymen, I would be speaking to 
them from India a9 heart speaks to heart/ 1 

“ Sun field ” School 

I must mention also the visit to Rudolf Steiner's 
school for curative education. Rudolf Steiner passed 
away in 1925 but his followers are trying to carry on 
his work. His aim was to work for a deeper and truer 
understanding of Humanity, and to understand and appre 
date the capacity of every nation for making a contribution 
to the evolution of the world. He has carried on, what 
Schiller called, “ aesthetic education of humanity. ** It 
covered many branches of science, including a bettor 
culture of the soil through a better understanding of 
the physical forces and the laws of astronomy, What 
we are concerned with here is his educational ex per iment. 
They take in thei* school the mentally and morally 
defective children, those who are usually given up as 
incurable. One of the boys we saw In the “ Sunfield ” 
School at Birmingham was a cripple having been the 
victim of a frightful motor crash and not only lost the 
use of his limbs but of his brain as well. 
The curative education is through an observation and 
understanding of the potentiates of the child to aesthetic 
influence—such as the beauty of the sun and the moon 
and the stars, of fine physical scenery, of painting, and 
music, which plays a very large part. Above all, I 
suppose, the greatest curative used is that of love which 
clasps in its fold the infirm and the defective and 
deformed. We heard them sing Latin and Greek chants 
( which strongly reminded me of Vedic Chants ) and 
German songs and they seemed to take in practically 
everjjthing. Instead of finding raving maniacs, we found 
a family of happy children, who, had we not known, 
would nut be discovered to be defectives at all, la the 
evening they had a ‘play" in celebration of Gaudhiji's 
visit, but we could not go to it. This is an experiment 
in which our interest was, unfortunately, limited by the 
very little time at our disposal, but it Is full of promise 
and deserves the attentive study of psychologists and 
educationists. 

The Meeting 

It was a great meeting repesentieg various institutions 
that they had in the Woodbrooke Hall. Gandhiji was 
quite at his best, especially because all the questions 
came out of a pure spirit of inquiry. 

“Whereas” said Gandhiji addressing the gathering 
. . . "to other places 1 have gone as a matter of business, 
to deliver my message, 1 have come here as a matter of 
pilgrimage. I have come as a matter of pilgrimage 
because this Settlement it was that spared and sept 
Mr. Horace Alexander to us at a time wheu we ware 
in need of a friend. ... It was a time when news 
of Satyagraha could not be transmitted from India 
everything that was sent was censured, the principal 
men were all In jail. It was then that the Friend's 
came to the conclusion that a mission ought to be sent 
to India and Mr. Alexander was chosen Cot the pur¬ 
pose. Not only were you able to spare him but hit 
wife, a cripple spared him. Now you will understand 
why it is a pilgrimage for me to come here. 

“ With regard to the work befdre me, I did not 
think I should take your time to describe it to you 
now. The vast majority of the people no*? know what 
the Indian National Congress claims for (h* nation* 
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You know what means we have adopted, perhaps, for 
the first time in history, to achieve our independence. 
And you also know how far the nation during the last 
year was able to live np to its creed. I would like to 
emphasise upon you the fact that if the work that is 
now being done at the Round Table Conference is to 
bear fruit it will do so only if the pressure of 
intelligent public opinion is brought to bear upon it. 
I have often remarked that my true work in England 
lies outside the conference not in the conference. In 
my few public speeches I have not hesitated to throw 
out a hint that no work was being done in the 

Conference, that It was marking time and that precious 
time of those who had come from India and those 
who were representing British interests in the conference 
was being wasted. That being my opinion, I cannot 
be too insistant that responsible leaders of public 
opinion in the British Isles should inform themselves 
of the true nature of the struggle that Indians are 

carrying on against heavy odds. For, unless you 

understand the true jature and its inner meaning of 
this struggle, you will not be able to bring effective 
pressure to bear on those who are conducting the 

affairs of the state here, 

11 1 know enough of the composition of this meeting 
to know that yon are all earnest seekers after truth 
and anxious to do the right, not only especially with 
regard to this but any cause that deserves the assist¬ 
ance of human beings. And if you will aproach this 
questiou from this standpoint it is just likely that the 
deliberations of the Round Table Conference might 
prove fruitful." 

One of the questions that were put to Gandhiji at 
the end of his speech was whether settlement was not 
made impossible by Indian representatives not 
agreeing amoDg themselves on the communal questiou. 
Gandhiji while emphatically repudiating the suggestion 
said “ I know you have been taught to think like that 
you cannot shake off the spell of that hypnotic 
suggestion. My case is that alien rulers have ruled 
India on the principle of <k Divide aud Rule." No alien 
Imperial rule could go on in India unless the rulers 
nqw coquetted with one and then with the other party. 
We will continue to be divided so long as the wedge of 
foreign rule remains there, and sinks deeper and 
deeper. That is the way of the wedge. But take out 
the wedge and the wedge and the split par's will 
instantfv come together and unite. Again, the attainment 
of unity has been rendered a task of herculean 
difficulty by the composition of the Conference itself as all 
the delegates here are nominated, none of them is duly 
elected. If for instance, the Nationalist Muslims had been 
asked to elect their respresentative it would have been 
Dr. Ansari, ■- Lastly, we should not forget that even if the 
present delegates had been elected they would have 
actad with a better sense of responsibility. We, on the 
other hand, are here on the sufferance of the British 
Prime Minister* We are responsible to nobody, we 
have no constituency to appeal to. Again, we are 
reminded that unless we agree among ourselves on the 
communal resue no progress is possible, fa the very 
nature of the -things, therefore, each pulls it a different 
way and to exact the utmost he can. Again while the 
dete&tto are called upon to present an agreed commit 
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nal solution, they are not told what they would gat 
if they agree and so the incentive that could have 
made agreement beforehand possible is killed at the 
very start, rendering agreement very nearly Impossible* 
Let the Government declare that they are going to 
withdraw from India whether Indians agreed or not 
and you will see that we shall then soon agree. The 
fact of the matter is that no one feek that he is 
going to get real live liberty. What is offered Is 
simply a share in the power of the bureaucracy to 
exploit India and this sets up an apple of discord in 
our midst. Further, the Government having made 
constitution-making dependent upon the solution of 
the communal question every party is tempted to 
pitch its demand as high as possible. If the Govern¬ 
ment at all meant business it would unhesitatingly 
accept my suggestion, viz, to appoint a judicial 
tribimal to decide the communal question at issue* 
If this is done there is every possibility of an agreed 
solution being reached without the intervention of the 
judicial tribunal." 

In reply to a further question asking what would 
happen in India during the transition period If the 
British Government abdicated ns function, Gandhiji said, 
11 Alien rule is like a foieigu matter in an organic body. 
Remove the poison and the body vvill at once start 
recuperating. It Is preposterous to suggest that the 
British Government would be abdicating its function if 
it withdraws from India. Tho only function that it lA 
fulfilling today is of exploiting India, Let Britain cease 
to exploit Tndia and India will immediately revive 
economically. " The question next asked was 11 Hava 
the people of India themselves come to an agreement on 
fundamentals," "The Congress has come- with an 
agreed scheme of communal settlement but it is not 
accepted. Ueie at the Conference the Congress 
is only one of the many parties that are 
said in be represented here. Tne organic fact, however, 
is that it is the only representative body spsaking for 
the vast masses in India. It is the one live, organic 
and independent organisation that has been functioning 
for close upon fifty years. It is the only organisation 
that has stood the test of untold suffering. 
It is the Congress which arrived at a Settlement 
with the Government and, say what you will, It 
is the only organisation that will one day replace 
the present Government. My claim is that the scheme 
tnat it produced through a representative committee of 
one Sikh, one Muslim and one Hindu member of its 
cabinet would stand the test of any judicial tribunal so 
far as fairness and justness is concerned." 

Quo member of tho audience asked the question 
whether the Round Table Conference had broken 
down and whether India should wait for Swaraj 
until another conference. " I am not giving up all 
hope," replied Gandhiji, 11 till I have severed all 
connection with tho Round Table Conference, 
apparently therefore, 1 still entertain some hope though, I 
may say, I have little data to bui'd on. But it is against 
my nature to violently break away from an organisa¬ 
tion with which I have been cooperating. I do not 
know whether the next time when the solution comes 
there will be another Round Table Confernce or not, 
but this much I know that if the Round Table 
(Continued on page 341) 
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| Young India 

The Outrages 

(By C. Rajaoopalaciiar ) 

On October 28th Mr. L. G. Durno, the District 
Magistrate of Dacca, was shot at and seriously injured. 
Close upon this came the news that on October 29 at 
Calcutta, Mr. E. Villiars, president of the European 
Association, was the victim of a revolver attack and 
narrowly escaped death. These outrages, it may be 
fairly assumed, are political in character. They are 
and proof that the Congress has not only failed to 
cbriylnco the revolutionaries that their methods are 
wrong, but that at least some sections of these young 
men do not respect the Congress appeal for at least a 
suspension of activities. This is tragic beyond measure. 
If the revolutionaries imagine that they are helping the 
cause in their own way, they are much mistaken. Two 
oppositles can not help each other. There can be 
no synthesis between non-violence and violence. Every 
outrage of this sort serves to undo what the Congress 
may have achieved. If these young men have made 
tip their minds that Congress and Gandhiji have had 
enough time and t-hould be given no further chance 
they might indulge in these profitless outrages. But 
if they have not so made up their mind aud would 
give Giriudhiji and his programme a chance, it is unfair 
in the extreme to be indulging in these outrages at 
this time. The leaders of the Congress of all shades 
of opinion are convinced that these ads, not only do 
not serve any good purpose, but positively injure the 
cause we seek to serve. Let none of the revolutionaries 
imagine that any one among the Congress leaders is 
pleased with their activities. Every one, including those 
who fully appreciate the patriotic impulse behind such 
acfSi feels that they are all so many revolver shots at 
the Congttbs and not only nt Mr. Durno cr Mr. Villiers. 
Both the victims have escaped death and so far it is a 
matter for congratulation. But while the shots have 
fortunately missed the work so far as tho European 
victims go, they are unerring so far as the Congress 
prrslige and the Congress plan are concerned. These 
are hit point blank. 

All this has been put as from a lower plane of 
expediency, because we feel that any expression of 
moral revolt or u reiteration of the principles of non¬ 
violence win make no appeal to the young men that 
are entanglad in there plans of saving India through 
the Browning pistol, or are carried away by the 
tempting fallacies of political revenge. 

We had hoped that the great campaign we were 
iu v the great sacrifices that the ration underwent and 
16 siill to undergo according to !he plan of non-violence, 
and the great hopes we raised not alone in India, but 
in (be brrasta of greatmen all over the world that 
India is on the point of solving the world’s as well 
as her own problem of liberation from violence, might 
make their combined appeal to the young men who 
had put their trust in gun-powder, at least for a sus¬ 
pension of their contrary and incompatible plans. 
From what we have seen it appears as if these hopes 


cannot be fulfilled, or their patience has not stood the 
strain. 

The Government know on their part only one 
patent remedy for all ills, that of arresting on suspicion 
and imprisoning people without trial. This patent 
remedy has been tried all along and bas not succeeded. 
But thl 9 will not be admitted. It is ever believed that 
a stronger dose is all that is wanted, and they have 
lost no time to prescribe it.■ 

Madura Lathi Charges 

The peaceful picketing of liquor shops in Madura 
(Tamil Nad) was suddenly and without warning 
disturbed on the night of October 5th, by the police 
who attacked the volunteers with Lathis and the butt 
end of guns injuring several of them. The result of 
representations made to the Government of Madras has 
just been announced in the press. The Government 
have passed orders holding that the action of the 
Police was justified as the picketing was in 
contravention of tho terms of the Delhi Pact, If the 
principles of natural justice are thrown to the winds, it 
is not difficult to arrive at any result that one may 
want. As soon as the news of the incident reached 
me, I telegraphed to II. E. the Governor challenging 
an enquiry, and agreed to abide by the decision of the 
President of the District Board of Madura as sole 
arbitrator. The President of the Madura District 
Board i9 a European gentleman, a zamindar, an 
old and experienced citizen of Madura, and a friend of 
the Government. The Government, however, did not 
choose to accept my suggestion but contented 
themselves with calling for a report from the District 
Magistrate, The District Magistrate, too, did not hold 
any enquiry of which the Congress or the public or 
the aggrieved volunteers had any notice or at which 
they were given any opportunity to represent facts or 
explain anything definitely urged against them. 

When 1 heard that the Government bad called for 
and were considering the ex parte report of the 
District Magistrate, I sent a further representation 
saying: 

"I feel that if investigation means only getting the 
reports of the District Officers, and subjecting them 
to no further test or examination and accepting 
them as correct, unless on the face of them there are 
obvious di flic til tee, such an investigation cannot satisfy 
any one oxcept the District Officers concerned It Is 
not satisfactory from the point of view of the injured 
volunteers or the Congress or the public M . 

And I added that I still stood by my offer to 
submit to the decision of the European District Board 
President upon an open enquiry and urged on Hie 
Excellency the desirability of such an enquiry, But 
these representations were not heeded. Solely on the 
District Magistrate’s ex parte report, and without 
giving any opportunity to the aggrieved party either in 
the first or in the later stage, to .urge or to meet any 
points, the Government of Madras, have adjudged that 
the picketing was in contravention of the Delhi Fact 
terms and therefore, the Police Lathi charge was justi¬ 
fied. This is a travesty of administrative Justice* It 
does not satisfy the fundamental principle of fair play 
or natural Jdstice. If this is the interpretation that is 
to be given to the obligations arising out of the Dehti 
Settlement, it is tantamount to making it a mem 
scrap of waste paper« C# R. 
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Federal Court 

[The following is the speech delivered by Gandbiji in 
London in the Federal Structure Committee of the Round 
Table Conference on October 23rd, in the course of a 
discussion pn the subject of a Federal Court for India.] 

Lord Chancellor and fellow Delegates, I feel 
considerable hesitation in speaking on this subject 
which has been rendered so highly technical by the 
course that the discussion has taken; but I feel that 1 
owe a duty to you and a duty to the Congress which 
I represent I know that the Congress holds some 
decided yiews on the question of the Federal Cour', 
views which would be, I arn afraid, very distasteful to 
a large number of the Delegates here. Whatever they 
are, seeing that they are held by a responsible body, it 
u», I suppose, necessary that I should at least present 
them to you. 

I see that the discussions are based if not upon 
otter distrust, upon considerable distrust of ourselves 
that the National Government will not be able to 
conduct its affairs in an impartial manner. The 
communal tangle also is colouring the discussion, The 
Congress, on the other hand, bases the whole of its 
policy ion trust and on the confidence that when we 
have come to power we shall also come to a sense of 
our responsibility, and all the communal, bias will drop 
ou*. But should it prove otherwise, then too the 
Congress would run the boldest risks Imaginable 
because without running those risks we shall not 
be able to come to exercise real responsibility. 
So long as we have the mental reservation that we 
have to rest upon some foreign power for our guidance 
and for conducting our affairs at a critical juncture, 
CO long, in my opinion, there is no responsibility. One 
feels also embarrassed by the fact That we really ate 
trying to discuss this thing without knowing where we 
shall be, 1 should give one opinion if defence was 
not under the control of the responsible Government, 
and another opinion if Defence was under our own 
control. I proceed upon the assumption that if we are 
to enjoy responsibility in the real sense of the term 
Defence will be under our control, under National 
control in every s*nse of the term. I entirely 
sympathise with Dr. Ambedkar iu the difficulty that he 
raised. It is all very well lo have a judgment of toe 
highest tribunal, but if the writ of that tribunal does 
not run beyond the confines of us own couit that 
tribunal will be a laughing-stock of the nation and of 
the whole world. What is then to be done iu connection 
With that writ ? What Mr. Jinnah said, of court*, 
came home — that the military would be there — but it 
will be the Crown that will run the writ. Then, I would 
let the High Court also, or the Federal Court, 
be under the Crown, In my opinion, the Supreme 
Court, bae to be* if we are responsible, under the 
reApoosible Government, and therefore, the process of 
carrying Out the writ has also to be made good by 
the responsible Government, Personally, 1 do not 
share the fears that actuate Dr. Ambedkar, but I 
thifik that bis objection is a very reasonable 
objection, and that a court which gives judgments 
should also have perfect confidence that its judgments, 
*ER be respected by those who are affected by its judge- 
meat, And bene* I would suggest that the judges should 
bh$e the power of framing rules in order to regulate 
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mailers in connection with those judgments. Naturally the 
enforcement will not rest with the Court; the enforcement 
will rest with the executive authority, but the executive 
authority would have to conform to the rules that 
might be framed by the Court. Somehow or other we 
fancy that this constitution is going to give us every 
detail in connection with the composition of this Court. 
I respectfully differ from that view in its entirety. I 
think that this constitution will give us the framework 
of the Federal Court, will define the jurisdiction of the 
Federal Court, but the rest will be left to the Federal 
Government to evolve. I cannot possibly understand 
that the cons^tution is also going to tell us how many 
Y**ars the judges are to serve, or whether they are to 
resign or retire at the age of 70, or 95, or 90, or 65; 
I think that these will be matters to be takcu up by 
the Federal Court; and hence, I propose a drastic 
method, for what it may be worth, that the constitution 
will gwe us, to start with, the judges, and those judges 
will serve for a fixed, definite period, so that the 
responsible Government might not have to shoulder the 
bmden of sheltering the Federal Court or the Supremo 
Court, whatever we choose to call it. Of course, 
we bring in the Crown at the end of almost every 
sentence. I must confess that, according to the 
conception of the f Congress, there is no question of 
the Crown. India is to eujoy complete independence, 
and if India enjoys complete independence, whoever 
the supreme authority there may be, that supreme 
authority will be responsible for the appointment of 
judges and several other maiters which to-day belong 
to the Crown. 

It is a fundamental belief with the Congress that, 
whatever the course the Constitution takes, there should 
be our own Privy Council in India. The Privy 
Council's portals, if it is really to give relief to the 
poor people in matters of the highest importance, should 
be open lo the poorest people in the land, and T think 
that is impossible if the Privy Council here is to decide 
out fate in matters of tha greatest importance. There, 
too, I would guide ourselves by implicit trust in the 
ability of our judges to pronounce wise decisions and 
and abso'utely impartial decisions. I know that we 
run always very great risks. The Privy Council here 
is an ancient institution, and an iostitution which justly 
coinmauds very great regard and respect; but in spite 
of all the respect that I have for the Privy Council [ 
cannot biiog myselt to believe that we also will not 
be able to have a Privy Council of our own which 
wiU command universal esteem. Because Eaglaud can 
boast of very fine institutions, 1 Jo not think that therefore 
we must be tied down, to those institutions. If we 
learn anything whatsoever from England, we should 
learn to erect those institutions ourselves; otherwise 
there is a poor chance for this nation whose 
representatives we claim to be. Therefore, I would ask 
us all to have sufficient trust and confidence in ourselves 
at the present moment. Our beginning rnay be very 
small, but if we have strong, true and honest hearts 
to give decisions it does not matter iu the slightest 
degree that we have not got the legal traditions which 
the jadges iu England claim, and very properly boast 
of in the face of the whole world. 

That being my view’, I feel that this Federal Court 
should be a court of the widest jurisdiction possible, 
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and not decide cases only that arise from tie administra¬ 
tion of Federal Laws. Federal Laws of coarse will be 
there, bat /t should have the amplest jurisdiction to try 
all the cases that may come from the four corners of 
India. 

ft is, 'then, a question where the subjects of the 
Prfoces will be atyT where they will come in. Subject 
to what the Princes may have to say, I would suggest, 
with the greatest Reference and with equal hesitation, 
that there will be, I hope, at the end of it, ‘if wo are 
going to make something out of this Conference, some¬ 
thing which will be common to all India, to all the 
inhabitants of India, whether they come from the States 
or whether they come from the rest of India. 

If there is something in common between all of us, 
naturally the Supreme Court will be the guardian of 
the rights that we may consider to be common to all, 
Whht those rights should be I am totally unable to 
say. It entirely for the Princes to say what they can 
be and what they cannot be. In view of the fact that 
they represent here not only their own Houses but 
have taken on themselves the tremendous responsibility 
Of representing their subjects also at this Conference, 

I would certainly make a humble but fervent appeal 
to them that ihey would of their own accord come 
forth with some scheme whereby their subjects also 
may feel that though they are not directly represented 
at this table their voices will find adequate expression 
through these noble Princes themselves. 

So far as the salary is concerned, you will laugh, 
naturally, but the Congress does believe that it is an 
Impossible thing for the Congress, which represents a 
nation of dwarfs, to vie with the English nation, which 
represents today giants in wealth, India, wlio.^e average 
income is 3d. per day, can ill afford to pay the high 
ralaries that are commanded here. I feel that it is a 
thing which we will have to unlearn if we are going 
to have voluntary rule in India. It is all very well so 
long as the British bayonet is there to squeeze out of 
these poor people salaries of Rs. 10,000 a mouth or salaries 
of Re. 5,000 a mouth or salaries of IL, 20,000 a month. 

I do not consider, however, that my country bos 
sunk to such an exrent that it will not be able to 
produce sufficient men who will live somewhat in 
correspondence with the lives of iho millions and still 
serve India nobly, truly and well. 1 do uot believe 
for one moment that legal talent has to be bought \i 
it i* to remain honest. 

I recall the names of Motilal Nehru, C, R, Das, 
Manomohan Ghosh, Itadrudin Tvabji and a host of 
others, who gave their legal talent absolutely free of 
charge and served their country faithfully and well. 
The taunt may be flung in my face that they did so 
because they were abl* to charge princely fees in their 
own professional work. I reject that argument, for 
the simple reason that 1 have known everyone of them 
with the exception of Mauomohau Ghosh. It was not 
that they had plenty of money and therefore gave 
freely of their talent when India required it. It had 
no connection with their ability to have ease and 
luxttfy, I haw seen them living the life of poor 
people and in perfect contentmeni. Whatever may be 
the position at the present moment, I can point out 
* to you several lawyers of distinction who, if they had 
not come to the national cause, would today be 


occupying seats of - s the ^figh Court benches in all 
parts of Ipdia. I have, therefore, absolute confidence 
that when we come to frame our own rules and so on 
we will do so in a patriotic spirit and taking account 
of the miserable state that the millions of India 

occupy. 

One word more and I have finished. Seeing that 
the Congress holds the view that this Federal Court 
or Supreme Court — whichever you call it—will 
occupy the position of the highest tribunal 

beyond which no man who is an inhabitant 
of India can go, its jurisdiction, id my 
opinion, will be limitless. It will have jurisdiction, 
so far as Federal matters are concerned, to the extent 
that the Princes are also willing, but I cannot possibly 

imagine that >ve shall have two Supreme Courts, 

one in order to d*iel with merely Federal law and 
another to deal with all the other matters that are not 
covered by the Federal administration or the Federal 
Government. 

Because, at the present moment, I suppose, as things 
go, the Federal Government will concern itself with 
the minimum of subjects; matters of the highest 
moment will be extra-Federal. Who is to adjudifate 
upon these extra-Fedcral matters if not this very 
Supreme Court ? Therefore this Supreme Court or 
Federal Court tfill exercise double jurisdiction* if 
necessary treble jurisdiction. The greater the power 
that we give to this Federal Court, I think, the greater 
the confidence we shall be able to inspire in the world 
and also in the nation itself. 

I am sorry to have taken up these precious minuter* 
of the time of the Conference, but I felt that, in spite 
of my great lelactauce to speak to you on this question 
of a Federal Court, I must give you the views that 
many of us in the Congress have been holding for a 
large number of year?-, and which, we would, if we 
could, spruad throughout the leug h and breadih of 
Ind>a. I know the terrible handicap under which f 
am labouring; all the most distinguished lawyers are 
arrayed against me; the Princes also are probably 
arrayed against me so far as the salaries and jurisdict¬ 
ion of this Couit are concerned. But I would bo 
guilty of Deglect of duty to the Congress aud to you 
if I did not give you the views that the Congress aod 
1 hold so strongly on the matter of the Federal Court. 

Chairman: Ws are so very much obliged to 
Mahatma Gaudhi for so very frankly and so very 
fearlessly expressing his view. We are here to 
exchange views aod to hear arguments upon them; 
that is the object of the Conference. If he will allow 
me to say so, when you know what a man want* you 
can do youi best to meet him, and he will no doubt 
do his best to meet you. The difficulty is to negotiate 
with a man who does not know what he wauls. 1 
am very much obliged to Mr. Gandhi for putting his 
views before us like that. It will always be my 
ambition to try and go as far as possible to meet 
them, and indeed as far as passible to meet anybody's 
views. I am sure, we shall have that spirit of 
accommodation all round the Federal Structure 
Committee. Meanwhile, let me express my personal 
thanks to Mr. Gandhi for putting before ns so very 
frankly and ao very fearlessly what hra Views upon 
this subject are. 
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Working Committee Resolutions 


The following are some important Resolutions 
passed by the Working Committee at Delhi on 27th, 
28th and 29th October 1931. 

1. New Taxation 

The Working Committee is of opinion that the 
financial policy proposed by the Government of India 
in balancing its budget by imposing fresh and heavy 
taxes during a time of great economic depression, 
instead of taking adequate measures to bring about a 
drastic reduction of expenditure, long over due, is a 
further proof of the urgent necessity for immediate 
transference of the government to the Indian people 
themselves. 

This Committee 9trongly protests in particular 
against the proposal to impose an additional duty 
on salt, as a breach of faith by the Government of 
India in regard to the implications in the Delhi 
Settlement, of a complete and early relief of the burden 
on the poor iu this respect. 

2. Currency and Exchange Policy 

The Working Committee is of opinion that the 
currency and exchange policy recently adopted by the 
Government of India iu complete disregard of Indian 
opinion and at the behest of the British Government, 
linking the rupee to the pound sterling instead of 
leaving it to find its own level in terms of gold, is 
conceived solely in the interests of Britain so as to 
provide, inter alia, a back door preference for British 
imports into India, and is calculated to work against the 
interests of the masses of India, in as much as it 
depletes the already too slender gold resources of this 
country and is bound to embarass India, both in regard 
to the early establishment of a Reserve Bank and the 
due Settlement of her foreign obligations. 

The Working Committee warns the British Govern¬ 
ment that the responsibility for pursuing ouch & selfish 
policy should rest entirely on its own shoulders, and 
that the injurious results accruing to India therefrom 
would be duly taken into account in the settlement of 
financial obligations between India and England. 

3. Chittagong 

The Working Committee, having considered the report 
of the non-official Committee of Enquiry on the 
happenings in the town and District of Chittagong 
on the 31st of August last and the three subsequent 
days, record their severe condemnation of the local 
police and magistracy who, with the assistance of certain 
Unofficial Europeans and hooligans, inflicted terrible 
losses and indignities on innocent people in pursuauco 
of a policy of terrorization. 

The Committee note with satisfaction that there 
was in reality no communal strife in Chittagong in 
Spite of deliberate efforts to create one hy the 
employment of hooligans whose activities were intended 
to give the occurrences a communal colour. 

The Committee are of opinion that the least that 
the Government of Bengal should do is to compensate 
those who have suffered and to punish all those 
who&e responsibility for the incidents is established. 

4. Hijli 

The Working Committee records its deep sorrow 
at the tragedy of the Hijli Detention Camp for detenus 
tjestdtlng in the death of two and injury to 20 detenusi 
Tttt Committee, while awaiting the report of the 


Commission of Enquiry appointed by Government 
before expressing its final opinion on these tragic 
occurrences, feels that the Government is specially 
responsible for the lives and well-being of unarmed 
men detained in custody by Government without trial, 
against whose detention the nation has for long 
protested; and callous disregard of thl9 fundamental 
duty of Government must be met with punishment of 
those who ate guilty. 

5. U. P. Agrarian Situation 

This Committee has considered the statements of 
the Presidents of the U. P. P. C. C. and the Allahabad 
D. C. C. about the agrarian situation in the U. P. and 
the resolution of the Allahabad D. C. C. asking fdt 
permission to offer Satyagraba ad against the present 
agrarian policy of the U. P. Government and, in 
particular, the oppressive collection of rent and revenue 
at a time wheu the agriculturists are unable to pay on 
account of acute economic depression. 

The Committee realises that the agriculturists of 
the U. P. have been subjected to a great deal of 
hardship and oppression, particularly in the course of 
the past five months, and that they have now to face 
a grave crisis. The Committee feels that it is the duty 
of the Congress to assist them in every possible way 
in removing the economic hardships they suffer from, 
la the opinion of the Committee, however, the question 
of defensive actiou should first be considered by the 
P. C. C. The Committee, therefore, refers the application 
to the 1J. P. P. C. C. and in the event of the P. C. C. 
being of opinion that it is a fit case for defensive 
Satyagraba on the part of the agriculturists, in terms 
of the Simla Agreement dated August 27, this Committee 
authorises the President to consider the application and to 
give such decision on it as he may consider necessary. 

The Hijli Atrocities 

The official committee consistiug of Mr, Justice 
Malik and Mr. Drummond appointed to enquire into 
the shooting of detenues in the Hijli Camp on Septem* 
ber Ifi, resulting in two dead and in the infliction of 
injuries on several others, have, it is announced, sub* 
mltted their report. The summary published In the 
papers is somewhat scrappy. One thing, however, la 
clear, that the firing as well as the assault with lathiii 
and bayonets have been found by the committee to be 
without justification. The case must indeed be very 
clear for an official committee appointed by Govern* 
ment to have to come to such a finding. It is stated 
that the British camp officials have been 'exonerated 
frpm complicity in the shooting, M so far it may be consol¬ 
ing from the point of view of those who are anxious to 
exculpate the British section of the bureaucracy. But a 
little thought and analysis must show the poverty of 
this consolation. What is it that caused the Sepoys and 
their nqn-commissioned officer to be reckless of human 
life, to lose the sense of fair play and to behave in 
so brutal a manner towards these detenues, without any 
justification, to use the language of the summary of the 
official report ? They would not have dared to enact 
this Dyerian drama but for the wicked confidence 
having been developed that any brutality on their part 
would be condoned by the superior officers. It will 
not do to throw the blame on the Sepoys and wash 
one’s hands of the sin. The conduct of the sentries 
can only be explained on the basis that they did what 
they thought would please theix chiefs, C, R, 
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The Fundamentals 

During the laBt few days Gandhlji has expressed 
himself on all the crucial questions of the hour at one 
meeting or another in London or other places. I 
propose to put all that he has said in the form of 
answers to questions, in his own language. It may be 
regarded as a definition of his position from which he 
wifi not flinch under any circumstances. I have already 
given a lopg summary of what he said at Birmingham. 
This should be read along with that summary. 

Q. Don't you think there is fear of the different 
communities violently quarelling among themselves 
when the British withdraw from India ? 

A, I have compared the British rule to a wedge 
and. no sooner the wedge is removed than the divided 
parts will unite. But even if we continue to fight I 
should think it a godsend. A man who broods on 
evil is as bad as a man who does evil, if he is 
DO worse, and so if we are prevented from running 
at one another’s throats simply because of the 
superimposed force of alien rule, the sooner that force 
is removed the better. We should fight harder for a 
time, but we should unite better ultimately. 

Q. Are you quite sure that if you had the elected 
representatives of the people on the conference you 
Would be united at once ? 

A. I am quite sure. We should then have gone 
by the decision of the majority. It is not so much 
the fault of men as the absence of responsibility under 
which they labour. Even these very people, if elected, 
Would act differently. 

"Would you not use salt for raxing and balancing 
the budget?" asked a friend at the Birmingham meet¬ 
ing, 11 Would >ou not agree to the Federation having 
limitless powers to fax some articles including suit?” 
asked Lord Sankey. I compress the two answers in 
one: "The Federation should have no right to tax 
Balt. Not unless I wanted to commit the sin of taxing 
the poor would 1 think of balancing the budget by 
taxing salt. If you want to balance the budget why 
not Out down the military expenditure ? It would be a 
crime against humanity to add to the already heavy 
burden of the poor Indian fax-payer. You may as 
Well tax air and water and expect India to live." 

Nothing provokes G<indhiji more than what ho has 
Often called the colossal ignorance of India in England. 
At a very influential gathering of Englishmen 
and Englishwoman, drawn from ail parts of England 
and representing many institutions and many interests, 
he said: " Who is it that can say that you have 
conferred benefits on India ? We or you ? The toad 
beneath the harrow knows where the harrow pinches, 
A aeries of men, Dadabhai Naoroji, Pherozeshah 
Mehta, Ranade, Gckhale — who used to dote on you, 
who were proud of British contact and of the benefits 
conferred by your civilisation — do you know that 
they are all agreed iu saying that you have or the 
whole done harm to India ? When yyu go, you will 
have left us an impoverished and emasculated people, 
and the shades of all who loved you will ask " What 
have you done during these years of tutelage ?" You 
must realize that we cannot afford to have doorkeepers 
at your rate of wages, for you are do better than 
doorkeepers and a nation with an income of twopence 


a day per head cannot pay those wages. I cannot too 
often repeat that whilst your Prime Minister's wage is 
50 times your average income, the Viceroy of India 
draws 5,000 times the average income of an Indian. 
We are a weak nation you say. Well, we have 
stout hearts. The frail Indian women, unlettered and 
uneducated—no second or third editions of Mrs. Naidu 
—received lathi blows breast forward. We are not 
skilled in administration. Well, was it not Sir 
Henry Campbell Bannerman who said that good 
Government is no substitute for self-government ? 
You, who are past masters in making mistakes, you, 
who in the language of Lord Salisbury know the art 
of blundering through to success, will not give us the 
liberty of making mistakes ? We want complete 
freedom from alien control. The iron has entered the 
soul of thousands and thousands of men and women 
who are impatient of alien control. We are impatient 
to gain this freedom, with your help, if you will, 
without your help, if wt? must. 

And what is this bugbear of the minorities 
question ? I cannot for the life of me understand it. 
You call Congress one of the many organisations or 
the biggest organisation. I say to you that the 
Congress is not only the biggest organisation, but it 
is the most predominant organisation, an organisation 
which alone ha 3 fought for freedom. It was at the 
call of the CoDgress that hundreds of villagers were nearly 
swept out of existence, crops worth thousands, burnt or 
sold for a song and lands worth lakhs confiscated 
and sold. Do you suppose we have gone through all 
this agony for a mess of pottage ? The Congress, 
says the fable, is a Hindu organisation. Do ycu 
suppose all that fought and went to prison and died 
iast year were only Hindus ? There were several 
thousands of Mussalrnans amongst them, and there 
were also Sikhs and Christians, Parsls and all. Do not 
talk of a majority or a minority community. The 
Congress alone is the biggest majority community. 
Yon want ur to have regard to the claims of minorities. 
Do you want the Congress to parcel out India iu 
small sections for Anglo-Indians and Indian Christiana, 
and among them 1 suppose Protestants and Catholics, 
and Europeans, and among them also Protestants and 
Catholics, and then as many subsections of Hindus 
as you please-Jalns and Buddhists and Sanatauists and 
Samajists and so on ? I, for one, will be no party to thlfr 
heartless process of vivisection. Is that how you 
propose to make a nation by your policy of divide 
and rule ? The small minorities have a perfect tight 
to demand full civic rights. But don't encourage them 
to ask for separate representation. They can an fat 
the legislatures by the open door of election. Why 
are Anglo-Indians afraid of their interests being 
neglected? Because they are Anglo-Indians? No, they 
are afraid because they have not served India. Let 
them follow the example of the Parsis who have 
served India and who will not ask for separate 
electorates. That is because they kuow that they will 
be in legislature by sheer right of service. Dadabhai 
Naoroji's whole life was dedicated to the service of 
India and his four grand-daughters, all cultured and 
educated like any English girls, are paving for the 
peasants of India. One of them was the dictator of 
a province and then she stood for election to provincial 
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the present 
among the 
Auglo- 


conncU she topped the polls. She ia at 
moment spreading the cult of charkha 
Frontier Patbane and ruling their hearts. Let 
Indiana too enter the legislatures by the open doo7of 
service. And. even so Englishmen. Is it not a shame 
that Englishmen will still claim privileges in a 
country they have helped to impoverish and claim 
separate elections in a poor nation’s legislature ? No, 
I will never be guilty of parcelling out my country to 


these groups. It will be nothing short of vivisection 
of a whole nation." 




were two occasions in our joint life when there 
was a choice between working for the untouchables 
- remaining with my wife and I would have preferred 
o r.,t. But thanks to my good wife, the crisis 
was averted. In my Ashram, which is my family, 1 
have several Untouchable* and a sweet but naughty 
girl living as my own daughter. As to whether I am 
Acting as a hindrance to a Settlement, I confess, I am 
for the simple reason that I would not be satisfied 
with any compromise short of real complete independ¬ 
ence for India." 


M. D. 


The Birmingham Visit 

(Continued from pago 335) 

Conference breaks down, a solution will not be reached 
before India has passed through a fiery ordeal much 
more severe thau the one it passed through last 
year. " 

M You talk of the impoverishment of India as 
being the result of British exploitation ” asked 
another member, 11 but is it not a fact that the 
real cause of the agriculturists’ misery is the 
rapacity of the Bania and extravagance of expendi¬ 
ture on the occasion of marriages and funerals. 
Finally, you charge the British Government with 
extravagance. But what have you to say to the 
extravagance of the Indian princes. 

“ The Indian Bania" replied Gandhiji, “is not a 
patch upon the English Bania and if we were acting 
violently the Indian Bania would deserve to be shot. 
But then, the British Bania would deserve to be shot 
a hundred times. The rate ot interest charged by tbn 
Indian Bania is nothing compared to the loor carried 
on by the British Bania through the jugglery of currency 
and merciless exactions of Band Revenue. T do not 
know of another insrancc in history of such an organised 
expolitation of so unorganised and gentle a race. As 
for the profligacy of the Indian Princes, while I would 
have little hesitation, if I had the power, in dispossess¬ 
ing them of their insolent palaces I would have 
infinitely less In depriving the British Government of 
New Delhi. The extravagance of the Princes was 

nothing compared to the heartless squandering of crones 
of rupees on New Delhi to satisfy the whim of a 

Vfetroy in order to reproduce England in India, when 

masses of people were dying of hunger. 11 

An amusing question was asked by a friend who 
quoted a letter from the Manchester Guardian in 
which the correspondent questioned Gandhiji’s authority 
to Speak for the untouchables as he belonged to the 
priestly which had kept that community depressed 

fid far and asked whether Gandhiji himself was not 
a great hindrance in the way of a settlement, 11 1 

never knew “ replied Gandhiji, that I was a Brahmin 
but I do happen to be a Bania, which is certainly 
regarded as a term of painful reproach. But let me 
iqfDftu the audience that my community excommunicated 
me #hen I came to English shores 40 years ago and 
the VfOtk foal I have been doing entitles me to be 
called a farmer, weaver and untouchable, I was wedded 
to the work for the extinction of 41 untouchability" 
ion# before I was wedded to my wife. There 


The last question put to Gandhiji was, as follows: 

“Sometimes we have found it difficult to reconcile 
the special form of united protest that you have 
evolved, with an appeal to reason. What is it that 
makes you sometimes feel that appeal to reason 

should f be put aside in favour of more drastic 
action. ? M 

“Up to the year 1906 ” replied Gandhiji "I simply 
relied on appeal to reason. I was a very industrious 
reformer. I was a good draftsman, as I always had a 
close grip of facts which in its tarn was the necessary 
result of my meticulous regard for truth. But I found 
that reason failed to produce au impression when 
the critical moment arrived In South Africa, My 
people were excited even a worm will and does 

sometime:* turn—and there was talk of wreaking 
vengeance. I had then to choose between allying 
myself to violence or finding out some 

other 1 method of meeting the crisis and stopping 
the nt and it came to me [hat we should refuse 

to obey legislation that was degrading and let them 
put us in jail if they liked. Thus, came into 
being the moral equivalent of war. I was then a 
loya T ist # because* I implicitly believed that the sum total 
of ihe_activities of the British Empire was good for 
India’ and <for’ humanity. " Arriving in England soon 
after the outbreak of the war I plunged into it and 
later when;I was'forced to go to India as a result of 
the pleurisy that I bad developed, I led a recruiting 
campaign at the risk of my life, and to the horror of 
some of my friends. The disillusionment came In 1919 
after the passage of the Black Rowlatt Act and the 
refusal of the Government to give the simple elementary 
redress of proved) wrongs that we had asked for. 
And so, in 1920, I became a rebel. Since then 
the Conviction has been growing upon me, that 
things of 1 fundamental importance to the people are not 
secured by reason alone but have to be purchased with 
their suffering, Suffering is the law of human beings; 
war is the law of the jungle. But suffering is infinitely 
more powerful .than the law of the jungle for converting 
the opponent and opening his ears, which are otherwise 
shut, to the voice of reason. Nobody has probably 
drawn up more petitions or expoused more forlorn 
causes than I and I have come to this fundamental 
conclusion that if >you want something really important 
to be done you must not merely satisfy the reason, 
you must move the heart also. The appeal of reason 
is more to the head but the penetration of the heart 
comes from suffering. It opens op the inner understand* 
ing in man. Suffering is the badge of the human race, 
not the sword. M 
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London Letter 

The Situation 

t M [ gale bU Englishmen to stud, the case for India 
Bad if they feel that my position is correct they must 
render all the assistance they can in order to make the 
R. T, C. proceed [d a successful issue, ,f said Gandhiji 
In the Church House at a meeting presided over by the 
AffchWe|}OP of YVrk and attended by most of the 
Important Bishops and Church dignitaries of England. 

" be added, u I see no hope. Lord Sankey is 
marking time, and to-day we are no nearer success, no 
^ MU T i r even to the great issue viz., 1 Is or is not India 
*0 fog to get complete independence, is or is not India 
going to get full control over her defence, finance and 
external affairs ?' we have not even discussed these things. 
We hgve been spending all our time in discussing 
thlpga of a second-rate or even of third-rate importance. 
The Communal question, which is said to bar the 
progress, should not have been used for that purpose." 

" I am up against a blind wall, " he said to a friend. 

“Is it not unfortunate that though you represent a 
fttfopB body of opinion you are not to day the leader 
of a united India ?" 

I am not. But that is because unity is impossible 
here. Don't you see it is a packed Conference? If 
we bad been asked to elect our own representatives 
I trhould have represented and spoken for them all, 
excepting, of course, the princes who cannot speak except 
Be vassals of the Government on whose sufferance they 
Hve. Whereas, we have here to day Mussulmans talking 
aa ultraloyalists who only a little while ago were 
intolerable even of British connection under any terms." 

M Then what the 'Daily Herald’ said is true?" 

11 No, I think the Prime Minister is right in saying 
that the Government are not trying deliberately to 
break up the Conference. But they might have to wind 
It up for the simple reason that they cannot, in 
all decency, prolong the agony. For it is nothing 
leas. We have been talking and talking about points 
Which do not touch the fundamentals. What is the use 
of discussing allocation of finance between the Fedciatlon 
and the Provincial Government, when we do not know 
what finance we will have, what authority wo are going 
to exercise and what army we shall have to pay for." 

That, I think, describes the situation to-day pretty 
correctly. And he made it abundantly dear at the 
Round Table Conference too. Ho minced no matters 
during the discussion on the Supreme Court at the 
Federal Structure Committee. He warned them to get 

Out of the broken track—thinking always in terms of 
the Crown, and an India paying heavy salaries 
Starving her poor as at the present day. The Congress 
cap have nothing to do with any arrangement which, 
however unexceptionable its name, assumes the British 
control and British supremacy In any shape or form, 
B they meant business, they must think In the terms 
of an independent India having her own Independent 
Court, composed of Judges whom she would pay 
according to her own purse, and a real bulwark of 
thi liberties of her people. It was an important and 
fearless pronouncement, as Lord Sankey was good 
enough to characterise it. It is being fully reproduced 
elsewhere. This is bound to clear the air and make 
people think'—at least those who like Lord Sankey 
straight talking from one u who knows what he 
wants," But, I am afraid, they are in no mood to think 
until the General Elections are over. The new 
Government will have to make up their mind and give 


their reply to an India determined to be fate. 
Meanwhile, vile propaganda i6 being carried cm to 
discredit the Congress and the Congress repr«tou(|^hnek 
Pandit Jawabarlal Nehru sands a long cable daaoribUg 
the U. P, situation. Gaodhijl in reply Just says that 
the Pandit might unhesitatingly take whatever stops ho 
felt necessary to meet the situation, as nothing was 
possible at this end. Interested papers get at the 
news, by fair means or foul and produce a monstrous 
distortion, viz that Mr. Gandhi is asking Jawaharlal to 
start a campaign of civil disobediehcar Quite on a 
par with the Pioneer's stunt that Mr. Gandhi was 
trying to bribe the Musalmans in order to get their 
support in a non-cooperation campaign! The politicians 
in the country are busy calling one another the 
choicest variety of names and the press has no room 
for India. But the politicians aod press do not moke 
up the country. And Gandhiji devotee all his hours 
out of the Conference to placing India's case 
before the people. At Chatham House he was 
privileged to address a gathering of influential men 
and women presided over by Lord Lothian, and larger 
than the house had ever before witnessed. I may not 
reFer to the proceedings, but I may say that no less 
an authority than Mr. G. P. Gooch, who knows how 
to measure every word that he says, told Mr. Andrews 
that It was the biggest meeting that he had attended 
at Chatham House, and that what Gandhiji had said 
had created a tremendous impression. 

The meeting at the Church House was attended 
by nothing less than 32 bishops and other influential 
members of the Church of England all assembled there 
with a genuine desire to understand and to help. 1 am 
summarising the proceedings of that very important 
meeting separately, more important, inasmuch as it 
was more compact and composed of friends who were 
there with a genuine desire to understand and help. 
The meeting of the temperance workers presided over by 
Lord Rochester was equally important. Every one of 
the three to four hundred friends seemed to realise 
the enormity of England's crime in India forcing drink 
on an unwilling people. 11 There is no other country 
in the world which is trying to achieve prohibition by 
voluntary effort and in the teeth of opposition from 
Government, where vast masses of people are crying 
for prohibition and they are denied it and where drink 
is even being encouraged in all sorts cf insidious 
ways,' said Gandhiji and they seemed to understand 
it instinctively, if 1 may judge from the tributes paid to 
him at the end of the speech. “The problem of 
prohibition is incredibly simple, but for the wretched 
question of revenue " said Gandhiji and they «aw how 
essential it was for India to have complete control el 
finance if she should balance the budget and yet go to 
for complete prohibition. M. D# 
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The War Against Drink 

(By C. RaJAQOPALACHAR ) 

Caste Panchayatft 
I 

The end of the Drink traffic in India is very near. 
JHs a ir&’ '“'or congratulation that among castes that 
hitherto per 3 d the use of spirituous liquors there 
h a strong movement tc adopt the general rule in India 
against it, and in all parts of the country one community 
after another is pledging its members to total abstinence. 
The Congress programme of picketing has focussed 
attention and intensified public opinion against the evil. 
The campaign has become the daily absorbing thought 
of millions of men, women and children of all grades 
of society. In a land of illiterates, direct action is the 
only effective propaganda of education. 

Reform in India has ever come about not so much 
by individual action as by group or caste activity. This 
Is how vegetarianism and abstinence from spirituous 
tenors and all other movements of reform in personal 
habits have always spread in India in times past. It 
Is consistent with our social organisation and civilisation. 
Individualism does not thrive in our country, whether 
St be for good or evil. 

The movement of Total Abstinence is especially 
strong among those hitherto relegated to an inferior 
social status, Apart from the ago-loug superstitions of 
caste gradation, and doubtful theories of race origin?, 
their inferiority has been maintained by their hopeless 
poverty and indebtedness. These classes are naturally 
tbs greatest victims of the licensed uafiic. 1 ha 
economic advantages of a strict adherence to Total 
Abstinence appeal most strongly to the leaders of these 
castas. Ho wonder that they have quickly responded 
to tbs movement and are most enthusiastically at work 
pl e dg ing their men to a taboo which will at once save 
ibflcn from moral ami economic degradation and give them, 
bCPflMNKfl^ to Indian psychology, a higher social s'atos. 

Ooverncneot, by reason of its financial entanglement 
In the Drink business, is, whatever its declared policy 
tiutf be, in actual practice, opposed to any movement 
that will actually and at an Inconveniently swift pace, 
the consumption of spirituous liquors. This is 
wp*oWiy unfortunate for the "tower" orders of our 
ptojifety# As long as the Temperance movement was a 
talking hobby of the upper classes, and did not effect 
sprtans reduction in the actual uae of intoxicating 
dthrics and drags, the Government patronised the reform 
(gjQ^a^anda. But when it took forms that threatened 
to ‘Otfilect consumption and revenue, it quickly 
hptab t to Withdraw Its patronage and approval, and 
btehought Itself of restrictions aqd practical obstacles 
toy* - ’ 

,;.y* 


When the Drink traffic is reinforced and backed U$ 
with Government control, and Government finance is 
mixed up with it, and licenses are sold by Government 
to the highest bidder, it is not easy to attack the Drink 
evil without attacking the Government. Government 
and government officials are moved by the stock 
Exchange psychology. Temperance propaganda SiiUy 
becomes sedition, picketing becomes obstruction and 
group pledging and caste organisation become coercion 
and intimidation. Reformers actively working among 
classes, hitherto the unfailing customers in this business, 
become enemies to the Treasury and evil-minded disturbers 
of the King s peace, Make-believe reformers are extolled 
for their wisdom ancl moderation, but strenuous workers 
are ask^d to give security for good behaviour. 

When once there is a great popular awakening, 
however, while individuals can be threatened or 
suspended into inaction, the tide of reform cannot b* 
stemmed. Prohibition is in every one’s mind and no 
Government can stop a process of purification. 

Castes in India have been all along permitted by 
Government to exercise internal authority. If fooliah 
Brahralus shave the heads of their giibwidows apd 
prohibit remarriage on pain of excommunication, 
Government keeps aloof. If untouchables are Dpt 
allowed the use of common drinking water-sources, 
places of worship and sometimes even roads and 
schools, the Government does not feel called upon or 
entitled to interfere. Persons daring social intercourse 
with "untouchables” are visited with severe caste 
penalties, but ‘he Government cannot and dare not 
attempt to interfere or protect the individual against 
the tyranny of the caste. But when "low" castes 
pledge themselves <0 toial abstinence from sprituous 
liquors, copying the practice of "high'* castes and adopt 
measures to raise themselven socially and economically. 
Government is anxious to safeguard individual 
liberty against what it deems to be caste coercion. 
The way m which our interests give a bias to our ideas 
is well known. An honest indignation, I caa imagine, 
moves many a Government official when he see9 that 
a poor fellow is deprived of his drink on account of 
rules imposed by his people. U may be he does not 
think .of the revenue. But introspection would show 
that, back of it all, the motive works unconsciously. 

The law is well understood to be that, barring 
illegal or criminal conspiracies, castes and sub-castes 
as well as other Institutions are entitled to regulate 
the conduct of their members. Fines and penalties 
levied as alternatives to expulsion from the casta are 
really voluntarily submitted to, so long as it is open 
to any offending member to choose to submit nn4 
remain in the group or prefer to leave It. 

(To be Continued ) 
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Is It Unsound Economics? 

( By C. RaJAGOPM.A'UAB ) 

Wbat cloth shall we buy ? Foreign cloth is out 
of the ques.'iofl, £fo one would willingly bel^ to 
dreio out the ^/country's gold. But as between 
1 Swade$bl' an4 'Khadi' where should a, wise and 
informed patriotism lead the choice ? 

The question is, shall I contribute my mite towards 
the MilbMagnates' profits and share-holders' dividends 
tifi shall I pay a tax for the relief of nation-wide 
Unemployment ? Swadeshi does the first, Khadi does 
the second. 

In other civilised countries, now the people submit 
tp compulsory taxation to enable the State to give 
doles to their unemployed. The Khadi plan for the relief 
pf unemployment may also be described as a tax, but 
it ift ah indirect tax and a voluntary tax. The tax, is 
on an article of universal use, viz., cloth, so that the 
burden is distributed fairly evenly. It is utilised, not 
to give doles, which is demoralising, but to give work, 
which adds to moral fibre aud dignity. 

Relief of nation-wide unemployment is a State 
duty. Khadi is the national solution of this 
Government neglected duty. Government want 9 money 
’for Its extravagant civil and military establishments 
and therefore, puts a duty on salt so that everyone 
may be indirectly made to pay towards the expenditure. 
It feels no compunction on lbe ground that salt is an 
article of universal use aud that the tax makes it 
twenty times costlit r than it should otherwise be to 
the poor man. For the purpose of supplementing the 
peasants' inadequate earnings and to relieve his 
unemployment during more than six months in thn 
year, the Khadi plan is to levy a voluntary poll tax 
through cloth that all must use. This is the 
economics and the ethics of the extra price one has 
to pay for Khadi. 

The Indian peasants' roverty is fairly widely known. 
But the burden of his indebtedness has now doubled 
on account of the fall iu the prices of the commodities 
he is producing. 11 is debts Aero incurred when the 
prices were twice as much. The interest ha has to pay 
is calculated on a money basis. Taxes arc levied on the 
old money basis, for even though the price of every 
other commodity has f*JFn more than fifty per cent., 
the price of the Government servants' labour alone is 
Steady and refutes lc go down. The Government is 
still spending extravagantly, r.'ill only talking of volun¬ 
tary cuts of ten per cent, and ihe like, and has not 
reduced hut increased texation. Taking the present prices 
into account, we can easily see how the notoriously 
low average earnings of the Indian peasant have gone 
still lower. He is in dire distress and the oniy relief 
that can be said to be in operation cn any large scale 
is the relief given through Khadi. It is, therefore, 
unpatriotic and selfish to shirk ihe Khadi Tax . 

The d*e of Khaildar, in preference to nil other cloth, 
will keep in circulation among the agiicuhurists all 
the money that ihe nation uses to buy its clothing. 
The least that we may do to help the poor peasants 
is to keep the money we expend for our food and 
for our clothing in circulation among them. To buy 
mill-cloth is to obstruct and divert the flow of money 
to the villages and to jefuso to relieve their distress, 


There is glib talk of Khadi being an 1 economically 
unsound' proposition. And the poor roan who sees 
that the price of Khadi per yard is higher than that of 
foreign cloth, or of the Indian mill dhoti, takes this 
as expressing his own personal feeling is the matter, 
and feels consoled by science. One might os well say 
(hat the salt we buy is economically unsound because 
it is twenty times its natural price. The only difference 
is that for the taxed 6alt there is no substitute, whereas, 
for Khaddar there are many injurious substitutes 
and we are free to poiaon ourselves with them. 

Minimum hands to be employed and maximum 
quantity to be produced, the formula of the machine, 
served well in the West as long as foreign markets 
staved off the problem of unemployment. But when 
Railway extensions and exploitation of foreign nations 
reach their termination, the monster of large scale 
production has nothing to feed upon except itself. 
Competition Economics is in the throes of death* 
Investment and re-investment of surplus wealth for 
further increase must end in a deadlock. Capitalists 
have found themselves at the mercy of the machines 
that they believed they owned but which in reality 
owned them and economics is in the melting pot in 
the West. Khadi is, not only not economically unsound, 
but is based on a far sounder and stabler economics 
than the worn-out pseudo-science of that name that 
has broken down in the West. 

The Story of Two Volunteers 

(By C. Rajaoopalaciiah ) 

Kasim: or Hope for Everybody 

This is a true story. Not a woid in k is fiction. 
Mahomed Kasim is a volunteer ic the Namakal 
Picketing corps (Salem district, Tamil nad ). All the 
members of (he corps ate honorary workers and so 
also is Mahomed Kasim. His history is a treasure' 
trove ol Hope and I want to share it with everybody. 

A butcher by profession, a powerfully built man, 
amateur wrestler and gymnast, and a heavy drinker 
for the last nine years, Kasim's name had been a 
word of terror to women and children in hia street. 
He is uow a total-abstainer, a simple fellow among the 
volunteers, and a favourite with everybody in the town 1 

He was three years old when bis father, Cbote 
Mian, a Court process-.-ervcr died. He grew up 
under his maternal grand father’s care at Madura for 
some tears and then lived with his sister’s husband. 
Sarvar Sahib, who was a butcher in Namakal. When 
Kasim came of age, he opened his own meat-statS 
and did good business. He earned from three to fottT 
rupees every day like the other butchers in Nanik aU 
He was married nine years ago and had a boy fey 
that wife. She died two years ago aud he took A 
second wife, hi9 deceased wife’s sister. 

One day, some ten years ago, when be <^aa doin g 
the “grand circle” in the private gymnasium tha t be 
and his friends had opened, he had a fall. Ever since 
be suffered from a pain ia the abdomen. Ha triad 
several medicines but the pain persisted, A dismissed 
police constable who was practicing as a quack do cto r 
gave him a purgative pill for the ailment. H* bad 
three or .four motions in the quack's bouse at o nce ! 
But even that did not cure him. Then a peasant tpld 
him that if he took a tittle toddy i*yeryd*y, dittos 
from the same tree, be would be cured. This flj ngU'ttQfr 
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toddy euro is a popular superstition and is prescribed for 
all aorta of ailments among ignorant and helpless folk. 

Kasim tried this for a fortnight, fie felt relieved 
for a few hours each time he drank the toddy, but the 
pain would revert again. All the same he got used to 
the toddy all right, and he drank more and more every 
day. Soon he gave up the single tree and began to 
visit the toddy shop. Then he passed through the 
common history of every victim. 

Kasim’s stomach pain disappeared in course oF time, 
but be became a hardened toper. He used to stay in 
the tavern from morning ten to eight in the night, 
drinking all the time. He would consume there all 
that he earned from his meat-shop. His wife and 
child were no longer any care of his. He would come 
home drunk and beat them everyday. When he came 
home at night, his wife used to hide under a cot. His 
little son would show courage and intercede when he 
beat his wife. As he passed down the street, the 
women and children used to say '* Kasim haB come ! ” 
and bolt their doors in fear. He was arrested twice 
and fined by the Magistrates, and he- paid the tines by 
instalments. His business was gone very soon after 
be took to drink. His brother-in-law was looking after 
his family. He used to get so drunk that he lost all 
sense of decency. 

A month ago, when picketing was going on, theie 
was a meeting of the Musalmans of Narfiakal at the 
Masjid when they all talked about taking the pledge. 
There were nearly sixty Musalman habitual drinkers. 
Many took the pledge, but some did uot agree* The 
Chairman Sahib and another were very particular and 
convened another meeting a fortnight ego, and earnestly 
pleaded that not a stogie Musalman of Namakal should 
drink, and that it should be rcccgDised as a crime, 
henceforth, if any of them visited ibe tavern. Kasim 
used to visit the shop the ugh the pickeiicg was going 
us. But at this second meeting, Kasim resolved to 
give it up. He made up his mind and be found it 
easy. No cne can ray what God may not do ! 

“ When I took the pledge and signed, other 
hardened topers signed also. There is not new a stogie 
Mu&alcnan in Namakal drinking. I offered myself as 
a Congress volunteer that same day and \ was taken. 
Ever since then I have been working under Congress. 
I do not care for drink at all now. I go to my house 
and eat my meals there. But even when eating I fael 
J must hurry back to the Congress office. I have a 
diagtpst for toddy now, I would hang myself and die 
rather than diink again. 1 was a terror to my wife 
gad child ard relatives. Now they are nil so happy.” 

Dp they pay you anythirg Id the Congress ? Doe3 
your brother in law like ycr.r serving the Congress for 
jwtbfng and doing no business for yourself ?” 

M Ob, yes, He is delighted. Ha will do anything 
iOT my having been saved frim the toddy shop. My 
wife jfl pleased that I am in Congress. I want no 
"payment tot Conjgrets work. They will let me do 
ftbytjhtrg. They don’t object to my serving the Congres?, 
tfift time, a only I don’t drink.” 

Z 1 Kgsim assures me that he has never felt the craving 
tfcce he took the pledge at the Mu&jid. Who may 
disbelieveChina* For be has kept the pledge and bis face 
la As; bright and joyous as that of a life-loo* abstainer ? 
blessing of the Almighty la upon him. / 
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11 Will you start business again ? Do you think 
you can do it if you have some little money ? ” * '1'. 

“Of course. It is so easy. If I have twenty rupee® 
now, I can start my meat-shop again. My brother-in- 
law will help me. Every one is willing to help. And 
now that I don’t drink, I can make lots of money in 
no time. Within a year, I shall save a couple of 
hundred rupees easily. ” 

11 So you will never again drink?” 

11 Never ! Why should I ? Every one was disgusted 
with me before. Now every one likes me. I feel 

nausea when I think of the toddy now.” 

* * + 

Nallaiwami: or How It Begin® 

Here is another story, also true in every detail. 

11 My came is Nallaswami Filial. I am now 23. In 
1921, I began rny life as a motor cleaner. My father 
was a clerk keeping accounts under Peer Patcha Sahib, 
who owned motor buses. I learnt motor-mechanics and 
became a first class fitter and driver. 

“ Durtog the Mariamman festival at Namakal my 
friends enacted a play. My cousin Kumarasami Pillai 
took a leading part in it. This was in 1927. He as 
well as ihe other actors used to drink before acting. 
They said it was necessary for good acting. I bad 
offered to loin the troops and was taken. So my 
cousin pressed me during rehearsals to drink a little# 
The toddy was brought to the shed itself. I used to 
refuse. But one night be pressed ms veiy much and 
forced quarter of a bottle into my mouth, I drank 
but I vomited and felt uneasy. Again, cn the second 
and third nights also, I drank under pressure. I was 
disgusted. I resolved to keep away. Eor a month 1 
avoided my cousin’s company. But after that we 
became friends again. He used to send me to the 
tavern to bring him toddy. 1 did this and every time 
he used to press me to drink also. 1 resisted for some 
time but then yielded, 

“I sood became a regular toper, and drank as much 
as teu to fifteen bottles a day. I was eating cakes 
and fried meat with the toddy and spent all my time 
in the tavern. 1 was not going home for meala 
except at night. Then too, if I was very drunk, I would 
nol eat at borne but simply lie down to sleep. 

“It is now four years since 1 was married. There 
is no prohibuion in my caste against drinking though 
it is not considered tit cent. Bat now there is a pledge 
and excommunication. I have taken the pledge. All 
my people have totally given up diink except my cousin, 
Kumara*iam*, who is still dunking. He is under ostracism. 
He docs not visit my house now. 

[ am a full lime Congress picketer now. My 
mo'bcr buys unhusked rtoe, gets it husked and does 
business in it. She also keeps a couple of cows and 
sells the milk. She earns enough to keep Ihe family 
geing. She is very happy, so also my wife, that 1 
have joined the Congress. They are not anxious that 
I should earn money. When 1 was earning, I WB9 
spending all the money, at the toddy shop and causioft 
trouble. 

“I can stand 3 bottles of toddy easily. I used to 
diive the motor bus wilh that much inside. 1 am an 
expert driver and so I could do it. I have given up 
drink for ever now. I find no difficulty whatever. 

Nallaswami is saved. But his story shows how the 
Devil finds hU way and seizes souls# 
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Clause 19 in Madras 

( B/X. Rajaqofalachau ) 

It is well known that one of the clauses of the 
Delhi Pact was the re-instatement of village officials 
end other government servants. This was in consonance 
With the underlying principles of the Truce that as far 
aa possible, the status quo ante should be restored and 
that no one should he the worse off on account of the 
campaign. 

Only a very few cases came up for relief in Tamil 
Nad under this clause of rt-instatement of officials. 
People naturally expected that for this very reason the 
few cases would be liberaly dealt with. Clause 19 of 
the Settlement expressly stated that local governments 
M will pursue a liberal policy in regard to the re¬ 
appointment of government servants and village officials 
who apply for re-instatement." 

Bat all expectations have been sadly disappointed, 
The casts that were sent up were the following:— 

1. Tyagaraja Tevar, a village karnam in Mannargudi 
Division, lost his post because he sold fourteen cents 

» of land to a Congressman who used it a9 a camping 
ground for some of the salt satygrahis, at Vedaraoyam. 
He not only lost his post bat was permanently debarred 
from any future appointment. 

2. Sivanataraja Tevar and his ancestors held the 
post of village headman of Vanganagar in Tanjore 
District for many decades. He lesigned his post on 
26th April 1930 in token of sympathy with the Salt 
Satyagraba on the day that the volunteers marched 1 
Ptet his place. He was told that be stood dismissed 
and his heirs debarred from appointment. 

3. Arunachala Madaliar resigned his village karnam's 1 
poet in Shlali Talnka. After the Truce he applied for 
reinstatement, He first got an order that his application 
would be considered, but later he was told he could 
not be re-instated. 

4. Nagalingam Plllai, a village official of Mayavaram 
Division, was compelled to resign his post because he 
gave a five rupee donation for salt Satyagraha. 

5. Raraaswami lyangar, an Amin of court arf 
Kumbakonam, was dismissed because he gave water act! 
refreshments to salt satyagrahis when they baited on 
their march. 

Not one of these cases has been restored. Cover 
ta taken behind the proviso that where the places have 
been “permanently filled" Government is not bound Do* 
reinstate the men. Clauses 19 of the Settlement re 
•aid to have been “specifically designed" to protect the 
Interests of those newly appointed. The clause as for 
re*m6fattmetit has thus been practically nullified. TTher 
proviso is fotmd to cover every case, - and the mart! 
clause baa disappeared like a mirage. 

Cap It be contended that Government could not tell 
tha new incumbents that on account of the Truce those 
Who bald the posts previously have to be restored, and 
that the services of those who were appointed during 
th# campaign would, therefore, be dispensed with ? 
Would there be any right or claim on the part of these 
piwly appointed men to hold the poets against the wishes 


of the government? No undertakings were given to them 
by the local governments and no promises were made 
that the posts would be held on any tenure other than 
the ordinary one , namely, daring the pleasure of the 
government. There is really no case of in-abillity, 
which is the express word used in the Clause to 
denote the principle behind the proviso. On the 
other hand, there is a complete failure of the 
expectation raised in the Clause that the local 
governments would pursue a liberal policy in regard 
to re-appointments. 

The fact seems to b«, that though the Truce 
intended a liberal policy of * forget ’ and * forgive 9 on 
both sides, and a reversion to the statuquoante, the 
local governments are unable to rise to that moral 
level. If they did, there was nothing to prevent them 
from thanking the new incumbents for their timely 
service during a critcal time, and re-instating the old 
incumbents. This would have been no surprise to the 
former, and would have been truly in consonance with 
the spirit of a great Peace after a great Battle. 

We mast be thankfnl, however, for small mercies* 
and so I have to inform the public that as a result 
of some correspondence on the subject, I am in 
receipt of a letter from the Chief Secretary that M the 
Government have issued general instructions to the 
effect that when the only reason for not reinstating a 
village officer with reference the Clause 19 of the Settle¬ 
ment with the } Congress, dated 3th March 1931, 1 b that 
the post has been permanently filled, he and bis heirs 
should not be debarred from other employment under 
the Government and that the bar order in such a case 
should be withdrawn." 

Repression in Mysore 

( By C. Rajagofalachar ) 

It is a laudable desire on the part of the Government 
of Mysore that there should be no conflicts between 
Capital and Labour within its borders and that order 
and peace should prevail. This, however, is not worth 
the attainment if it is to be secured by a suppression 
of the soul of Labour. Ode has a right to expect the 
Government of H. H. the Maharajah of Mysore to 
help the weak to get justice at the hands of the strong* 

If they would have it that Labour should get justice 
and fair treatment without the travail of conflict with 
Capita], they should take steps to pass lawe for dtxa 
recognition of Trade Unions, for compulsory arbitration 
of all disputes and for close supervision and due 
protection of labourers in factories. Beforo doing this 
to seek to suppress labour organisations ia nothing 
short of tyranny and injustice. 

Sjt. P. M. Rama Sanaa, has been a resident of/ 
Banglore and a worker among the milbhande in that 
city for five years past if not more. He as well as the 
labourers among whom he wotks, have been struggling 
hard all these years to maintain the claims and rights 
of Labour as against powerful employers, both Indian 
and British. On 2lst July last, Sjt. Sarmg was served 
with an order which now, on 14th September, has been 
renewed for six months by the Government of H. H, 
the Maharajah of Mysore. This order prohibits him* 
though he is admitted to be tbe Vice-President of the 
Textile Labour Union, from even entering the labour * 
area and gags him entirely within the Mondial limits; 
M In exercise of the powers conferred by sub* 
section 6 of Section 144 of the Code of Criming! 
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Procedure 1904, the Government of His Highness 
the Maharaja of Mysore hereby direct that the order 
passed by the Distict Magistrate* Bangalore under 
the said section on the 21st July 1931 directing 
Mr. P. M. Rama Sanna, Vice President, Textile 
Labour Union and Congress Workers, Basavangudi, 
Bangalore City, not to enter the area in the Banga¬ 
lore City included within the following boundaries— 
on the North by the Sampige Road, the Seshadri 
Road, on the South by the Sri Narasimharaja Road 
and the Mysore Road, on the West by the Mill 
Tank Bund Road and the Mysore-Bangalore-Madras 
Railway line and not to deliver any public speeches 
within the Municipal Limits of Bangalore City, shall 
remain in force for a period of six months from 
21et September, 1931.” 

It Is easy to be persuaded that a labour union 
worker Is a danger to peace. In the opinion of some 
people* and a very large class of people, from which 
all government servants are recruited, every labour 
union may be a danger to peace. The preventive 
provisions of the Criminal Code place in the hands of 
the executive authorities very large powers which, if 
they are misused or applied for purposes beyond their 
legitimate sphere* ate nothing short of engines of 
tyranny. There Is little or no judicial check on the 
exercise of these powers and even when decisions 
come up for revision, the issues involved are vague 
and incapable of clear proof either way. 

The management of the two or three mills that are 
carrying on business in Bangalore will no doubt be 
grateful to the Government of Mysore for thus 
depriving their workmen of theii chief worker and 
Union official. But it is a shortsighted policy 
unworthy of the pretentions of a model State. It is 
often urged on the part of Indian States that their 
aubjects are not so advanced as those of British India 
and that* therefore, the iirre is not ripe "within their 
borders for the liberties and institutions enjoyed or 
proposed in British' India. The fact of the mattet is 
that for this backward condition, if true, the Princes 
aad their Governments are themselves responsible, 
Neither in education nor in natural gifts of character 
or intellect are the people of Mysore inferior to those 
of British India. There is no reason why they should 
not enjoy at least the same rights and liberties as the 
people in British India. No one but the Government 
ta to blame if political progress is less in Mysore than 
in British India. Assuming, however, that there is no 
pveti public to watch the interests of labourers 
adequately in Mysore on account of the backward 
political condition, the injustice is all the greater if 
poor workmen ate deprived of their organisation and 
the service of their Trade Union officials, and they are 
tha* left entirely to the mercy of their employers 
Whose Immediate interests lie in exploiting them. 

This appeal may make no impression on the 
authorities of Mysore. The public spirited citizens of 
the State must rest content with the consolation that 
Vgpresston is the best school for the education of a 
subject people* The people of the State are no less 
'endowed with qualities and resources for peaceful 
resistance than the people of British India. Repressive 
lawq pod measures have a definite place in the 
•Volutionr of liberty* / 


_ Ui 

Municipal Sweepers 

(By C. Rajaqopalachab) ’ 

In all our Municipalities there are sweepers and 
scavengers, consigned to a standard of life too bad for 
description. But I am dealing only with one aspect of 
their life. Even a small municipality pays about 
six hundred to a thousand rupees a month to these poor 
people. If we enquire as to what happens to this money 

on pay day, as I did at the Municipality of-, we 

shall learn that nearly the whole of it goes immediately 
to people who have lent them money at exorbitant 
interest and to the liquor shop. Even at the liquor 
shop the money goes partly for previous advances and 
only partly for current enjoyment. All rules against 
selling intoxicants on credit are in abeyance in regard 
to these unfortunate people and other habitual customers 
of that kind. The liquor-shop men have a feeling that 
the pay of these scavengers stands mortgaged to them. 

Why should not the municipalities themselves run 
the liquor shop for these sweepers and scavengers ? If 
a thing can be tolerated, it is more straightforward to 
take it over under direct management. Let me assure 
municipalities that they will not lose by it. Thera is 
good enough business in it. 

Another alternative would be to farm out the 
scavenging work on a contract to the toddy-shop 
ranter himself. Let him take so much per month and 
his business will be to get the sweeping and scavenging 
of the town done properly. He has his gang of 
scavengers, and they work under him and satisfy the 
municipality. He gets the payment in lump and deals 
with his gang, giving them liquor aud money for 
foodstuffs. Even this would not be bad from the 
point of view of sound management. At present, the 
scavengers do not do the work properly, and these men 
also do not get their money's worth of liquor; for no 
purchaser on credit and running account ever gets full 
value. 

If it is thought it would be improper to do either 
of these alternatives, it id equally improper to allcW 
the present state of things to go on. What is very 
wrong is, if done by a public body, also indecent, 

Mu*>t scavengers and sweepers be consigned always 
to hell ? There are sweepers and scavengers even id 
England. During work they put on uniforms and do 
their task. When it is finished, every one takes a 
bath for which soap aud towels and conveniences are 
provided. He puts his coat on; brushes his hair before 
a mirror and goes into the specially provided buffet 
where he gets healthy refreshments and soft drinks at 
concession rates, After feeding, he walks out with a 
smile on his face and like any other gentlemen. 

What is possible in one country is quite possible 
ia another. These conveniences do not depend on the 
climate. They depend upon people's resolution of 
purpose, people's sense of duty. Let no one think that 
England was always like this, either in sanitation or 
in other respects, far in advance of us. 

In the year 1290, the monks of Whitefriers 
complained that the stench from the London drainage 
was so bad that 11 it even occasioned the death of 
come of the brethren." An official report of the year 
1540 tell9 us that “even in well-to-do houses, rushes 
covered the earthern floors and got saturated with 
scraps of food which remained to putrify under a new 
layer of rushes scattered over it; so that periodically 
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4 Pctremen r caine to dig ealt-petre out of the floors.” 
An Act of 1539 diecribes the streets of Locdoo as 
" very foul and ful| of pits and sloughs very perilous 
for King's subjects on horseback or cn foot.” A 
Commission reported in 1844 that 41 it was not 
customary to provide 1 sanitary ’ accommodation for 
poor dwellings under £ 10 annual rental. Thus use bad 
to b® made of streets for this purpose. The courts were 
the recep'acles for human excreta and Tilth. One part of 
London bod 643 bouses with only 33 privies. In Liverpool, 
20,000 persons lived in cellars with no privies whatever. 
The overflow liquid from cess pools, of which there 
were large numbers frequently inside houses, was not 
allowed to drain into the sewers and bad to soak away 
into the soil and often into the wells. To avoid the 
expense of them cess pools were made as large as 
possible and of such depth that liquid would flow from 
them through water-bearingstrata into drinking wells. The 
gasses and effluvia poisoned the air in every direction.” 

If this was so in 1844 in London, why should we 
lose hope to achieve improvement in our own country 
if we put our shoulders to the wheel ? 

In 1461, barbers who practised surgery were 
incorporated by the King of England Into a barber- 
doctor’s association. In 1540, again, we read of an 
Incorporated Barbers and Surgeons Company. No one 
need laugh at our barber mid-wives or refuse to recognise 
their services throughout the country, or, givo up hopes 
of Improving and incorporating them. 

Talking of civilization, very few people probably know 
that it was only in 1362, that the French language was 
substituted by English in the Law Court of Ergland. 

In 1401, heretics, that is, those who did not accept all 
the details of the Church creed, were convicted in \ 
Spiritual court and committed to the secular authorities 
and publicly burnt alive urclcr Statute. Wo read that 
In 1416, witebraft and necromancy were rampant in 
England. Under an Act passed in 1661, no dissenters 
could hold office even in municipalities. This would 
bo something like a Vaishrava Ministry passing an act 
of the legislature that no persons dissenting from the 
Vaisbnava doctrines auci following Shankaracharya could 
hold any public appointment even in municipalities and 
taluka beards, lu io73, under an Act of Parliament, 
every Government servant was 1 tested * and rejected if 
he was a Dissenter. It was only in 1829 that an act 
was passed by which Roman Catholic citizens of 
England were emancipated. 

Why should we be hopeless iu our country where 
Akbar ruled in 160o, gave posts cf honour and power 
to Rajput Princes and other Hindus both in the 
Array aud the Civil government, was delighted to hear 
Brahmins aud Buddhists, Parsces and Jesuit Fathers, 
del iVer discourses ou religion aud philosophy, and 
tried to teach his subjects that there was a measure 
of Truth in all religions. 

During Queen Anne’s time in the seventeenth century, 
WOftJte were putf in stocks in England, if they were 
considered as ,J scolds. ” DuckiDg stools were also 
provided a* a deterrent for such people. We read that 
irrl695, the heads of executed traitors were exhibited 
on TWple Bar. This beautiful practice of adorning 
public places with tbo heads of executed offenders was 
indulged in even in 1776 when London Bridge ga^e 
was adorned whh the heads of Scottish rebels upon 
pikes* We read again that even in 1740, there was 
Wither infirmary nor doctor in prisons and all prisoners 
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were incarcerated together* In fact, prisons were owned 
by the Jailor and managed by him for bis own benefit. 
The safe custody of the inmates was his sole public: 
responsibility. Horace Walpole describes the country 
of that time as 11 one great shambles ” and the jail as 
the 11 high school of crime.” 

We all know that British people abolished sal very. 
They did this in 1833. But we read that in 1760* 
50,000 slaves were carried yearly in British ships. An 
artificial ventilator was invented in order to prevent the 
slaves dying of suffocation in the ships. They were 
chained to the floor within 18 inches of ope another. 
The ventilator is reported to have reduced mortality 
from 50 per cent to 10 per cent, of the victims. 

If within a wonderfully short period of time, 
England could emerge from these terrible conditions 
all round into the present clean and civilised life, let 
us also take coDragc and make up our minds that with 
faith, hope and work we can make our land also a land 
of cleanliness and happiness and civilisation. 

Oar Heritage 

(By C. Rajacopalacuak ) 

[ While in Bellary Jail last year, Sjt. Rajagopala* 
ebar engaged his fellow-prisoners with talks on all 
sorts of subjects. The foliowing is one on Karma. J 

Whatever else I have read or studied, I have not 
studied books on our religion. My religion I have learnt 
only from my mother. I did not learn it from any book or 
under any Guru. What I leernt from my mother has not 
been contradicted by anything that I learnt afterwards. 

A little knowledge of science unsettles our ideas 
regarding Religion. But a deeper study of Western 
sciences will enable us the better to understand Religion 
especially Hindu religion. There are maav discoveries 
of modern science at which we wonder. We admire the 
railway, (he telegraph, the air ship and the wireless, 
but the greatest wonder is the Unity and the infinity 
that pervade the whole Universe. Even the smallest 
thing is as difficult to be comprehended completely as 
God Jfimself. We cannot understand the very word 
14 complete When I was a child and learnt 1, 

2, 3, I thought at some point the numbers would end, 
where I could stop. Later I understood that they end 
nowhere. Whatever the number may be I could add one 
to it. They cannot be carried to the farthest limit. It 
is infinite. Not only have we no end counting upwards, 
but wbat is more wonderful you are In au infinite maze 
even if you count downwards by dividing and again 
dividing. The smallest thing can yet be divided* just 
as the biggest thing can be multiplied. Where Is this 
thing to etd ? So that, on a slate with the help of a 
pencil, you can see the infinity of God. 

If you look at the sky on a clear night you find 
numerous stars. If you take a strong telescope you will 
see in a little bit of the same sky as many stars as you 
see in the whole sky without telescope. The Universe 
as a whole, and every part of it, is infinite. The greatest 
knowledge is the discovery that we canfiot understand 
anything. Nothing can be completely understood, you can 
only understand it as a whole and in a rough way. If you 
go deep the simplest thing becomes a secret and a mystery* 

You know* that these was a wise man called Socrates ^ 
ia Greece. He insisted again and again that we d&xraOf 
know things, so that however learned wa may be, 
our first duty is to be bumble. Just os' Gandhli! 

Is in politics to us* L so Newton is in (be wpijd # 
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science* Newton even now is considered to be the 
greeted H5AO of science of all time, and he gaid that 
our knowledge and researches are like picking shells 
on the MjD<I s of the ocean. So much of ihe ocean is 
there vast and unknown. After picking a few shells 
thrown here and there upon the beach, we Imagine 
that we have learnt all about the ocean. We must 
approach knowledge with a due sense of humil ty 
and reverence like Newton, It is only if we are humble 
that we can known things. 

The modern discoveries of Science do not at all 
contradict Religion. I look upon both as the same 
Bort of thing and, therefore, I see no contradiction in 
them. Do not imagine that to marry a girl at the age 
of ten is Hinduism or to shave the bead of a widow 
of 6ixteen is Hinduism. Don’t imagine that to put a 
.triple strand of handjpun thread on your shoulders is 
Hinduism or that to paint your forehead in a variety 
of ways is Hinduism. These customs are like the 
waves on the surface of the Ocean of Hinduism. Don't 
imagine that only the waves constitute the ocean. The 
wav*9 may shift or stop but the ocean remains. Even 
if you changed all your customs you would still be 
Hindu, you would not become a Mussalman of Christian 
or an Aihieet. 

You see a man, Rama. What is it that we call 
and recognise as Rama ? Rama is not his bands, feet 
or head. Even if smallpox attacked him and his face 
were disfigured; even if he should lose his feet or eyes 
or if any other changes take place in his body we have 
the same love and respect or aversion or haired 
towards him. The man, we may say, consists of a 
group of feelings, thoughts and ideas; be Is not the 
body. Even if the thoughts change, even if his 
character should change, we hold on to the mao, his 
personality. He is, therefore, not ever in the thoughts; 
he is somewhere behind the thoughts, it is he that 
thinks, speaks, moves and acts. This is the 
fundamental of all religion 

If you pat a stone in water you will find Ihe water 
ripple, that iipple will produce another ripple, that 
again will produce a third and so od, and we may say 
not even God can stop it. If you add two and two It 
becomes four, can God change it? It is only if 
if you understand this that you can understand what 
I consider the essential of Hinduism. 

Every bad thought iu our mind is a painful ripple 
!n the Universal spirit, oi put in a different way is a 
stab In the heart of God, and that is why sages imagine 
that God is shedding tears whenever we think any bad 
thought. Just as we do not see but know how 
** wireless" vibrations started in America can be 
received here even if there is no wire, across the 
M ether," we may assume that there is an ak-pervading 
ftribftatace which receives the shock of every bad 
thought though we may not see it. Do not imagine 
that 4 wireless' waves are a peculiar invention of some 
European called Marconi. It ia only a discovery of 
yrhat was going on from time immemorial. The 
vibrations were going on from eternal time back, and 
atari of Science just discovered them one day. 

Imagine a deaf man who sees the whole beautiful 
worid but hears nothing. He suddenly discovers his 
1 ears. Ho finds vast noise all over the world and be 
did not heat it at all so long. Similarly, there is a 
dlifqees of tho soul which disables us from perceiv¬ 


ing the vibrations of good and bad thoughts. If wa 
were relieved of this deafness of the soul and suddatify 
begin to feel the vibration of thoughts pervading tho 
whole world we would, then wonder how there was to 
much evil going on in the world and we did not 
prevent it. Just as sleep is a blessing,—'when we ari 
tired we go to sleep and are happy for ten or twelvo 
hours though we may have many reasons for unhappi¬ 
ness during the other twelve hours,—we may say that 
God has blessed us with this deafness, so that we may 
live in peace ia this world which is full of evil 
thoughts. 

As there are some people who light a lamp aod 
read in the night, when all the world is asleep and 
when they should sleep also,—there are a few mad 
people who want to find the truth of soul vibrations, 
even though God has blessed us with a useful deafness 
in that respect. This is religious speculation and 
philosophy. Follow the same mad fellow who lights 
his lamp at night. He reads for some time, theu he 
grows tired of (ho whole business, puts out the lamp and 
goes to sleep. Similarly, a man may grow tired of 
religion and go to sleep. But there are a few people 

like those who sang the Fpanisbad9, and like those 

who are carrying on scientific researches in (he West 
as well as here. Both belong to the class of madmen, 
who light their lamps at night and go on bothering 
with knowledge and dying for it. I f . is their work that 
we call Religion, (heir work that we call Science. 

Just as the very simple idea of universal 

natural attraction called by Newton, Gravitation, 
w is the basis cf all the complicated calculations 
and theories of science unt'l recently, so also 

the Karmic doctrine is an extremely simple thing to 
understand and yet is the basis of all the complicated 
ideas of Hindu Religion. It is only very simple troths 
that are the foundation of all things. The doctrine of 
Karma is that whatever we do, immediately an effect is 
produced. We cannot escape i\ Not that we will be 
punished later on or get heaven or hell, but an effect 
is immediately produced. 

Action includes thought and word, as well as what 
we ordinarily call action. For instanbe, if I gee 
somebody possess a thing and feel jealous, think how 
nice it would be if I got it, it is a kind of theft. 
Just a.5 there are robbery, burglary and different kinds 
oi theft, so also this thought is one kind of theft* 

There was a French philosopher who wrote, 
imagine that a man residing some where in France 
could get the property of a wealthy man in China, 
who was net a relation or a friend or even known to 
him at all, — and to kill him needed no effort but to 
press a bmton in France, and there was a guarantee 
that nobody could know anything about it, it would 
be absolutely secret, yet certain to produce the 
result. Who was there, the French philosopher aeked, 
who would not press (bat button and get that 
inheritance ? Though strikingly put, this was a wrong 
view. Another French philosopher immediately wrote 
in answer to it that even under such circumstances a 
wise and good mau wcu'd not press the button and 
kill (he mao. The mind which is our most valuable 
possession would be spoiled by that very thought of 
killing the mau iu China, and not all the wealth 
woald be covnpensa ion enough. Even though nobody 
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need know it and no physical harm will come to you. 
still your most beautiful and precious possession is 
ruined by an evil thought like a stain on a fine 
picture, and therefore you abstain from It. 

It it well-known that if we misbehave in respect 
of women, we are likely to catch disease. The 
doctrine of Karprii says, "Even though you do not 
catch Syphilis os any other disease, there is a disease 
which you unfaifingly catch by your bad action. Wbat 
le that disease ? When we do a thing we are inclined 
to do it again. We prepare and shape ourselves more 
easily and readily to do it again. Whatever thought 
or action we go through once, it gets a title for easy 
reoccupation. I do not ust-I find it difficult to user- 
foul language; but once I use it, the second time it 
becomes easy for -me, I fear to go lu the dark; 
once I go, the second time it becomes easy. 
Thfera is not a child but if it doe9 a thing once, it is 
easy for it to do it a second time. Once I think a 
bad thought or utter a bad word, or do a bad action, 
my character, more delicate than a waxen image, 
whose shape the slightest touch spoils, has been altered, 
to that extent. Our character is a delicate living thing 
It grows through eternity. Once you do anything it 
receives and retains the impression at once. The slight¬ 
est evil that you do leaves its ugly and indelible 
impression behind. You cannot go back ou what you 
have thought or done. 

But this nnchangable law of cause and effect is 
UOt a law of hopelessnest, You cannot withdraw effect 
from cause, but you are free to think and act again 
and beat your character into shape again. This is the 
true freedom of action contained in Karma. It is not 
fatalism. 

Death is not a wiping off of the slate so that we 
end there or begin anew. After death we continue as 
with an opening balance. This is the Hindu belief. 
The shape which one has given to oueself in this 
life is the start with which the soul proceeds on the 
next journey. Our character as we build it with our 
thoughts and actions is not only our present greatest 
possession, but it is also our inalienable Inheritance. 
We live for all time, every one of us. We close our 
account now and then, but then the balance is carried 
forward to the next page. 

Some of you are Mussalmans. I want Mussalmans 
too to understand Hindu religion correctly, and even 
to be proud of Hinduism in a way, as the great 
religion of the land of their birth. If 1 were a 
Hindu boro in Arabia I would be proud of Mahomed 
and Of Islam. T would be angry with anybody who 
spoke ill of Mohomed. I would consider it my duty 
to study Islam, my first duty, if I were a Hindu boro 
m Arabia. Similarly, if I were a Hindu born in 
Palestine, I would consider the religion of Christ 
one of the first things to be understood and respected, 
and l would give my vote to spend large sums of 
money in order to protect the churches of Christ, just 
as today you find the'dvilteed Britishers spending Urge 
game of money to protect Hindu and Moghul monuments 
and temples. I want you all therefore to understand 
the doctrine of Karma in Hinduism. Even Christians 
and Mussalmans should understand It, as I saW, provided 
they are Indians, 
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The Finance Bill 

11 The big financial affects are in the lower salaries. 
Officers at the top have been subjected'to an additional 
heavy income-tax. In view of this and other factors, 
the Government have come to the conclusion that it 
is not fair to ask the higher grades to be subjected to 
more than a total ten per cent cut in their pay/ 1 
This is what Sir George Schuster said in defence of a 
flat cut in all salaries down to Rs. 40 per month as 
against the proposals for enhanced cuts in higher 
salaries. It is a brutally frank statement, bnt not 
more convincing on that account. 

Sir George said that a ten per cent flat out would 
bring in more money than a graduated scale rising to 
20 per cent for higher salaries, because salaries above 
Rs. 1,800 per month were only about rupees two crores. 
Why should we stop at 20 per cent ? Why should 
not these be subjected to a 50 per cent cut for that 
matter, and a saving of a crore effected ? It is not 
as if the officer cannot * live decently on Rs. 900 a 
month. There is nothing impossible or improper in a 
step of this kind when the Government is faced by 
insolvency. More revolutionary economies are generally 
effected when an officer retires on pension, or when 
trouble has to be faced in private life. Economies in 
public finance ought to be no less courageously 
undertaken than Id private life. 

Referring to the notorious Lee Concessions, 
Sir George Schuster said that 11 Government must 
definitely set their face ” against any withdrawal of 
them. Sir. George had the audacity to say that the 
removal of these concessions regarding free passages 
from India to England and back for European officers 
and theli families, and bearing travelling expenses 
incurred by European officers and their families, for 
high class medical treatment and such like, would be 
"discriminatory action of a most unfair kind/' Strange 
indeed are the uses of the phrase 1 discriminatory. 9 
He similarly urged specious arguments against income- 
tax being levied on interest paid on sterling securities, 
on pensions, leave-pay and allowances paid out 
of Indian revenues to persons living abroad. 
He urged a deal of bad law as well as bad 

reasoning. 

Sir George instituted a comparison of his own 
present economies as against reductions of expenditure 
previously achieved and claimed that the preen* 

proposals were more daring, being about 16 per coat 

of the “ controllable " expenditure in various services. 
The measure of his daring, is however, far mote obvious 
in the percentage of increase in the burden of 

taxation. 

C. R. 

Ashram Bhajanavalt 

Tenth edition, a reprint of the previous edition, is 
now ready. Price as. 2, postage and packing m l antra* 
payable strictly in advance. The book Is not sent 
byV.P. P. 

Copies can also be bad from our branch office, 
Princess Street Bombay. 4 

X»*nt I*Wf ! 
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London Letter 
At We Were 

Atoiher week has gone by without ao> progress so 
ffr* as the Iadiao question is concerned. But now that 
the elections are over and the old Government is in 
power once again with an unprecedentedly large majority, 
they Cannot plead preoccupation. But, who knows, the 
very gargantuan majority may mean sufficient pre¬ 
occupation for them and they may not find time for 
India. 

So far as our ccuntry is concerned the change in 
the Government does not make our case better or 
worse. Let us not forget that the worst horrors 
including lathi charges on women —never known before 
in the history of India—were perpetrated during the 
Labour regime. What worse can happen under the 
conservatives? A liberal nse of gunpowder? It 
would be ever so much cleaner and more straight 
forward than a cowardly lathi charge. 

The panicky election, or the “ safety first ” election, 
as a lady put it, and the financial crisis in England 
and Europe have a meaning which is neatly summed 
up by Sir William Layton : “ It is no longer possible 
for any debtor country to settle the problem of repay¬ 
ment by its own action. Creditor countries mu pi 
deckle whether they are willing to receive payment 
Id the form of goods or whether they prefer to scale 
down debts- If every country simply takes its own 
measures to restrict imports it will gradually strangle 
export* from every source and finally end in the 
paralysis of all international trade. 91 

Another writer analyses the election results in a 
way which India will understand very well : 11 Convince 

John Bull that his country is threatened with any 
fundamental danger; let him once believe that .soma 
sinister force is at work to confiscate bis savings to 
undermine the Bank of England (which to him is the 
Rock of Ages) and, therefore, to destroy a system 
which console* iiis assurances and'material security 
and all hi* hopes of material advance—and John 
Bull rises in bis stow might and once again leaves 
the world agape. *' 

India wilt not miss the obvious lesson. John Bull, 
when the next occasion in India comes—as it threatens 
to come soofi—can easily be made to visualise a 
fundameotal danger, if only we have the will, and 
then he will leave the world agape by asking his 
minhtare to make peace with India. 

In the meanwhile, Gandhfji is trying to bear the 
crocs as cheerfully as he can, sometimes regaling his 
audiences with refreshing bits of humour and beguiling 
the monotony of hammering away at a blind wall, 
wfaUe sometimes he unburden* himself without reserve. 

“Why do Hindus want joint electorates ? " Was a 
question put by some of the strident* at Oxford. 
Answer (midst roars of laughter)— u Because they are 
(polish. They can take the wind out of the sails of 
IlnealmanB by Immediately giving them separate 
Mectomtes and leaving them wondering whether there 
may not be after all something sinister in the separate 



14 Why are you scf uncharitable to those who 
drink ? w asked aa English student. 

Analret^* w Because I am charitable to those who 
fttffer from the effects of tbs, curse, 1 ' 
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So many are puzzled and perplexed that be can 
keep hi* temper la the midst of numerous engage* 
meets lasting from morning until midnight. And 

good women sometimes frankly put the question: 
11 Do you ever suffer from nerves?” asked Mr*i 
Eustace Miles. “ Ask Mrs. Gandhi," straight came 
the reply, leaving her admiring his humour still more, 
H she will tell you that I am ou my best behaviour 

with the world but not with her.” M Weil,” said 

Mrs, Mile?, “ My husband is on his best behaviour 
with me.’ 1 

M Then" retorted Gandhiji, M I am sure that 

Mr. Miles has bribed you heavily.'* 

11 Ip nut the Cbarkha a medieval device ?" 

11 vVe were doing many things in the middle ages 
which were quite wise. But if most of u* have 
given them up, why accuse me of my wisdom? 
However medieval the device may be, I am not 
ashamed of adding thereby fifty per cent to the 
income ot my impoverished villagers. During the war 
you produced potatoes and fashionable ladies of 
Lyceum Club invited men to stitch sleeping suits for 
the soldiers with plain needle and thread. Waa it 
not medaeval ? Well, I learnt the medaeval trick from 
the ladies of the Lyceum Club." 

But often enough when the occasion arise* he flat** 
up and bursts into a blaze, even like the last Satyagraba 
movement which sprang up so suddenly and so un* 
expectedly. 

Jl What is the chief obstacle in the way of Swaraj ?" 

" It 19 che unwillingness of the British official* tq 
part with power; or our incapacity wrept power from 
unwilling hands. Well, you feel sorry that I have not 
given you the expected reply. I want you to understand 
that we can wresr power iospite of our disunion, and 
if the hands winch have to yield power were willing 
our disunion would soon disappear. Yon Bay the 
British are impaitial onlookers I Well, I have had 
the andacity of accusing the Government of India of 
acting like a wedge and of accusing the British 
Government with having appointed a packed conference. 
We have our own communal solution arrived at by 
the Congress 'with enlightened Mnsalmans. But, if 
unfortunately, some Musalmans claiming to represent a 
majority, are not satisfied, and because of that the 
Government will say that they would bold on the chains 
they have thrown round us, 1 say that we shall 
simultaneously strike a blow to break both the chain 
and the disunion.” Aud then at the reception of the 
Commonwealth of India League: 

"The best way is for Englishmen to withdraw 
from India and let her manage or mismanage, her 
affairs as Engl aud is doing. But iu India, Englishmen 
are like jailors dictating to the Indians the rules of good 
behaviour and Iudia Is one vast prison house. Well, 
we shall have to render account of ourselves, and yon 
too. The best thing for you would be to end this 
unnatural relationship. God willing, we are going to 
take this freedom from unwilling hands. I had thought 
we bad snffered enough, but I find that our sufferings 
are not vital and real enough to make themselves 
felt and I shall have to go to India and ask my country¬ 
men to go through the fiery ordeal in a more intense 
form than last year. Chittagong and F(|jll are beacon- 
lights to me warning me to return to India- Bflt I 
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k® ePAtient, Slid suppress my anger. I do 
poipeHmp8 become extremely angry with myself bat 1 
Als6 pray to be delivered from that devil and God baa 
given iBi^power to suppress my anger. But anger or 
iio anger I shall not suddenly leave England. I shall 
walt» watch and pray. But, If ultimately the R. T. C. 
breaks down, I know what we shall do. I know then 
that we shall not be found wanting and then It 
will be your time to ccme to our help. 

The Week-end at Eton and Oxford 
Among Future Empire Builders 

We went for this week-end to Eton and Oxford, 
spending it arrong Mudenfs and tutors and men of 
letters, instead of Bishops and Deans and Canon?. 
Charlie Andrews, was, as usual, responsible for these 
invitations to Eton and Oxford and all the credit of the 
successful week end must go *o him. 

The invitation to Eton was, 1 must confess, unex¬ 
pected. Eton is more or Jess a stronghold cf 
Conger vatisro, or rather Imperialism, where the sons 
of the upper middle class learn how " to bear a man’s 
part In Bubduitg the earth, rulirg its wild folk and 
building the Empire” to use the words of Rev. 
Papillon.. The existence of the Eton Public School bas 
been for “ four and a half centuries part nnd parcel of 
..England’s progress and prosperity." Jt is the pride of 
Eton to have given to England Prime Ministers like 
Gladstone, Salisbury, Rosebery and Balfour and to have 
sent to India Viceroys like Wellesley, Metcalfe, Auckland, 
EHenborougb, Canning, Elgin, Dufferln, Lansdowne, 
Canon and Irwin and as many Governors. Their Eton 
training is regarded with pride as having “helped 
(them to administer the affairs of the gTeat dependency 
in some cases at the r'ck or even actual cost of their 
lives." Great Generals like Wellington, Roberts and 
Buller were all Etonians and the Etonian is taught 
that “wherever the flag of England has waved in 
battle there many Etonians have laid down their 
Jives for their country." " Everyday at Etorj, says" 
on Eton enthusiast, “is forming a great man and 
furnishing material for the future history of the 
country." 

Where the English upper class son is nurtured on 
this tradition it must have been no easy thing for the 
authorities to peimit the elders among the boys to invite 
a rebel againtt the Empire, like Gandhiji, and for the 
Head Master to put him up in his ancient mansion, 500 
.years old. Whilst we were grateful for the invitation 
and for the Head Master's groat hospitality, I think it is 
bpt the truth co say that the invitation was meant to 
be for the boys a further lessor, in imperialism. The 
Eton boy has the advantage of a library, well-stocked 
■ with some 25,000 books, but the Indian history he 
learns the traditioral Indian history acd perhaps this 
'visit was meant to be so object lesson to show that 
the Indian is incapable of governing India which must 
atijl remain a dependency. We were among 50 boys 
who lot in the Club and rather than make a speech 
before theta Candhlji invited them to ask him questions 
and have a heart to heart chat. No fear. They had 
but one question, or to be precise, two questions, to 
ask «» d lt looked as though they were forbidden to 
move oat of that charmed. circle. “ Mr. Sbankat All 
:ga?a us the Muslim case. Will you give us the Hindn 
case ? ” said the Chairman and when Qandhijl asked 


them to pat qee&tidne, this very question was 
repreated by one of the boys, Wbat a contrast 
to the poor East End boys who bombarded G and hiij 
with questions about his home, hie drees, his sandals 
and his language 1 But those poor folks are to be r, 0 
Empire builders. 

However that may be, Gandhiji took up the 
challenge and gave them an Busy.’; 1 ' for which they 
were not prepared. I am giving here a bare summary. 

“ You occupy a big place in Erglsnd. Some or 
you will become prime ministers and gfBfrals -u 
future and 1 am anxious to enter y ur hearts whilst 
ycur character is still being moulded and whilst It is 
easy yet to enter your hearts. I shOcld place 
before you certain facts as opposed to the 
false history traditionally imparted to yon. among high 
officials I find ignorance, meaning not absence Of know¬ 
ledge but knowledge based on false data, and I want 
you to have true data before you as I think of yoo, 
not as Empire builders, but as members of a nation 
which will have ceased exploiting other notions and 
become the guardian of the peace of the world, not by 
force of armB but by its moral strength. Well then 
I tell you that there is nothing like a Hindu case, at 
least so far as I am concerned, for in the matter of my 
country’s freedom I am no more a Hindu than you 
are. There .is a Hindu case put up by the Hindu 
Mahasabha represen’atives who claim to represent the 
Hindu mind, but who, in my opinion, do not do so. 
They will have a national solution of the question, not 
because they are nation llists hut because it suits them. 

I call that destructive tactics, and am pleading 
with them that, representing as they do the great 
majority, they must step cut and give to the 
smaller communties wbat they want, and the 

atmosphere would be as clear as if by magic. 
W.iat the vast mass of Hindus feel and want nobody 
knows, but claiming as I do to have moved amOngst 
them all these years, I think they do not care for 
these pettyfogging things, they are not troubled by the 
question of loaves and fishes in the shape cf electoral 
seats and administrative posts. This bugbear of 
ccmmunalism is confit ed largely to the cities which ore 
not India, but which are the blotting sheets of London 
acd other Western Cities which consciously or un¬ 
consciously prey upon villages and share with you in 
exploiting them by becoming the commission agents of 
England. This communal question is of no importance 
before the great question of Indian freedom of which 
the British ministers are studiously fighting shy. They 
forget that they cannot go on for long with a discontented 
rebellious India "true outs is non-violent rqhellipn, 
bat it is rebellion none the less. Freedom of India 
is superior to the disease which for the time is 
cotrodlng some portions of the community, and if ihe 
constitutional question is satisfactorily solved the 
communal distemper will immediately vanish. ‘He 
moment the alien wedge is removed the divided 
communities are bound to unite. There is ‘therefore’ no 
Hindu case, and if there is one it must go by the 
board. If you study this question it will profit, yon 
nothing and when you go into its exasperating details 
you will, very likely, prefer to fee. qs drowpod ip th« 
Thames. ■ . 
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“l am telling you God’s truth when 1 say that the 
communal question does not matter and should not 
worry you at all. But, if you will studytfiistory, study 
,tbe much bigger question — How did millions of people 
make up tbeir minds to adopt non-violence and how 
they adhered to it ? Study, not man in bis animal 
nature, man following the law of the jungle, but study 
mau in all his glory. Those engaged in communal 
>-rmabbles are like specimens in a lunatic asylum. But 
study men laying down their lives, without hurting any 
cue, in the cause of their country’s freedom. Study 
man in his glory, man following the law of his higher 
natme, the law of love so that when you grow to 
manhood you will have improved your beritaee It 
« »* « <0 *» that your Ji„„ , s ,ZTJ t , 

ours. No one chained a slave without chaining himself 
And .no nation kept another in subjection without 
herself turning into a subject nation. It is a most 
sinful connection, a most unnatural connection that is 
existing at present between England and India and I 
want you to bless our mission because we are naturally 
entitled to our freedom which is our birthright and 
we are doubly entitled to it by virtue of the penauce 
and suffering wo have undergone. 1 want you, when 
you grow up, to make a unique contribution to the 
glory of your nation, by emancipating it from it 3 sin 
of exploitation, and thus contribute to the progress of 
mankind." 

The other question was what would happen to 
India with the rapacious princes when the Englishmen 
retire from India. Gandbiji assured the youDg men 
there was no danger from the princes bur if they ran 
amok they were easiei to deal with than Englishmen, 
that their vary weakness would prevent them from 
doing any mischief, and that India’s glory would lie, 
not in driving out the English, but iu converting them* 
from exploiters into friends, remaining there to 
protect India's honour in time of need. 

I do not know what impression the visit made on 
the students but, 1 am sure, that the intellectual shock 
given by the visit cannot soon be forgotten. The 
living contact counts infinitely more than knowledge by 
hearsay and mists of misunderstanding often roll 
away in the clear sunshine of affectionate contact. To 
give an instance of quick conversion, Miraben’s 
Indian dress and Jiscipleship were too much of a shock 
to some of the ladies there. They were not prepared 
to believe that she was an Englishwoman, There was 
bitter criticism when Mira ben explained that she was 
*• only *he daughter of Admiral Slade bnt her great- 
ngcle, Dr. Edmond Warre, was a distinguished Eton ion 
Mid sometime Head Master of Eton. Bat Miraben 
,w» nnruffled. She smilingly answered all questions 
*ith the result that after a couple of honrs, hearty 
efcftt iter questioner and she were friends. 

Oxford 

When at a very important meeting in London 
stated that literacy in India under British 
/■**$* less than in pre-British days some of the 
HP* shocked at wbat they thought a monstrous 
, exaggeration. Bat when one thinks of Eton five 
hundred years old, of three at least of the 21 Oxford 
Colleges dating as far back as 1261 A. D.—Balliol, 
M«ton and University Colleges dispute the prise of being, 
m tffclaat Md tries in vain to hod ont in Indi?; 




boasting o! a civilisation mote ancient than most nations^ 
any institutions of any thing like the age of Eton or 
Balliol, one ir-ay perhaps be able to gauge the signi- 
ficance of Gandhij’s assertion. There was a time beforp 
British rule when there were seats of leatniug in gfl 
ancient towns in India aod day schools in every village, 
and when in Burma every village bad a monastery and 
every monastery bad a school. Where are those s:hoojs 
gone, one wonders. If these had been allowed to exist 
and nourished with care, we wight have bod our Etons 
and Balliols and Merlons. That is a feeling that m 
Indian cannot help having as he • visits these aacieht 
institutions, with a history almost as old as that 
of the country itself. 

Oxford Contact* 

The visit to Oxford waG an important event, a& 
there was nothing but genuine affection and a sincere 
desire to understand and to get at the root of the Indian 
question. The Master of Balliol, Dr. Lindsay, who 
had, whilst in India, extended the invitation to Gandhiji 
to spend a quiet time under his roof) renewed the 
invitation, certainly with a view to give Gandhiji the 
benefit of a peaceful week-end, but more with putting 
him in touch witb the intellectual forces in Oxford. 
Himself free frem all trace of the pride of belonging 
to a ruling race ( in fact he is a Scot ) and 
accepting India’s freedom as her birthright, he had no 
difficulty in getting friends interested in the Indian 
question. There were several meetings and conferences. 

At the Master’s own house there was a meeting of about 
10 select fricndF, and there were three conferences 
outside with the intellectuals. Mr. Thompson, the 
writer of the 1 Other Side of the Medal f and who in 
his 'Atonement* has visualised England atoning for 
her sins to India, had invited fiiends like Dr. Gilbert 
Murray, Dr. Gilbert Slater, Prof. S Coupland and 
Dr. Daita to have a quiet long chat with Gandhiji. The 
foremost among Lhe Oxford dors and fellows bad also 
a similar Conference which was followed by one with 
the members £f the Raleigh Club, composed mostly 
of Dominion students, some of them Cecil Rhodes 
scholars and all keen students of the Empire problem. 

Last, but not .’east, there was a meeting organised by 
the Indian Students’ Majlis where a number of English 
students also had been incited. 

The discussion at Mr, Thompson’s house covered a 
Iflige variety of subjects and touched some of the 
fundamental principles. Sir Gilbert Murray, who, it 
will be remembered, wrote very appreciatively of the 
use of soul force as against brute force in the Hibert 
Journal some 13 years ago, seemed to be very much 
perturbed over what he thought were most dangerous 
manifestations of non-violent revolution and nationalism* 

11 I find myself tc-day in greater disagreement with 
you tbau even Mr. Winston Churchill,” he said. “You 
want co-operation between nations for the salvaging of 
civilisation,” said Gandhiji, M I want if too, but 
co-operation presupposes free nations worthy of 
Co-operation. If I am to help in creating or restoring 
peace and good-will and resist disturbance a thereof I 
must have ability to do so andT cannot do so unless 
my country has come to its own. At the present 
moment, the very movement for freedom in India is 
India’s contribution to peace. For so long as India 
is a subject nation, not only she is a danger to peace, 
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but eho England which exploits India. Other nations 
may tolerate to-day England's imperialist policy 
and her exploitation of other nations, but they 
certainly do not appreciate it; and they would gladly 
help in the prevention of England becoming a 
greater and. greater menace everyday. Of 
course yon will say that India free can become 
a menace herself. Bat let us assume that she will 
behave herself with her doctrine of non-violence, if she 
achieves her freedom through it, and for all her bitter 
experience of being a victim to exploitation. 

"The objection about my taking in the terms of 
revolution is largely answered by what I have already 
said about nationalism. But my movement is 
conditioned by one great and disturbing factor. You 
might ol course say that there can be no non-violent 
rebellon and there has been none known to history. 
Well, it is my ambition to provide an instance, and it 
Is my dream that my country may win its freedom 
through non-violence. And, I would like to repeat to 
the whole world times without number, that 1 will not 
purchase my country's freedom at the cost of non* 
violence. My marriage with non violence is such an 
absolute thing that I would rather commit suicide than 
bo deflected frcm my positim, J have not mentioned 
truth in this connection, simply because truth caunot 
be expressed excepting by non-violence. So, If you 
accept the conception, my position is sound." 

Sir Gilbert's objection, as the discussion showed, 
was more to some reported actual manifestations of 
non-violent methods than to the prinHpl® itself. 
Whilst he was talking of boycott he was thinking of 
the persecution of Col. Boycott in Ireland which had 
resulted in bis clerk committing suicide. That led to 
a discussion which became almost boringly abstruse 
and academic, But Cnndkjji's position at the end 
may be summed up in his words: " You may be 

justified in saying that I must go more warily, 

but if you attack the fundamentals you have to 

convince me. And I must tell yon that the boycott 

may have nothing to do with natioiaiism even. It may 
be a questton of pure reform, as without being intensely 
nationalistic, we can refuse to purchase your doth and 
make our own. A reformer cannot always afford to 
wait. If he does not put mto force his belief he ie no 
reformer. Either he is too hasty or too afraid or too 
lazy* Who is to advite him or provide him whh a 
barometer ? You can only guide yourself with a 
disciplined conscience, and then run all risks with the 
protecting armour of truth and non-violence. A 
reformer could not do otherwise. 0 

We went on to the subject of the Army, and 
India's capacity to govern herself, and so on and so 
fpeth, Would not India wait soire time before she 
launched on the difficult task of self-government? If 
we tend cut our soldiers we have to be responsible 
for their lives, gnd so may it not be that the sooner 
you get an Indian army the better ? The Muslim 
Community said last year in a united voice that they 
did not want responsibility at the centre. How are we 
to fudge ? 

To which questions Gandbiji gave replies some¬ 
what to this effect: M The long and short of it is that 
you will not trust us. Well give us the liberty to 
Brake mistakes. If we cannot handle our affairs to-day! 
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who is to say when we will be able to do so ? I do 
not want you to determine the pace. Consciously or 
unconsciously you adopt the role of divinity. I ask 
you for a moment to come down from that pedestal. 
Trust us to ourselves, I cannot imagine anything 
worse happening than is happening to-day, a whole 
humanity lying prostrate at the feet of a small nation* 

"And what is this talk of being responsible for 
the 1 ves of your soldiers ? I issue a notice to all 
foreigners to enlist for military service in India, and if 
some Britishers will come, will ynu prevent them? U 
they will enlist, we should be responsible for their 
lives, as any other Government whom they serve 
would be. The key to self-government is without 

doubt the control of the Army. 

41 As regards a united demand, t must say, what I 
have now said several times, that you cannot have a 
united demand from a packed Conference. It fs 
my case that the Congress represents the largest 
number of Indians. The British ministers know 

it. If they do not know if, I must go back 

to my country and have as overwhelming an opinion 
as possible. We had a life and death struggle. One 
of the noblest of EngliV men tried us and did not find 
us wanting. In consrquence he opened the jail-gates 
and appealed to the Congress to go to the Round 

Table Conference. We had long talks and negotiation® 
during which' we exercised the greatest patience and 
there was a settlement under which the Congress agreed 
to be represented on the Round Table Conference, The 
settlement was respected by Government more in its 
breach than Its observance, and after much hesitation 
I agreed to come, if only to keep my word of hbuour 
given to that Englishman, On coming here I find tbaf 
I had miscalculated the forces arrayed against India 
and the Congress. But that does not dismay me. I 
must go and qualify myself and prove by suffering 
that the whole country Wants what it asks for. Hunter 
has said that success on the battlefield was the shortest 
cut to power. Well we worked for success on a 
different battle-field. 1 am trying to touch your heart 
instead of your body. If I do not succeed this time, I 
shall succeed next time.' 1 

The result of the discussion was that Gandhijt 
parted from the friends with much more common 
agreement than be had found when he came, and 
certainly, with much deeper mutual understanding. 

The Untouchables* ease 

There were various other Informal meetiogs where 
the whole Indian question was discussed threadbare 
I shall not attempt to cover the whole ground, but 1 
wtuld string together some of the most characteristic 
replies. Gandhiji's stout refusal to concede separate 

electorates to the untouchables is one of the pat 

puzzles at all these ga hetings and he is aSked to 

explain bis attitude, I reproduce a gist of what be 

has said at the Indian students 1 Majlis, amplified by 
what be said about the same thing on other occasions: 

1 Muslims and Sikhs are atl well organised. The 
untouchables are not. There is very imto poHtical 
consciousness among them and 1 they are so heyribly 
treated that I want to tfive them again** thattwetwes. 
If they bod separate electorates theft lives woujdbe 
miserable Id villages which are the strongholds of 
i Hindu orthodoxy. It is the superior cfeft afHtodito 
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who have to do penance for . having neglected the 
untouchables for 'ages. That penance can be done by 
active social reform and by making the lot of the 
untouchables more bearable by acts of service, but not 
by asking for separate electorates for them. By giving 
them separate electorates yon will throw the apple of 
discord between the untouchables and . the orthodox, 
You must understand I can tolerate the proposal for 
special representation of the Musalmana and the Sikhs 
only as a necessary evil. It would be a positive 
danger for the untouchables. I am certain that the 
question of separate electorates, for the untouchable is 
a modern manufacture of a Satanic Government. The 
only thing needed is to put them on the voter's list, 
and provide for fundamental rights for them in the 
constitution. In case they are unjustly treated and 
their representative is deliberately excluded they would 
have the right to special Election Tribunal which 
would give them complete protection. It should be 
oped to these tribunals to order the unseating of an 
elected candidate and election of the excluded man. 

“ Separate electorates to the untouchables will 
ensure them bondage in perpetuity. The Musalmans 
will never cease to be Muslrnans by having separate 
electorates. Do you want the untouchables to remain 
"untouchables” for ever? Well the separate 
electorates would perpetuate the stigma. What is needed 
is destruction of untouchability and when you have 
done it, the b*r sinister which has been imposed by an 
insolent "superior” class upon an “inferior" class will 
be destroyed. When you have destroyed the bar sinister, 
to whom will you give the separate electorates ? 
Look at the history of Europe. Have you got separate 
electorates for the working classes or women ? With 
adult franchise, you give the untouchables complete 
security, Even the Orthodox Hindus would have to 
approach them lor votes. 

11 How, then, you ask, does Dr, Ambedkar, their 
representative, insist on separate electorates for them ? 
I have the highest regard for Dr. Amhedkar, He has 
every right to be bitter. That he does not break our 
heads is an act of self-restraint on his part. He is to j 
day so very much saturated with suspicion that be 
cannot see anything else. He sees in every Hindu a 
determined opponent of the untouchables, and it is 
quite natural. The same thing happened to me in my 
early days in South Africa where I was hounded out 
by the Europeans wherever 1 went. It is quite natural 
for him tc vent his wrath. Bat the separate electorates 
that be seeks will not give him social reform. He 
may himself mount to power and position, but nothing 
good will accrue to the untouchables. I ran 3ay all 
tbit with authority having lived with the untouchable* 
Md having shared their joys and sorrows all these 
fcWw/' 

Faith ia England 

It was essentially a students 1 meeting and tftbf 
OSkarf ell variety of questions. Some of them were 
characteristic of the Indian student in England. 

■ f * Do yon still believe in the good faith of England ? ,y 
was one of the questions which elicited a reply that 
&*T will remember for all time, 

’ • “I believe in the good faith of Englandi” said he* 
* the extent that 1 believe in the good faith/of 
yipMHI' attate* I believe that the iqoh total o( tiw 
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energy of mankind is not to bring us down but to lift 
us np, and that is the result of the definite, if 
unconscious, working of the law of love. The fact 
that mankind persists shows that the cohesive force is 
greater than the disruptive force, centripetal force 
greater than centrifugal. And inasmuch as I know 
only of the poetry of love, you should not be surprised 
that I trust the English people. I have often been 
bitter and I have often said to myself 1 When 
will this camouflage end ? When will these 
people cease to exploit these poor people ? 1 But 
instinctively I get the reply: * That is the heritage that 
they have had from Rome.' I must conduct myself in 
accordance with the dictates of the law of love, hoping 
and expecting in the long run to affect the English 
nature." 

Industrialism. 

14 What is your view about the industrialisation of 
India ? " 

11 Industralism is, I am afraid, going to be a curse 
for mankind. Exploitation of one nation by another 
cannot go on for all lime. Industrialism depends 
entirely on your capacity to exploit, on foreign markets 
being open to you, and on the absence of competitors, 
It is because these factors are getting less and less 
every day for England that its number of unemployed 
is mounting up daily. The Indian boycott was but a 
flea-bite. And if that is the state of England, a vast 
country like India cannot expect to benefit by indastrb 
a’isation. In fact, India, when it begins to exploit other 
nations—as it must if it becomes industrialised—will 
be a curse for other nations, a menace to the world. 
And why should I think of industrialising India to 
exploit other nations ? Don't you see the tragedy of the 
situation viz, (hat we can find work for our 300 millions 
unemployed, but England can find none for its three 
millions and is faced with a problem that baffles the 
greatest intellects of England. The future of industri¬ 
alism is dark. England has got successful competitors in 
America, Japan, France, Germany. It has competitors 
in the handful of miils in India, and as there has been 
an Awakening in India, even so there will be an awakening 
in South Africa with its vastly richer resources—natural, 
mineral and human. The mighty English look quite 
pigmies before the mighty races of AfricA. They are 
noble savages after all, you will say. They are certainly 
noble, but no savages and in the oourse of a few 
years the Western nations may cease to find in Africa 
a dumping ground for their wares. And if the .future 
of industrialism is dark for the West, would it not be 
darker, still for lochia? 

“I. C. S.” 

11 What do you think of the I. C. S. ?" 

41 The I. C. 5. Is nor really the Indian Civil Service, 
it is (be E. C. S. the English Civil Service. I say 
this knowing that there are Indians in the Service* 
Whilst India is a subject nation they cannot but serve 
the interests of England. But supposing India secures 
freedom and supposing able Englishmen are prepared 
to serve India, then they would be truly national 
servants. At the present time, under the aamfc of I. 
C. S. they serve the exploiting Government. In a free 
India, Englishmen will come out to India either in a 
spirit of adventure, or from penance and willingly 
serve on a smair salary and put up with the rigours 
of Indian climate Instead of being a burden on poor 
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India whilst they draw inordinately large salaries and 
try to live there in extra English extravagance and 
reproduce even the English climate. We would have 
them as honoured comrades, but if there is even a 
lurking desire to-.ford it over us and behave as a 
superior race, they are not wanted." 

Dominion Status and Independence 

Q. Do yon say that you are completely fit for 
Independence ? 

A*. If we are not, we will try to be. But the 
question of fitness does not arise, for the simple reason 
that those who have robbed us of independence have 
to. render it back. Supposirg you repented of your 
conduct, you can express your repentance only by leaving 
ns atone. 

Q. But why not dominion status ? The fact is that 
the English understand what Dominion Status means. 
They don’t know what is partnership, whereas 
Dominion Status means very nearly wbat you want. 
Why not accept it, if it is ofTered, as the Irish accepted 
the Free State status of their own accord. Does your 
partnership mean Anything more than that ? 

A. Present the case to me, let me examine the 
contents and if 1 find that Dominion Status that you 
present Is the same thing as independence, I shall 
accept it at once. But I must throw the harden of 
proving it on those who say that Dominion Status is 
the same as independence. 

Empire, Partnership and the Communal 
Question 

The talk with the members of the Kaleigb Club 
was most absorbing, inasmuch as the members were 
all students from the Dominion?, saturated with tht 
Empire idea and keen students of politics. Every 
question was straight and to the point and I am 
tempted to transcribe a large part of the talk. 

Q. How far would yon cut India off from the 
Empire ? 

A* From the Empire entirely; from the British 
nation not at all, if I want India,to gain and not to 
grieve. The British Empire is an Empire only because 
of India. That Emperorship must go and 1 should 
love to be equal partner with Britain sharing her joys 
and sorrows and equal partner with all Dominions. 
But it must be a partnership on equal terms. 

Q. To what extent would India be prepared to share 
the sorrows of England ? 

A. To the fullest extent. 

(J, Do you think India would unite her fortunes 
Inextricably with England ? 

A. Yes, so long as she remains a partner. But if she 
discovers that the partnership Is like one betWeeu a giaqt 
and a dwarf, or if it it utilised for exploitation of the other 
races of the earth, she would dissolve it. The aim Is 
the common good of all nations of the earth and if it 
cannot be achieved I have patience enough to wait for 
ages rather than patch up an unreal partnership. 

Q. How would you distinguish exploitation from 
trediog with a nation? . 

A. There are two testbi (1) The other nation must 
Want our goods which should in no case be damped 
on it against her will; 

(2) the trade should not be backed by tbe navy. 
And whilst ip this connection I may shy that when 


you realise what wrong has been done by England to 
nations like us Indians, you will not sirig Britannia rules 
the waves with any kind of pride. Things, in English 
Readers, which are matters for pride to-day will have 
to be matters for shame, and you will have to ceaae 
to take any pride over the defeat or humiliation of 
other nations. 

Q. How far is the British attitude towards the 
communal question an obstacle in your path ? 

A. Largely, or I should say half and half. There 
has been consciously or unconsciously that policy of 
divide and rule working here as in India, 
The British officials have sometimes coquetted 
with one parfy, sometimes with another. Of coursei if 
I ware a British official, 1 would probably do the same 
and take advantage of dissensions to consolidate the 
rule. Our share of responsibility lies in the fact that 
we fall easy victims to the game. 

Q„ You thiDk the British Government should 
suggest a solution of the communal question ? 

A. No. But I am the only party to say no, It is 
a humiliating thing and neither the Congress nor I caa 
be party to it. But I have suggested a judicial 
tribunal. There are sortie committals on the side of 
Government in Government of India and provincial 
Government dispatches, though all Government 
solutions a re tinged by political considerations. As for 
us, each party, though Talking of justice, fights shy of 
arbitration, which shows that there is a good deal of 
expediency and it is a question of degree who is 
wrong and who is right. The Judicial Tribunal can 
rortaialy he trusted to adjudicate between the various 
claims. 

Q. Could you tell us anything about the personnel ? 

A. They may be non Hindu and non-Muslim judges 
of the Indian High Courts or judges from the Judicial 
Committee of tbe Privy Council. 

Q. Would their decision be accepted ? 

A. There can be no question of accepting the decision 
of a Court I may confess that there is a trick at the back 
of the suggestion. If Government will play the game and 
adopt my suggestion, the whole atmosphere will 
change and before the judicial Committee comes into 
being the communities will come out with a solution. 
For, there is sufficient material in the advances already 
made to satisfy the politically minded, and each one 
knows the flaw 9 in his own claim. 

The Lindsays 

But I must bring to a close the Oxford impt&Sfom 
and the Oxford talks. We returned from Oxford with 
the happiest of memories, the most vivid among them 
bein^ of our hosts Dr. Lindsay and Mrs. Lindsay. It 
happened that Gandhiji, during one of these talks, bad 
occasion to refer to General Dyer and tbe crawling Jane* 
The audience was so sympathetic that the mere narra¬ 
tion sent a thrill of horror among some of than* At 
the end of the meeting Mrs. Lindsay come to Gaodhiji 
and sweetly said: "We will crawl on our bellies filly 
times, Mr. Gandhi, if you think that will bg sufficient 
expiation. 1 ' “No, 11 said Gandtrijt, "you need not, I do 
oot want anyone to do ft. You or 1 would da it fifty 
times voluntarily. But let me try to force an* English 
girl to crawl on her belly. She would give ine a hick 
and she would be perfectly justified.^ t simply 
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to give too an instance of frightfulness, The only 
expiation that Is needed is for Englishmen to remain, 
as servants, cot as masters.” The Master of Balliol 
was not satisfied with the brief visit. He wanted Gandhiji 
and the whole crowd of us to stay with him longer. 
As one, who baa thought and written on the problems 
of democracy, he is naturally cautious about the future 
of a free India aod is most anxious to avoid a 
catastrophe, if at all possible. But should a catastrophe 
arise, and 6bould it partake of the chamber of exclusive 
setfauffering, as any campaign led by Gandhiji would 
be, I have no doubt that Dr. Lindsay's sympathies 
would be wholly on our side. A3 we were retiring to 
had after a chat about the future he pulled out a book 
Frdm his capacious bookshelf and read out to me the 
following magnificent passage about John Browu: 

11 Sometimes there comes a crack in Time itself, 
Sometimes the earth is torn by something blind, 
Sometimes an image that has stood so long 
It seems implanted as the polar star 
Is moved against an unfathomed force 
That suddenly will not have* it any more. 

Call it the mores , call it God or Fate, 

Call it Mansoul or economic law 
That force exists and moves. 

And when it moves 
It will employ a bard and nctual stone 
To batter into bits an actual wall 
And change the actual scheme of things. 

Joh n Brown 

Waa such a stone—unreasoning as the stone 
Destructive as the stone, and if you like, 

Heroic and devoted as such a stone. 

Jle had no gift for life, no gift to bring 
Life but his body and a cutting wedge, 

But be knew how to die,” 

Well if the Master of Baliiol has room enough in 
his philosophy for John Brown, surely he has ample 
room for Gandhiji who has perfected John Brown's 
methods. 

Col. Maddock 

Col. Maddock about whom Gandhiji inquired as 
soon as he came to England, found Gandhiji cut one 
day, called on him and pressed him to visit his home 
near Reading. 11 My wife has some beautiful flowers 
and fruit and vegetables for you. You must pay us a 
visit," he said. Fortunately his place was very near 
Reading, which we had to pass through on out way 
from Eton to Oxford and Gandhiji agreed. It was a 
great joy both to the Maddocks and Gandhiji to meet 
after seven yean, and Gandhiji gratefully said: ‘But 
for your husbard’s skilful operation I should not have 
been here to greet you. 1 For me, it was a privilege 
to ace Col. Maddock in the evening of bis life, doing 
research work) as energetically as a youth. of twenty 
«od absorbed in a wonderful variety of interests. He 
te expert gardener and has a beautiful garden with 
gtl kinds Of flower and fruit trees on which he makes 
all sorts of experiments. He is equally interested 
in dairying and in his research into 
far causae of tuberculosis among cows he 
baa made curious experiments on tbe grass that the 
cows eat. He has spent days on end on experimenting 
on fbfe microbes that produce the finest butter, succeeded 
Jo dotnjr soj but found ({m* W&s not ^n economic 


proposition. He produces his own gas, for household 
use, from petrol and is absolutely immersed in work. 

M Mr. Gandhi, you do not look at all older than whoa 
I saw you In Poona," Mrs. Maddock had said. Well 
I may say too that Col. Maddock did dot look older 
than be was in Pooua, Perhaps he looked younger, at 
he was now free from the trammels of office and free 
to follow pursuits after his own heart. How I wish 
all could make so rich a use of their time after 
retirement as Col. Maddock is making. 

What Friends in England can do 

It was very good of Mr. Horrabin and Krishna 
Menon to have thought of having a reception in 
Gaudhij&'s honour under the Commonwealth of India 
League. Mr. Horrabin promised enthusiastic support 
of the League in India’s demand for Swaraj and asked 
Gandhiji to tell them how most usefully they could 
give that support. Gandhiji’s one massage was — spread 
correct and accurate knowledge of Iodia and let it replace 
the false history on which British poblic was nurtnred. 
The way in wh'ch the British press were deliberately 
pursuing a policy of suppressio veri and suggestio falsi 
he forcibly illustrated by the brutalities in Chittagong 
and Hijli and the attempts on the lives of Messrs Villiets 
and 1 Durno. Whilst the atrccious deeds in Chitagong 
and Hijli, which made the old and ailing poet to leave 
his selcusion and stirred him to righteous Indignation, 
were only just mentioned in the British press, they were 
quite keen on showing that the detenus were a bad Idt, 
that they are responsible for such attempts and deserve to 
be shot. “Now" said, he, “both these attempts 
are deplorable and disgraceful aod for me most em* 
barrassing. 1 do not mind their being made much of it. 
But if you make much of them, why not also make 
much of the horrors perpetrated in Chittagong and 
Hijli ? There is the Inexorable law of cause and 
effect. There are these youths Imprisoned on suspicion, 
without trial, for an indefinite period. They are crashed 
and suppressed, some of thfir friends run amok, and 
indulge in acts of vengeance, No one is likely to 
condemn these deeds more than I for I hate violence 
on either sides but selfishly more on my side because 
it interiupts my work. That they are no Congressmen 
is true but that is no answer for me. They are Indians 
and it shows that the Congress is not able to control 
their activities and cannot prevent them from their mad 
career. But there is this other aspect of the case, 
which must not be missed. In a vast continent like 
India the surprise is that there are so few anarchical 
outrages, for, barbarities like those in Chittagong and 
Hijli would, in any other-country, give rise to widespread 
open rebellion. I want the newspapers to go in for 
the whole truth. Instead there is a conspircy of 
silence and incorrect or incomplete accounts of 
incidents." 

The appeal went home and Rev. Beldon moved 
a resolution urging tbe British press to realise the 
necessity of publishing full and correct facts and warn? 
ing it that suppression of facts is a grave wrong 
both to India and England. Rev. Beldon made a 
stirring speech in moving tbe resolution and assured 
Gandhiji that should Satjagraba be undertaken in India 
there would be a companion Satyagraha movement la 
England. The representatives of the* reactionary press 
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conId not brook all tbit and protested that the resolu¬ 
tion waa a libel on the British press. One of them 
even want the length of asserting that Gandhi)! would 
not give them news though their company had 
approached him a with an offer to have a moving and 
talking picture of him! This friend delivered the others 
op tote Gandbiji's bands ard to the utter discomfiture 
of tbetn all be said; "Well with the friend who spoke 
last It is more i business proposition than anything 
else. To ihe others I make a sporting offer. Here am 
I to give them an accurate resume of all the happenings 
in Chittkgong and Htjli. Would they publish it ? 
Another sporting offer. Whilst I am here I get for 
them, without expecting any payment, news flashed 
hare from India from day to day. Would they publish 
the news ? 11 There was silence, the voices of protests 
wore hoard no more and the resolution passed with 
thpea two or three dissentients. 

M. D. 

- * > 

Working Committee Resolutions 

The following are some important resolutions passed 
by the Congress Working Committee at their meeting 
held in Bombay on November 7tb and 8th, 1931: 

Gandhiji’s Programme 

The Working Commutes considered a cablegram 
from Mahatma Gandhi regarding his future programme. 
The Committee have authorised the President to cable 
to him to {he effect that his further continuance in 
the Conference appeared to be unnecessary but in view 
pf various facts and circumstances which were better 
known to him as he is on the spot the committee left 
the final decision to him. Further the Committee 
drew Gandhlji’s attention to the rapidly worsening 
situation in Bengal, the Frontier Province, the U. P. 
and elsewhere, the Committee were of opinion that 
an early return to India was desirable and a long 
continental tour would be inadvisable. 

Warning against Spurious Khadi 

The attention of the Committee having been drawn 
to the great harm that is done fo the cause of 
khadi by some dealers in swaieshi cloth passing 
off coarse cloth not made from baudfpun yam as 
Khadi, the Committee consider it necessary to express 
their strong disapproval of such practices and urge 
Upon all dealers in swadeshi cloth to help the Khadi 
movement by refrainiug strictly from selling as Khadi 
•uoh doth eb is not certified by the A. J, S. A. The 
Committee request all Congress organisations and 
Boycott Committees to arrange for necessary vigilance 
so as to eliminate completely The sale of spurious 
Khadi from swadeshi shops. 

Bengal Situation 

The Working Committee having now considered 
the report of the Official Inquiry Committee into the 
Hijli Detention Camp tragedy find that the charges 
tnade against the Government of Bengal and the 
Officials of the camp have been In the main substan¬ 
tiated; that the administration of the cimpwas iacompe> 
tent and careless of precious human lives, and the 
responsibility for the tragedy mast largely rest with 
the high officials whose gross mismanagement was 
raapttestble for the camp stuff acting in a spirit of 
tlttdictfvf ares; tbtT tbs Government pf Bengal showed 


... odious disregard of the truth and deliberately pubtisbed 
communiques which have beep shown to be false. 
The Committee trust that those who have been found 
guilty will be adequately dealt with and full 
compensation will be given to the sufferers* 

The Committee are of opinion that the HfjU and 
Chittagong occurrences have demonstrated the 
incompetence and inhumanity of Government officials. 
Instead of rooting out the causes of dfecohtont and 
releaeing the detenus and following a policy to consotu 
ance with the Delhi truce and with the attempts being 
made to bring about peace between India and England, the 
Government pursued a terrorist policy in Bengal and 
have now added a new ordinance to their armoury of 
repression which gives free scope to the police to 
arrest and detain without trial anyone they choose* 
The Committee realise that these powers of arrest are 
being grossly abused and no one in Bengal is free 
from their application. 

The Committee realise these occurrences have 
deeply moved the people of India, end particularly of 
Bengal and have given them great provocation. But 
the Committee wish to warn all concerned not to be 
led away from the path of non-violence in spies of 
any provocation that might be offered. The Committee 
greatly regret and condemn the recent attempts made 
on the lives of Messrs Durno and Villiere and wish 
to emphasise that public violence on the part of the 
people can only hinder the nation in Us march to 
f reedoro. 

The Committee fully appreciate the gravity of the 
situation in Bengal and earnestly appeal that the 
people of that province and of India will not allow 
themselves to be deflected from the right path but will 
organise themselves and keep ready for united and 
effective action. 

The Story of Bardoli 

This is a history of the Bardoli Satyagraha of 
1928, by Mahadev Desai; pp. 376, Demi Octavo, 
printed in 10 pt, bold-faced type, well-bound, with index, 
glossary, five illustrations and a map of Bardoli Taluk* 
Price Rs. 2-8-0 per copy. Packing and postage as. 4 
extra. 

Copies can also be had at Bombay, from Navajivu 
Karyalaya at Princess Street. 
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Bardoli Enquiry 

(By J. C. Khmahappa) 

As n result of continued negotiations between 
Gandhiji and the Viceroy regarding complaints of 
brmsjMNB of the Delhi Pact on the part of Government 
r* MSI from nil over the country, the Government 
c JBb an agreement at Simla to order an enquiry in 
collections of Land Revenue in those villages 
of ffap'doli Taluka andValod Mahal, which were visited 
;venue officials, accompanied by a party of Police 
du&ig the month of luly 1931, when, it is stated that 
mote severe demands, having regard to their material 
cirtljlnistances, were made from revenue payers and 
enf&rced by coercion exercised through the police. 
This enquiry was one of the conditions precedent to 
Gaadhiji’s agreeing to attend the Round Table 
Conference in London. The terms of reference were 
w to inquire into the allegations that Khatedars, in the 
villages in question, were compelled, by means of coer¬ 
cion exercised through the Police, to pay revenue in 
excess of what would have been demanded if the 
standard had been applied which was adopted in other 
villages of the Bardoli Taluka where collections were 
affected after 5tb March 1931, without the assistance of 
the police and to ascertain what sum, if auy, was so 
paid.” Within the terms of reference evidence may be 
produced on any matter in dispute, 
ci In accordance wifn the above agreement and to 
act under the terms of reference the Government of 
Bombay deputed Mr, R. G. Gordon, I, C. S.; Collector 
of Nasik, lo hold the enquiry. 

Mr. Gordon began the enquiry on the 5th October las*, 
and the peoples' case was represented by Sjt. Bhulabhai 
]. Dosai, (he eminent counsel of Bombay. Already 
63 Khatedar claimants and 71 witnesses had been called, 
Tbe enquiry was directed towards two main issues. 

1. Whether there was Police coercion to make the 
people pay, 

2. If 90, how much of the payment wa6 in excess 
0{ ftp agreed standard. 

To arrive at the second issue it was necessary to 
havh a well defined standard and the Congress 
contended that shat standard was the understanding that 
Qwdhiji had with the Government that the khatedara 
affected by the Civil Disobedience were to pay only as 
; flgocb as they could without borrowing. The khatedars 
pat in ail the evidence they had and their counsel 
askpd foe other documents which were with Government 
oflteWs. During the cross-examination the counsel 
the Mamtotdar to submit to the Enquiry Officer 
of receipt produced by the khatedars. 


This was refused. Similarly, the Mamlatdar 
declined to put in his diary and a request for 
the production of daily collection reports, botwjjjjb 
the specified dates of 10th and 1 iftb of lOfy, 
has also been refused* 41 Even the alleged report 
of the Talati regarding service of notid# was promised 
but not produced." The counsel fouud it difficult to 
see what sort of a request would have been regarded 
as reasonable and would have been granted, and 
submitted that in justice and equity the Government, 
which is a party to the enquiry, should produce, or ba 
ordered to produce or offer to produce, all the relevant 
documents in its possession and cited an Australian 
case in support or his claim. 

In that case, it was admitted by the claimants that 
without the production of the documents by the Crown 
they could not prove their case. Oa appeal the Privy 
Council upheld the right of every litigant to get the 
opponent to produce relevant documents even though the 
opponent was the Crown, subject to any question of 
privilege. Lord Bianesburgh laid down that " Particularly 
must it be remembered in this connection that 
the fact that, production of the documents might 
in the particular litigation prejudice the Crown's own 
case or assist that of the other side is no such (< plain 
overruling principle of public interest" as to justify 
any claim or privilege, The zealous champion of 
Crown rights may frequently be tempted to take the 
opposite view, particularly, in cases where the claim 
against the Crown seems to be harsh or unfair. But 
such an opposite view is without any justification. In 
truth, the fact I hat the documents, if produced, m’ght 
have any such effect upon the fortunes of litigation is 
of itself a compelling reason for their production—one 
only io be over borne by the gravest considerations of 
State policy or security." 

'• The enquiry officer, after consideration of a few 
days, upheld the Government's attitude declining to sub" 
mlt documents in their possession. What is more 
surprising is that the Enquiry Officer, in his interlocu¬ 
tory order, expressed his opinion on points which should 
have been defered till the final judgment after having 
heard all arguments aud evidence. 

The Counsel stated “ The question of the 
production and inspection of documents is not merely 
a formal or a technical matter though it has been 
dealt with in that way in the order upholding the 
resistance to their production and inspection. It goes 
to the very root of the genuine desire to have 
an inquiry resulting in the ascertainment of (ruth* 
It is a clear indication to me as to the spirit In yjblcl* 
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the opponents Intend to co-operate in an enquiry iatended 
for the ascertainment of essential facts and also an 
indication an to tbeir desire to act for public good. 

11 Having regard to the terms of the order of the 
Enquiry Offioer^ited the 12th of November 1931, relating 
to my request for the production and inspection of 
documents in thj^toseession, power and control of the 
Government, opponent in this cate, I have come to tho 
conclusion, wljthVsincere regret, that the further con¬ 
tinuance of the Congress and the khatedars and my 
colleagues and myself in this enquiry is useless." 

Message to Khatedars 

In view of the withdrawal from the Bardoli Enquiry 
Sardar Vallabhbhai Pa'el has issued the following 
message to the khatedars of Bardoli. 

/ “It is with sincere regret that I, in consultation with 
f£jt P Bhulabhfli, have today withdrawn from the enquiry 
we secured in your interest in agreement with 
the G&vcrnment of India* The khatedars and the 
witnesses have made considerable sacrifice and shown 
their wonted courage in the evidence which they gave. 

“ I am conscious of the grave difficulties under 
which you bravely came forward to state truthfully 
the real grounds of your complaint. You have also 
read the publication of evidence from day to day and 
I am glad to know the interest with which you 
followed it. 

11 In so far as you are concerned, the purpose of 
the enquiry has been amply fulfilled. In so far as the 
Government is concerned, they stand self-condemned by 
the resistance of the order. Our friend, Sjt. Bhulabhai 
J, Desai, has been with us for over a month at great 
personal sacrifice; and leaving aside certain matters of 
National Importance I have remained here throughout 
to assist and watch the progress of the inquiry ac tb.^ 
honour of the Congress was involved in it. 

4 A Mutilated Enquiry 9 

41 The trend of the enquiry has appeared to me to 
be hostile and one sided, but I was prepared to go on 
to the end until cur counsel was satisfied that further 
pros«cutiou of the enquiry was futile. One salutary 
check on the cross-examination of the Government 
witnesses having been withdrawn as the result of the 
order refusing the production and Inspection of docu¬ 
ments in the possession of the Government, it v V as 
realised that such mutilated enquiry was worse than 
useless, 

14 Hence,, in agreement with Sj^. Bhu’abhai, I 
decided and have now withdrawn fioni the enquiry. 
Hereafter, there is no need to take notice of any 
communication from the Enquiry Officer or any 
other Government officer in connection w ith this enquiry. 

I have cabled our decision and withdrawal to 

Gandhiji." 

The following cable was sect to Gandhi)!. 

"Examined 63 khatedars and 71 witnesses belonging 
to seven out of 11 villages allowed, Five villages 
disallowed as not falling within terras of reference. After 
Important admissions in part cross-examination ot 
Mamlatdar, first Government witness, Enquiry Officer 
held we were not entitled to production and inspection 
of Government documents of any kind relating to issues 
in enquiry. Trend of enquiry distinctly hostile and one 
aided. In agreement with Bhulabhai withdrew from 
enquiry to-day,' 1 


At Montessori Training College 

I have noted in these columns Madame Montessori^ 
meeting with Gandhiji, It was the meeting of a soul 
with a soul. She was so deeply touched that she 
wrote: 11 Gandhi appears to me as a soul rather than 
a man. He had been in my thoughts for years 
and years. I have followed him with my soul. 
His gentleness, his sweetaeBS was such, th%t it 
was as if in the whole world there existed no such 
thing as harshaess; he gave himself freely and fully, as 
if no limits or obstacles existed; strong direct as a ray 
of sunshine. It seemed to me that this venerable being 
might greatly aid the teachers whom I am preparing. 
The teacher should be open hearted and generous, should 
change his own soul that he may come forth from the harsh 
world of the adults, that world full of obstacles thwarting 
the life of humanity, May his meeting with our teachers 
aid us in the spiritual defence of the child in humanity." 

Gad is and pillows were provided for sit 

on and the children — from the poor bdflBK of 
Islington—all like little angels, clean and and 

simply dressed, with bare legs and feet, gavqj|Hdhiji 
a right Indian greeting— Namashar. And ‘jBP| (he 
little ones treated us to what they bad been iiroght— 
rhythmic movement, little acts of concentration and 
wiil power, instrumental music and last, but not Wst, 
an exercise in silence. It impressed all those pfesent 
greatly. In Madame Montessori, surrounded by her 
children, one had a vision of ihe world set free for 
(he children—children, the only creation of the Maker 
most akin to Himself. Even if Madame Montcssori's 
educational ambition may not bear full fruit, she will 
have rendered a unique service to humanity by turning 
the attention of parents and teachers to the adorable in 
the child. In sweet musical Italian she gave Gandhiji a 
brief welcome, which her secretary translated into English. 
And even the translation thrills one through and through: 

11 1 address myself to the pupils of my course and 
also to the friends here. I have a great thing to say 
to you—the Soul of Gandhi—that great Soul of which 
we are so conscious is here with us incarnate in his 
bodily form. The voice which we shall soon have tho 
privilege of hearing is that voice which sounds 
throughout the world. He speaks with love, and not 
merely with his voice does he speak but with his 
whole life. Such a faro thing is this, that when it 
happen 4 , every ear listens. Noble Master ! I am proud 
that the voice which is privileged to give yon your 
welcome here, should be the voice of one of the Latin 
races—a voice from Rome, the great city Rome, cradle 
of the religious thoughts of the West. I wish that 
1 could here present incarnate all the life and thought 
of the We 9 t to do honour to the East. I present you 
here my students. There are not only my student*, 
but there are friends and the friends of their friends, 
and their relations gathered here together. But among 
my students there are people of many many nations. 
Here met together are the generous-hearted English 
teachers and many students from India—Italian students, 
Dutch, German, Danes, Swedes, Czecho SlovakWtft, 
Austrians, Hungarians, Americans, Australians, students 
from New Zealand, Srath Africa, Canada and from 
Ireland. They are all here out of love for the child. 

The world civilisation and thought of the cbild-tblfi 
ie what links us and brings us together in your presence, 

O Master. For we teejeh children to (lye* tty ftvg that 
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spiritual life upon which alone can be built up the peace 
of the world. That is why the students are gathered 
together here to hear the voice of a Master in the art 
of life and for all of us — students and their friends, 
this will be a memorable day in our lives. These 24 
little English children, who have prepared themselves 
and worked for you, are living symbols of the new 
child that is to be. We all await from you the word.” 

This had the tremendous effect of smiting all the 
cords of Gaudhiji’s heart which, trembling produced 
a music worthy of the great occasion. It was at once 
a message and a charter for the parents and children 
lo all parts of the world. I reproduce it here in full. 

41 Madame, you have overwhelmed me with your 
words. It is perfectly true, I must admit it in all 
humility, that however indifferently it may be, I 
endeavour to represent love in every fibre of my being. 

I am impatient to realise the presence of my Maker, 
Who to me embodies Truth, and in the early part cf 
my career I discovered that if I was to realise Truth 
I must obey, even at the cost of roy life, the law of 
Love. And having been blessed with children, 1 
discovered that the law of Love could be best under¬ 
stood and learned through little children. Were it not 
for us, their ignorant poor parents, our children would 
be perfectly innocent. 1 believe implicitly that the 
child is not bora mischievous in the bad sense of the 
term. If parents would behave themselves whilst the 
child is growing, before it is born and after, it is a 
well-known fact that the child would instinctively obey 
the law of Truth and the law of Love. And when I 
understood this lesson in the early part of my life, I 
began a gradual but distinct change in life. 

u I do not propose to describe to you the several 
phases through which this stormy life of mine has 
passed» but I can only, in truth and in perfect humility, 
bear witness to the fact that to the extent Ibat J have 
represented Love in my life, in thought, word, and deed 
I have realised the 14 l'eace that passetii understanding.” 

I have baffled many of iny fricuds when they have, 
noticed in me peace that they have envied, anci !hey have 
me for th® cause of that priceless possession. I 
hfW* not been able to explain the cause save by saying 
that if my friends found that peace in me, it was due to 
my attempt to obey this, the greatest law of our b<*.irg. 

“It was in lyl5 when 1 reached lauia, that I f.rst 
became acquainted with your activities. It was in a 
place cafled Arareli that I found that there was a li:tie 
school being conducted after the Montessori system. 
Your name had preceded that fir^t acquaintance. I 
found no difficulty in find mg out at once that this 
atahmfl ^was not carrying out the spirit of your teaching; 
th* letter was there, but whilst there was an honest — 
morn or less honest-effort being made, I saw too that 
there was a great deal of tinsel about it. 

44 1 came in touch, then, with more such schools, 
and the more I came in touch, the more I began to 
that the foundation was good and splendid, 
if lb* children could be Taught through the laws of 
tjatUre—nature, consistent with human dignity, not nature 
that governs the beast. 1 felt instinctively from the 
Way id which the children were being taught that 
whilst they were being indifferently taught, the original 
teaching was conceived in obedience to this fundamental 
l&w. Since then, I have had the pleasure of coming 
* across several of your puplis, one of whom bad 
ev*p read* a pilgrimage to Italy and bad received 
yo*c personal blessings, I was looking forward to) 


meeting the children here and you all and it was a 
great pleasure to me io see these children. I had taken 
care to learn something about these little children. 

I had a foretaste of what I saw here, in Birmingham, 
where there is a school between which and this there 
is a difference. 13ut I also saw that there also human 
nature was struggling to express itself. I see the same 
thing here and it was a matter of inexpressible joy to 
me that from their childhood the children were brought 
to understand the virtue of silence, and how in response 
to the whisper from their teacher the children came 
forward one after another in that pin-drop silence. 
It gave great joy to see all those beautiful rhythmic 
movements and, as I was watching those movements 
of the children, my whole heart went out to the millions 
of the children of the semi-starved villages of India, 
and I asked myself as my heart went out to those 
children, 11 Is it possible for me to give them those 
lessons and the training that are being given under 
your system, to those children ? We are conducting an 
s>perimeut amongst the poorest of the children in India. 

I do not know how far the experiment will go. We have 
the problem of giving real vital education to these children 
of India’s hovels, and we have no material means. 

“We have to fall back upon the voluntary assis¬ 
tance of teachers, but when 1 look for teachers, they 
are very few, especially, teachers of the type wanted, 
in ordei to draw the b-:F.t from the children through 
understanding, through studying their individuality and 
then pulling the child on its own resources, as it were, 
on its own honour. And believe me fiom my experi¬ 
ence of hundreds, I was going to say thousands, 
of children, -1 kuow that they have perhaps a finer 
sense of honour tbau you and 1 have. The greatest 
lessons in life—if we would but stoop and humble 
ourselves, we would learn not from grown-up .learned 
men, but from the so-called ignorant children. Jesus 
never uttered a loftier or a grander truth than when 
he said that wisdom conieth out of the mouths of 
babes. I believe it, 1 have noticed it in my own 
experience that if we would approach babes in humility 
and in innocence, we would Laru wisdom from Lheni, 

“1 must not take up your time. 1 have simply 
given you what i&, at the present moment, agitating 
me; namely, the delicate problem considered iu human 
terms of drawing out the best from these millions of 
children of whom I have told you. But I have learn¬ 
ed this oito lesson"- that what is impossible with man 
is child’j plftv with God and if ,v«j have faith in that 
Divinity which presides on the destiny of the meanest 
of his creation, l have no doubt that all things are 
possible and ia that final hope, I live and pass my 
lima and endeavour to obey His will. Therefjre, I 
repeat that even as you, out of your love for children, 
are endeavouring to teach those children, through your 
numerous institutions, the best that can be brought out 
of hem, even so, I hope that it will be possible not 
only for the children of the wealthy and the well-to- 
do, but for the children of paupers to receive training 
of this nature. You have very truly remarked that if 
we are to reach real peace in this world and if we 
are to carry on a real war against war, we shall have 
to begin with children and if they will grow up in 
their natural innocence, we won’t have the struggle, 
we won’t have to pass fruitless idle resolutions, but 
we shall go from love to love and peace to peace, until 
at last all the corners of the world are covered with that 
peace and love for which, consciously or unGODsciou-ly^ 
/ the whole world is hungering, M. D. 
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Whak the Millions Want 

(By C. RAJAQOPALACHAtl ) 

Mr. E, Villlers' pronouncements have acquired 
additional and adventitious importance on account of 
the recent attempt on his life. At a meeting of one of 
the branches of the European Association* he gave out 
that in spite of everything that has happened, he was 
one of those who still believed that Lord Irwin’s policy 
of peace with the Congress was the right policy. “ In 
saying this, I am not unmindful " Mr. Villlers said* " of 
the tremendous difficulties consequent on that policy or 
of the heavy price that his policy has entailed. M 
Mr. Villiers made some interesting comparisons of the 
effectiveness of terrorist activities with that of the civil 
disobedience campaign. Referring to the former, he said, 
M it is not one tithe of the politial significance of the 
latter. Terrorism is not the real challenge to the 
Government. The real challenge has been and may 
again be civil disobedience.’' Of course. Mr. Villiers 
proceeds to describe the remedy, namely, M unhesitating 
speed and ruthless strength." 

Mr. Villiers is near the mark when he says that the 
real challenge to the Government is civil disobedience. 
But, if he had dived deeper, he could have seen that the 
real challenge is that of truth and justice as against 
falsehood and exploitation. It is the moral justification 
that Is, on the one hand, the source of strength and the 
secret of calm suffering offered by the oppressed in 
resistance, and on the other hand the cause of fear and 
agitation aud the consequent strong language to cover 
that agitfttiou on the part of the exploiter. 

Mr, Villiers stands up still for peace with Congress. 
It is well known to us that the British Commercial 
exploitation has no objection to any political concess¬ 
ions or any truce or policy of peace, provided the even 
course of his exploitation is guaranteed its undisturbed 
continuation. If thH is endangered, he stands up for 
ruthless strength and unhesitating speed. 

Mr. Villiers assures all those whom it may 
concern, that, if the Government are prompt and strong 
the untold millions iu this country, who a ; »k nothing 
better than that they should be allowed to live their daily 
lives in peace* will reassert their loyalty to the crown 
and flock to the standard of Government. The millions 
according to the President of the European Association 
are only dying to form an undisturbed market for British 
Over-production, and will be happy only if half-starved. 

The conscience of Britain was given a great 
Shaking la 3 t year. It seemed for some time there was 
repentance and the birth of a new thought. But the 
traditional fear of idealism has seized Britain again. 
Britain is under the sway of caste, no less than long 
Buffering India. The ruling caste of Britain has 
reasserted tfa authority and is again in possession of 
potter and office. Candhiji always knew that it was 
useless to depend upon the vague promises of other 
parties and preferred to treat with those who could 
deliver the goods on behalf of England, lie is doing 
all be can to get the Conservatives who are the 
Jfrittsb ruling cable to make op and toll him their 


mind in the matter, so that India may make op her 
own mind as to what she should do. 

This is the critical week in the London programme 
for India. Ose of three things may happen. We may 
have honourable terms and assurances such as Gandfaiji 
will ask us to accept and live in peace with Britain* Or 
we shall have a resumption of ibe conflict between people 
and Government. Or the whole matter will still be 
left undecided and the present armistice may continue. 

Whatever be the event, our immediate duty Is 
certain in one respect, the duty of eschewing foreign 
cloth. Freedom is so much a part of the natural law 
of the world, that simple economic considerations lead 
to the same conclusions as the political motive for 
emancipation from foreign rule. This convergence 
of economics and politics should not be cause for 
inaction or hesitation on account of the holding up 
of political issues. The ecouamic exploitation of the 
natiou should be stopped as it lies in out power and at 
any cost. Nation-wide unemployment is not a 
thing that can wait for politics. There is no other 
course open to us to solve (he problem of our poverty, 
than that Indian industry must be converted Into Indian 
cloth. Otherwise, our people will be workless, and 
living death will be the chronic Mate of the nation. If we 
wish really to live, we must refuse to take foreign cloth. 

Just as we breath without stop or interval for 
keeping up the individual life, industry Is the breath of 
national life. Every one of us, whatever be our walk 
of life, must now be incessantly giving this message 
against foreign cloth throughout the length and breadth 
of the land, as the necessary first aid to recover healthy 
national life. Let no one imagine that he must wait 
for a declaration of war for this. 

Proposed Duty on Raw Cotton 

Next to the increase proposed to fie made in the 
duty on salt, cone perhaps of Sir George Schuster's 
measures in th^ emergency budget is so open to serious 
objection as the budget (12V per cent.) import duty on 
raw cotton, which contravenes the elementry principle 
of taxation, that while heavy duties may be Imposed 
on the imports of manufactures, no restriction should 
be placed on the imports of raw materials. It would be 
perfectly idle to claim that this duty will benefit the 
Indian glower, as his entire crop will only fetch the 
price realised in world markets for the exportable 
surplus. Again the imported cotton is long stapled 
being used for counts rising from 40s op-wards, whereas 
the best Indian cotton, like Navsari, can be used to spin 
up to 30s only, and, therefore, there is no direct competi¬ 
tion between them. Tne only result of the ditty will 
be (bat the Indian manufacturer of finer fabrics will be 
handicapped, aud au indirect bounty bestowed on 
Lancashire, as admitted by Sir Samuel Hoar© in the 
House of Commons. Indeed*, such partiality for 4 home 1 
is no novelty for the British Government in India, for, 
as pointed out by Sr. M. P. Gandhi, the Government 
of India imposed a 5 per cent, duty on the import© of 
Egyptian and American cotton in 1875 in order to 
prevent us from manufacturing fine fabric© out of each 
cotton in competition with Manchester. Let us hope, that 
the Assembly, constituted as it Is even at present, will 
throw out this doty in ibe session which has naW 
commenced. --C' V«-.G» £>•;•• 
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London Letter 

Another Week of Agony 

Another week of agony has passed by without any 
result. The Federal Structure Committee's report and 
Federal Court Committee’s report may be considered 
by some to be the eveuts of the week. They were 
not for us. The question is still being shirked, and 
even on the smaller essentials the reports do nothing 
more than record the Congress view. SiDgle Chamber 
is unacceptable, India too must have a House of 
Lords! The Federal Court is not enough, the Privy 
Council must continue! And so on and so forth. 
The Congress view simply does not seem to have 
weighed with them. Shrewd judges, like Mr. Bernard 
Shaw, can easily see through the game. Mr. Bernard 
Shaw had long been wanting to see Gandhiji, and it 
was not without considerable hesitation that he came. 
He sat with Gandhiji for close on an hour, interrogat¬ 
ing him on a bewildering variety of topics—-ethnographical 
religious, social, political, economical,-and his talk wag 
illumined b> his sparkling wit and sardonic humour. 
‘ I knew something about you and felt something in 
you of a kindred spirit. We belong to a very small 
community on earth,' said he. Whilst his other 
questions were of universal importance, he could not 
help asking a question about the R. T. C. 1 Does not 
• the Round Table Conference try your patience?” he 
asked, aud Gandhiji had In confess with sorrow: 44 It 
requires more than the patience of a Job. The whole 
thing is a huge camouflage aud the harangues that we 
are treated to are meant only to mark time. Why not, 
I ask thorn, make a dean breast and announce your 
policy and let us make cur choice ? But it doeq not 
eeem to be in the English political nature to do so. 
It rnu^t go by round about and torluoui ways ! ” 

The other event, some one will sav, was the 
reception at Buckingham Valace. Weil, with all 
respect to their Majesties, I cannot say so. Do these 
receptions mean anything ? Do their Majesties mat 
people m the real sense of the term ? Do they transact 
any business ? Can they ? Or D it not more or less 
like a pantomime show ? And yet, some one will say, 
Gandhiji went there. Why did he ? 11 it wore so 
meaningless, why did he not abstain from it - Shall I 
try to give the readers an inkling of his state of mind ? 
He described it at the Friends' meeting, referred tu 
elsewhere in this letter. 41 1 am here," he said, 11 in 
an embarrassing position. I have come as the guest 
of this nation and not as the elected representative q! 
my own oaiiou. 1 niusr, therefore, walk warily and I 
cannot tell you how warily I am walking. Du you 
ibtok I relished the Pome Minister's minatory speech 
in the Minorities Committee? I Mould have repudiated 
it there and then, but I sat mum. I came home and 
wrote a letter of gentle reproach. And now, this week, 
I am faced with a 'moral problem, I have au 
invitation to attend llis Majesty's reception. I am 
feeling so heartsick and sore over the happenings in 
India that I have no heart fn attending such functions, 
and if I had come in my own right 1 should not have 
hesitated to come to a decision. But, as 1 am a guest, 
T am hesitating; I can do nothing hastily. I have every 
moment to consider the morality of the thing and not 
the legality." And, it is the morality of the thing that 
d* ^ded him to go, and when bo did 80i he wrote k., 
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courteous letter to the Lord Chamberlain thanking him 
for the invitation and intimating to him that he and 
his companion ( who had also been invited ) would 
attend the reception in iheir usual dress. 
He usually excuses himself from all social functions, 
but he had to make an exception in favour of this as 
in some others, as he would do nothing which would 
ba regarded in the nature of a discourtesy. He would 
not refrain from doing anything that might be turned 
against him. 

Cambridge 

When we were going to Eton one of the first 
questions that Gandhiji had asked was whether Eton 
was not the school where Jawaharlal was educated. 
'It was at Harrow,' I said, ‘aud not Eton,' and I am 
not exaggerating, if I say, that part of Gandhiji’s interest 
in the Eton visit was lust because of that knowledge. 
The reader will now understand why Gandhiji was 
looking forward to a visit to Cambridge. It is the 
Cambridge of Jawaharlal and Charlie Andrews, and 
when the latter took him out for his morning walk 
Gandhiji iusi c led on being taken through the vast 
quadrangle of Trinity College where Jawaharlal was 
educated. Call ; t sentimenh call it what you will, it 
is imbedded in human nature aud Gandhiji is subject to 
it as much as any one of us. Trinity was the 
Collet',-, not only of Jawaharlal, but of Tennyson and 
Bacon and Newton, but perhaps, we should not have 
looked into it, did we not know it was Jawaharlal's 
College, just a r Jf for instance, we did tf.ot look iuto Christ 
Cl urch, though we knew it was Wordsworth's. 
The same thing may be said about Pembroke which 
fur us L more Charlie Andrew’s College thaa of the 
poets Gray and Spenser. Ever since Oxford had its 
fir^t College in A. D. 1261, the ambitions of Cambridge 
were aroused and in a few years of Baliiol and Merton, 
Cambridge had its Feterhuuse. The healthy rivalry has 
been maintained through all the:.* centuries and both can 
boast of an equal number of worthies among their 
alumni, and if Cambridge has less colleges than Oxford 
it has more students, and if Oxford has its Thames 
with its beautiful banks, the Cambridge Colleges have 
their “ backs ” through which the Cam meanders, 
rendering these backyards the proudest beauty 
spots of Cambridge. All these Colleges had originally 
a religious Foundation which is still being maintained 
by each having its own Chapel. The Chapel of the 
King’s College ( Cambridge ) built by Henry VI in the 
fitiocoth century is such a marvel of architecture that 
visitors to England make a point of seeing it. It is 
this Chapel that inspired those well known lines in 
Gray’s elegy; 

41 Where through the long drawn aisle and fretted vault 

The ps&ling anthem swells the note of praise " 

Its windows, which tel! stories of the life, death and 
resurrection of Jesus in stained glass, are believed to 
" CQutain the finest series in the world of pictures in 
glass on a large scale,” and the actual architects and 
masons were themselves Fellows of Colleges. No 
wonder, Wordsworth, who grew up in these surroundings 
and must have attended many a service in the Chapel, 
wrote one of his greatest sonnets on the Chapel, a 
sonnet, whose music is only rivalled by the music that 
the sonnet extols: 

Tax not the royal Saint with vain expense, 

With ill-matched aims the Architect who planned 
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(Albeit labouring for a scanty band 
Of white-robed scholars only) this immense 
And glorious work of fine intelligence I 
—Give all thou can'st: high I leaven rejects the loro 
Of mcely-calculaled Jess or more:— 

So deemed the man who fashioned for the sense 
These lofty pillai^spread that branching roof 
Self-poised, and scoop’d inlo ten thousand cells 
Where light and shade repose, where music dwells 
Llngcring-and wandering on as loth to die; 

Bike thoughts whose very sweetness yieldeth proof 
That they were born for immortality. 

Our hearts sighed for Nalanda, Taksba Shila, 
PtfthlipttJtra aud Kashi, and Gandhiji, when he was 
asked a question as to the future of Indian education, 
sorrowfully referred to the modern whi'e elephants of 
Bangalore and Bombay. 

With Cambridge Professors 

If the Oxford professors were troubled over the 
justification of the Congress claim to represeut India, 
the Cambridge ones were worried about India recklessly 
cutting herself adrift from Englaod and the Empire. 
Why talk of independence and rub England up the 
wrong way? Has British rule in India done nothing 
but harm ? hook at China with her national Govern¬ 
ment. Is not India under British rule ever so much 
better than China under self-rule ? If British 
soldiers will not serve under a non British 
Government, why not in the interests of peace 

accept a transition stage? Is the situation so 
desperate that if complete coutrol cannot be achieved 
India should sacrifice k million lives ? And so uu and 
so forth. There were the elite of the l J diversity world 
gathered together under the roof of the Master of 

Pembroke to understand the Indian case from Gandhiji 
and to see how and to what extent they could help. 
There were professors likn Mr. Ellis Barker, whose 
studies of .Ancient ami Medieval poliLy are well Icuowd: 
savants like Mi. Lowes Dickiusou, whor.e study of the 
Eastern question, pacific tendencies we, m India 

also, aro familiar with ; ripe theological scholars like 
Dr. John Murray and Dr. Baker. There was also 

Mr. Evelyn Wrench of the. 1 Spec'ator ’ eager to hit upon 
something which may be acceptable both to England 
and India and to avoid a clash between the two. 

With all deference to their studies, arid their breadth 
of outlook, and above all to their earnest desire to 
understand and help, I am afraid no one, whether in 
Oxford or Cambridge, seems to appreciate ‘he truth of 
Henry Campbell Banner man'^ great maxim* “ Good 
government is a3 substitute for self-Govermrient Ti They 
discus the moralities of the problem and the equities 
and expediencies in all their aspect, hu: no one 
appreciates that that bedrock truth is the starting point 
of all the** discussions. Having said this, l shall sum up 
what Gaudhijt hid to say on Lhe various questions raised, 
The ground has baeu covered over and over again, and 
I shall be brief. 

Partnership 

" The partnership has to bs ou equal terms. It 
should not be 1 subjection 9 in glorified language. 
That means ihat the present relationship must 
bo completely transformed though the connection 
may be retained, and that connection should be wholly 


and solely for the benefit of mankind, India by bersplf 
has no capacity to exploit the nations of the earth, but 
with Great Britain's assistance she can do it. Now 
the partnership must mean that exploitation shall cease, 
and, if Great Britaiu should not desist from it, India 
should sever the connection. All that is wanted is a 
fundamental change in the British policy of exploitation 
Britain cannot thereafter boast that she has a strong 
navy guarding the maritime highways and all her 
overseas commerce. 

" What about the South African possessions ? I 
would not insist on a transformation of Britain's 
relations with them, as a condition precedent to our 
partnership. But I should certainly strive to woik for 
the! deliverance of those South African races which, I 
can say from experience, are ground down under exploita¬ 
tion. Our deliverance must mean their deliverance 
But, if that cannot come about, 1 should have no 
interest in a partnership with Britain, even if it were 
of benefit to India. Speaking for myself, I would say 
that the partnership, giving the promise ol a world set 
free from exploitation, would be a proud privilege for 
my nation and I would maintain it for ever. But 
India cannot reconcile herself iu any shape- or form to 
any policy of exploitation and, speaking for myself, I 
may say that if ever the Congress should adopt an 
imperial policy I should sever my connection with the 
Congress. 

'* But would not the Congress be satisfied with a 
status equal to South Africa or Canada, for the time 
being at any rate ? I see the danger of saying ‘Yes.’ 
If yon visualise n higher or superior status towards 
which we have then to work I should say ‘no/ But 
if it is a status beyond which we have not to aspire 
1 should say ‘yes/ It should be a status which the 
ordinary man in the street should understand to be a 
radically different status from the present. I would, 
therefore, not accept a transition period during which 
we may have to be satisfied with a lower status. The 
Congress will not be satisfied with a state lower than 
the best. 

“ But what about the Princes 7 They do not want 
independence ? T know they don’t, and they cannot as 
they are the mouth-piece of British Government. But 
there are others too who think that they cannot live except 
under the protection of Brtisb arms. For me, I cannot 
accept any thing short ol a complete control of the 
army. IF all other leaders of the land were to accept 
a compromise on the army question, I would say I 
would rather stay ou% but would not resist it and make 
a call to the people to suffer. If there were such 
a large step taken which would ultimately and quickly 
lead to the final thing 1 would tolerate it, though I 
would not endorse it. 

“But, if you say the British units will never serve 
under the national Government, it would mean to me 
a fatal objection to any connection with Great Britain. 
We do not want, we cannot possibly tolerate, an army 
of occupation. No scheme of Indianiaation can serve 
any useful purpose inasmuch as until the last moment the 
cornmaud will be British, and the same doubts "about s 
our capacity to take over charge will be expressed as 
are expressed to-day. The teal responsible Government 
can come when Britishers begin to trust India 
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her ability. Chaos can be got over only when 
Britain has a living conviction that it has done wrong 
to India and should now, by wayof undoing the wrong, 
keep British troops at the disposal of Indian ministers. 
You are afraid that British soldiers may be cut 
to pieces under the foolish orders of Indian 
ministers. Well, I ask you not to forget that during 
the Boer War there came a time when British generals 
were described in England as asses and British soldiers 
as heroes. If British Generals erred, Indian ministers 
too may err. The Indian ministers would certainly 
discuss everything with the Commander-io-Chief and 
Other military experts, but the final authority and 
responsibility will certainly have to be the ministers’. 
"Let the Commander-in-Chief then resign or obey”. 

Price of Liberty 

" The idea of my paying for freedom by blood 
startles you. Well, I who claim to know the conditions 
of India through and through know that India is dying 
by inches. The Land revenue exactions mean morsels 
forcibly taken out of the mouths of the peasants' 
children. It is an indescribable agony through which 
the peasant is passing. In order to put that condition 
right, a transition stage is uot the remedy. Do the 
British Government understand transition as 1 mean ? 
Would they keep the British soldiers to help us, i. e . 
only in our interests ? If so, we would have them and 
pay them according to our means. But, if the position 
■ honestly held is that we are incapable, aud the conti oi 
should not be relaxed, then, if God wills it, we must 
go through the purgatory. I have not talked of rivers 
of other people's blood flowing, for I know that the 
party of violence is dying out. But I have talked of 
Ganges full of our own blood-a pure voluntary act of 
self-immolation to face the situation. It would be 
good for India to go through that purgatory if it must. 
Personally, 1 do not think there can be such communal 
riots as you fear. Ninety per cent of the population 
of India is rural and the strife is confined only to ihe 
ten per cent urban population. I would count that 
bloodshed as of no consequence beside this slow 
ignominious death which carries no glory with it. Tnis 
of course assumes that India is being starved 
to death by having to pay the phenomenal expenditure 
for a foreign army of occupation and the most 
expensive civil service iu the world. Even Japan, which, 
is armed to the teeth, does not pay for her army to 
the extent that we have to do* 

' My quarrel with you is this. I know that every 
honest Englishman wants to see India free, but is it 
not tragic for them to feel that the moment British 
arms are removed there would be invasions and Inter¬ 
necine strife ? Wei!, as against that, my contention is 
th&f It is the British presence that is the cause of 
Internal chaos, because, you have ruled India according 
to the principle of divide and rule. Because of your 
bnptvolent intentions you feel that the barrow does not 
hurt the toad. In the nature of things, it cannot but 
hath It Is not that you are in India in response to 
hut Invitation. You must realise that there is sullen 
discontent everywhere and everyone says " we do not 
want foreign rule.” And why this over-anxiety about 
feo* we would fare without you. Go to the pre- 
British period.. History, does not record a larger 
lumber of Htodu*Mvtslim riots, In fact, the history 


of my own times shows a darker record, The fact is 
that the British arms are powerless to prevent riots, 
though they are powerful enough to punish the guilty 
and the innocent. We bear of no Hots in the reigu of 
even Aurungzeb. As for the invasions, the worst 
invasiou left the villages untouched. They were a 
periodic visitation of the plague. If to avoid that kind 
of plague, which after all may be a cleansing process, 
we should have to maintain an army of doctors and 
starve ourselves to pay for them, we would far rather 
have the cleansing process, Take the occasional in* 
roads of tigers and lions. Would we submit to tha 
erection of castles and fortresses at the expense, of 
millions of rupees rather than fight the beasts strii^ht 
and take the risks ? Pardon me, we are not sotih a 
nation of absolute cowards, who would always run 
away from risk. Better that we were wiped off the 
face of the earth than remain alive sustained by foreign 
bayonets. No, you must (rust us to know how to 
patch up our quarrels and to deal with invasions. 
India, which has survived many invasions, and showed 
a culture and a civilisation unsurpassed by any on 
earth, need not be pitied and kept in cotton wool,” 

I have simply n >n loosed several hoars’ ralk into 
these few paragraphs. Not that there wort-; not many 
other questions discussed, bat I have mentioned the 
main thing which was tho subject of discussion. The 
friends war? good enough to givo a patient hearing 
aud promised to carry on the discussion with a view 
to being able to suggest some solution, which could be 
presented to the British ministers. 

There was the utmost friendliness aud sympathy as 
In Oxford, and the desire to understand aad help 
uppermost in the mini of everyone. I am tempted to 
cite cue instance, The question of Indies readiness 
to be treated as a dominion or ‘a daughter nation’ was 
being discussed. Some of the friends said that it should 
not ba difficult for India to be satisfied with what is 
called Dominion Status. Mrs. II i'chiason said; "India’s 
position cannot, in the nature of thiugs, be like Canada 
or South Africa. Have wc evoi treateJ Inr as f a 
daughter’ nation? The dominions are natural links, 
they have g»*o*va out of the mo doer country. How 
can India be describe! as such a colony or a link?” 
And Gindhiji gratefully said*. “ Mrs. Hutchinson, you 
have hit the mark.” 

At the Indian Majlis, I must confess that the most 
Intelligent questions were asked by the English boys 
lather than the /uliau boys. The ignorant questions 
were comm on to both. The minorities' question came 
up like King Charles’ Head, and evoked from Gandhiji 
the following s:rikiag, exp.aaauon- "Don’t think that 
paralysis has possessed the Hindu, Muslim and Sikh 
masses in India. Had it been the rase I should not 
have been here to represent the biggest organisation in 
India. But the stupidity is confined to the present 
company.” The boys roared with laughter, as Gandhiji 
^capped the last remark with the explanation: " Present 
company meaning not this house, but the Indian dele¬ 
gates in the Hound Table Conference, including of course 
myself.” An igaorant question from the English boys, 
viz * why does not the unemployed rural population 
go co the towns and join some industry?’ elicited a 
to wilty reply: "Even the Royal Commission on 
Agriculture did not suggest this remedy,” 
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But amidst this roaring laughter the real message 
was not lost, as Gandhiji described to them in detail the 
“scientific scorching of a whole race under the British 
rule/ 1 Indeed, an Knglish friend at the meeting, who 
was about to jolri the army and expecting to leave for 
India a fortnight hence, asked: * Could you please tell 
us how an -Englishman going to India can oopera'e 
with Indians and serve India ? ’ To whom Gar.dhtji 
said; 1 Well, the first thing he should do is to seo 
Charlie Andrews and ask him what he did anj what 
Hehas gone through to serve India. He has dedicated 
minute of his life to the service of India, and 
the work of several thousand Englishmen. Let the 
Bbttian, therefore, have his first lessons from 
Then, he must go, not with a view to teach, but 
rn how to serve India, and if he approaches bis 
task in that spirit he will certainly teach. Bui in doing 
so be will efface himself and merge bimself with the 
Indians, as for instance, Mr. Stokes has dona in Simla 
Hills. Let them all identify themselves, and try to 
help them. What can not real love do ? Let all those 
who are fired with love for India certainly go to India. 
They are needed there.” 



That Camouflage 


The “Friends” or the Quakers, who were the first 
to extend to Gandhiji the nation's welcome in their 
OWU ‘house’, have bora trying to help a=s best as they 
can. They have met Gandhiji more than once. Once 
they mooted the question of sending a deputation to 
India and discussed every detail of personnel and 
terras of reference and modus operand '*. I propose 
to give an account of that interview some day. Last 
week, they met Gandhiji with a series of absorbing 
questions on the Indian situation. I shall not cover 
all the questions and answer?, But, I cannot resist 
the temptation of recording the burning language in 
which Gandhiji exposed the hypocrisy and camouflage 
of placing the minorities 1 question as au obstacle to the 
solution of the constitutional question: "I have described 
the Conference as packed and that deliberately. I could, if 
you want, demonstrate to you ho w wicked some of the things 
have been, how much wire-pulling has taken place 
before this packed Conference came into being. Supposing, 
we had been asked to elect representative* of the 
Mahasabha, or the Musalmaus, or the untouchables, 
we should easily have had Congress representatives. 
Would Congress ever have allowed the rights of the 
ludlau States’ subject to be sold away? It is an 
untenable claim for the Princes to make that they 
represent their subjects also. It was a most fata? flaw 
lu the Conference that the Princes should have beeu 
invited to come in a double capacity. There is a 
States’ Peoples’ Conference in India and it could raise ‘ 
a terrific row over this question, but I persuaded them 
to stay their hands. 


------—-^ 

would fight the demand for separate electorates for Iftem* 
Whilst I am saying this, I know, I am opening out my 
shame to you. But in the existing state of things how 
could I invite destruction for them ? I would not he 
guilty of that crime. Dr. Ambedkar, as able as he is, 
has unhappily lost his head over this question. I 
repudiate his claim to represent them, 

" Take now the other end—the Europeans. I should 
stoutly resist separate representation for them on other 
grounds. They are the ruling race and they are exercising 
an influence which is, perhaps, unique in the country. 
You know how they were able to make tbo life of the 
first Indian Governor hell for him ? His very secretariat 
shadowed him and his very servants were as his spies, 
I said to Sir Hubert Carr representing the European 
community on the Round Table Conference ‘why not 
come to us for votes ? You may be sure that a man 
like Mr, Andrews would always be returned by an Indian 
electorate. 1 He said: 1 Mr. Andrews would not be a fit 
representative of Englishmen. He no more represents 
the English mind than an Indian does. ’ Well, I say 
that if the Englishman must slay in India, he must 
represent the Indian mind. What did Dadabbai Naoroji, 
Lord Salisbury’s ‘black man’ do? He went to 
Parliament on the vote of Central Finsbury. As for 
the Anglo-Indians, 1 know perhaps the poor among them 
much better than Co!. Gidney dees. I know their 
condition through and through. They have wept before 
me. They have said, 1 wa try to ape the Englishman, 
but he will not adopt us. And we have cut ourselves 
away from Indians by taking to strange manners and 
and customs. ’ I say to them, 4 Come back to us and 
we will adopt you. ’ Well, if they went iu for separate 
electorates they would become untouchables. Col. 
Gainey's position may be quite safe, but all will not be 
knighted like him. But they will all be safe if they 
approach our people by the right of service aud 
claim their vote, ” 
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41 f haw told yon what is agitating my mind. You 
may take the Congress to be incapable of bartering 
away the minorities’ rights. The untouchables I know 
as one can claim to koow. It would be equal to 
killing them if separate electorates were given them. 
They ate at present in the hands of superior classes. 
They can suppress them completely and wreak vengeance 
on the untouchables who are at their mercy and it is 
because I want to prevent that thing happening that f 
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London Letter 

A Pitiful Exposure 

At the present moment the Conference seems to 
hdve fizzled out and there seems to be 1 no ray of hope 
in the impenetrable gloom. But some of your great 
men are trying their best to avoid a catastrophe. If 
they fail aryl if the Conference ultimately ends in a 
fiasco, as Ijear it will, there will be thousands upon 
thousands randy to go through the fire of suffering, 
and will not quail before the fiercest repression. We 
are promised that the repressiou that is coming will be 
ten times as fierce as last year’s. -But I shall pray 
that humanity may be spared that exhibition of bruto 
power." 

I am quoting these words from Gandhijfs 'Deluding 
remarks at the Westminster School on th Sing of 
the day on which he made his third memorable 
pronouncement at the Round Table Conference, which 
is being reproduced in extenso elsewhere. The speech 
was invited by an elaborate communal solution 
pretending almost to represent an agreement between 
Musalmans, Depressed classes, Indian Christians, Auglo- 
ludions and Europeans, claiming to represent 46 per 
cent of British India. There was something palpably 
unseemly about this stupendously audacious creation of 
the nominated representatives of their respective 
communities. There were immediately loud protests 
against it, the fiercest being Sirdar Ujjal Singh’s, 
Inasmuch as be called a spade a spade and described the 
attempt in effect as a secret conspiracy to divide 
homebody else’s property. When Gaud hi ji rose in holy 
wrath and exposed it as an outrage upon the nation, it 
gasped its last breath. But he not only laid the 
Spectre, he exposed the wickedly absurd claims of the 
authors of the schema to represent die communities for 
which they dared to speak. 

Jt mast have been an eye-opener for the Prime 
Miniate** The New Statesman almost paraphrases 
Gaadhiji's languge when in its to-day’s issue it says: 
M No one representing a sectional interest, Hindu, 
Moslem or Sikh, cares to put his name to concessions 
OU the commaoal question, when he does not know 
whether anything is going to eventuate with regard to 
problem of the future Constitution. 1 ' It adds: 
"there fa no real reason to let the Conference fail. If 
policy of drift is adopted it will be done deliberately, 
because the National Cabinet has deckled that such is 
Ifai bait course. M It is something that Gandhijt’s 
' oiftegtags efforts to educate the British public have 
jltoba*e4, «t least the saner elements of it, of some of 
ijh Officially "cooked conception* and when the 
Conference c^me? to a sorry close within a few days no 


one can seriously maintain that the obstacle was ofTere4 
by the delegates themselves. 

The Prime Minister put up a halting defence in the 
shape of a plea that the safeguards had not been 
discussed because a suggestion had been made by thq 
Federal Structure Committee itself that consideration 
of them should be postponed. There was a chorus of 
protest against this statement and he had immediately 
to admit (hat the suggestion was made by a section of 
ihe Committee. If indeed he insisted, as he did this 
morning, cm a unanimous request by the delegates to 
^im to settle the question, he should have similarly 
insisted on a unanimous request to postpone 

consideration of the constitutional question. One cannot 
think of a more pitiful exposure of the hollowness til 
the Government’s position than was made this morning 
hy several factors, including the Prime Minister's own 
admission. 

That, however, is neither here nor there. The fact 
stands that we are ou the briuk of a big catastrophe 
of which the horrors only those can visualise who have 
imposed upon themselves the method of achieving 
emancipation by voluntary suffering. And yet, 
Gandbijl said to an interviewer late to-night, "there 
would be inevitable recrudescence of civil disobedience 
on the failure of the Conference on the Constitutional 
issue. There can be no other way. For, if we do not 
get it to-day, it means postponement for an indefinite 
period. There is uot much ground for hope, though I 
cannot say I have given up all hope of a solution being 
reached at the e/ievonth hour. And I, for myself, shall 
not rest until every aveune has been explored, " 

The Obstacles 

He who studies Gandhiii's speech will clearly see 
what are the immediate obsiacles in our way. The 
discussions among oiu ranks are obvious enougb~we 
have all been stupid as he has more than once said* 
But Government prepared the ground for our dis-union 
aod took steps to perpetuate the dissension by all the 
ingenuity of a powerful party reluctant to surrender 
pjwer. The Congress is the nation, and the only 
majority Community, competent to deliver the goods, 
and the Government should have treated with the 
Congress after hearing all other parties. But, obviously, 
Congress has not been able to impress Government 
wi'h its importance and its claim to speak for the whole 
of the country. “ 1 shall then go back and demonstrate 
by dint of more suffering that the Congress alone 
represents the vast masses of India. " 

But the real and ultimate obstacle, as Gandbijl 
explained to the students of the London School of 
Economic* Is “ tfie colossal and appalling ignorance 
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of the best of Englishmen about conditions in 
Indie, We are supposed to be ungrateful fellows 
oblivious of the many good things that the British 
bad done for India. It is not only the official 
I mind that thinks so, but others capable of moulding 
public opinion thipk to." There is another thing. 
Long ago the late'Surrendranath Bannerji had described 
a peculiarly British trait. " I am always being asked 
by Englishmen* 'why, if there were such poverty in 
Iodii! there were no Insurrections, no breaking of 
windows, no riots. 11 And the present day Englishman 
too seems to be pretty nearly of the same mind. He 
Is slow to understand the non-violent method. Well, 
be possibly needs a much more effective demonstration 
than last years,. The danger of foreign invasions and 
internal strifes has been so sedulously worked up that 
it has become an honest belief with an average 
^dglishman that India cannot live without the protection 
of the British bayonet. To a certain extent, it is the 
pride of the ruling race which arrogates to itself certain 
privileges, while it denies to the ruled the most ele¬ 
mentary ones. On walls in every street, on shop win¬ 
dows, in railway trains and buses and on the pages of 
newspaper you find appeals to the British public to bu> 
British to the exclusion of everything foreign. But “ buy 
exclusively Indian” is evidently a seditious and dangerous 
cry in India. A lady, in an exceptionally well-informed 
gathering, seriously questioned the right of a people 
who were fighting amongst one another to think of 
liberty, “You must deserve to be free” is the 
pedantic cry. 

But I shall not discuss all the varieties of ignorance 
of facts or knowledge of false history, and the 
prejudices of the ruling race. They are inevitable iu 
those who regard themselves as conquerors. It is 
only he who h&6 been under the barrow that can 
understand one in a similar position. J. Devlin, the 
Irish patriot, at a meeting Gandhiji was informally 
addressing, put the freedom lover's case pointedly: 
" You are asking us to study Indian conditions. Well, 
it does not require any study to accept a nation's 
right to freedom. It is its inherent right.” And 
Gandhiji adds point to it by saying that it is not 

only our birthright, but that we Lave earned it by 
right of suffering. 

But, evidently, the British public needs more 
education iu the shape of voluntary suffering. He has 
met a few thousand Britishers by now and has tried 
to din It into their heads that with the best of 

intentions iu the world the British rule in India has 

been a curse aud we must get rid of it. The education 

has not been without effect, but it is a slow process, 
and outrageously slow when the people in India are 
dyiug an ignominious death by inches, as is evident 
from reports from Bengal, U. P,, Bardoli. Therefore 
Gandhiji has said from one platform after another that 
the sacrifice of a million lives is infinitely preferable to 
the death' by inches that the millions are undergoing. 
“I capnor live without unceasingly thinking of their 
deliverance. The only restriction is that we shall not 
soil our fingero with the blood of our opponents and 
we will not descend to untruth. We have burnt our 
boats. We are fighting with our backs to the wall, 
awl there is no rest for us unless vital freedom for the 
Villagers of India is woo ,’ 1 


The Young Communists’ Catechism 

Mrs. Naidu, who has in her somewhat of the 
ancient Roman dames' love for gladiatorial combats 
no less than their proverbial pride in their young 
children, introduced to Gandhiji the other day, a group 
of young Indian Communists headed by Baba, her 
youngest son. Naturally, she wa9 made, by Gandhiji, 
to preside over the bloodless tournament that 6he had 
arranged. 

Earnest Seekers 

These youngmen were all more or less exiles from 
their mother country and were dreadfully in earnest. I 
think, they all greatly loved Gandhiji and could not 
understand how, with his passion for social justice and 
concern for the poor, he conld possibly help sharing 
their theories. “ We have often experienced a 
difficulty in understanding your language ” began Baba, 
11 for, you are not only moulding a nation but the 
English tongue too and we, very often, find that when 
you mean one thing, people understand it In a different 
sense altogether. We have, therefore, cfljme to see 
whether we cannot discover a common ground behind 
our apparent differences.” With this they took up a 
formidable array of questions which they had left 
with Gandhiji a few days back. Some of these 
questions and Gandhiji’s replies will be found 
reproduce^ below. 

c J o>ition of Privileged Classes 

TL- irs question was: 

“How exactly do you think the Indian Princes, 
Landlords, millowners and money-lenders and other 
profiteers are enriched. 

11 At the present moment by exploiting the masses,” 
was Gandhiji r s reply. 

41 Cud these classes be enriched wilhout the 
exploitation of the Indian workers and peasants" they 
next asked. 

11 To a certain extent, yes,” Gandhiji replied. 

“ Have these classes any social justification to live 
more comfortably than the ordinary worker and peasant 
who does the work which provides their wealth ? 

“ No justification,” replied Gandhi categorically. "My 
Idea of society Is” he proceeded to explain "that while 
we are born equal, meaning that we have a right to 
equal opportunity, all have not the same capacity. It 
is, in the nature of things, impossible. For instance, all 
cannot have the same height, or colour or degree of 
intelligence, etc; therefore, ip the nature of things, 
some will have ablity to earn more and others lass. 
People with talents will have more, and they wilt 
Use their talents for this purpose. If they utilise tbalr 
talents kindly, they will be performing the work of tifr 
State. Such people exist as trustees, oa no otter 
terms. I would allow a man of intellect to earn 01 OM, 

I would not cramp hi9 talent. But the bulk of hie 
greater earnings must be used for the good of the 
State, just as the income of all earning soni Of t|*e 
farher go to the common family food. They WOdW 
have their earnings only as trustees. It may be that I 
would fail miserably in this. But that is what I aju 
sailing for. And that is what i& implied in the 
Declaration of Fundamenjtal Rights too/ 1 
Cleui War 

This ted on to a cUacossioa of the 1 class-war 1 'at 
a means for bringing aboet the desired ; ffaosf^tBatte^ 
pf the privileged classes, 
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Q Don’t yon think that the Peasants and Workers 
are justified in carrying on a classs war for economic 
and social emancipation so that they.can be free once 
and for all from the burden of supporting parasitic 
classes in society ? 

A. No. I myself am carrying on a revolution on 
their behalf. But it is a non-violent revolution. 

Q. By your movement for the reduction of rents 
in the U, P. you may ameliorate the condition of 
the peasants, but you do not strike at the root the system. 

A. M Yes. But you can't do everything at one and 
the same time. 

Q. How then will you bring about the trusteeship ? 
Is it by persuasion ? 

A. Not merely by verbal persuasion. I will 
concentrate on my means. Some have called me the 
greatest revolutionary of my time. It may be false, 
bnt I believe myself to be a revolutionary—a non¬ 
violent revolutionary. My means are non-co-operation. 
No person can amass wealth without the co-operation, 
willing or forced, of die people concerned. 

Privileged Classes as Trustees 

That, however, did not quite satisfy them. They 
challenged the very basis of existing privileges which 
certain classes at present enjoy. '* Who constituted the 
capitalists trustees ? Why arc they entitled tc a 
commission, and how will you fix the commission,” 
they asked. M They will be entitled to a commission ” 
explained Gandhiji, u beoause money is in their 
possession. Nobody constituted them trustees. I am 
inviting them to act as trustees. I am inviting those 
people who consider themselves as owners to-day to 
act as trustees i. e. owners, not in their own rhrbt, but 
owners, in the right of those whom they have exploited. 
I will not dictate to them what commission to take, 
but ask them to take what is fair e.g. 1 wouM ask a 
man who possesses Rs. 100 to take Rs. 50 and give ihe 
other Rs. 50 to the workers. But to him who possesses 
Rn, 10,000,000 I would perhaps say take \ % for yourtelf. 
So you see that my commission would not be a fixed 
figure because that would result in atrocious injustice.” 

Individual v. the System 

The next set of questions related to Gasdtaiji’i] 
attitude towards a crusade agaicst the Indian capitalists 
and Zemindars and enabled him to explain iba 
necessity of observing the distinction between the. 
system and the man. It also enabled him to set forth 
his concrete agrarian and economic prugramme * “ The 
Maharajas and Landlords 1 ' they said ‘ sided with the 
British. But, you find your support in the masses. 
The masses, however, see in them their enemy. What 
would be yout attitude if the masses decided the fa'e 
of the6e dosses when they are in p<wer ? ” 

u The messes do not to-day fcq in Landlords and 
other profiteers their enemy 1 ’ he replied. 11 But the 
consciousness of the wrong done to them by these 
classes has to be created in them. I do not teach the 
mftss&s to regard the capitalists as their enemies, but 
r teach them that they are their own enemies. 
Noipcooperators never told the people that the British 
nr 6e». Dyer were bad, but that they were the victims 
of a system. $o that, the system must be destroyed 
not the individual. That it the reason why British 
pfflcigla can live with impunity in a population so fired 
tritb tbo desire for freedom.” 

: want to attack a system” they ggaia asked;' 

theit broadside H there can be no difference 

■ ; 1 ‘ A-** 


between and Indian Capitalist and an English Capitalist, 
Why do not you apply non-payment of taxes to A 
Zemindars ? ” * 

A. Zemindar is merely a tool of a system,” 
answered Gaudhiji. ” It is not necessary to take up a 
movement against them at the same time as against 
the British system. It is possible to distinguish 
between the two. But, we had to tell the people not 
to pay to the Zemindars, because, out of this money 
the Zemindars paid to the Government. But, we have 
no quarrel with the Zemindars as such, so long as 
they act well by the tenants." 

Concrete Agrarian Programme 

Q. What is your concrete programme to put the 
peasant and worker in absolute power to decide his 
own destiny ? 

A. My programme is the programme I am working 
out through the Congress. I am convinced that as a 
result of it their position to-day is infinitely superior 
to what they had occupied within living memory. I 
don’t now refer to their material condition, I refer to 
the immense awakening that has come among them 
and the consequent ability to resist injustice and 
exploitation. 

Q. How do you propose to relieve tbe peasantry 
of their debt of five hundred crores. 

A. No one knows the exact amount of debt Such 
as it is, if the Congress gets the power* the Congress 
will undertake the scrutiny of the so-called obligations 
of the peasantry as it insists with regard to the 
obligations of the incoming Indian Government to be 
taken over from the oat-going alien Government. 

Equally characteristic was Gandhiji’s reply to the 
next question, asking him why he bad not demanded 
the inclusion in the lv. T. C. of a representative of the 
Indian States Subjects and whether, if in a Federal 
India, the Indian States Subjects resorted to Civil 
Disobedience to secure their rights, Federal forces 
would be used to help the Princes suppress that rising. 
He would never vise them or allow them to be used 
for suppres^on of Civil Disobedience in any walk of 
life, ho replied, because he held Satyagrah to be a 
permanent Law of man’s being which took the place 
entirely of violence which was the Law of the beast. 
As for the first question, it was not open to him* 
or rather It would not have been consistent with the 
dignity oi the Congress to demand the inclusion of any 
body in a Conference in the making of which it had 
no power. “I could not plead on behalf of tbo 
Congress" be explained, “and tbe Congress being an 
ers'Whrle rebel against the Government could not con¬ 
sistently entreat for, not for the inclusion of anybody 
jn the Conference." M. D. 
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ReVerse Local Option 

(By C. Rajagopalachak ) 

Local Option and how it works is commonly known. 
But if any international temperance worker is curious 
to see bow the direct opposite of local option would 
work, he should come to South India and tour in the 
villages. He could do the whole country in a car, for 
the roads are fairly well maintained, and there are now 
no inconveniences by way of toll-gates. He could see 
how every village has voted for closure as clearly as 
ft *is possible for a voteless population to do so. 
Ivvery inch of the rural area has voted 90 per cent 
dry. Add these voters are vigorously, continuallyi 
pleading, demonstrating, for closure; yet the Government 
wants to maintain the liquor shops through sheer 
physical force and against public opinion, and barely 
succeeds in it only because the other side ha 9 pledged 
itself to non-violence. 

The liquor traffic owes its continual existence, in 
this part of the country, entirely to the help of the 
police, the magistracy, the clatter of the penal code, 
add all the emergeut preventive powers, the quasi- 
martlaUaw procedure available to the pettiest magistrate 
on his chanting a few iucantations prescribed for the 
purpose by the grand magician, these iacantatlons being 
utterable ex-parte, if It'can’t wait or stand public utterance. 

The people, the overwhelming majority, or aU 
of them, as in a Greek city, or even more than that, 
all the men, women and children may gather in front 
of the shop and shout 41 We don't want this here. It 
must go." The Government will ouiy send its police 
with fathics, if need be. with bayonet? and fire-arms, to 
disperse public opinion, caliing it an unlawful assembly. 
But it will not closo the shop. This is -not a fancy. 
If permitted I could, single-handed, bring such a 
demonstration about throughout the country in the 
course of a week set apart for it. Yet, Government would 
say, this is a breach of ibe Fact, you cannot gather 
such crowds, it amounts to violence and iutimJahon. 

Physical force is very wrong, if used against tho 
liquor traffic and Government would quoto Gandkiji for 
it. But it is lawful, jut;t, moral and takes humanity 
forward in progress, if used by a government against 
the combined and universal opiuion of the men, women 
and children of the land. 

Here Is tho substance of most police reports to the 
Divisional and District magistrates; M All the people of 
this village ate against ibe sale of liquor »n the village. 
The people have been ail compelled by the influential 
mtm tu pledge themselves against drink, bo please bind 
fcv*i a few of" the important men and send a few armed 
constables to break the people’s morale. No one is 
witling to give trees for tapping. Please arrange for 
the local board trees to be given, The villagers have 
combined and will not allow even the poor depressed 
classes to drink. There is 4n urgent necessity to relieve 
Ibetft from this oppression, M And stops are takeu to 
relieve them from the oppression, supply them with 
liquor, raising them in the social an<Mkconomic scale, 
{Baking them less depressed and altogether 44 touchable 1 ’ 1 


Here is the substance of many an excise official's 
report: 41 Leading men of the village have combined 
and to prevent the liquor shop being ^opened this year 
in their place, have refused to bid for a license. The 
old licensee says that he is prevented by his co-villagers 
from bidding. We must import a licensee from outside 
by secret tender. If necessary, we should give him 
police assistance against social boycott and circularise 
all govenment revenue officials and village officials to 
render him all possible help. " 

44 The govenment official of this village is a pro- 
ternpsrance mao. He tells the people not to let trees 
out for tapping, or give any promises for locating the 
shop. I am credibly informed that he assists pledge 
taking operations, he must be dismissed summarily. M 
So writes the revenue official and the most influential 
man in the village lose! the office which ho and his 
father and grandfather had held and is " disgraced." 

The liquor licensee complaias, 11 No one comes to 
drink. I caanot pay the amount that I foolishly 
promised to pay,to Government. Please cancel my 

license and relieve me from the contract." 11 That will 
not do " says the benign government, "You must pay, 
for you have promised it in writing, pledged your honse 
and property and the property of your friend, the 

surety. We will sell them all for a song, and recover 

our amount and beggar you." 44 Theu give me 

customers." 41 We shall send you policemen and excise 
officials and peons, try and do your best. Complain if 
the villagers do any acts of violence." And cases come. 
The liquor shop man, his assistants and the peons 
swear. As agAinst this, the villagers plead ‘not guilty* 
and adduce evidence. 11 The man dropped the toddy pot 
in front of the volunteer and shouted violence and called 
the constable. This is a false case." 44 It is a true 
case. I was carrying the pot from the trees to the 
shop and the voluuteers set upon me and broko the 
pot." The magistrate givc9 his decision that there is 
no reason to disbelieve the prosecution, that it is a 
stock argument to say that the witnesses being servants 
of tbe licensee or constables getting a free drink are 
interested and unreliable. All the villagers who gave 
evidence in defence are pledged to the closure of the 
shop and are, therefore, interested witnesses. He finds 
all tho accused guilty and sends them to hard labour 
for six months each. 

14 No one is willing to give evidence or complain. 
But we know that there have been numerons acts, of 
violence and intimidation. It ia necessary, therefore, 
to issue a prohibitory order that tbafa 

shall be no meeting?, no propaganda and no 
demonstration of any kind or any gathering oLmow 
than three men in any street or public place in thin 
village or within a two mile raidua thereof.’ 9 And 
the order is issued. 11 This is wrong and based on 

no evidence." 14 It is right, the petition for cancellation 
is dismissed." 14 This in altogether wrong," plead the i 
people in appeal. M No sufficient grounds for 

Interference* Appeal dismissed/* 

This Is what I call Reverse Local Option fa 
action. The popular wiTI is given tfce name Of 

violence and intimidation and the ^ttypgth of , the 
goyernmetrf is used to prevent a great mwil' aw*k*o^ f |v ; ; 
from realising Its pure and holy end* ; 





Negation of Responsible Government 

[Gandhiji's speech at the last meeting of the 
Minorities Committee, which was adjourned sine cite on 
the 13th November 1931, is given below.] 

The Central Fulcrum 

Prime Minister, and fellow delegates, it is not without 
very considerable hesitation and shame that I take 
part ia the discussion on the Minorities question. I 
have not been able to read with the care and attention 
that it deserves the memorandum, sent to the delegates 
on behalf of certain Minorities, aud received this 
morning. Before 1 oiler a few remarks on that memo¬ 
randum, with your permission and with all the deference 
and respect that are your due, 1 would express my dissent 
from the view that you put before this Committee, 
that the inability to solve the communal question was 
hampering the progress of constitution-building, aud 
that it was an indispensable condition prior to the 
building of any sudi constitution- l expressed at an 
early stage of the sittings of this Committee that T did 
not share that view. The expedience that I have since 
gained has confirmed me in that view and, if you will 
pardon me for :u>lug so, it was because, of the 
emphasis that wns laid Iasi year aud repeated this 
year upon this difficulty, that the different communities 
were encouraged to press with all the vehemence 
at their command their own respective views. It 
would have beeo against human nature if they had 
done otherwise. All of them thought that this was 
the time to press forward their claims for all they wem 
worth, and I venture to suggest again that this very 
emphasis has defeated the purpose which I have no doubt 
it bad in view. Having received that encouragement, we 
have failed to arrive at an agreement. I, therefore, 
associate myself entirely with the v.ev; expressed by 
Sir Chimanlal Sctalvad, that i is not this question which 
is the fulcrum, it is not this question which is the central 
fact, but the cent al iuct is the constitution budding. 

T am quite certain iha* von did not cenvene this 
Round Tabic Confer cnee u.d bring us ah 6,000 miles 
away from homes aud occupations to settle the commu¬ 
nal question, but you convened us, yon maio deliberate 
declarations that we were invited to come ht;ie f to share 
the process of Constitution building, and that, before we 
went away from your hospitable shores we shculd have 
the certain conviction that we-had built up an honourable 
and a respectable framework ior the freedom of India, 
and that it awaited only the imprimatur of the approval 
of the House of Commons and th* House of I^ords: 


Now, at the present moment, we a^e face to face 
with a wholly different situation, namely, that, because 
there is no communal settlement agreed to by ub, there 
is to be no building of the Constitution, and that, as 
the last resort and as the last touch, you will announce 
the policy of His Majesty’s Government in connection 
with the Constitution and all the matters that may arise 
from it. I cannot help feeling that it would be a 
eorry ending to a Confcreuce which was brought into 
being with so much trumpeting and with so much hope 
excited in the minds and in tbe breasts of many people. 

Dissecting the Carcase 
Coming to this document,* I accept tbe thanks 
: • Xb* tocalled agreed scheme between the smaller Minorities 

fin4 the Musalmftns. Sir H. Carr in his speech sarcastically 


|banhed Carjdhiirs ftkilurc to bring about a solution of the 
Minorities question, which, he *Said r had resulted in bringing 
Minorities together. M« D / 


that have been given to me by S : r Hubert* Carr. Had 
it not been for the remarks that I made whfn I should¬ 
ered that burden, and had not it been for my ntterr 
failure to bring about a solution, Sir Hubert Caff 
rightly says he would not have found tbe very adthira- j 
ble solution that he has been able, in common with the | 
other minorities, to present to this Commitee for J 
consideration and finally for the consideration find j 
approval of Ilis Majesty’s Government. j 

I will not deprive Sir Hubert Carr and bis asso- 
dates of the feeling of satisfaction that evidently actuates 
them, but, iu my opinion, what they have done is to sit 
by tbe carcase, and they have performed the laudable 
feat of dissecting that carcase. 

As representing the predominant political organisation 
in India, I have no hesitation in saying to Ilis Majesty's 
Government, to those friends who seek to represent 
the minorities mentioned against their names, and 
indeed to the whole world, that this scheme is, not one 1 
designed to achieve responsible Government, but, is, * 
undoubtedly, a scheme designed to share power with 
the bureaucracy. | 

If that is the intention—and it is the intention runn- ^ 
ing through the whole of that documental wish them 
well, and Congress is entirely out of it. The Congress 
will wander, no matter how many years, in the wilder¬ 
ness rather than lend itself to a proposal under which * 
tbe hardy tree cf freedom land responsible Government 
can never grow. 

I am astonished that Sir. Hubert Carr should tell 
us Lhat they have evolved a scheme which, being 
designed only for a Temporary period, would not 
damage the cause of nationalism, but at the end of 
ten years we would all find ourselves hugging one 
another and throwing ourselves into one another’s laps. 

My political experience teaches me a wholly different ' 
lesson. If this responsible government,* whenever it 
comes, is to be inaugurated under happy auspices, it 
should not undergo the process of vivisection to 
which 4his scheme subjeers it; if is a strain which no 
Government can possibly bear. 

There is the coping stone to this structure, and I 
am surprised, Mr. Prime Minister, that you allowed 
yourself to mention this as if it was an indisputable 
fact, namely, that the proposals may be taken a 9 being 
acceptable to well over 115 millions of people, or 
about 46 per cent, of the populatiou of India. You 
had a striking demonstration of the inaccuracy of 
this figure. You have had, on behalf of the women, a 
complete repudiation of special representation, and a 9 
they happen to be ope-half of the population of India, 
this ,J 6 per cent, is somewhat reduced—(laughter). 
But not only that: the Congress may be a very 
insignificant organisation, but I have not heEitated to 
make the claim, and I am not ashamed to repeat the 
claim, that the Congress claims to represent 85 per 
cent, or 95 per cent, of the population not merely of 
British India but of the whole of India. 

Gandhiji challenges Referendum 

Dr. Ambedkar: Who are the 5 per cent, that tha 
Congress does not represent ? 

Gandhiji; Subject to all the questions that may 
be raised, I repeat the claim with all the emphasis at 
my command that the Congress, by right of service! 
claims to represent that population which 19 called thfi 
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agricultural* population of India, and I would accept 
the challenge, if the Government were to issue the 
ctuAlcage, that we should have a referendum in India 
and you would immediately find whether the Congress 
represents them or whether it does not represent them. 
But I go a step further. At the present moment, if 
you were to examine the records of the prisons of 
India, yon would find that the Cogres9 represented and 
represents on its register a very large number of Mus- 
almans. Several thousand , Musalmans went to goal 
last year under the banoer of the Congress. The Con¬ 
gress today has several thousand Musalmans on its 
register. The Congress has thousands of untouchables 
on its register. The Congress has Indian Christians 
also on its register. 1 do not know that there 
Is a single community which is not reptesented 
on the Congress register. With all deference to 
the Nawab Sahib of Chhatarl, even landlords and 
even mill-owners and millionaires are represented there, 
I admit that they are coming to the Congress slowly, 
cautiously, but the Congress is trying to serve them 
al 90 . The Congress undoubtedly represents labour. 
Therefore, this claim that the proposals set forth in this 
memorandum are acceptable to well over 115,000,000 
of people needs to be taken with a very great deal of 
reservation and caution. 

One word more and I shall have done. You have 
bad presented to you and circulated to the members, I 
hope, the Congress proposal in connection with tbe 
communal problem. I venture to submit that of all 
the schemes that I have seen it is the most workable 
scheme, but I may be in error there, I admit that it 
has not commended itself to the representatives of (he 
communities at this table, but it has commended itself 
to the representatives of these very classes in India. It 
is not the creation of one brain, but it is the creation 
of a committee on which various important parties were 
represented. Therefore, you have got on behalf of the 
Congress that scheme; but the Congress has also suggested 
that there should be an impartial arbitration. Through 
arbitration all over tbe world people have adjusted 
their differences, und the Congress is always open to 
accept any decision of an arbitration court. I have 
myself ventured to suggest that there might be 
appointed by the Government a judicial tribunal which 
would examine this case and give its decision. But, if 
none of theve things are acceptable to any of .is, and 
If this is the sine qua non of any constitution-building, 
then, I say, It will be much better fet us that we 
Should remain without so-called responsible Government 
than that we Bhould accept tbis claim. 

No Special Representation for Small Minorities 

I would like to repeat what I have said beforo, 
that, while the Congress will always accept any solution 
that may be acceptable to the Hindus, the Masrab 
mans and the Sikb9, Congress will be no party to 
special reservation or special electorates for any other 
Minorities. Tbe Congress will always endorse clauses 
or reservations as to fundamental rights and civil 
liberty. It will be open to everybody to be placed on 
the voters roll and to appeal to 1 the common body of 
the electorates. In my humble opinion, the proposition 
enunciated by Sir Hubert Carr is the very negation of 
responsible Government, the very negation of nation** 


lism. If he says that if you want a live European 
representative on the Legislature then he must be elect¬ 
ed by the Europeans themselves. Well, Heaven help 
India if India has to have representatives elected by 
these several special, cut up groups. That European, 
and that European only, who commands tbe approval 
of the common electorate and not that of the mere 
Europeans will serve Tndia as a whole. 
This very idea suggests that the responsible 
Government will always have to contend against these 
interests which will always be in conflict against the 
national spirit—agiinst this body of 85 percent of 
agricultural population. To me, it is an unthinkable 
thing. If we are going to bring into being responsible 
Government and if we are going to get real freedom, 
then, I venture to suggest, that it should be the proud 
privilege and the duty of every one of these so-called 
special classes to seek entry into the Legislatures 
through this open door, through the election and 
approval of the common body of electorates. You 
know that Congress is wedded to adult suffrage, and 
under adult suffrage it will be open to ad to be placed 
on the voters’ list. More than that nobody can 
ask. G 

The Untouchable’s Case 

One word more as to the so-called untouchables. 

I can understand the claims advanced by other 
Minorities, but the claims advanced on behalf of 
the untouchables, is to me the “unkindest cut of 
all". It means (he perpetual bar-sinistei. I would 
not sell the vital interests of the untouchables even for 
the sake of winning the freedom of India. I claim 
myself, in my own person, to represent the vast mass 
of the untouchables. Here I speak not merely on 
behalf of the Congress, but I speak on my own 
behalf, and I claim that I would get, if there was a 
referendum of the untouchables, their vote, and that I 
would top the poll. And I would work from one end of 
India to the other to tell the untouchables that separate 
electorates and separate reservation is not tbe way to 
remove this bar sinister, which is the shame, not of 
them, but of orthodox Hinduism. Let this Committee 
and let the wholfl world know that today there 
is a body of Hindu reformers who are pledged to 
remove this blot of untouchability. We do not want 
ou our register and on our census untouchables 

classified as a separate class. Sikhs may remain as such 

in perpetuity, so may Moslems, so may Europeans. 
Will untouchables remain untouchables in perpetttity ? 

I would far ratbez that Hinduism died than that 
untouchability lived. Therefore, with all my regard 
for Dr. Ambedkar, and for his desire to see tbe 
untouchables uplifted, with all my regard for bis 

ability, I mast say, in all humility, that here 

is a great wrong under which he has laboured aad, 
perhaps, tbe bitter experiences he has undergone have 
for the moment warped bis judgment. It burts me to 
have to say this but I would Be untrue to the causa , 
of untouchables, which is aa dear to me as life Itself, 
if I did not say it, I will not bargain asaytbeir 
rights for the kingdom of tbe whole world. I am 
speaking with a doe sense of responsibility when I say 
it is not a proper claim which is registered by D t. 
Ambedkar when he seeks to speak for th* whole of 
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untouchables in India. It will create a division - in 
Hinduism which I cannot possibly look forward to 
with any satisfaction whatsoever. I do not mind the 
untouchables being converted to Islam or Christianity. 
I should tolerate that but I cannot possibly tolerate 
what is in store for Hinduism if there are two divi- 
sions set forth in the villages. Those who speak of 
political rights of untouchables do not know India and 
do not know how Indian society is today constructed. 
Therefore, I want to say with all the emphasis that I 
can command that if I was the only person to resist 
this thing I will resist it with my life." 

The War Against Drink 

(Continued from page 343 ) 

Caste Panchayata 

II 

Congress leaders and temperance workers may he 
put in prison or otherwise bottled up into inaction. 
But I appeal to every man and woman who has 
realised in his or her own mind the great moral and 
economic evil consequences of the use of spirituous 
liquors not to be confusad by such activities ou the 
part of the Government. The common people must 
now learn not to wait for instruction or instigation from 
so called political leaders. The Government may 
force us to hold our tongues, or suppress or sap the 
power of the press.. But it cannot ask people to 
drink against their will. 1 appeal, therefore, to all 
caste6 to go on organising themselves against drink 
whatever may happen to Congress workers. The 
movement has passed from the hands of Congressmen 
to the people as a whole. The Delhi Pact may 
remain and be respected or may be broken to pieces, 
but the people’s movement against Drink stands on 
its own footing and must grow and spread. The tunes 
and imprisonments and security orders inflicted on 
Reformers or leaders ought to goad the people to 
greater, self-reliant, and resolute action against the 
trade in intoxicating liquors and drugs, until the 
Government may see that repression in this matter will 
bring in only disgrace aDd disaffection and uot revenue. 
A lorry load of terrorism cannot sell an ounce of 
liquor'if only the people are calm and intelligent. 

While every group or institution is tniilled to 
insist on a strict observance of its own regulations, 
and to expe! members who fail to comply, tL* panch- 
ayals and caste-beads should be just, wise and humane 
in the exercise of their authority. 

1. Enquiries should be open, and fait; findings, 
jUttt and impartial. 

2. Your authority cannot go beyond refusing to the 
offender (be help and communion of the caste* You 
cannot ask him to leave the village or give up his 
business or his occupation. 

3. You should ever observe the rules of humanity 
though (he Law may not demand or enforce it. You 
should extend to the offending member such help and 
tolerance as you would give to members of other 
castes, and communities. 

4. You may refuse invitations for marriages or 
hiseralfi, bat you cannot refuse water or medical 
assistance or disposal of ibe dead. Remember that 

* Gft&dhiji'a programme is a programme of Love and not 
pf violence. You ought not to be pitiless and withdraw 
the essentials for existence, even in cases wherein you 
fUAy legally produce that result, It wpuld be cruelty 
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which can never do good to anybody, either to tbp 
offending individual or to the society that feels Ibjufad. 

5. You may inflict a fine so that the offender may 
express his repentance by paying it and remain in the 
fold. But the fine should be paid voluntarily and not 
recovered compulsorily or by use of any force either 
than that of the moral pressure of public opinion. 

6. Such Apes should not be heavy, but should, 
according to immemorial usage wisely followed by our 
society, be very small and be more a token of the 
offender’s submission to caste opinion and authority 
than an infliction of paia. 

(Concluded) 

With the British Postmen 

1 What can Gandhiji have to do with the British 
postmen ? 1 some one will ask. I will say at once that he 
has got to do with every one on earth who is interested 
in India and who would listen to him, and though he 
has addressed audiences of all classes in England he 
has never felt like a stranger among them. But I must 
briefly say how he happened to address one evening a 
meeting of the Committee of the British Postal Union. 

Within a few days of our arrival here a Postman 
hesitatingly approached Mirabon for Gandhiji’s autograph 
in a book of a unique character. It was divided into 
sections with pages given to soldiers, statesmen, 
scholars, humanitarians and philanthropists and every 
autograph (with a photograph) was Riven its proper 
place in the book. It was a matter of some surprise 
that the autograph book belonged to an enterprising 
postman, not the one who had come for the autograph, 
but one who had dedicated hip life to the service of 
the lepers in India, We were naturally interested and 
heard from Mr. Gurr something ahnnt the activities 
of Mr. Cardinal, who, whilst he had gone soldiering in 
India, was inspired with a n:is9ion to serve the lepers 
in India. Having secured the autograph and established 
contact with us, Mr. Gurr would drop in now and agan, 
tell us something about the activities of the Postal 
Union in Great Britain and send us copies of the 

Union’s international organ, 1 The Post/ It was be 
who was instrumental in bringing about this meeting 
at the Union’s headquarters. 

1 heir office, their meeting-hall, the way iu which 
they conducted the proceedings of the meeting, their 
speeches, would not even for a moment make you 
suspect that they were postmen. But they were genuine 
henest postmen, who did their job and found time to 
interest themselves uot only in their nation's affairs, 
but in those of oppressed nations like ours. There 

was no comparison be ween them and our “ wretchedly 
paid, ignorant, exceedingly hard-worked post¬ 
men," as Gatadhiji described them. The reason 
was obvious. The former belonged to a 
free nation, the latter belonged to a subject nation, 

and to drive the contrast home, Gandhiji told them 

that the proportion between an Indian postman^ salary 
and the Post Master General’s was the same as that 

between an average Indian's income and the Viceroy’s. 

In the circumstances one could not dream of a 

fullfledged weekly like “The Post” being conducted 
by rhe postmen in India, or of a Union with a 

magnificent office, or of their subscribing mopey to 
carry on a leper asylum in India. “We had,“ said 
Gandhiji, “ a Postmen’s Union in India whose president 
was no 1<?S9 I* mgn tfagn the Prudent of the Congress, 
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t'r but which! from the very nature of things, existed 
merely to ventilate grievances/* 

Whilst sharp contrasts like these whet your appetite 
, for freedom and make you more and more determined 
not to rest till it is achieved, let me not in any way 
seem to detract from the great work the British 
postmen are doing, or from their courtesy in Invitmg 
GandhijI to tell them iQinething about Indian postmen, 
about Indian leper ’asylum?, and about bis mission in 
^ England. Mr. Cardinal, for whom Indian culture and 
Indian epics and Indian heroes and heroines, and even 
the Indian mountains and rivers, had an Irresistible 
appeal, and who, as he said, thoagh a soldier, lived 
In India with his eyes open, was moved at the sight 
of a leper in Allahabad and decided to devote himself 
to the service of the lepers in India. On his return 
to England, he became a postman, narrated to his 
friends biB experiences, and it was out of the 
contributions of postmen all over Great Britain that he 
was able to open a Leper Asylum in Madura. Twice 
since then, the Postal Department had granted him 
leave of absence for three months and he has seen the 
Asylum develop into a fair-sized colony urder his very 
eyes. He has now retired from postal service, but not 
from the service of the lepers In India, and he is still 
carrying on his humanitarian work through voluntaiy 
annual contributions from the postmen in England. 

The Union’s interest in Iudian postmen too is not 
negligible. The Chairman described the Union ns an 
International one in outlook, though they had been 
prohibited from affiliating themselves with an International 
Union. But they were hoping that one day they may 
be part and parcel of a world-wide organisation. Their 
present membership is 100,000 and their journals 
(international and local) are distributed to every member. 

It was to pay a compliment to their great organis¬ 
ing skill and humanitarian woik that Gandhlji readily 
agreed to pass an evening with them, and it is to 
enlist their sympathy for India that he introduced to 
them in vivid and graphic language the romauce of the 
fight for freedom. 

More Contacts 

But if the postmen’s were the most noteworthy 
among the fresh contacts, those with men and women 
who met under the auspices of the Fellowship of 
Reconciliation, as also with the Students of the London 
School of Economics and of the Westminister School, 
and the lady students of the International League, of 
Red Cross Societies were also worth noting. 

The Fellowship of Reconciliation Group have already 
mht Gatrfhiji twice, but only a select company of them. 
This woek they decided to have a mass meeting under 
tbair auspices with the specific purpose of expressing 
their sympathy for the Indian cause and assuring Gandhijl 
Of their help in the difficult times ahead. Though 
the admission was by tickets, It was attended by some 
1,300 people. The prayer of the lady who was called 
Upon to open the proceedings was no common-place 
kind of ptayet. M Glvc ua ’* she said “ the understanding 
Of one another; Give unto us to see thy Image into 
one another, Give us the courage to see more clearly 
and deeply; make us true, make us free and happy in 
the thought thht others should be free; break through our 
pride and make ns lowly/ 1 And the one question that 
Wps asked at the conclusion of Gandhiji’s speech 
41 Tell us what we should do to avert the 
oiftrttrophe that you fear is coming ?" 


The students of the* London School of ^conomps 
were the first among the student world in London tp 
invite Gaodhiji to their own class-rooms and dare jjjp. 
listen to a speech which, as any one would have warned 
them, would be the quintessence of sedition, and they 
asked the stra'ghtest possible questions. 

The Red Cress League friends were a unique group 
whose acquaintance was a fascinating thing to mak£. 
There were about forty of them drawn from Grelk 
Britain and France and Germany and Czechoslovakia 
and Jugoslavia, Greece and China and Siam and New 
Zealand. All these ladies are in London for a special 
course of training in Red Cross work, and it waB an 
agreeable surprise to find there exceptional intelligence 
and breadth of outlook which are rarely to be met 
with elsewhere. They weut on asking questions for 
upwards of an hour and would have gone on indefinitely 
if Gandhiji had not torn himself away from them, 
however reluctantly. I will not attempt to cover all 
the talks given to tbes;; groups and associations the 
manner varied with the class of audiences addressed, 
but the matter was the same everywhere. Here, for 
instance, is the way in which he thus succinctly put the 
real point at issue at the friend’s house: “The point at 
issue is the Congress demand, on the one hand, and the 
reluctance on the part of responsible men to respond to 
that demand, on the other, “ How can we treat with the 
Congress'’ they ask, 11 when there are so many other 
parties?" They forget that those other parties are magni¬ 
fied into representative parties by Government them¬ 
selves and that the Congress is the only body which can 
claim to represent the whole of the masses of India 
who form 90% of the population. The Congress claims 
to represent the upper ten too, but if they disown the 
Congress we would tain isolate them. For no harm 
can come to them by the masses gaining their freedom. 
It is on the masses that these princes, and land- 
owners and privileged classes depend, and, if the 
masses find their feet, they are sure to benefit thereby. 
What the Congress has actually done is to taka the 
the line of least resistance and put forth its claim 
side by side with the rest. It was the duty of the 
Government, if they were honest, to treat with the 
Congress directly—the settlement wi.h Lord Irwin 
could have meant nothing else—and then io listen to 
the other parties and see if the Congress were not 
doing justice to them. But tc-day, we have to win 
what we waut through a Conference made up of Govern* 
meut nominees, and I, who represent 300,000,000 
and pitted against the rest, who represent, if at aU, 
microscopic minorities. How can 1 prove here that I 
represent the dumb millions ? I must go back to India 
to prove my claim by re-commencing the movenjent 
of non-violent resistance. We can no longer suffer the 
yoke that is dwarfing and stunting ns," M. D. 
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Exorcising a Demon 

( By ]. C. Kumarappa ) 


For centuries India has had a comparative advantage 
In the production nf cotton cloth. It is indeed claimed 
that India is the birth place of cotton manufactures. 
J3ut now she has fallen on evil days .and she has now 
^ Income the greatest -’mportcr of cotton niece goods from 
England. The latest figures before me relate to British 
trade* During fcha last quaiier she imported from 
Great Britain £ lfil.000 worth of yarnnnd £ T.fi^.OOO 
worth of piece goods; this compares with £ 176, 000, and 
£ 2,384,000 respectively for the corresponding quarter 
of 1930. No doubt there has been a considerable 
decrease, but what we need is net a decrease but’ a 
complete wiping out of this trade in foreign cloth and 
yarn. The importance of cotton cloth production in 
India is not appreciated to the full extent. If we regard 
India as a factory we can almost say cotton cloth 
production Is a bye-product of agriculture. When over 
75% of the population live ou agriculture can we afford 
to throw away the valuable bye-product ? Which gas- 
generating station can afford to neglect coke, tar 
and other bye-products and yet expect the venture to 
pay ? Owing to natural environment our ng> iculturists are 
agriculturists only for half the year, the rest of ibe 
time Is enforced idleness. None of us will bo satisfied 
with working for six months ar.d living on that 
production for twelve mouths as a regular. arrangement 
v' yet, that is the situation as regards agriculture in India, 
'■'g Heu^e it is tnat a supplementary and a complementary 
r Industry like cotton cloth production is worth more 

f thaa its money value to us. One yard of cloth produced 
to India is far more to us than one yard of doth sold 


by Great Britain or any other country. Therefore, from 
a purely international production puiut of view the 
eradication of foreign cloth from our country is a service 
to humanity. 

By a gradual, imperceptible process our home 
production has been made to yield place to foreign imports 
and today we are faced with the formidable task of 
driving out this evil spirit from possessing our Jand. 
In ibis connection it is interesting to note the methods 
‘ suggested by Sjt. M. P. Gandhi, in his monograph,* 
jFfow to Compete with Foreign Cloth "The hand loom, 
which is responsible for about 40 per cent of the total 
cfoth Produced in India," is a very serviceable weapon. 
Unfortunately the weavers have got used to mill and 
foreign yarn and if only our spinners can produce 
sufficient quantities of a satisfactory quality by daily 
ftptanteg we shall n t be long in reaching our goal. 

* T^e Book Company Ltd, Colleges Square, Calcutta. 


In the early stages it is inevitable that the price of 
handrpuu hand woven cloih should be high and not so 
fine as‘mill made cloth. If we regard the extra cost 
as a self-imposed tax for the purpose of feeding the 
workless millions, soon we shall be in a position to 
supply all our needs even at low prices. India ia a 
country where charity is a religious d^uty. Instead of 
indulging in indiscriminate giving of alms, let us 
organise our charity to useful purpose. 

According to this author, about fiC to 80$i of the 
quantity of artificial silk and mercerized cotton yarn 
is used by the hand-looms. This ip a matter that can 
only be put right by the public. If people who go in 
for hue articles regulate their requirements and restrict 
themselves to purely swadeshi cloth, if not Khaddar, 
weavers will hud the demand for these mercerized 
goods gone and will naturally Ivan their attention to 
home made yarn and cloth. Instead of a high duty on 
artificial 9ilk yam and piece goods as suggested by Its 
author we would like to Bee these completly prohibited 
from entering Ibe country. It may be noticed that this 
import also injures the Sericulture Industry in our 
country. 

As regards the Indian Mills the author favours 
Importation of long staple cotton as to afford an effec¬ 
tive competition to foreign manufactures. lie further 
suggests legislation to protect the haudlooms. We are 
or.c with him as long as the Mills confine themselves 
to finer count;: and do not compute in lines that should 
be PI1 to haudlooms and hand-spinning; they should ba 
allowed to supply the need* for finer articles only. The 
recent attempt of Sit George Schuster to restrict 
importation of raw cotton by levying a duty is 
calculated to help foreign manufactures. 

11 A truly Nationalist Government, having the wel- 
taro of the masses really at heart, can give a great 
impetus to hand weaving bv using only Khaddar for 
uniforms aud its several other requirements of cloth 
and could get every big consumer like the Railways, 
Post Trusts, Courts, Municipalities, District and 
Local Board and other similar public institutions to 
follow this example.’* No words from us is needed to 
commend this course. We need not wait till a Nafonalist 
Government comes into power but we can make a 
start in all institutions where popular feeling counts, 
“in the meanwhile every wearer of Khaddar will have 
to assume the role of a propagandists and must help 
in the revolution of National taste.’* 

The handloom weavers have to improve their looms 
by introducing fly-shuttles and cheapen the cost of 
qloth* They should also be able to obtain their Yarq 
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from the cultivators direct rather than through middlemen. 

Jb effect handlooms are competitors of mills and, there* 
fore, It may be better for them to look to bandspun 
yarn than to depend on a rival for their materials. 
The author calculates that if 20 million cbarkhas work 
2 hours a day it would be possible to oust imports 
of foreign cloth jihd yarn. 

Hence we ftrould commend exorcising the demon of 
foreign cloth .b f the wand of the spinning wheel. 

Back to the Village 

(By C. Rajaqopai.aciiar) 

Sjt. Ramakrishna: Why do you look downcast ? 

Sjt. Balaram; How can wo be morry when the 
country la In each a bad way ? 

R: Gandbi will solve everything* Why do you 
worry ? 

B. Tnat la not right at all. Do you think Gandbiji 
can aolva it all, You and I and all others doing nothing? 

R. Let the Round Table negotiations finish. If it 
oomea to a fight £gain, it is time to see what part we 
Should take. 

B. Ramakrlshna, it is not the politics so much as 
the economic condition of the people that is worrying 

mo. 

R. Now, Don't be quixotic. You can’t solve the 
world’s poverty. 

B. I was In my village this summer. I did not go 
to Kodi, you know, this year; I saw the squalor and 
the poverty of the people. It is worrying me very much. 

R. When did you become a Bolshevik! ? You may 
distribute your property among the people of your 
village if you like. 

B. Well, it is not so foolish a6 you seem to think. 
But we may not go so far. Is there any justification 
for my keeping a car, and a costly establishment in 
Madras ? 

R. Oh, I see now, you want to save money for 
yourself. Then why all this moralisation and Socialist 
talk ? I don’t like this philosophy of the simple life. 

It Is all a pretence for miserliness. 

B. Now, Ramakrishna, answer me. I spend three 
hundred rupees a month here. Aud you Epcnd five 
hundred rupees. Let us examine the Items and see 
Where the money goe6 to, 

R. I bate locking into accounts. Life is too short 
for examination of accounts. 1 pay when I cannot help 
It, and don’t bother about It again. 

B. But the time has come when every one of us 
must shape our private lives on a national plan. 

R. So you ar$ going to be Mussolini. 

* B. Yes, Mussolini, If you wish to avoid Lenin. 

R. Come, let us see wbat you would save. 

B. You pay Ks. 50 rent, I supiwse for the house. 

R. Y©6, a little more than that since last January. 

I now pay Rs. 55. The landlord is a greedy scoundrel 
and said 1 must vacate otherwise. 

B, How Oiuch do you spend on cinemas ? 

R. Yesi I spend about Rs. 50 I suppose between 
w Jdl* My second boy insists on going at least once 
Then my wife, poor thing, she is so ill. 

Sb* p»ust havo some amusement. Then I cannot let 
Jhem sit with the crowd on cheap tickets. 

B. Of course, you must not do that. Then what 

yon pay (or cigarettes and cigars ? 
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R. Ob, I have stopped all that. I only smoke a 
pipe now, and occasionally a cigarette, just when in 
the clnb to while away the time. But my son has 
taken to it very strongly. He seems to be already a 
very heavy smoker. I must keep my second boy out 
of it. These schools and colleges are very bad now. 
Every young fellow has g cigarette in his mouth, 

B. You are doing your best to keep yoor second 
boy out by your smoking only a pipe and occasionally 
a cigarette. But to whom does all the money you pay 
for tobacco go ? 

R. I know it all goes to W. & O. Wills. Bat 
shall I take to beedies ? or Trichy cheroots ? 

B. Oh, yes, by-aud-bye when it becomes too expensive 
to buy foreign stuff. 

R. The thing is, Congressmen talk of Swadeshi and 
all that but they do nothing to Improve quality. They 
are a set of good for nothing wind-bags. 

B. Of course they are. Bnt we are practical 
reformers, doing solid work. IIow much of what yoa 
pay for cinemas goes abroad and how much stays (a 
our country ? 

R. I don't know wbat they do with the money, 
1 don’t know wbat they pay for films, lights, and 
stock and all that. I suppose, now that I think of It, 
a lot goes out. 

B. How much do you spend for your car? 

K. Oh, don't ask me that. I plead guilty. It all 
goes abroad, except the pay of the chauffeur and the 
taxes, both of which I grudge paying. The car is 
taking up over Rs. 150 these days. My wife takes it 
out, my lads take it out, my guests want it. In fact 
it is a job to manage without an additional car for 
myself. I have so often to return from the club in a 
friend's car. 

B. Yes, if you must have comfort, you have to keep 
two cars (or a large family. Then it would cost 
Rs. 300 a month I suppose. 

R. Ob, I should go insolvent on that. Even now T 
am in arrears for two months at Addison’s and the petrol 
fellow is looking at me as if he would rather have 
cash from me. 

B. Everybody wants cash now. What do you Bpeod 
in the Club ? 

R. Club ? Oh yes, the subscription la Rs. 5. They 
are going to raise it to Rs* 7 now* My son has bean 
proposed. I cannot be taking him every day a* a 
guest. But this is money that remains in India. 

B. Oh yes, In the shape of steel beams, electric 
bulbs, billiard balls, cues, tennis bats, cards, ice creatt 
essences, preserved fruits, jams. 

R. Stop your list and your Irony, pleaae. A neon 
must have bis club, I suppose. And tW CongroMl ; 
makes all these articles in India, we most gat them.,- 
from abroad where they know to make them. •» 

B. I did not say no. We must get them from ahrtM 8 
if we want them. But if we go and live in oar viflggeji 
we shan’t need this club. ■ * ~ 

R. Of course; and all our amusement can be bid 
in the fields with the tenants and we can drUt 
cocoanut water if we are thirsty and play with the 
tenants’ children if'we want variety Of enjoyment. We 
can save doctor's bills, hair-cotter’s charges, The dbotf 
is cheaper. I know all that. I know I could ante » 
lot of money th^t vya?* 




B. Y«8, and save a lot of worry and gain a lot of 
joy. What do you spend for clothes ? 

■R. I hope you won’t now begin a lecture. I hate 
it. I have no objection to Swadeshi. It is more 
sensible. 

B. Bat your clothes are all foreign. 

R. I intend hereafter baying ajj Swadeshi, 

B. Bat what is your present cloth bill ? 

R. Well my bills are—let me see^-yes, they pile up 
very badly. They cheat me, I think. They come to 
about Rs. 250 or Rs, 300 per year and I don't include 
boots and shoes. 

B. Do include footwear also and let me know, 

R. There is no reason why I should not go in for 
Indian made boots and shoes hereafter. We can keep 
a few English pairs for occasions and ordinarily use 
Indian made ones. 

B. That would be a sensible plan. But all told, 
how much do you 9pend abroad for clothes and 
footwear i * 

R. About Rs. 350 a year, if I include my wife’s 
sarees. But are they not Swadeshi ? 

B. What 3arees? You mean the silk ones ? 

R, Yes, you laugh. I know the silk is all from 
abroad. That is what they say. But the weaving is 
done here. 

B. Oh yes. You save the weaving wages. How 
much do you think the handlootn weavers are paid? 

R, I know nothing about it. I suppose they must 
get a good bit of the Rs. 80 we pay for a saree. 

B. Not at all. They get a very small bit of it. 
What do you think the weaver is earning u month } 

R I have no idea. 

B. Not more than Rs. 20 a montb ; and generally 
much less. 

R, How do they manage to live, then ? 

B. That ie the miracle ! 

R. These sarees are so costly. I thought the weavers 
got a lot over it. By the way, you know' my wife 
has become very frugal these days. She goes in for 
very cheap sarees for ordinary wear. 

B. I am so giad. It is no wasting money. 
What sarees does she buy ? 

R. Oh very cheap and very beautiful things too. 
As nice as silks that would cost Rs. 100 and more. 

B. Ah l Artificial silk ? 

R» Yes, I suppose so. You can buy halt a lozen 
Mites at g time of all sorts of colours, and they cost 
so little, 

3. Yee, and the money goes abroad. 

j£. That can't be helped, Swadeshi is unsound 
iWW^cs. w 

& Uneouod economice? What do you mean? Do 
yjjryft think we help the country by buying imported 
when we might manage with indigenous stuff ? 

R. Rat you should make them cheap. It is against 
the laws of nature to expect me to buy indigenous 
Abides at a higher price. 

B. Yes, It is against the Jaw of nature to go uphill, 
Sq we must topple down and break our necks. 

R. Analogy Is no proof. 

B. No proof whatever. It only makes you under- 
ptgQd. But come, you are getting . tired. I shan't 
jKfyty yon. How much do you spend for electric 


R. Oh yes, I could manage with an oil lamp: why 
should I pay for electricity ? Now, shall we talk some* 
thing else ? What are you driving at ? 

B. I am driving at this. That we should close our 
establishments in the City and go and live in our owa 
villages. We can live on much less there than what 
we have to spend here, and all the money we spend 
toould be spent and circulate among the village folk, 
who need the money badly. Our lives would not be a 
continual drain of gold from India, but would be like 
oiling the machinery circulating money in our own 
country. 

R. You think that would change the state of affairs ? 

B. I have no doubt it would do great good if we 
all went into the country and lived there, and made up 
our minds not to buy a single article made abroad if 
the purpose can be served by something produced in 
India, or if we can at all do it, dispense with it 
altogether. 

R. And you think that you and I doing this would 
bring about an economic revolution ? 

S. You and I can begin, and do all we can to set 
an example, and leave th <3 revolution to take care of 
itself, 

Spurious Khadi 

The Working Committee of the Congress, at its 
meeting in Bombay on 7th November, In the resolution 
on spurious Khadi, deals with cloth passed off as Kbadi 
though not woven and spun by hand. The unscrupulous 
exploitation of the Congress propaganda for khaddar 
by persons dealing in such spurious cloth cannot be 
too strongly condemned. It is nor only foreign 
manufacturers of coarse cloth and their local agents 
that do this, but sometimes even Indian manufacturers 
who have greatly benefitted by the Congress movement 
for Swadeshi. Is it too much to ask these men in 
return for all tbe advantages they have secured by the 
Congress boycott of foreign doth, to abstain from 
certain varieties of production in the interests of Kbadi ? 
If all (be Indian mills and handlcom weavers using 
their yarn make up their minds to protect khaddar, it 
would be easy to organise the country to resist the 
invasion of foreign cloth without hurting the construc¬ 
tive effort to give a supplementary occupation to rural 
Claeses through handspinning. Reports have been 
received showing that there is not only a large quantity 
of mill manufacture that directly competes with bandepun 
Khadi, but also a considerable trade in spurious khad 
supported by misrepresentation. There should be no 
difficulty in scenting the cooperation of dealers who are 
enjoying the advantages of Congress propaganda, at 
least to eliminate the dishonest trade. C. R. 

Public Finance and Our Poverty 

By 

]. C. Kumakappa 

The Second edition of this book has now been 
brought out. A chapter on Public Debts has been 
added as also an appendix on the subject, pp. 160, 
Demi octavo, with Index, Glossary, Bibliography and 
Appendices. 

Price, 12 annas, packing and postage, as. 

Copies can also be bad at Navajivan Karyalayg* 
Princess Street, Bombay 2* 
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v Sword-Rattling 

(By C. Rajagopat-achak ) 

The sword-rattliutf has begun. Injustice cannot 
feUfsue its course without this necessary concomittant. 
Conscious of the wrong he is doing, the wrong-doer 
cannot but add threats jf further wrongs to cover his 
flank. After all, what is the sanction available to the 
wtong-doer, except further and additional wrong-doing. 
This is ever the Karma of evil, the law of progression 
of* wrong. But let the wrong-doer know that wrong 
piled upon wrong cannot serve to hide or save the 
wrong, but only adds to the weight of evil to be 
purged, when the day of reckoning arrives. Tt seems 
fts if the intoxication of a pirty victory on domestic 
issues has for the time robbed the British Parliament 
of its traditional wisdom. Success at the polls in 
England docs not change the state of things in India 
by one iota or make noble or just or stable the 
unstable ignoble and unjust arrangement by which one 
nation i9 ruled by and in the interest of another nation. 

Sir Reginald Craddock wants that all those that 
appeal for Swadeshi and seek to interfere with the 
even course of foreign exploitation 'should be indicted 
for Conspiracy. If the ordinary law is tied down to 
old-fashioned principles of justice, the Secretary of 
State has only to authorise the appointment of special 
courts and an ordinance or two will do the trick and 
make right look wrong and wrong pass for right! British 
goods will then sell and unemployment in England can 
be staved otT ; .f not remedied for all lime. How 
amusing, if it had not been all too tragic and serious 
for laughter I 

Sir Reginald Craddock Is unable to see that the 
Intimidation and conspiracy is all on his side. lie 
Imagines the victims to be guilty of the crime of which 
the prosecutors are really the perpetrators, Are not 
the people who conspire to use threats of force and 
Imprisonment in order to dump their good" in India 
the real conspirators ? 

Is it a conspiracy ?f men struggle against heavy 
odds and seek to find a solution for widespread un* 
•mployment in their own • ountry or a crime if they 
ask theii countrymen to abstain from buying foreign 
goods or prefer the products of borne industries ? It lo 
Strange that words should bs taken so far out of their 
natural meaning, as to call the erfoits of a people to 
support their own industries a conspiracy and a crime. 
The British Parliament would by this terminology be 
the hot-hocse of conspiracy and aiinr. It is stranger 
Still that age and experience have failed ro teach that 
persecution is not the way to sell cloth cr any other 
goods. But strangest and most unnatural of all is that 
even an Indian pension and ihe fact that ho is still 
maintained In old standards of comfort and luxury by 
tbs peer tax-payers of India, does not make Sir 
Reginald keep decent silence, even if he should net 
Btand up for India. 

It aoems as if the olive-branch that Gandhiji carried all 
the way over ton flood has been rejecteJ. It teems as 
K Britain has determined to make peace and fellowship 
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impossible. India trusts in God and will take tip tb4| 

challenge, “ Not one yard of foreign doth, 1 ' must bti| 
the stern and final answer from India to this ignob!*| 
break up of the R. T. C. I 

London Letter ] 

Awaking (o Eaaentiala j 

Trie Round Table Conference has beeD the subject; 

of all kinds of similes during the last week. Some| 

have compared it to a carcase which was sought to.be, 
kept alive with oxygen. Some have likened it to a 1 
drowned person rescued and being revived With artificial 
respiration. Some even thought that the Conference 
was dead aud that the Prime Minister and Lord 
Chancellor wero casting about how best to give it a 
decent burial. I think the most accurate thing would 
be to say that those in charge of the Conference are 
awaking to essentials at tbu eleventh hour, having all 
these weeks deliberately shut their eyes to them. For 
one reason or another they* had chosen to walk round 
and round without any desire to get to the centre. As 
Mr. Wedgwood Usnn said, “We had reached the very 
last meeting of the Federal Structure Committee without 
approaching the centra of the problem. Or an 
Mi. Bradford has put it more vividly; “ Matters of 
secondary importance it had been permitted to debate 
with tedious completeness All were agreed that the 
Upper House of its Assembly shall have one hundred, 
and the Lower House two hundred members. But 
whether these three hundred persons will constitute 9 
Parliament or a Debating Society is still In Joubt, 
for no one knows whether, or when, or how fat 
they limy medJle with finance, the army or foreign 
policy." 

In his very first speech In the Federal Structure 
Committee Gandhiji had sounded a note of warning 
and ou various subsequent occasions be bad tried 
to rhet the attention of the Conference on the 
essentials and refused to discuss minor details. The 
uuholy alliance between some of the delegates 
claiming to represent the minorities and the Musalmail 
delegates, and the Prime Minister’s speech In winding 
up the Minorities’ Committee marked the limit to whichr 
tinkering could go, and there was nothing for it bul 
for Gandhiji to lash every One to a consciousness ofl 
their duty by that speech of devastating earnestnessa 
There who had called the Conference saw that then 
would put themselves completely In the wrong if the* 
sent away the delegates back to India without having! 
ever, heard them on the fundamental issue*. 1 hiv^ 
already quoted from Mr. Benn s speech. Mt. Lees 
Smith supported him and, perhaps for tbe first timo 
from the British side, reminded the Conference that 
the settlement between Lord Irwin and Gandhiji Waf 
one of the things which necessitated a dlscussltW of 
the safeguard?. " Is this a thing to be brought j© aft 
end,” said Mr. Benn in a picturesque phrase, “with 
a Bradsbaw la one hand and a stop-watch la 
other ? *' The Prime Minister and Lord Sank#* atfj 
well as the Musalmaos had all to capitulate, however, 
unwillingly, with the result that we are now In theft 
heart and centre of discussions which ultimately , 
concern the poor dumb millions of India. The Confer*.; 
ea ce may thus be said to be at last awake to the; 
essentials and whether the speeches that *W being Btftdr 
from day to day will or will not have- any material, 
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effect 60 the statement that the Prime Minister had 
promised to make, it is something that the British 
Government will have the people's case put before 
them in as unequivocal a manner as possible. 

The First Premise 

For that is what Gaudhiji has done in two of the 
most characteristic speeches in.^the Federal Structure 
Committee. He made it clear, in a manner no one had 
done before, that every-thing depended on the first 
premise you started with-whether or not it was right 
for Great Britain to occupy India, whether or not it 
was right for Great Britain 'to hold India <Q Jay 
and to continue to hold India. And putting on 
behalf of the Congress the premise that it was 
wrong for Britain to occupy India and wrong 
to hold it, he had no difficulty in saying 
11 emphatically that the whole of this Army should be 
disbanded, if it does not pass under our control/’ The 
fact is that there is on the side of Britain no genuine 
desire to transfer power, and amongst some of our own 
people no will to assume power aud to use it wholly 
aud solely in the interests of the dumb, down trodden 
millions of India. That fact explains some jf the 
speeches on both sides; as also the question by Lord 
Sankey whether India wants the British Army to be 
withdrawn; the baiting aud diffident nature of the 
speeches made by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and 
Mr. Sastri; and tha considerable agitation aud even 
storm that GaDdhiji’s speech on Commercial discrimina¬ 
tion bas rnised in our own ianks. For it wa3 not 
only on commercial discrimination that he spoke, but 
he gave a picture of India under a Government which 
was to be of the people and for the people, India which 
was free not only of the exploitation of ibe foreigner 
but of the indigenous capitalist and Zamiad^r and of 
the intellectual and social aristocrat who equally with 
the foreigner has up to now lived on the sweat of the 
poor man. h was, therefore, dubbed a Bolsevik speech; 
but the Congress policy cf non-violence isolates its 
ways from any other, but Gandhiji could not conceal 
from the conference the fact that every interest not 
legitimately acquired or was inconsistent with the best 
interest of the nation stood in danger cf judicial scrutiny 
and handling. That explainsttoo the Daily Mail's poster 
of today; 11 Send Mr* Gandhi home.’* 

The Future 

What then is la store for India ? *fs the Conference 
Certainly doomed to failure ? 4 was a question put to 
Gaudhiji today by the son of a prominent public man. 
“It is ungrateful,’ 1 said Gandhiji, “to say so. But I see 
very little warrant for success.” “Don’t you think the 
Government having allowed the discussion will now do 
Something ? Will the change in the Government make 
may difference r Gandhiji bad no hesitation in summing 
ttp the position and replying to both the questions at 
the tame time: 41 1 expected them to Jo certainly better 
bat I do not know that they have mkde up their minds 
tt transfer power. As regards the two parties, I think 
foy India it is 1 six of the one and half a dozen 
of the other/ In fact, I am rather glad that I have to 
do With an overwhelmingly large Conservative majority, 
e- For 1 do not want to steal anything from here. 1 
Irani something large and good which poor people can 
easily we and undeistand and so it is best that I have 
; jjjpf flgM a strong party and win what I want from a 


m 

strong party. What I want is a lasting thing* I do 
not want to dissolve the tie, but to transform it. The 
relationship between India and England the basis of 
equal partnership can exist only If each does the 
common thing out of a consciousness of strength and 
not of weakness. And, therefore, I would love to feel 
that during the Conservative regime we were able to 
convince the conservatives that we were not unworthy 
opponents nor unworthy partners.” 

The crux, however, is the first premise, as I have 
already said. And on behalf of the British public the 
Daily Mail pats it thus: “Without India the British 
Commonwealth of Nations would fall to pieces. Com¬ 
mercially, economically, politically and geographically It 
is our greatest imperial asset. To imperil our hold on 
it would be the worst treason any British could commit/* 
More Friends 

The week-end had to be spent in London for 
important conversations and conferences. Once again 
Gandhiji met the Prime Minister and Secretary of 
State and amongst the new men he met were General 
Smuts aud Mr. Lloyd George. The meeting with tbe 
old General was an agitable surprise. He was full 
of old memorios. " I have not given you as much 

bad time as you have given me” he said, to which 

Gandhiji replied: 11 1 do uot know that/* And both 
heartily laughed. The fricudlinesc of the meeting was 
heightened by the fact that it was prompted by a most 
earnest desire to help. 

Mr. Loyd George was good enough to invite 

Gandhiji to Churt. He sent his own car to take him 
and bring him back to Loudon and was as charming 

and unreserved as one could be in his three hours* 

conversation with Gandhiji. 

An Addreee to Women 

Public meetings too had to be avoided, excepting 

one which it was impossible to resist. There were 

requests from various Women's Organisations for an 
address by Gandhiji, but Miss Agatha Harrison 
combined them all ii/o one and, under the auspices of 
the Women’s Indian Council, invited Gandhiji to 

address a representative gathering of women in Morley 
College Hall. At this meeting Gandhiji took the 

opportunity of correcting various fantastic notions about 
the women of India and presented a vivid picture of 
the heroic part they had played during the last 
struggle. 11 They are perhaps in many ways superior 
to you,” fce said. " You had to go through untold 
suffering to win yout suffrage. In India women got it 
for the askirg. No hindrances have been placed in 

the way of their entering public life and the Congress 
had not only women for its Presidents but had 

Mrs. Naldu as a member of its Cabinet. For several 
years, and during the last struggle when our organisa¬ 
tions were declared illegal and those in charge of 
them put into prison, it was the women who came 
to the forefront, took the place of dictators and filled 
tbe jails. That, however, does not mean that they 

have not suffered at the hands of men. They have 
had their bitter cups to drink, but I have no hesitation 
in telling you that what you have read in Miss Mayo’s 
book about India is 99 per cent untrue. I have read 
the book from cover to cover and as I finished it I 
exclaimed that it was verily a drain-inspector’s report 
Some of the things she has said are true, but her 
generalisations are absolutely false, and several stale 4 
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■V 1 afoot* ta th* book are pare figments of her imagin¬ 
ation." 

He then went on to describe how last year they 
came out of their ^homes in one mass and showed an 
awakeoing which' was miraculous. They took part in 
prpce&sions> detypd the law, and bore the lathi, without 
feeing a little finger, without swearing at the police, 
Bfcd used their power of persuasion to wean the 
drunkard (join drink and the sellers and purchasers 
pf foreign cloth from it. It was not a learned woman 
IJJca Sarojinl Naidu but an unlettered woman who had 
, borne lathi blows on her head which bled profusely 
whilst she stood unflinching, ordering her companions 
not to move from their posts, and converted the little 
tqyr n of Borsad into a Thermopylae. It was to these 
women that the last year's victory was mainly 
due. 

There was little time for questions, but one or two 
that were asked were expressive of the anxiety with 
Which they were watching the deliberations of the 
Rdund Table Conference. “There is yet time for 
these two countries to remain united on terms of 
equality for the good of the world, "Gandhijl said to 
them. '"It would not satisfy my soul to gain freedom 
for India and not to help in the peace of the world. 
I have the conviction in me that when England 
v ceases to prey upon India she will also cease to prey 
Upon other nations. At any rate India will have no 
* part in the blood guilt." 

ai-ii-ai M. D. 


Return of Gandhiji 

Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel has received the following 
cable from Gandhiii; 

11 Leaving Saturday reaching Villenuve Sunday. There 
till eleventh. Sailing Veuice Cracovia twelfth." 

Finance BUI Certified 

The announcement that the new Finance Bill has 
been certified and passed into law without the consent 
of the Legislative Assembly is a fresh warning to 
politicians that all such powers of certification, if agreed 
tOi either in the provincial or in its central constitution 
wilLnullify democracy. We cannot rest in the belief 
,th*t such powers will be exercised sparingly. 'Certifi¬ 
cation 1 not qnly nullifies democracy but kills the sense 
of responsibility in the Legislatures. The latest is 
(he ipo&t flagrant instance cf the abuse of these 
powers. 

C. R. 


Cm (or Birdoli 

Several of the important documents, the Advocate's 
opening and closing addresses to the court, the Enquiry 
Officer's ftefty regarding “standards" and bje order, a 
' 4 report at the Mamlatdar's cross examination, the Sardars 
Manifesto to the farmers and other interesting and 
relevant matter are Published by the A. I. C. C. in a 
Royal Octavo, pp. 60. It is priced at as. 10. Postage 
1 anna extra. 

Copies can also be bad at Bombay, from Navajlvan 
fCaryalaya at Princess Street, 
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Gandhiji on the Army Question* ■ 

Lord Chancellor and Fellow Delegatee, I know that 
a tremendous responsibility rests upon my shoulders In 
having to give the Congress view on this most important 
question. I have intervened at this stage because I 
am in one of these November fogs. I do not know ' 
whether there will be a Report upon this discussion or 
whether there will not. I do not know also whether 
we are going summarily to close these deliberations or 
whether they are to be extended. So far as I am 
concerned, I came here with the intention, if necessary, 
of wintering in England. Therfore, time is of no conea* 
quence, if, perchance ,the purpose of the Congress can 
be obtained through friendly negotiation and consultation. 

I have been sent here with the deliberate intention 
of exploring every possible avenue to achieve an 
honourable settlement, whether by open discussion at 
this table or by private conferences with Ministers and 
public men who influence public opinion here, and 
with all those who are interested in questions vitally 
affecting India. Therefore, I am under obligation not 
to leave a single stone unturned in order to arrive at 
a settlement, if only because Congress is wedded to a 
policy which i9 known to you all. Coogress is intent 

upon reaching its goal at the earliest possible 

moment, and holds also very decided views upon all 4 
these matters. What is more to the purpose, it is 
today, or considers itself today, capable of shouldering '! 
all the responsibilities that flow from responsible self* 
government. A 

That being the case, I thought that I could not ^ 
possibly allow the discussion on this most important [ 
matter to dose without placing, as humbly as I could, 

and as briefly as I could, the Congress view on the 

question. 

Essenee of Responsibility !j 

As you all are aware, the Congress case is that there ; m 
should be complete responsibility transferred to India. A 
i That means, and it has been stated in the Congress ') 

■ ’i 

resolution that there should be complete control over ’< 
Defence and over External Affairs; but it also contemplates ' & 
adjustments. I feel that we ought not to deceive ourselves, | 
deceive the world, into thinking that we would be getting J 
responsible government although we may not ask for J 
responsibility in this vital matter. I think that a nation. 
that has no control over her own Defence forces Mid 
over her external policy, external affairs, is hardly a < 
responsible nation. Defence, its Army, is to a nation 
tbs very essence of its existence, and if a nation’s 
defence is controlled by an outside agency, a© matter 
how friendly it is, then that nation is certainly not! 
responsibly governed. This is what our EogMeh 
teachers have taught us times without number, and 
therefore some Englishmen twitted me also Whan fhef* 
heard the talk that we would have responsible Goven- 
ment but we would not have or would hot claim 
control over our own Defence Forces. 

Hence I am here very respectfully to claim* Oft' 
b eha lf of the Congress, complete control over the Army* 
over the Defence Forces and over External Affaire. I; 
pat in External Affairs also eo as to avoid having to-j 
apeak on it when Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru speahs > m|| 
that subject. * jj 

To this conclusion wo have come with the gtenteet|( 
deliberation. If we do not get this control at the tftao * 
" A s^tch Cdttseed at th.jFrtwnj gkuotw* OwwtfW** m 
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of embiftring tip an rosponsibUlty, I cannot conclave a 
itime when, because we are enjoying responsibility In 
other matters, we would be saddenly found fit to control 
OUT own Defence Forces. 

^ An Army of Occupation 

•,iw 

I would like this Committee, for just a few brief 
Ipfmoments, to understggd what this Army at the present 
Jfemoraent means* This kAjrjpay, in my opinion, whether it 
Indian or whether it is British, Is really an 
»Army of occupation. It does not matter to us t at any 
|j| fate to me, a bit—I speak from experience—that they 
are Sikhs, or that they are Gurkhas or that they are 
( ' Pathaoe or that they are men from Madras or that 
^ - they ore Rajputs; no matter who they are, they are 
foreigners to me whilst they are In that Army, 
controlled by an alien government. I cannot speak to 
3 them. Soldiers have come to me stealthily, and have 
jfebeeo afraid even of speaking to me, because they felt 
jf*f$hgt they might be reported. It is not possible for us 
^ordinarily to go to the places where the soldiers are 
IgrUcept. They are also taught to regard us not as their 
W countrymen. Unlike any other country in the world, 
w'there is absolutely no correspondence between them and 
Sf^tha ordinary civil population. This I give as my 


l^ine oiutnary civil population, mis i give as my 
I'; evidence before this Committee as a man who has 
| endeavoured to come into touch with every part of 
^ Indian life, with all those with whom it was possible 
for me to come into touch; aod this is not my own 
| personal experience alone, but it is the experience of 
■f: hundreds and thousands of Congress men that there 
I# Is an absolute wall between them and us. 

^ I am, therefore, quite aware that it Is a tremendous 
thing for us at once to shoulder that responsibility and 
^ to have control of this Army, say, less the British 
jt; soldiers. That is our unfortunate, unhappy position 

K created for us, I am sorry to have to say, by our 

‘ft rnlers. 

V For the Defence of British Interests 

■4 

! ■ Then there is the British section of the Army. 

> What is the purpose of ihe British Army ? Every 

^Indian child knows that chat British Army is there, 
including the Indian Army, for the defence of British 
ittiete&ts and for avoiding or resisting foreign 

S ion. 1 am sorry to have to make these remarks, 
,t is precisely what I have learned and have 
need, and it would be unjust even to my British 
« I did not give expression to the truth as I 
nso it and as I bold it Thirdly, it is an Army 
| to suppress rebellion against constituted 
y. 

se, than, are the main functions of that Army, 
act it does not surprise me that Englishmen 
take the view they do. If I were an 
man, and had also the ambition to rule 
nation, I would do precisel)' the same thing. 
I take hold of Indians and train them A3 soldiers, 
would train them to be loyal to me, so loyal 
they would, at my command, $hoot anybody I 
Jfdetffced them to shoot* Wbo was it that shot people 
|pkt Jjtflianwala Bagh, If it was not their own countrymen? 
Jr Jfc therefore, not a matter of surprise to me, but it is 
Irik ffcct which stares me in the face, 
p? , Tb* existence of the British troops there, is also 
§ InteudM to serve this very purpose; U holds the balance 
these different Indian soldiers eyenly. It 


undoubtedly protects, as it must , protect, . the. Britiffck 
officers, and It protects the British lives. Again-1:; 
do not make any complaint, if Iwould assume 
premise that it was right for Great Britain to occupy , 
India, and that it is right for Great Britain to hold;,? 
India today aud to continue to hold India, 00 matter 0 
under what altered conditions. 

A Vital Condition 

That being so, I have no difficulty in answering the-;: 
question which Sir Tej Bahadut Sapro would nhtk 
face and which Pandit Madan Mohan Malavlya bIsoy 
would not face. Both of them said that, not being experts, -> 
they ere not able to say to what extent this Army 
coaid be or should be reduced. I, however, have no 
such difficulty. I have no difficulty in saying what 
should happen to this Army. I would soy emphaticaly . 
that the whole of ibis Army should be disbanded if it y 
does not pass under my control before I could possibly , 
shoulder the burden of running the government of India 
under the terrible handicaps under which we are 
labouring as a legacy of alien rule. 

Therefore, that being my fundamental position, I 
would say that if you, British ministers and British 
people, really wish well by India, if you will transfer 
power now to us, then, regard this as a vital condition - 
that the Army should pass under our control in its 
eutirety, 

A Cherished Dream 

But then I have told you that I know the risk that 
is attendant upon it. That Army will not accept my . 
command. I know that very well. I know that the- 
British Commander-in Chief will not accept my command; : 
nor would the Sikhs, nor the proud Rajput-nona of 
them would accept my command. But I expect, even 
so, to exercise that command with the good-will of the 
Bri ish people. They will be there at the time of 
transferring the command to teach a new lessen to 
these very soldiers, and to tell them that they are after 
all serving their own countrymen if they do so. British 
troops may also be told; “ now is the time for you not- 
to remain here to protect British Interests and British 
lives, but you are here to protect India against foreign 
aggression, even against internal insurrection, as if you 
were detending and serving your own countrymen,”' 
That is my dream. I know that I shall not realise 
that dream here. That is what I feel; ihe evidenoe 
that is before me, the evidence of my senses tells me 
that I am not goiDg to realise that dream today and 
here as a result of the deliberations of this conferences 
But ( should still cherish that dream. It is the 
dream I should like to cherish up to the end if my 
time. But, seeing t;be atmosphere here, I know that I 
cannot possibly Infect British Statesmen or the British: 
public with the idea or with the ideal that this could 
be also their cherished mission. That is how I would 
Interpret the Prime Minister’s declaration; that is how 
I would interpret Lord Irwin’s wishes. It should be the 
proud privilege and the proud duty of great Britain now to 
initiate os in the mysteries of conducting our own defence* 
Having clipped our wings, it is their duty to give os wings 
whereby we can fly, even as they fly. That is really 
my ambition, and, therefore, I say, I would wait till 
eternity if I cannot get control of defence. I refuse' to 
deceive myself that I am going to embark upon 
responsible Government although l cannot control my; 


telenet* After all, India is not a nation which has 
lever known how to defend herself, Thera is all the 
material there. There are the Musalraans, standing in 
no dread of foriegn invasion. The Sikhs will refuse 
to think that they can be conquered by anybody. The 
Gurkha, immediately he develops the national mind, 
will say: 11 1 abode can defend India." Then there are 
the Rajputs whev^re supposed to be responsible for a 
thousand Thermopylae, and not one little Thermopylae 
In Greece. That is what the Englishman, Colonel Tod, 
told ns. Colonel Tod has taught us to believe that 
every pass In Rajputana is a Thermopylae. Do these 
people stand in need of learning the arts of defence ? I 
assume that if I shoulder the burden of responsibility 
I mean that all these people are going to join hands. 

I am hire writhing in agony to see that we have not 
yet come to terms on the communal question; but 
tHiaiiever the communal settlement comes, it must 
presuppose that we are going to trust each other. 
Whether the rule is predominantly Musalman or Sikh 
Of Hindu, they will not rule as Hindus or Musalmanfl 
or Sikhs, but they will rule as Indians. If we have 
distrust of one another, then we want British people 
there if we do not waot to be killed by one another. 
But then let us not talk of responsible Government. 

I, at least, cannot possibly think that we have got 
responsible government, without control of the army 
and therefore, I feel deep down at the bottom of my 
heart that if we are to have responsible government, 
and the Congress wants responsible government-the 
Congress has faith in itself, in the masses of tin people, 
and in all those brave military races, and what is more, 
the Congress has faith also in Englishmen some day 
dolog their duty aud transferring complete control to us 
Wfl must infect the British with that love for India, 
which would enable her to stand on her own feet. If 
the British people think that we shall require a century 
before that can bo done, then for that century the 
Congress will wander in the wilderness, and the 
Congress must go through that terrible fiery ordeal, it 
must go through storm of distress, of misrepresentation 
and - if it becomes necessary and if it is God’s will - a 
shower of bullets. If, this happens, it will be because 
we cannot trust one another and because Englishmen 
gnd Indians have different angles of vision. 

That is my fundamental position. I do nor want 
Id go Into it in detail. I have put this case as forcibly 
as I am capable of putting it. But if this one thing 
(a admitted, I am resourceful enough to submit aud 
frame safeguard after safeguard which will commend 
themselves to any unbiassed mind, provided that it 
U common cause that those safeguards must be in 
the interests of India. But I want to go further and 
endorse what Lord Irwin said, that although the 
safeguards In the pact are stated to be hi the interests 
Of India, they must be considered, I believe Lord Irwin 
Used my name* and said “ Gandhi also said they 
miiet hp cifasidarad-as in the mutual interests of India 
and England/' 1 endorse that I do not conceive a 
single safeguard that will be only in the interests of 
India, net a single safeguard-that will not be also in 
the interests of Great Britain, provided that we 
aoritampiata a partnership, a partnership at will, and a 
partnership on absolutely equal terms. The very reasons 
that I have ginw you today for demanding that complete 


control for the Army are also nm%m for ph^dhig frtr, 
for demanding control over our external affairs, f ■ ; 

External Affairs v 

Not being well versed in what te feWy moaat by 
external affairs, and having to plead ttifr ignorance ol 
what is stated in the§e Reports of the Roupd Tahir 
Conference on the subject, I asked my friends, 
Mr. Iyengar and Sir Tej Bab edn ffijfcaEg. to give me t 
first lesson in what is meanL-wUexternar affairs apd 
foreign relations. I Save tef t|eir reply befdre me. 
They state that the woras mean relations with 
neighbouring powers, relations with Indian Static, 
relations with other powerB in international afthfrs* 
relations with the Dominions. If these are external 
affairs, I think we are quite capable of shouldering 
the burden and discharging our obligations 
in connection with external affairs. We eftn^ 
undoubtedly negotiate terms of peace with pur Own 
kith and kin, with our own neighbours, with our own , 
countrymen, the Indian Princes, We can cultivate the 
friendliest relations with our neighbours the Afghans, 
and across the seas with the Japanese; and certainly 
we can negotiate with the Dominions also. If the 
Dominions will not have our countrymen to live there 
in perfect self-respect, we can deal with them. 

It may be that I am talking out of folly, but you 
should understand that the Congress has thousands and 
tens of thousands of foolish men and foolish women 
like me, and it is ou behalf of these that I-respectfully 
register this claim, again saying that with the 
safeguards we have conceived we shall literally fulfil 
our obligations. 

Honourable Safeguards 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya lias sketched the 
safeguards. With much of what he has said 1 entirely 
associate myself, but that is not the only solitary 
safeguard. If Englishmen aud Indians put their beads 
together, sailing in the same direction with no mental 
reservation whatsoever, it is possible, I submit with 
every confidence, that we would bring Into being 
safeguards which will be honourable alike to India and 
to England, and which would be a guarantee for the 
safety of every British life and the safety of every 
British interest to which India pledges her houoor 
Lord Chancellor, I cannot go further. I tender a 
thousand apologies for taking up the time of th is 
meeting, but you will understand the feeling that la 
welling up in me sitting here day after day, and thinking 
of It day and night, how these deliberations can caste to 
a successful issue. Yon will understand the feeling 
which actuates me. It is a feeling of absolute good 
will towards Englishmen, and a feeling of absolute 
service to my countrymen. 
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